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PREFACE. 


This  book,  like  the  preceding  works  which  the  author 
has  offered  to  the  public,  treats  of  the  condition  and 
influences  of  the  Russian  despotism. 

He  has  little  dread  of  being  monotonous,  though  pub- 
lishing eight  volumes  on  an  identical  subject ;  because  it 
is  a  theme  so  vast  and  varied  that  a  hundred  tomes 
would  scarce  sufHce  to  make  known  to  the  British  public 
all  that  it  should  know  about  an  empire  covering  one 
half  the  continent  of  Europe, — whose  action  is  so  marked 
upon  the  present  destiny,  so  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  future  fate  of  so  many  neighbouring  races. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  to  which  he  trusts  to 
see  many  and  more  able  pens  devoted,  truth  will  oblige 
him  to  heap  more  opprobrium  on  the  Russian  government, 
and  its  imperial  head,  than  he  has  done  even  in  former 
works ;  but  it  has  now,  perhaps,  become  his  turn  to 
warn  the  public^against  that  Russo-phobia  with  which  his 
first  book  was  unfairly  reproached,— unfairly,  because 
the  author  has  always  striven  to  render  justice  to  the 
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natural  character  of  the  Russian  people,  stigmatising  only 
the  monstrous  system  which  so  profoundly  demoralises 
and  so  cruelly  oppresses  it,  and  pointing  out  the  vices 
engendered  hy  its  social  and  political  administration,  not 
with  the  view  of  holding  up  to  ohloquy  a  nation,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  its  long  degradation,  has  retained  so 
many  estimable  qualities ;  but  to  make  its  goyemment 
expiate  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  the  crying  abuse  of 
a  responsibility  the  most  extensive  ever  entailed  on  any 
human  authority. 

On  the  first  exposure  of  a  state  of  society  so  incredible, 
because  so  un parallelled,  it  was  natural  that  the  public, 
through  the  press,  its  organs,  should  have  received  with 
extreme  caution  the  statements  of  those  who  sought  to 
raise  the  veil  in  which  the  Russian  government  had  so 
artfully  enveloped  the  condition  of  its  empire.  But 
when  the  startling  nature  of  the  facts  adduced,  by  giving 
rise  to  investigation,  had  led  to  their  confirmation,  the 
previous  scepticism  entertained  seems  to  have  given  place 
to  a  growing  contempt  of  the  whole  Russian  nation,  in 
which  the  reprobation  that  ought  to  mark  its  rulers  has 
been  merged. 

Nothing  con   be  more  unjust  than  this  confusion  of 
victims  and  oppressors,  though  it  appears  one  which  too 
readily  results  from  the    disffust   experienced   on  con- 
templating the  guilt  and  the  corruption  of  the  mass  into 
which  both  are  blended. 

Out  of  the  few   writers  who  have   recently   thrown 
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light  upon  this  mournful  but  profoundly  interesting  sub* 
ject,  two, — the  Marquis  de  Custine^and  Lacroiz, — whilst 
helping  to  expose  the  character  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, have  imbibed  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against 
the  Russian  people,  in  which  the  author  of  these  volumes 
has  never  shared,  and  which  in  the  ensuing  pages  he 
will  strive  to  dissipate. 

The  objects  which  he  has  in  view  are  threefold. 

He  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
frightful  nature  of  the  most  extensive  slavery  in  the 
world,  and  the  direct  and  guilty  participation  of  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet  in  it;  in  the  second,  to  show  by  recent 
instances,  both  in  Russia  and  Poland,  that  the  fearful 
state  of  things  which  has  been  from  many  sources  recently 
made  public,  is  not  a  matter  of  past  history,  but  of  pre- 
sent and  hourly  occurrence ;  and  thirdly,  to  call  its  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  political  changes  which  at  no  distant  day 
threaten  to  convulse  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe. 

It  is  almost  impossible  that,  in  the  event  of  any  great 
struggle,  we  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  be  called  on 
to  interfere  in  many  ways  impossible  to  foresee,  since  our 
relations  with  the  whole  world  are  now  so  extended  that 
every  distant  vibration,  like  that  which  moves  the  extre- 
mities of  a  spider  8  web,  must  be  felt  at  the  centre. 

The  policy  of  our  own  government  must  continue  to 
become  more  directly  influenced  by  public  opinion, 
which  it  grows  therefore  daily  more  needful  to  enlighten 
on  all  questions  of  political  import ;    so  that  discussion 
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haying  led  to  due  appreciation  of  truth,  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation  may  not,  when  surprised  by  any  unexpected 
outbreak  of  events,  be  led  into  any  false  channels,  or 
rendered  subservient  to  the  timid  or  contracted  view<  of 
statesmen,  sacrificing  to  expediency,  or  seeking  only  to 
avoid  personal  embarrassment,  to  the  eventual  prejudice 
of  the  character  and  interests  of  their  country. 

For  all  who  have  due  opportunities  of  noting  such  signs 
of  the  times  as  by  their  accumulation  point  to  inevitable 
results,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  growing  spirit  of  re- 
sistance is  now  animating  whole  populations  which  have 
remained  so  long  in  torpid  apathy  that  their  distinct  ex- 
istence has  become  popularly  forgotten,  or  confounded  in 
the  artificial  states  amongst  which  they  have  been  par- 
celled out. 

A  glance  at  the  rough  map  accompanying  this  work  will 
remind  the  reader,  that  whilst  the  western  half  of  Europe 
comprises  nearly  all  its  constitutionally  governed  states, 
(which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  are  established 
on  the  broad  basis  of  an  homogenity  of  national  popu- 
lation,) all  the  eastern  portion  of  its  continent  is 
divided  between  four  despotisms,  whose  rule  is  established 
over  heterogenous  races,  nearly  always  subdued  by  a 
minority,  and  ruled  over  by  a  system  of  deceit  and  terror 
which  has  hitherto  acted  on  the  jealousies,  ignorance,  and 
abasement,  which  for  their  own  selfish  ends  these  govern- 
ments still  strive  to  perpetuate  amongst  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  most  civilised  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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It  will  be  percei\ed  that  the  great  hulk  of  this  popu- 
lation is  Sclavonic,  parcelled  out  between  Prussia,  Austria, 
Rassia,  and  Turkey,  to  the  extent  of  between  85  and  100 

millions. 

Finns,  Magyars,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are 
united  beneath  a  common  yoke  with  this  yast  Sclavonic 
family,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  easy  subjection 
by  its  own  unconsciousness ;  and  through  the  power  which 
its  oppressors  derived  from  the  abject  submission  of  35 
millions  of  its  number  (the  Muscovites),  from  the  long 
prestige  of  domination  of  one  million  of  Turks,  and  the  uses 
made  of  the  prejudices  of  race  of  the  Germans,  who  in 
Austria  do  not  number  six,  in  Prussia  eight  millions,  and 
whose  amount  in  the  whole  of  Europe  is  not  assumed  at 
more  than  35,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  30  millions, 
as  long  as  these  populations  remained  unconscious  of  their 
present  condition,  unemulative  of  the  destinies  of  more 
favoured  races,  the  amount  of  the  force  by  which  they 
were  kept  quiescent  was  rather  matter  of  speculation  as 
regarded  some  distant  future  than  of  any  present,  or 
practical  import.  The  insignificance  of  the  projection 
which  stays  the  avalanche  through  years,  is  Immaterial 
till  the  mighty  mass  is  set  in  motion  by  the  thaw  which 
loosens  its  bonds,  or  the  tempest  which  rocks  it  into  life. 

But  this  progressive  movement,  of  too  extensive  a 
character  to  he  stayed  by  any  of  those  means  which 
long  impeded  its  commencement,  has  begun  with  the 
double  tendency  towards  repudiation  of  the    system  by 
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which  numerous  populations  hare  been  held  in  degrada- 
tion and  subjection^  and  towards  antagonism  to  the 
Gemumic  race,  which  it  regards  as  the  accomplice,  as  in 
truth  it  has  been  the  tool  of  its  tyrants. 

It  threatens  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  em- 
pires, and  the  Prussian  kingdom,  with  a  like  danger ; 
though  according  to  the  antecedents  and  nature  of  these 
despotisms,  it  offers  prospects  which  widely  differ  as  to 
the  fiEMsilities  tliat  may  be  afforded  them  of  averting  and 
evading  the  peril,  which  if  not  averted  or  evaded  must 
lead  to  eventual  destruction. 

But  at  tlie  present  time,  whilst  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
lations,  as  well  as  those  bowing  with  them  beneath  a 
common  yoke,  are  awakening  to  consciousness  of  their 
condition,  the  instruments  of  their  oppression  are  growing 
less  supple  and  effective  in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

The  cultivation  of  the  German  mind,  which  once  im- 
posed upon  Sclavonic  ignorance,,  has  ceased  to  influence 
it,  now  that  the  progress  of  enlightenment  has  taught 
the  Sclavonians  to  look  beyond  Germany  to  France 
and  England  for  the  inspirations  of  their  civilisa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  German  people  itself  is 
becoming  daily  a  tool  more  unsafe,  and  less  submissive  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  hitherto  used  it.  Divided 
between  Prussia^  Austria,  and  a  host  of  petty  princes,  it 
is  beginning  to  perceive  that  its  interests  point  rather  to 
tlie  re-union  of  all  its  contiguous  and  homogenous 
fragments  into  one  prosperous  whole,  than  to  uphold  the 
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wnbitioii  of  the  houses  of  Brandenburg  or  Hapsbui^ ; 
whether  hy  directly  playing  the  jailors  in  the  Piusaian  or 
Austrian  states,  to  the  amount  of  a  few  millions  opposed 
to  the  long  oppressed  races,  now  awakening  from  their 
apathy  ;  or  whether  arrayed  in  more  imposing  masses  in 
the  back-ground,  to  support  these  despotisms,  the  pillars 
on  which  repose  the  minutely  subdivided  tyranny  of  their 
own  petty  piinces. 

In  the  Russian  empire,  that  laiger  half  of  the  Polisli 
nation  which  it  has  gathered  beneath  its  sceptre  is  now, 
like  a  diseased  limb,  threatening  to  impart  its  gangrene 
to  the  Cossacs,  a  sister  people,  and  through  tliis  link  to  the 
Muscovite  hody  of  the  despotism.    The  nobility  and  bur- 
gesses of  Poland,  in  former  insurrections,  took  either  an 
ezclusiTe  or  chief  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  nation  for 
independence  ;  but  now  religious  persecution  has  raised 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  Polish  peasant,  and  identified 
his  hatred  of  the  Russian  authorities  with  his  religious 
faith.     The  other  portions  of  the  Polish  nation,  divided 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  are  animated  with  all  the 
same    feelings  as   their  brethren    beneath   the   rule  of 
Russia,  and  will  thus  connect  these  three  despotisms  in  a 
c(«nmon  fete. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  the  apparent  boldness 
of  opinion,  which  involves  states  so  gigantic  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation,  will  appear  hazardous  and  startling  at  the 
first  blush.  Russia's  colossal  despotism, — the  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  Austria's  empire, — the  fourteen  millions 
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of  the  Prussian  military  kingdom,  all  seem,  when 
identified  in  a  common  cause,  to  constitute  a  power  of 
repression,  at  which  all  hope  seems  to  wither  for  the 
populations  from  whom  their  policy  keeps  the  benefit  of 
enlightenment  and  civilization. 

But  let  the  reader  turn   to  the  map  accompanying 
these  Yolnmes,   and  he  will  see  that  nothing  is  more 
artificial  than  the  power  of  these  imposing  governments. 
They  have  shared  between   them  the   most   numerous 
race  upon   the   earth  but  one, — or   they  have   united 
whole  nations  beneath  their  sceptre  dividing  frequently 
an  identical  people  by  imaginary  lines,  whilst  others  are 
bound  up  with  them  in  a  common  rule  by  mere  con- 
ventionalities.    No  Austria,  no  Prussia    would  remain, 
excepting  insignificant  provinces  of  that  name,  if  their 
sovereigns    chose,    to-morrow,    to     sign     them     away 
with  a  few    scratches    of  the   pen  ;    but    no    human 
authority   can  blot  out  Poland,  Hungary,  or  Sclavonia 
from    existence,     any    more    than    could  be  done  by 
England,  France,  Italy,  or  Sweden.     Nothing  but  that 
process  of  extermination,    which  has    probably    never 
been  executed  against  any  numerous  people,  can  there- 
fore affect  these  masses  |  and  millions,  which,  piactically 
indestructible,  are  rising    to  antagonism    with   perish- 
able kingdoms  and  empire,  which  the  signatures  of  a 
treaty  may  destroy,  and   which   before  one  breath  of 
their  strong  and  unanimous  volition  must  be  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
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This  is  the  distinction  between  what  may  be  designa- 
ted as  natural  and  artificial  states ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  map  will  recall  to  the  reader  that  such  only  as  are 
natural  have  yet  ventured  to  give  any  voice  in  its  own 
government  to  their  people. 

The  author  is  aware  that  by  calling  attention  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  menace  all  these  eastern 
scales  with  a  common  dissolution  in  the  event  of  any 
great  commotion ,  that  he  may  occcsion  dismay  and  pain 
to  many  whose  cause  he  has  at  heart,  to  some  through 
their  Romanist  or  Protestant  sympathies.  <a  hich  wonld 
lead  them  to  handle  tenderly  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
governments,  to  others  through  very  awe  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  which  events  are  hourly  prognosticating, 
or  because  they  dread  to  see  their  cause  compromised  by 
connection  with  an  alarming  vista  of  political  revolutions, 
or  again  through  a  recollection  of  alliances  and  treaties, 
which  based  upon  a  condition  of  things  which  has  no 
longer  any  existence,  can  no  more  regulate  the  future  in- 
tercourse of  governments  than  stipulations  entered  into 
with  the  Stuart  or  Vasa  dynasties,  designating  by  letter 
the  individual  family,  but  in  spirit  considering  only  the 
hereditary  rulers  who  have  ceased  to  rule. 

If,  however,  this  gathering  storm  threatened  results  as 
desolating  as  they  are  eventually  cheering  to  humanity, 
no  voluntary  blindness  to  the  signs  which  shadow  it 
forth  would  stay  the  progress  of  its  accumulation ;  whilst 
in  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  political  tempest  is  fraught 
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with  promise  to  their  hopes  which  nothing  hut  its  agency 
will  realise, 

£t  hecomes  of  national  importance  that  the  puhlic  of 
England  should  not  be  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
popular  feeling,  and  of  the  tendency  of  opinions  in  the 
east  of  £urope,  so  that  whenever  it  is  convulsed  by 
thoRe  changes  with  which  its  future  is  now  pregnant, 
we  may  not  be  led  through  the  obscurity  of  the  question 
to  misdirect  our  sympathies,  or  to  allow  a  line  of  poUcy 
to  be  pursued,  intended  perhaps  to  further  national 
interests,  whilst  regardless  of  those  of  humanity,  but 
which  on  the  contrary  whilst  injurious  to  those  rights, 
can  only  prove  eventually  still  more  to  the  interests  of 
this  country. 

The  imposing  names  of  certain  governments  are  apt, 
in  the  public  estimation,  to  have  all  the  weight  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  if  really  identified  with  the  popula- 
tions over  which  they  have  hitherto  ruled  ;  but  wben  these 
populations  are  rising,  or  prepared  to  rise  in  antagonism 
to  tlieir  governments,  it  becomes  as  impolitic  as  unjust 
to  league  with  the  latter,  or  to  aid,  abet,  or  encourage 
them  against  their  people  by  the  sanction  of  our  name, 
alliance  or  interference. 

This  was  distinctly  understood  in  England  when  a 
revolution  drove  from  the  throne  of  France  the  elder 
Bourbon  branch;  and  if  this  result  could  have  been 
generally  foreseen,  everyone  would  have  felt  how 
valueless,  and  in  fact  pernicious,   would   have  been  the 
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favours  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ministry,  who  had 
incurred  the  odium  of  the  nation  ahout  to  repudiate 
them  for  ever. 

Thus  our  alliances  with  the  Prussian,  Au8tiian,  and 
(under  certain  circumstances)  with  the  Turkish  cahinets 
are  worse  than  useless^  though  no  friendship  with  a 
nation  is  to  be  disdained. 

Those  political  notions  which  have  survived, — in  some 
cases  still  sound,  in  others  degenerated  into  prejudice, — 
from  an  epoch  since  which  astonishing  changes  have 
silently  been  taking  place,  lead  us  popularly  to  place 
great  weight  on  our  relations  with  the&e  governments, 
as  checks  to  the  ambition  of  France  and  Russia.  This 
principle  was  rational  at  a  period  when  all  these 
governments  disposed  of  their  heterogenous  populations, 
as  we  may  now  of  the  subjects  of  our  Indian  empire  ; 
and  these  countries  may  still  serve  to  limit  the  encroach- 
ments dreaded,  hut  only  through  the  will  of  their  masses 
and  millions,  not  through  the  d3masties  which  their 
indignation  threatens  to  overturn. 

If  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman 
Pone,  which  it  is  still  to  our  undoubted  interest,  and  to 
the  interests  of  civilisation,  to  uphold  as  a  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  the  Russian  conquest,  it  is  not  for  the  fallacious 
reaaon  commonly  given,  that  it  possesses  in  itself  any 
power  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  imperial  eagles ;  but  be- 
cause, having  been  comparatively  more  just,  more  merci- 
ful, and  le?s   vexations   to   its  Sclavonian  subjects  than 
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Austria  or  Prussia,  these  subjects  have  now  a  tendency, 
after  the  example  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia, 
to  form  into  federative  states,  gathered  in  a  sdncerc  union 
beneath  the  Ottoman  supremacy. 

Even  though  still  blinded  to  its  interests,  it  is  probable 
that  the  very  weakness  of  i.he  Porte  will  oblige  it  |p 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  and  thus,  through  ««n 
agency  which  was  formerly  never  contemplated  to 
assume  stability  as  a  political  barrier. 

As  regards  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  events  of  a 
single  summer  may  sweep  these  governments  for  ever 
from  existence. 

Thirty-one  millions  of  restless  Italians,  warlike 
Magyars,  and  discontented  Sclavonians,  are  plotting 
its  overthrow;  and  its  power  reposes  on  nothing  but  the 
tame  submission  of  between  five  and  six  millions  of 
Germans,  of  whom  half  are  colonists  dispersed  amidst 
strange  populations,  or  mere  temporary  settlers. 

The  death  of  Mettemich  may  alone  suffice  to  plunge 
all  these  incoherent  elements  into  cliaos,  and  to  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  an  empire,  whose  traditionary 
power  and  glories  still  render  its  deciepitude  ma- 
jestic. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  Polish,— or  at  least 
Sclavonic,— are  filled  alike  with  hatred  at  the  affectation 
of  liberalism  of  their  despotic  government,  and  with  con- 
tempt at  the  part  it  pla^s  as  jailor,  and  jackal  to  the 
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Tsar,  and  above  all,  are  animated  with  a  vivid  oonscious- 

nes8  of  their  Polish    nationality  and  fraternity ;    on  the 

west  its  Bhenisli  provinces  are  with  reason  discontented  ; 

and  part  of  its  centre,  reluctantly  torn  from  Saxony,  has 

no  ambition  of  Prasnan  nationality. 

In  ihna  ahadoiving  forth  inevitably  impending  changes 

m  the  hie  of  all  these  eastern  states,  which  we  are  apt 

to  regard  by  a  sort  of  prescription  as  so  immutable,  it  is 

not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  inevitable    and  entire  de- 

s  traction  threatens  them. 

The  Austrian  empire,  abandoning  its  hold  of  the  Italian, 
perhaps  even  of  its  Grerman  provinces,  may  become 
Sclavonic^  as  proposed  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second. 
It  may  gather  in  a  constitutionally  federative  form  all  the 
remainder  of  its  present  elements  around  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom ;  and  thus  entering  on  a  career 
of  progress,  its  wholly  altered  government  may  exchange 
a  precarious  irresponsibility  of  power  for  permanent 
solidity. 

Prussia,  when  deprived  of  its  Sclavonic  subjects,  may 
at  length  reconcile  the  remainder  by  really  giving  the 
long  promised  constitution  to  its  subjects,  and  thus  gather 
under  its  ascendancy  all  the  German  race  now  absolutely 
governed,  or  mocked  by  some  illusory  representative 
forms,  which  some  hitch  reduces  to  nullity,  and  which 
the  author  has  heard  bitterly  compared  to  the  harmless 
giins  <nven  to  children  as  plajrthings,  with  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  complete,  but  without  a  touch-hole. 
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ThiB  movement  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  has  hi- 
therto escaped  the  popular  notice  of  its  western  countries, 
is  indicated  hy  signs  as  visihle  as  those  pointing  out  in 
1830  the  imminent  change  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
France  to  the  cabinet  of  St  Petereburgi  which  gave 
Charles  the  Tenth  so  many  fruitless  warnings  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Prussian,  Austrian, 
and  Russian  cabinets  are  iiilly  sensible  of  what  is  passing 
in  their  own  dominions. 

We  may  perhaps  trace  that  consciousness  in  some  of 
the  most  recent  acts  of  the  reigning  families.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  anxious  for  the 
marriage  of  that  most  beautiful  of  princesses,  his  daughtei 
Olga,  with  an  archduke  of  Austria.  Austria  refused 
the  alliance,  for  the  yery  reason  that  Nicholas  was  solici- 
tous that  it  should  take  place,  because  he  had  then 
as  still  a  party  amongst  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Greek  per- 
suasion in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  since  then  events 
progressing  with  rapid  strides,  portend  a  storm  which 
makes  absolute  princes  forget  their  ambition  in  the  com- 
mon danger  threatening  them,  to  league  together  against 
the  restless  nations  they  oppress.  Hence  Austria  finding 
the  danger  of  Russian  influence  past  and  a  new  peril  me- 
nacing its  existence,  agrees  to  th.it  allianee  which  it  before 
refused  ;  and  the  emperor  Nicholas,  so  inexorable  on  this 
point  before,  consents  to  his  daughter  embracing  the  cath- 
olic faith ;  and  having  by  his  savage  and  bootless  persecu- 
tion  raised  the   nonconformists  of  Poland  into  ardent 
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aibsiasts,  be,  now  that  it  is  too  late,  sees  the  peril  to 
«*iclibc  has  given  ri»e,  and  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
eamitjof  Rome. 

The  proTidential  prudence  which  has  watched  over  the 
J»ase  of  Hapsburg^  enabling  it  to  repair  all  its  disasters 
by  marriages  and  treaties,  may  inspire  it  to  avert  the 
P^nL  The  nnprtncipled  and  undignified  sagacity  which 
has  cansed  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  crouch  abjectly,  on 
one  hand  to  Russia,  and  to  deceive  its  subjects  on  the 
other  by  illusory  promises  of  a  constitution,  may  lead  it 
in  a  like  manner  to  elude  the  threatening  danger  by 
entering  on  the  course  above  adverted  to ;  but  if  these 
two  states  should  neglect  to  do  so,  then  the  mene  mens 
ikekd  of  their  destiny  is  being  figured  out  in  legible  cha^ 
lacters,  which  those  who  run  may  read. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  resuscitation  of 
national  feeling  amongst  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
Sclavonic  family— at  least  amongst  those  of  the  Greek 
communion — originated  in  the  ambition  of  the  Russian 
tsars,  who  saw  the  prospect  of  uniting  them  within  their 
empire. 

But  they  have  evoked  a  spirit  now  beyond  their  power 
to  kv.  On  the  dawn  of  political  and  national  conscious- 
ness amongst  these  papulations,  their  first  impulse  was  no 
doubt  to  regard  the  Russian  empire  with  hope  and  affec- 
tion,* but  a  little  more  enlightenment  and  experience 
tangfat  them  more  to  dread  its  iron  rule  than  the  yoke  of 
Austria,  or  of  the  Porte. 
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Even  the  allurement  of  religious  motives  is  powerless 
to  excite  the  sjrmpathies  of  Greek  communicants,  wher- 
ever their  church  is  unoppressed — and  it  is  not  now  any- 
where persecuted — hecause  on  narrower  acquaintance 
they  discern  the  abject  degradation,  and  the  hopeless 
bondage  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Thence,  and  from  other  concurring  causes,  the  revival 
of  Sclavonic  nationality,  first  devised  by  Bussia,  is  now 
everywhere  anti-Russian  in  its  tendency. 

There  is  another  prejudice  to  which  the  author  cannot 
help  here  adverting,  which  regards  every  struggle  between 
a  people  and  its  established  government  as  the  contention 
of  anarchy  and  infidelity  agamst  all  law,  social  order,  and 
religion. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  to  which  allusion  is  being 
made.  There  exists,  probably,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  scarce  a  relic  of  that  defunct  Tor3rism  which 
strenuously  maintained  the  right  divine  of  princes  ;  scarce 
an  intolerantly  loyal  Orangeman,  wedded  to  the  ideas  of 
one  epoch  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  who,  if  transferred 
beneath  the  despotism,  not  even  of  Russia,  but  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  would  not  rise  in  mortal  enmity  to  his 
government,  or  seal  his  resistance  to  it  with  his  blood. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  these  anticipated  changes, 
hr  from  threatening  to  sweep  out  any  human  belief,  are 
partially,  as  in  Poland,  founded  on  a  religious  impulse. 
Whilst  on  the  one  hand  they  promise  to  unbind  for  my- 
riads  of  men  the  fetters  of  private  slavery  and  serfdom. 
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on  the  other  they  will  be  mainly  advocated  and  carried 
diroQgh  by  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, which  if  not  absolutely  the  most  chivalfous  and 
worthy  ariatocracy,  may  at  least  rank  with  that  of  Oreat 
Britain,—  as  the  only  three  in  Europe  which  have  not 
incarred  the  contempt  of  their  respectiye  countrymen. 

In  attempting  in  a  limited  space  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  many  important  generalities,  the  author  has  from 
several  causes  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  order 
wldch  he  ought  more  rigorously  to  have  followed,  if  he 
had  aimed  at  literary  excellence. 

He  has  found  himself  in  that  anonudous  position  for 
a  writer,  d  hoping  that  his  works  will  not  retain  a 
permanent  interest  with  the  public,  because  he  trusts 
that  such  truths  as  he  may  have  set  forth,  though 
startling  in  their  novelty  on  an  unknown  subject  now, 
will  before  long  have  become  mere  commonplaces. 

With  this  anticipation  he  has  been  careless  of 
artistically  grouping  his  facts,  so  diat  they  were  not 
omitted,  and  speedily  published  to  the  world. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  two  first  volumes,  whilst  the 
third  was  going  through  the  press,  he  has  interrupted 
his  observations  on  the  Sclavonic  race,  to  insert  an 
account  of  the  horrible  persecution  of  the  Basilian  nuns. 

It  may  perhaps  be  judged,  that  considering  their 
title,  too  large  a  space  has  been  devoted  in  these 
volumes  to  Sclavonic  literature,  and  to  the  Polish 
nation.     But  to  this,  on  one  hand,  he  may  reply,  that 
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it  is  chieiij  through  the  literature  of  a  people  and  of  a 
period  that  we  may  imhue  ourselves  with  its  spirit, 
and  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  eastern 
Europe,  at  the  present  moment ;  for  it  is  to  the  written 
exposition  of  its  coteoiporary  thought  and  feeling  that 
he  has  confined  his  efibrts.  As  regards  the  Polish 
nation,  one  glance  at  the  acoompanying  map,  in  which  a 
treble  line  marks  the  boundary  of  a  people  which 
artificial  distinctions  have  divided,  will  speak  as  to  its 
extent;  but  it  derives  a  higher  importance  from  the 
fact  that  intolerable  religious  and  political  persecutions ; 
together  with  the  trammels  of  individual  slavery,  unite 
to  fill  its  population  with  religious  and  patriotic  seal^ 
and  with  an  ardent  longing  for  extensive  social  change. 
This  Polish  nation,  too,  like  the  Hungarian,  must  prove 
the  link,  acting  as  conductor  to  convey  to  the  eastern 
world  beyond,  the  ideas  and  civilisation  of  the  west,  to 
which  already  it  aspires. 

In  a  like  manner  the  Pdish  question  may  prove  one 
on  which  France  and  England  in  a  common  sympathy 
may  cordially  unito< 

In  his  endeavours  to  give  some  account  of  the  Polish 
emigration,  and  the  parties  into  which  it  was  divided,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  judgment  which  the  author 
gives  of  individual  character  is  not  his  own,  but  Uiat  he 
only  echoes  the  opinions  of  a  usually  adverse  party; 
whilst  peculiar  circumstances  have  obliged  him  to  defer 
the  close  of  the  second  and    commencement  of  the 
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third  Tolume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  the  defence 
which  its  partisans  offer  of  the  conduct  of  their  leaders, 
lo  a  like  manner  the  numhers  of  the  partisans  adhering 
to  each  opinion  must  he  considered  as  arbitrary ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  impoctsible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy,  as 
many  emigrants  have  never  distinctly  pronounced  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  any. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  must  remind  the  reader, 
who  may  consider  the  observations  he  has  made  as  un- 
courteously  harsh  and  personal  towards  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  that  this  sovereign  has  voluntarily  incurred  a 
huger  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  horrors  enacted 
within  his  dominions,  than  could  have  been  assumed  by 
any  other  prince,  or  minister ;  and  that  to  leave  the  stigma 
of  acts  that  he  has  ordered,  or  permitted  on  his  people, 
his  ministry,  or  his  church,  (on  whom  they  must  ,'Other- 
wise  £bl\\  by  implication,)  would  be  to  exercise  a  diplo- 
matic forbearance  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice. 

It  is  assuredly  unfair  to  brand  the  cruelties  of  a  petty 
tyrant  hl^e  Rosas,  who  perhaps  can  only  uphold  his  rule 
by  a  system  of  terror,  whilst  only  censuring  by  disappro- 
batory silence  the  actions  of  a  mighty  potentate,  seeking 
by  more  extensive  barbarities  to  extend  an  already 
colossal  power, 
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POPULATION. 

Penooal  roeponsiblUty  assumed  by  the  Emperor — ^Ixyxutice  of 
cfatfgiDg  the  people  with  the  ambition  of  the  Riusiaii  cabinet 
— D&tinction  oetween  the  Muscovites,  and  Ruthenians;  Pacific 
character  of  the  former— Tendency  of  the  Buthenians  to  recall 
their  ancient  independenoe. 

In  every  succeaeive  efibrt  to  lay  bare  the  policy 
and  tendencies  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  an  author 
is  forced  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  labours, 
to  an  incessant  repetition.  He  must  answer  an 
ever-recurring  objection,  which  would  otherwise 
divest  his  subject  of  its  chief  interest,  and  envelop 
his  attempts  to  treat  it  in  a  semblance  of  contradic- 
tion. 

It  is  urged  by  those  disinclined  to  mere  specula- 
tive theories,  that,  ^^  Either  Russia  is  dangerous  to 
her  neighbours  on  account  of  the  strength  which 
places  her  beyond  the  reach  of  western  interference, 
or  that  she  is  weak,  and  not  to  be  dreaded.'^ 

They  are  thence  apt  to  conclude  that,  whichever 
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of  these  positions  an  author  takes  up,  must  con- 
siderably diminish  the  practical  importance  of  his 
subject,  whilst  any  attempt  to  proTe  both  must 
involve  self-refutation. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment is  at  once  both  weak  and  dangerous.  That 
is  to  say,  that  with  inherent  weakness,  it  derives  a 
real  and  formidable  strength  from  the  very  terror 
which  exaggerated  notions  of  its  power  inspire. 

It  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  the  great 
idol  of  Juggemauth,  composed  of  inert  matter,  yet 
whose  imaginary  power  becomes  a  horrible  reality 
when  filling  the  minds  of  men  with  superstitious 
awe,  which,  stronger  than  the  love  of  life,  leads 
them  to  throw  themselves  beneath  its  chariot  wheels. 

Fear,  far  more  than  corruption,  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Russian  Cabinet  spreads  its  influence 
abroad.  The  weak  and  the  timid  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  empire,  crouch  to  its  will ; 
and  the  prudent  in  more  powerful  states,  so  long  as 
it  shows  some  moderation  in  its  ambition,  forbear 
from  all  interference,  fearful  of  provoking  a  struggle 
which  in  reality  the  Russian  government  dreads 
much  more  than  themselves. 

It  is  on  this  account,  at  least  as  important  to 
point  out  and  popularize  the  weakness  of  this 
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demoralizing  power,  as  to  shew  the  dangers  which 
exist  of  its  extension ;  or  to  detail  the  sufferings  of 
those  actually  beneath  its  role.  So  sensible  is  the 
Russian  Cabinet  itself  to  the  urgency  of  keeping  up 
the  exaggerated  idea  of  its  strength,  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  disseminating,  that  any  revelations  on 
this  subject  are  &r  more  dreaded  than  the  disclosure 
of  such  acts  of  tyranny  and  violence  as  tend  to 
draw  on  it  the  odium  of  civilized  Europe. 

Ever  since  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Mr.  Gretch 
to  refute  the  Marquis  de  Gustine,  it  has  enjoined 
its  agents  to  abstain  from  all  open  discussion  with 
those  who  fiercely  attack  its  policy  or  its  institu- 
tions. Discussion  can  only  lead  to  farther  investi- 
gation, which  would  bring  ten  hideous  iacts  to  light 
in  the  attempt  to  convict  of  one  exaggeration  ;  but 
this  wise  forbearance  did  not  apply  to  such  attacks 
as  tended  to  destroy  the  valuable  prestige  of  its 
colossal  power ;  and  its  agents  have  therefore  broken 
their  prudential  silence  in  a  few  feeble  efforts  to 
contradict  such  ai^uments  and  statements  as  might 
have  weakened  it. 

The  personal  feeling  of  Nicholas  is  apparent  in 
the  spirit  of  these  instructions.  His  sensitiveness 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  profound  disgust  at 
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the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  conciliate  its  favour. 
The  ingratitude  which  is  alike  insensible  to  the 
shower  of  diamond  rings,  snuff-boxes,  orders,  and 
pensions,  unmoved  by  the  condescension  with  which 
he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  colouring  his  acts — 
occasionally  inspires  him  with  a  lofty  disdain  which 
shews  itself  to  the  utter  dismay  of  such  of  his 
advisers  as  hand  down  the  traditional  policy  of  his 
house, — a  policy  which  in  this  respect  has  been, 
whilst  never  weighing  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
against  any  tangible  advantage,  never  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  cheaply  propitiating  it. 

Just  as  Nicholas,  when  smarting  perhaps  under 
some   provocation,  has  shewn  ocasionally  an  im-- 
politic  disregard  of  the  judgments  of  the  world,  so 
he  may  easily  have  been  led  to  pass  over  in  con- 
temptuous and  politic  silence,  all  attacks  that  simply 
tended  to  make  his  government  odious;  but  he  could 
not  leave  wholly  unnoticed  such  as  might  lower  the 
general  opinion  of  his  power.     He  can  resign  himself 
to  be  hated,  so  that  he  be  feared ;  and  therefore  is 
assuredly  more  injured,  and  probably  more  piqued  by 
an  assertion  of  weakness,  than  by  any  disclosures  of 
the  oppression  or  cruelty  practised  by  his  government. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible 
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ht  an  aathor,  in  treating  of  the  policy  of  Bussia, 
to  diyest  his  sdbject  of  an  apparently  invidious 
personality,  whicb,  where  pofisible,  it  ia  always  in 
beUer  taste  to  avoid.  An  emperor  of  Bossia  ^t  the 
present  day,  enjoys  the  sole  and  irresponsible  con^ 
tfol  of  a  power  which  for  extent  and  completeness 
bears  no  analoc^  to  any  other  existing,  if  we  except 
that  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  of  China. 

It  is  true  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  thai 
he  should  personally  exercise  this  aathority,  which, 
like  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  may  delegate  to 
nunisters  and  fayonrites,  who  in  this  case  share  so 
huge  a  portion  of  the  monarch'^s  responsibility  as  to 
leave  the  writer  the  gracious  privilege  of  censuring 
<v  pnusing  the  government  collectively^  and  of  be- 
sides attributing  to  the  master^ — ^wherever  praise  is 
doe— the  merit  of  originating  all  beneficial  measures 
through  his  judicious  choice  of  men. 

But  Nicholas,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an 
autocrat,  has  chosen  to  govern  for  himself.  In  this 
respect  he  is  the  third  sovereign  who  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Peter  the  Great,  tlft  first  Tsar 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  brought  the 
Bossian  empire  within  the  European  pale.  The 
other  two  were  his  grandmother  Catherine,  and  his 
father  Paul.     Some,  indeed,  amongst  the  rest  of 
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his  predecessors,  have  occasionally,  and  as  caprice 
directed,  snatched  up  for  a  brief  period  the  reins  of 
the  empire,  but  only  to  abandon  them  again  to 
those  who  enjoyed  their  habitual  confidence.     It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  and  all  of 
them  were  trammelled  by  causes  which  have  ceased 
to  exist  for  Nicholas,  who  has  therefore  enjoyed  a 
liberty  of  action  denied  to  those  who  filled  the 
throne  before  him.     It  is  needless  to  recall  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered  the  greater 
part  of  Peter  the  First^s  reign  one  prolonged  and 
perilous  struggle, — ^the  power  of  his  nobles,   the 
hatred  of  the  church,  and  the  national  prejudice  of 
the  old  Muscovites.     All  these  dangers  vanquished, 
— ^but  not  entirely  subdued  by  his  barbaric  energy — 
he  transmitted  with  the  cro^^m  to  his  successors.   It 
has  been  the  work  of  many  successive  reigns,  for  their 
more  feeble  hands  to  annihilate  the  Hydra  which  the 
Russian  Hercules  struck  down,  but  on  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  this  work  was  almost  done.     His  first 
step  to  ascend  the  throne,  trampled  the  last  gasp  out 
of  the  enemy  which  had  once  threatened,  and  even 
till  then  faintly  struggled  with  the  imperial  author- 
ity.    Catherine,  it  will  be  remembered,  owed  not 
x>nly  the  sceptre  which  she  wielded  so  vigorously, 
but  even  her  own  Kfe  to  the  national  and  religious 
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prejudioe  of  the  old  Muscoyites.  Paul,  whose 
murder,  a  mere  seraglio  revolution,  proves  nothing, 
had  still  ample  cause  to  dread  the  power  of  his 
nobility. 

Bat  the  last  desperate  effort  made  by  this  body, 
and  quelled  on  the  12th  of  December,  1825,  left 
it  utterly  erashed  and  powerless,  at  the  mercy  of 
Nidiolas.  This  tragic  episode — which  by  a  rare 
exception  only  marked  the  accession  of  a  Russian 
emperor  with  the  blood  ol  subjects,  instead  of  with 
imperial  blood-^>laced  the  new  sovereign  in  a 
situation  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  power  of  the  nobility,  in  which 
80  many  people  still  obstinately  persist  in  believing, 
had  become  as  completely  matter  of  history  as  that 
of  the  Janissaries,  or  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
Church  had  not  only  been  long  since  disarmed  as 
an  enemy,  but  converted  into  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  domination,  by  means  of  which  all  the  old 
Muscovite  feeling  (perhaps  always  more  religious 
than  national)  had  been  rendered  completely 
harmless. 

Nicholas,  therefore,  found  himself  more  free  and 
untrammelled,  than  it  has  perhaps  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  despotic  prince  to  be.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  has  governed  for  him- 
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self ;  thus  accepting,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the 
full  responsibility  of  all  the  acts  of  his  government. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  no  more 
subjects  his  conduct  to  the  advice  of  his  nominal 
ministers,  than  the  real  ministers  of  constitutionally 
governed  countries  do  theirs,  to  the  opinion  of 
those  subordinates  whose  experience  they  may  oc- 
casionally consult.  In  constitutional,  and  even  in 
most  despotic  states,  the  zeal  of  partisanship  may, 
with  some  colour  of  reason,  exonerate  the  sovereign 
from  the  chief  blame  of  all  that  is  most  reprehen- 
sible in  the  conduct  of  his  government ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjust  than  to  saddle  on  the 
ministers,  or  on  the  prejudice  and  ambition  of  the 
people,  the  consequences  of  violent  or  impolitic 
acts  which  originate  with  a  supreme  master,  and 
which  are  sometimes  at  variance  both  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  servitors,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion over  which  he  rules. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  injudicious  than 
the  vast  navy  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  per- 
sists in  maintaining,  and  which,  far  beyond  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  state,  burthens  it  with  a 
maritime  establishment  which  would  assuredly  be 
at  least  as  formidable  if  reduced  to  one  quarter  of 
its  present  extent  i     All  the  ministers  of  Nicholas 
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have  been  opposed  to  the  imperial  mania  for  this 
useless  and  exhausting  toy,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Prince  Menchikoff,  the  minister  of  marine, 
who  being  without  hope  of  acquiring  in  any  other 
department  an  equal  influence,  continues  to  encou- 
rage the  obstinate  predilection  of  his  master.  But 
nothing  could  be  mdre  unjust  than  to  render  re- 
sponsible for  this  costly  folly,  those  advisers  who 
dare  not  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Again,  there  is  no  Russian  village,  of  which  the 
serf  population  would  not  sooner  see  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Poles  re-established,  and  all  the  old 
Polish  provinces  restored  to  independent  Poland, 
than  send  two  additional  recruits,  chained  hand 
and  foot — as  they  are  always  sent — ^to  the  imperial 
armies*  So  indiiFerent  are  they  to  every  political 
question,  even  with  regard  to  Poland,  that 
there  is  not  a  landlord  who  would  give  one  per 
cent*  of  his  serfs  to  prevent  a  similar  result,  even 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  a  positive  satisfaction 
would  not  be  felt  by  him  at  anything  which 
thwarted  the  imperial  government.  What,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  unjust  than  to  excuse  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  of  Nicholas  towards  the  Poles, 
by  attributing  it,  as  we  see  frequently  done  by  his 

b5 
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apologists,  to  a  necessity  entailed  upon  him  by  the 
prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  Russian  nation  ! 

The  attempt  to  avoid  a  discourteous  personality 
when  treating  of  Russian  affairs,  must  therefore 
lead  a  writer  into  positive  injustice ;  since,  if  he 
speak  of  ^^  the  Russian  Cabinet^'*'*  where  its  members 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  an  individual  will, — or 
of  '^  Russia,'*'^  where  the  national  feeling  is  without 
the  faintest  influence  on  the  decisions  of  its  chief, 
he  may  be  unfairly  stigmatising  a  people,  or  a 
minister,  o[^sed  perhaps  in  reality  to  the  very 
act  he  is  censuring. 

The  full  extent  of  asny  beneficial  measure  is 
due  to  an  autocratic  prince  who  uses,  like  Nicholas, 
his  privilege  of  guiding  with  his  own  imperial 
hand  the  helm  of  state  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason, 
any  attempt  to  affix  on  others  the  blame  of  violent 
and  oppressive  acts,  for  which  he  alone  can  be  re- 
sponsible, IB  to  exercise  needlessly  a  diplomatic 
reserve,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  through- 
out these  volumes,  that  wherever  Russia  as  a 
power,  or  the  Russian  Cabinet  is  spoken  of,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  meant ;  the  nation  or  the 
cabinet  being  only  named  as  the  instruments 
through  which,  or  wherewith  he  acts.     It  is  true 
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that  he  is  not  the  originator  either  of  the  lament- 
able and  demoralizing  system  of  his  government, 
or  of  the  line  of  policy    which  he  pursues;    but 
then,  being  more  free  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  depart  from^  he  has  personally  directed  it  with 
unacrupulons  energy,  and  occasionally  with  a  boast- 
fdl  and  injudicious  Tiolence  which  has  threatened 
to  compromise  its  success.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  that  though  Nicholas  is  at  the  present 
moment   the    incarnation  of  the    policy    of  the 
Tsars,   with  that  insatiate   thirst  of    dominion, 
which  mere  extension  will  not  satisfy,  without  an 
incessant  increase  of  intensity  and  degree — a  policy 
which  distinguished  by  its    reckless   violence  of 
action,  and  its  specious  smoothness  of  pretence, 
views  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  as  subser- 
vient to  the  vanity  or  interests  of  a  family, — still 
the  life  or  death  of  this  powerful  individual  will 
probably  have  but  little  influence  on  a  state  of 
things,  which,  existing  long  before  his  reign,  will, 
in  every  human  probability,  for  years  to  come  sur- 
vive him. 

Singularly  enough,  Louis  Phillipe,  the  only 
other  European  prince  who  has  the  reputation  of 
goToming  for  himself,— at  least  as  far  as  the  most 
consummate  sagacity  and  talent  can  enable  him  to 
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govern  in  a  constitutional  state, — represents  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  system,  which  will  be 
perhaps  as  much  endangered  by  his  death  as  the 
march  of  Russian  despotism  will  remain  unin- 
fluenced by  the  decease  of  Nicholas. 

Whilst,  therefore,  Nicholas  may  alike  be 
branded  as  having  done  nothing  to  avert  a  mon- 
strous evil,  and  as  having  used  it  with  savage  and 
unrelenting  energy,  he  must  be  saved  the  odium 
of  identifying  his  existence  with  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  people  beneath  his  rule^  or  with 
the  dangers  to  be  <lreaded  by  adjoining  provinces 
from  a  desolating  incorporation  with  the  empire 
over  which  he  presides. 

The  peaceful  prosperity  of  France  may,  perhaps, 
be  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Louis 
Phillippe, — ^the  hollow  and  barbaric  imitation  of 
western  civilization,  selfishly  raised  up  in  Egypt 
for  the  sole  advantage  of  its  ruler,  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  crumble  on  the  death  of  the  old  vice- 
roy ; — and  the  decease  of  Mettemich  will  seriously 
endanger  the  solidity  of  the  heterogenous  and  de- 
crepid  empire  which  he  governs ; — ^but  it  is  not  so 
with  Nicholas  and  Russia.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
peem,  perhaps  the  best  interests  of  humanity  have 
more  to  gain  by  his  life  than  by  his  death.     The 
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fitful  violence  to  wliich  his  temper  causes  him  oc- 
eaeionally  to  give  v^ay ,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
not  to  be  obliterated  -whenever  his  cooler  judgment 
diew  him  their  impolicy,  appears  rather  to  increase 
than  to  dimixdah  witb  age.    Recent  appearances 
have  even  given  rise  to  the  belief  amongst  many 
Rottians,  that  eome  tendency  exists  to  the  here- 
ditary aberration,  wliieh  could  scarcely  be  desig- 
nated  permanent   insanity,    either    in   Paul  his 
£ither,  or  in  his  brother  Constantino ;  and  from 
wUch  even  Alexander  was  not  wholly  exempt; 
though  with  him  it  assumed  sometimes  the  form 
of  a  superstitions  mysticism,  and  at  others,  of  the 
gloomy  despondency  whieh  long  preceded  his  dis« 
solution.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  positive 
madness  of  a  sovereign  must  be  less  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  his  family,  than  that  which  only 
occasionally   exhibits  itself,  and  then  verges  too 
closely  on  eccentricity  and  passion  to  allow  them 
to  take  cognisance  of  it. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth,  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  if  Nicholas  only  continues  to  act 
as  through  the  past,  the  impatient  violence  which 
he  cannot  always  restrain,  will  do  more  to  weaken, 
or  at  least  to  raise  up  formidable  dangers  against 
hifi  power,  than  several  such  reigns  as  that  of 
Alexander. 
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Though  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  policy  and 
conduct  he  may  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  his  fitful  and  frequent  departure  from  its 
habitual  prudence  will  far  more  than  counter- 
balance the  advantages  which  might  be  supposed  to 
accrue  from  his  energy. 

The  real  progress  of  Russia  has  generally  been 
made  as  silently  as  possible ;  but  Nicholas  cannot 
always  restrain  his  impatience  or  his  exultation, 
and  has  often  allowed  it  to  break  forth  against  his 
cooler  judgment,  which  leads  him,  when  too  late, 
to  attempt  to  repair  the  injury  done. 

This  has  been  apparent  both  in  many  of  his  acts, 
and  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out.  For  in- 
stance :  in  his  imprudent  eagerness  to  tighten  the 
rein  in  the  principality  of  Finland,  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  which  guaranteed  some  of  its  privileges  had 
expired, — ^though  on  the  possession  of  Finland,  per- 
hi^,  depends  the  eventual  security  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  itself* 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  more  of  indulgent  govern- 
ment might  have  sufficed  to  attach  this  peaceful 
people  to  the  rule  of  Russia ;  but  Nicholas  could 
not  wait  thus  long ;  though  it  is  true  that  when  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  that  he  had  given  his 
Finnish    subjects  a  taste  of   what  they    might 
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eTentoaDy  expect,  he  again  relaxed  in  some  degree 
Ua  grasp.  Again  :  in  Poland,  not  content  with 
(he  difficult  attempt  of  denationalizing  a  whole 
people^  be  complicated  it  by  gratnitonsly  rousing 
the  mortal  enmity  of  Bome^  and  by  commencing 
ft  virulent  religions  persecution  on  a  scale  of  almost 
Bnprecedented  magnitude.  He  has  allowed  his 
personal  antipathy  to  the  Jews  to  carry  him  lengths 
which  have  drawn  on  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
most  of  these  acts  of  unscrupulous  violence,  though 
quite  in  character  with  Russian  policy,  yet  differ 
from  it  in  being  injudiciously  as  well  as  wickedly 
Bndertaken^  and  are  in  mimy  instances  distinguished 
hj  the  boastful  arrogance  with  which  they  are 
needlessly  avowed.  And  yet  these  ukases — if  dif- 
fering from  the  usually  insidious  smoothness  of 
those  which  have  so  often  clothed  in  the  most  plau- 
sible language  the  intent  of  cruelty,  and  treachery, 
and  spoliation, — do  not,  as  it  might  be  imagined, 
stamp  the  recklessness  of  purpose  of  open  and  un- 
swerving tyranny.  No, — ^in  most  instances,  as 
soon  as  he  has  succeeded  in  outraging  public  opinion, 
that  dangerous  enemy  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
shiver  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsars, — ^he  appears  to 
repent  of  this  departure  from  precedent,  and  en- 
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deavours,  when  too  late,  to  smoothen  down  the 
effect  of  his  imprudence,  till  a  fresh  fit  of  anger 
leads  him  to  repeat  his  error.  Thns,  to  judge  by 
their  conduct  on  many  occasiona,  the  predecessors 
of  Nicholas  would  not,  for  an  important  object, 
have  scrupled  at  the  iniquitous  transplantation  of 
the  Jewish  population,  undertaken  by  him  from  a 
capricious  aversion;  but  they  would  have  veiled 
their  object,  instead  of  avowing  it  by  an  ukase 
which  rung  in  the  ears  of  Europe,  and  forced  on  it 
the  conviction  of  an  enormity,  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  disbelieved.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  made  this  measure  appear  on  paper  a 
scheme  of  pure  philanthropy,  as.  Catherine  did  when 
dividing  Poland ;  and  Russia  would  have  found  so 
many  defenders  anxious  to  adopt  this  version.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  all  the  evil  done,  than  the  Tsar 
began  to  regret  his  imprudence,  and  to  issue  orders, 
perfectly  illusory  indeed,  but  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  of  having  relented  in  his  severity. 
He  had  thus  provoked,  but  would  not  brave  to  the 
end,  the  animadversion  of  Europe;  and  yet,  so 
sudden  and  irresistible  seem  to  be  for  him  the  im- 
pulses of  violence,  that  scarce  another  year  has 
elapsed  before  he  shows  once  more  his  vindictive 
antipathy  towards  the  unhappy  Israelites,  by  an 
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okase  reapectiiig  their  costume.  The  persecation 
itself  is  comparatively  insignificant  in  the  history 
of  such  a  despotism  ;  and  a  private  order  to  a 
goTemor,  or  to  a  police  official,  would  have  insured 
its  execution;  but  Nicholas  could  not  resist  ad- 
ding to  this  puerile  and  vexatious  infliction,  the 
veight  of  his  imperial  signature. 

Before  proceedmg  to  examine  the  causes  which 
render  the  fiussian  Empire,  in  its  present  state,  so 
much  more  vulnerable  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  author  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  ^^Bevela- 
tions  of  BuBsia,^*  a  work  previously  published  by 
him,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  general  insight  into 
the  condition  of  that  empire.  Though  received  at 
first  with  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  no  serious  re? 
futation  has  ever  met  his  statements,  which  have  since 
been  every  day  confirmed ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  recalling  a  passage  from  a  letter  pubr 
lished  in  April  last^  in  the  AthemBumy  and  dated  St. 
Petersbuigh,  wherein  the  correspondent  mentions 
that  he  has  known  as  much  as  500  roubles,  or  <f  22, 
pud  for  the  perusal  of  the  book  in  question ;  proving 
how  rigorous  must  be  its  prohibition.  Notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  price  which  this  sedulous 
exclusion  naturally  occasions,  two  hundred  copies 
have  been  smuggled  into  Bussia  by  Tiflis  and  the 
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porta  on  the  Black  sea ;  a  demand  which  of  itself, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  general  veracity  of  the  author^s  portraiture. 
The  effect  of  its  circulation  amongst  the  Russians, 
and  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Bussian  empire,  has  been  to  occasion  many  of  these 
readers  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  considerable  mass 
of  information  which — ^generally  confirmatory  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  his  work — ^has  in  a  few 
instances  tended  to  modify  his  ideas. 
-  In  the  *^  Bevelations  of  Bussia,^^  the  author  has 
drawn  a  formidable  picture  of  the  resources  ap- 
parently at  the  disposal  of  a  Russian  autocrat, 
and  then  pointed  out  a  cause  which  neutralises  these 
advantages.  He  has  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the 
formidable  elements  of  power  enumerated,  are 
paralysed  by  the  hopeless,  incredible,  and  all-perva- 
ding venality  which  renders  the  empire  comparable 
to  a  mighty  line-of-battle  ship,  with  abundant  arma- 
ment and  stores,  but  completely  rotten  in  the  hull. 
But  he  has  been  reproached  by  certain  Ruthenians 
with  neglecting  other  causes  of  internal  weakness, 
or  at  least  with  having  imbibed  too  favourable  an 
idea  of  the  political  homogeneity  of  the  Muscovite, 
or  pure  Russian,  and  of  the  Ruthenian,  or  Cossack 
races. 
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In  all   the  very  imperfect  descriptions  of  the 
Bossian  Empire  which  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished, the  important  distinction  had  never  been 
made  with  sufficient  clearness  between  the  Mus- 
covite and  the  Buthenian,  vulgarly  called  Little- 
Bussian  population,  to  which  the  Cossack  tribes 
belong.     And  yet,  perhaps,  no  two  people  united 
by   the   bonds  of  a   common   faith,   and   of  an 
almost  common  language,  ever  so  widely  differed* 
The  pale,  sallow  Muscovite,  timid  and  servile,  and 
fitted  only  to  play  the  part  of  an  Armenian  trader, 
is  as  unlike,  morally  as  physically,  to  the  bold,  vivar 
eioufl  Little  Buasian,  eager  for  war,  enamoured  of 
adventure,  and  shewing  in  his  very  demeanour  a 
comparative  independence.     It  is  to  their  dominion 
over  the  latter  people  that  the  Bussian   Tsars 
chiefly  owe  the  extension  of  their  empire.     Ballied 
under  their  rule  when  separated  by  religious  and 
political  persecution  from  Poland,  they  have  con- 
tributed far  more  than  the  dense  and  slavish  masses 
of  the  old  Bussian  population,   to  spread  abroad 
their  power.      From  the  Buthenians  sprang  all 
those   numerous  hordes  of  Cossacks  rather  en- 
camped than  settled  at  hundreds  of  miles   of  in- 
terval from  the  Don,  across  the  whole  width  of 
northern    Asia, — ^the  conquerors  of  Siberia,**the 
tamers  of  the  Tartar. 
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But  the  sedentary  portion  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  not  only  very  far 
exceeds  in  number  the  warrior  tribes  of  Gossacks, 
but  bears  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Russian  nation.  They  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  ten  out  of  six-and-forty 
millions,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  territory  they 
inhabit,  their  frontier  situation,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  E^eem  spreading  over  the  plains  of 
southern  Russia,  and  their  identity  with  the  tribes 
of  miUtary  Oossackfl,  aU  add  amaringly  to  their 
importance. 

This  people,  the  author  of  these  volumes  was 
careful  in  the  ''  Revelations  of  Russia,^  to  dis^ 
tinguish  from  the  Muscovite;  but  he  appears 
to  have  considered  it  too  hopelesdy,  as  what  it 
had  been  so  long,  a  formickble  but  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Russian  sovereigns. 
^^  Nothing,^^  say  such  of  the  Ruthenians  as  dis- 
approve of  this  judgment,  ^^  could  have  appeared 
more  plausible  a  very  few  years  ago,  but  since  then, 
a  movement  has  been  taking  place,  so  gradual  and 
imperceptible  indeed  as  to  escape  a  stranger^s  eyes, 
but  which  may  eventually  exercise  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  Russian  Empire.''^ 

Within  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  a  singular 
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bat  marked  fermentation  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
the  SclaTonic  nations  of  Austria  and  of  Turkey. 
Awakening  from  the  long  apathy  of  centuries,  they 
seem  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  play  a  part  for 
which  their  antecedents,  and  the  want  of  general 
information  respecting  their  importance  and  con- 
dition, has  little  prepared  the  British  public. 

In  dwelling  more  fully  on  this  subject  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out 
how  the  Bossian  Cabinet,  for  the  sake  of  forward- 
ing its  own  ambitious  views,  first  sought  to  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  their  humiliation  the  Sclavonic  popu- 
lations beyond  its  pale  of  the  empire.  It  will, 
however,  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  to  shew 
that  the  craving  for  independence,  and  the  tendency 
to  fraternise,  which  has  gradually  arisen  amongst 
the  Sclavonians  within  the  empire,  has  taken  a  turn 
ve^  fatal  to  the  policy  of  the  Tsars,  since  almost 
everywhere  accompanied  by  a  strong  and  increasing 
antipathy  to  their  government. 

This  resuscitation  of  a  national  and  indepen- 
dent feeling  has  at  length  extended  to  the  Buthe- 
nians ;  thus  embracing  every  branch  of  the  Scla- 
vonic family  except  the  Muscovite.  The  Buthe- 
nian,  or  Littlo-Bussiim  people,  though  distinct  in 
character  and  idiom  both   &om    the   Poles  and 
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Muscovites,  has  far  more  analogy  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.  Scarcely  two  centuries  have 
yet  elapsed  since  its  separation  from  Poland  and  in- 
corporation  with  the  Russian  empire.  Originally 
driven  by  the  hatred  which  civil  and  religious  wars 
engender,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Muscovite, 
the  virulent  antipathy  of  the  Buthenians  towards 
the  Poles,  has  in  the  course  of  time  subsided,  and 
is  being  fast  succeeded  by  all  the  sympathies  to 
which  analogy  of  character  and  identity  of  interests 
can  give  rise.  The  Ruthenian  idiom,  poetry,  and 
traditions,  which  once  bid  (air  to  be  lost  or  merged 
in  the  Muscovite,  are  distinctly  reviving ;  and  the 
revival  of  an  extinct  nationality  is  occasionally  fuH 
of  significance,  though  more  often  so  puerile  and 
unimportant  as  to  be  even  encouraged  by  an  am- 
bitious government  within  its  own  dominions ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Finland,  where  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Tsars  as  a  harmless  set-off  to  the 
deeply-rooted  Swedish  feeling  still  prevalent  in 
that  principality.  But  with  the  Little-Russians 
such  a  tendency  would  have  a  very  different  import; 
and  it  is  of  this  tendency  that  some  of  their  coun- 
trymen contend  that  unequivocal  signs  have  been 
recently  manifesting  themselves  to  those  who  dwell 
amidst  its  population. 
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It  was  the  happy  accident  of  the  dissenflioiiB 
which  80  long  enfeebled  both  the  Polea  and  Buthe- 
niaos,  which  enabled  the  Tsars  to  acquire  strength 
soffident  sdbseqaeiitly  to  protect  the  former.    A 
happy  accident  placed   in  their  dependence  this 
angry  and  warlike    race,  which  became  in  their 
hands  an  instnunent  of  such  extensive  conquest ; 
and  it  has  of  course  always  been  their  policy  to 
eonfound  as  mnch  as  possible  their  new  people  with 
the  Muscovite.    So  assiduously  had  they  endeavour- 
ed  to   disseminate    this    impression    throughout 
Europe,  that    the    Gossack,   differing  from    the 
Muscovite  as  much  as  the  Lape  from  the  Italian^ 
is  vulgarly  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Russian.    The 
Little-Bussian'^s  recollection  of  his  Polish  fraternity, 
and  independent  origin,  at  first  merged  in  his  hatred, 
would  probably  haveentirely  disappeared,  if  thediffer- 
ences  of  character  betwixt  him  and  the  Muscovite 
had  been  less  striking,  or  if  he  had  been  less  heavily 
oppressed  by  a  yoke,  which,  with    the   improved 
mechanism  of  centralization,   becomes  every  day 
more  galling ; — as  it  is,  he  is  beginning  to  insist 
aod  to  plume  himself  on  distinctions  of  race,  idiom, 
and  character,  of  which  he  formerly  neglected  to 
take  cognisance.     It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  C!ossack  tribes,  but  then  it  must  be 
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bome  in  mind  that  these  military  tribes  and 
colonies  commonly  enjoy  an  independence  long 
since  denied  to  their  Ruthenian  brethren ;  and 
furthennore,  their  warlike  avocations  would  give  a 
colouring  of  military  discipline  to  any  restraint  to 
which,  under  that  pretence,  the  Little-Russians 
would  cheerfully  have  submitted. 

The  author  does  not  go  the  length  of  imagin- 
ing, in  common  with  these  patriotic  Ruthenians, 
that  any  danger  to  the  despotism  of  the  Tsars  is  to 
be  anticipated  firom  the  march  of  pubjic  mind 
amongst  their  countrymen,  any  mpre  than  from  the 
sole  and  unaided  influence  of  any  causes  operating 
within  any  part  of  the  Russian  empire,— dways 
indeed  excepting  Poland.  Inclusive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  that  country,  there  are,  however,  perils 
menacing  from  without,  which  may  very  fatally 
influence  this  as  well  as  other  causes  of  internal 
weakness;  constituting,  as  they  do,  a  germ  of 
dissolution,  which,  if  incapable  of  any  proximate 
self-developement,  yet  may  rapidly  attain  it  through 

external  agency. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  isolations  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  neighbouring  races,  on  which  it  haa 
long  exercised  an  .extensive  action,  now  likely  to 
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iwoil  agadnst  it&elf  ; — before  examining  even  the 
eondition  of  these  vast  and  varied  additions  made 
within  the  last  half  century  to  the  empire, — it  is 
aecessarv  to  look  closely  into  the  position  in 
which  it  stands  witb  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  its 
Eosaian  population. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  such  pos- 
sessions asPoland^  Finland,  and  the  trans-Oaucasian 
provinces,  do  not  offer  the  same  solid  elements  of 
power  as  the  domination  over  fifty  millions  of 
people  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  religion, 
and  concentrated  in  a  comparatively  limited  space 
of  territory. 

Those  least  imposed  upon  by  the  array  of  figures, 
or  the  display  of  myriads  of  barren  and  unpeopled 
acres,  are  apt  to  view  this  fact  with  alarm. 
They  are  led  to  consider  the  Russian  population 
as  a  compact  body  of  gigantic  unity  and  pliancy, 
which,  fashioned  to  the  hand  of  despotism,  gives 
it  a  vitality  and  a  preponderance  of  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  it  in  the  long  run  not  only  to 
absorb,  but  eventually  to  assimilate  the  weaker 
elements  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In 
short,  the  Russian  Tsars,  bUndly  obeyed  by  so 
vast  a  population,  were  considered  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  being  inaccessible  in  the  body  of 

VOL.  L  c 
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their  power ;  and  it  was  therefore  evident  that  their 
dominion  must  inevitably  extend  by  the  chances  of 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  neighbours,  whos« 
success  could  only  enable  them  to  baffle  without 
retorting  an  aggression,  and  to  whom  defeat  was 
fatal. 

But  in  viewing  this  subject,  two  important 
onsiderations  are  apt  to  escape  our  notice,  and 
yet  they  of  themselves  suffice  to  render  the 
invulnerability  of  the  empire  a  fiction. 

The  first  is,  the  tact  already  mentioned,  and 
which  will  be  more  amply  reverted  to,  that  ten 
millions  of  this  population — ^the  only  warlike 
portion  of  it — are  a  people  as  distinct  in  origin  and 
character  from  the  remaining  thirty-five,  as  the 
Muscovites  from  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.  The 
devotion  of  this  race  to  the  Tsars,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  becoming  daily  more  problematical. 
The  Russian  despotism  has  failed  to  digest  this 
antithetic  aliment.  The  efforts  of  a  century  have 
not  sufficed  to  blend  the  Muscovite  and  Little- 
Bussian.  Like  oil  and  wine,  their  natures  will 
not  let  them  mix ;  or  where  they  have  done  so  in 
a  time  of  trouble  and  of  agitation,  the  inherent 
tendency  of  repulsion  operates  again  in  the  first 
moment  of  repose.     Should  the  growing  sympathies 
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rf  t^e  Unibeiiiaiis  for  the  rest  of  their  Sclavonic 
kietihTeii  be  kindled  at  any  critical  juncture,  a 
Mmsamliig  fire  will  tliuB  be  lighted  in  the  very 
vitals  of  the  state  ^  and  on  the  probabilities  of 
sQ^han  accident,  we  alkali  elsewhere  dwell  at  greater 
length. 

The  next  consideration  ia  derived  from  a  due 

appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Muscovites 

themdelvea.      With    many    redeeming    qualities, 

there  exists  no    race   more  fitted  to  become  the 

blind  and  sabmissive  tool  of  despotism.     In  this 

respect  it  differs    even    from    the    most    servile 

brancbes  of  the  vast  and  varied  Sclavonic  family. 

Thongb  any  sincere  devotion  to  the  Tsars  may  be 

confined  to  the  serfis,  the  proportion  which  this 

class  bears  amongst  the   Muscovites  to  the   free 

population,  ia  very  far  greater  than  for  the  whole 

empire.     The  collective  population  is  reckoned  at 

63  millions,  and  of  these  36  are  Muscovites.     The 

slaves  amount  to  45   millions,  according  to  the 

lowest  computation  ;  and  of  these,  nearly  35  are 

Muscovites, — the  conquering  and  absorbing  race 

thus   affording    the    unprecedented    spectacle    of 

iraiaining  in  a  thraldom  more  complete  than  those 

absorbed  and  conquered.     Over  these  serfs  the 

dominion  of  the  Tsars  is  firmly  established.      It  is 
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rooted  as  deeply  as  those  religions  prejudices 
which  in  some  barbaric  creeds  spring  up,  without 
affection,  indeed,  for  their  terrible  diyinity,  but 
still  not  alone  from  fear ;  and  of  which  the  votaries 
do  not  only  bow  to  the  terrors  of  their  Gt>d,  but 
view  in  him  an  avenger,  if  not  a  benefactor.  These 
blindly  obedient  millions  would  no  doubt  themselves 
furnish  a  Russian  sovereign  with  unprecedented 
elements  of  power,  were  it  not,  as  the  author  has 
striven  to  show  elsewhere,  for  the  utter  corruption 
so  hopelessly  ingrafted  on  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
as  to  deprive  the  government  of  any  means  of 
effecting  the  organization  of  this  material.  What 
avail  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  which  only  tens 
can  ever  reach  the  scene  of  action,  on  account  of 
that  consummate  venality  which  has  become  a 
second  nature  to  the  Russian,  and  which  renders  it 
so  impossible  to  move  these  formidable  masses,  that 
a  Russian  regiment  suffers  more  before  it  reaches 
its  own  frontier,  than  an  English  corps  after  years 
of  service  in  India  { 

But  there  is  another  equally  important  feature 
to  be  found  in  the  character  and  temper  of  this 
Muscovite  people,  which  tends  to  diminish  veiy 
much  the  value  of  its  submissive  fidelity  to  its  ruler ; 
viz.,  its  pacific  disposition,  and  its  absolute  want  of 
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nadonal  ambitioii    and  pride.     There  exist  other 
nces  eTen  leas  warlike, — ^there  are  others  whose 
d^raded  conation  is  lower  than  even  that  of  the 
Haseovite,  but  ihere  is  no  people  in  the  world  which 
exceeds  him  in  apathy  for  the  national  glory  or 
advancement.     Most  of  those  who  have  noticed 
this  peeoliarity — ^whicli  all  who  have  any  intimate  ac- 
qiuuntance  with  the  Sussians  never  fail  to  observe,-— 
are  apt  to  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  profound  servi- 
tude in  which  he  is  plunged.   But  though  servitude 
and  oppression  may  go  far  towards  extinguishing  in 
Uie  individual  that  pride  and  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  which  can  only  find  its  full  develope- 
ment  in  the  breast  of  a  freeman,  still  the  past 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  present  condition  of 
some  of  its  races,  proves  incontestibly,  that  patri- 
otic pride,  or  at  least  national  ambition,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  state  of  bondage.     The  thirst 
for  conquest  has  been  in  all  ages  the  most  success- 
Ail  means  which  despots  have  employed  to  reduce 
heir  subjects  to   this  condition.     An  ambitious 
people,  regarding  absolute  submission  as  a  means, 
has  been  prone  to  look  forward  only  to  the  end, 
which  excused  in  its  own  eyes  the  humiliation  of 
the  yoke  which  it  endured.     The  Polish  serf,  sunk 
in  a  state  of  servitude  as  degrading  as  the  Musco- 
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vite's,  was  yet  always  keenly  alive  to  the  feeling  of 
which  the  latter  has  always  been  insensible.  Be- 
neath the  rule  of  Islamism,  the  hope  of  conquest 
and  extension  has  made  whole  nations  bend  in  con- 
tented slavery.  For  this  lure  held  out  by  the 
prophet,  the  Arab  sold  his  birthright,  abandoning 
the  freedom  cherished  for  tens  of  centuries  in  his 
deserts,  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  footstool  of  the 
despotism  which  promised  him  the  subjugation  of 
the  world. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  how  &r  a 
race  may  in  the  long  run  be  affected  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  forcedly  placed,  it  is  evident 
that  this  feature  in  the  Muscovite  character  is  not 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  his  servile  state,  but 
arises  in  some  measure  fr<Ntn  an  inherent  tendency. 
The  Muscovite,  in  fact,  is  in  temper  an  Armenian. 
Where  left  .to  his  own  free  agency,  he  sets  no 
value  upon  power  or  glory.  He  does  not  wish  to 
rule  ;  he  seeks  not  for  precedence ;  be  only  aspires 
to  be  allowed  to  trade,  and  to  be  let  to  live  in  peace. 

This  irresistible  propensity  to  traffic,  and  to  in- 
tervene betwixt  the  producer  and  consumer,  is  one 
of  which  the  gratification  has  of  course  become  na- 
tionally impossible,  by  the  very  e:ittent  to  which 
his  people  has  multiplied.    There  is  no  room  in  the 
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world  for  thirty-six  miUions  of  MoBCOvites  to  play 
the  part  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Anneman.  But 
though  hifl  strong  instinct  leads  him  to  trade  and 
brokerage,  he  is  well  fitted  for  agricultural  pur* 
suits, — and  the  nature  of  the  country  he  inhabits 
would  allow  him,  in  following  this  avocation,  so  well 
in  accordance  with  his  pacific  genius,  to  attain  that 
wealth  which  he  seems  alone  to  prize.  Something, 
however,  of  this  apathy  and  indifierenoe,  no  doubt 
is  owing  to  the  severity  with  which  the  Russian 
Tsars  have  bent  and  broken  the  national  spirit  to 
their  will;  but  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  after 
using  every  imaginable  efibrt  to  reduce  their  people 
to  the  condition  of  automatons,  they  imagine  that 
they  can  breathe  at  pleasure  into  them  the  life  of 
animation  for  a  given  purpose. 

Nicholas,  who  has  been  more  unremitting  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  extinguishing  the  faintest 
semblance  of  independence  or  opinion,  has  sought 
most  arduously  to  inspire  the  nation  with  a  thirst 
for  war  and  for  extension,  and  appears  surprised  to 
find  that  it  should  remain  mute  and  unmoved  by 
this  appeal. 

Like  the  ass  of  the  fable,  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  a  change  of  masters,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  vast  nmjority  of  the  Muscovites,  so 
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that  their  religious  prejudices  be  not  brought  into 
play,  would  bend  contentedly  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
rather  than  make  the  slightest  voluntary  sacrifice 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  other  races^  But 
though  averse  to  war^  patient  of  servitude,  and  in- 
different to  the  national  glory,  we  must  not  be  led 
to  regard  the  character  of  this  people  with  undue 
contempt,  or  to  join  hastily  in  the  sweeping  judg- 
ment which  unjustly  stigmatises  it  as  worthy  of  its 
debased  condition.  A  poetic,  but  unfounded  pre- 
judice, leads  us  with  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
to  underrate  the  value  of  useful  but  ignoble  quali- 
ties, and  to  identify  others  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion.  We  are  apt  to  regard  valour  as  inse- 
parable froA  generosity, — ^ferocity  and  bravado  as 
always  indicative  of  cowardice.  We  are  apt  to  dis- 
believe in  the  virtues  of  a  race  divested  of  public 
spirit,  of  patriotism,  or  of  courage  to  resist  oppres- 
sion; and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
There  exist  nations,  as  there  do  individuals,  cruel, 
vindictive,  or  boastful^  and  yet  brave ;  tribes,- whose 
unquenchable  spirit  of  independence  and  adven- 
turous temper,  renders  even  the  restraint  of  agri- 
cultural avocations  unendurable,  and  in  whom  it  is 
yet  allied  to  weaknesses  and  vices  which  can  never 
allow  them  to  occupy  any  but  an  inferior  station  in 
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the  scale  of  humanity.     So,  in  like  mtoner,  the 
Muscoyite,  without  the  requisite  energy  to  shake 
off  the  most  benumbing  oppression,  is  yet  calculated 
to  play  a  respectable  and  useful,  if  not  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  history  of , civilization.    Just  as  the 
tastes,  capacities,  or  habits  of  individuals  fit  them 
for  certain  pursuits,  so  nations  may  be  said  to  have 
their  peculiar  vocations.     This  vocation  we  have 
no  right  to  thwart,  or  treat  with  any  want  of  de- 
ference, so  loi^  as  it  proves  beneficial,  or  even  not 
injurious  to  the  great  human  community.    To  some 
it  has  been  given,   to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
improvement,  by  daring  examples  of  thought  and 
action,  or  by  the  cultivation  of  arts  which  might 
tend  to  refine  and  purify  the  energies  thence  de* 
rived.     Some,  urged  by  irresistible  impulses,  ran- 
sack the  world,  scattering  through  it  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  of  civilization.     But  this  can  never 
be  the  case  with  more  than  a  few  millions, — ^few  in 
comparison  with  the    earth^s  inhabitants.      Like 
Columbus  and  his  companions,  they  may  discover 
and  conquer  in  the  regions  of  thought,  of  art,  of 
science,  of  invention, — ^but  the  discovery  and  the 
conquest  once  effected,  they  must  give  place  to  the 
laborious  patience  of  the  colonist  and  cultivator. 

This  is  the  destiny  inevitably  marked  out  for  the 

c5 
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great  majority  of  mankind :  its  laws  must  operate 
every  day  as  civilization  advances  on  a  larger  por- 
tion even  of  the  very  nations  which  now  lead  its 
onward  march.  There  is  nothing,  therefore^  either 
contemptible  or  humiliating  in  the  obvious  minion 
of  the  Muscovite,  towards  which  his  inclinations 
and  his  instincts  lead  him ;  viz.,  to  be  allowed,  un- 
disturbed by  thought  of  war  or  of  ambition,  to  cul- 
tivate in  peace  the  fertile  territory  settled  by  his 
race,  and  to  carry  on  an  unrestricted  trade  both  of 
exchange  and  transit. 

In  the  same  manner  that  there  are  turbulent 
tribes  never  yet  subdued,  and  nations  violently 
self-enfranchised,  which  yet  make  a  deplorable  use 
of  their  anarchic  independence,  so  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  far  from  abusing,  the,  Mus- 
covite would  turn  a  state  of  comparative  freedom 
to  the  best  account,  by  deriving  from  it  an  increase 
of  prosperity  which  would  benefit  both  himself  and 
his  neighbours. 

From  these  useful  and  pacific  avocations,  to 
which  alone  his  instincts  prompt,  he  is  deterred  by 
his  social  condition  and  by  his  government.  He, 
who  progressing  in  peaceful  civilization,  might, 
under  &vouring  auspices,  have  drawn  wealth  as  a 
happy  cultivator  from  the  soil,  or  have  interchanged 
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with  the  West  the  produce  of  Central  Asia  aud  of 
his  country, — is  forced  by  his  Tsar  to  follow  the 
hateful  trade  of  a  eoldier ;  or  at  least  his  interestn 
and  well-being  are  sacrificed  to  a  system  of  aggran- 
disement and  conquest,  with  which  he  has  not  the 
remotest  sympathy. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  Muscovite  prevented 
from  following  profitable  and  congenial  occupations, 
for  the  sake  of  extending  all  the  miseries  of  his 
own  condition  over  other  portions  of  the  human 
family,  but  he  is  furthermore  so  employed  againnt 
the  bent  of  his  natural  inclinations,  without  de- 
riving even  the  slightest  pride  or  satisfaction  from 
the  triumphs  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  instrument 
and  the  victim. 

The  position  of  the  Russian  people  is  in  this  re- 
spect aa  unparalleled  as  cruel,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
cite  any  other  which  has  ever  entered  even  forcedly 
on  a  career  of  conquest,  without  deriving  some  com- 
pensation from  the  national  success,  even  amongst 
the  miseries  ot  the  servitude  which  aggrandise- 
ment may  have  entailed.  The  Germanic  portion 
even  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  not  without  some 
feeling  of  exultation  at  the  dominion  of  its  emperors 
in  Italy,  but — setting  aside  the  Muscovite  nobility, 
profoundly  inimical  to  its  government, — it  would 
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But  firstly,  let  us  be  allowed  an  observation 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  on  the  term  zerj.  In 
England,  and  indeed  throughout  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope where  feudal  institutions  once  prevailed,  we 
have  derived  our  ideas  of  serfdom  from  its  former 
condition,  as  it  existed  in  those  countries,  when 
modified  by  the  revival  of  old  Roman  municipal 
institutions,  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  by  the 
protective  power  of  the  Church. 

Undoubtedly  the  fate  of  the  serf  was  little  en- 
viable, but  still  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
the  negro  slave ;  and  accordingly  a  very  different 
meaning  attaches  in  the  public  estimation  to  the 
term  of  serf,  and  to  that  of  slave. 

In  England,  those  who  with  an  instinctive  vene- 
ration for  prosperity  and  power,  seek  always  to 
view  in  its  least  unfavourable  light  the  reprehen- 
sible conduct  of  the  mighty,  and  who  reserve  their 
virtuous  indignation  for  the  derelictions  of  the 
faeble — ^who  denounce  and  anathematise  petty 
states  for  conniving  at  the  slave-trade,  but  who 
eschew  even  discussion  on  the  transgressions  of  the 
powerful — ^these,  and  a  still  more  numerous  class, 
willing  to  shut  their  eyes  to  wrong  which  they 
would  be  incapable  of  regarding  with  indifferences- 
all  carefully  use  the  word  %erf^  even  when  faintly 
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fitjing  the  Bussian  peasant  $  thus  half  in  hope, 
and  half  in  self-deception,  laying  the  flattering 
anction  to  their  sonls^  that  he  is  not  a  slave : 
like  those  ntursed  in  the  l^x  of  luxuiy,  and  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  miseries  of  others,  whose  indolent 
benevolence  accepts  with  eager  and  culpable  credu- 
lity the  consolatory  alignments  which  tax  with 
fi&lsehood  and  exaggeration  accounts  of  suffering 
harrowing  to  their  feelings, — ^who,  compassionate  in 
their  natures,  allow  the  houseless  wretch  to  pass 
them  faint  with  inanition,  in  the  comfortable 
belief  that  he  is  a  mendicant  impostor  going  to  his 
revels, — whose  ears  are  given  so  readily  to  the  refu- 
tation of  asserted  wretchedness,  and  so  slowly  to  the 
proofe  of  its  existence,  that  it  is  only  by  inces- 
sant repetition  that  credence  can  be  forced  upon 
them,  of  what  they  ingenuously  avow  themselves  so 
loth  to  believe.  There  exists  no  party  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  England,  and  no  public  individual  who 
would  dare  to  weigh  any  considerations  of  loss  or 
gain  with  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  or  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  out  of  them  ;  none  who  would  call  in  ques- 
tion the  horrors,  or  at  least  the  immorality  of 
either ;  and  in  fact,  even  few  who  now,  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,   neglect  what  po- 
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pularity  may  be  attained  through  zeal  as  aboli- 
tionista  :  yet  there  are  men  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament who  can  remember  when  the  emancipation 
of  the  blacks,  and  the  abolition  of  the  infamous 
trade  in  human  flesh  was  regarded  by  the  senate 
and  the  nation  as  a  scheme  of  visionary  philan- 
thropy, which  session  after  session  was  triumphantly 
defeated  by  ridiculing  the  necessity  of  its  adoption. 
In  vain  the  horrors  and  the  miseries  of  such  a  state 
of  things  were  brought  before  them, — ^the  majority 
preferred  to  turn  from  this  undeniable  evidence  to 
a  consolatory  belief  in  the  refutation  attempted.  It 
was  only  by  accumulating  these  proofs,  and  bring- 
ing them  year  after  year  incessantly  under  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  that  at  length  it  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  admit  the  truth ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise, 
that  once  convinced,  albeit  against  its  will,  it  rose 
like  one  man  to  relieve  the  wrong  of  which  it  had 
been  so  long  and  obstinately  incredulous. 

However  tardily  convinced,  there  is  happily  now 
but  one  opinion  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Right  (yr  wrong,  the  time  is  gone  by  for 
the  arguments  of  its  apologists.  AH  men  are  alike 
ashamed  to  mention  it  by  its  proper  name,  with 
any  thing  but  unqualified  condemnation ;  and 
on  this  account,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public, 
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and  of  its  organs,  in  all  allasions  to  the  bondage  of 
five-and-forty  millions  in  the  Russian  empire,  take 
refuge  in  the  term  of  terfdom. 

With  every  respect  for  that  practical  bent  of  the 
English  genins  which,  unlike  the  fitful  enthusiasm 
of  France,  raised  in  an  hour  for  any  noble  purpose, 
and  exhausted  in  an  hour,  leads  it,  even  in  its  perse- 
▼ering  benevolence,  to  prefer  the  pursuit  of  objects 
the  most  feasible, — ^it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Uie  culpable  weakness  which  would  rather  shut 
its  eyes  to  an  unpalatable  truth,  than  raise  its  voice 
in  reprobation,  or  find  its  feelings  strained  to  sym- 
pathy. It  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  on  the 
Russian  empire,  to  make  the  unbeliever  probe  the 
very  wound  from  which  he  turns  away,  and  ring 
incessantly  in  his  unwilling  ears,  that  these  forty- 
five  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  the  Russian  serfs, 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  as  completely  slaves 
as  the  negroes  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
sold  in  the  markets  of  the  new  world. 

The  few  i^dio  having  entered  more  deeply  into 
the  question,  are  aware  of  this  distincton  without 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  respective  bond- 
age, still  derive  some  consolation  from  considerations 
of  which  the  futility  will  be  naturally  exposed  as 
we  proceed  with  our  investigation. 
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^'  Dark  and  pitiable  as  maj  be  the  condition  of 
.the Russian  serfs,^^  theyargae,  "it  is  still  progressing 
towards  improvement.  On  the  one  hand,  the  state 
of  debasement  of  this  vast  population,  and  on  the 
other  the  interests  of  the  nobility,  forbid  any  but 
a  very  gradual  solution  of  the  question.  This  it 
is  receiving.  None  could  untie  so  promptly  and  so 
safely  these  cruel  bonds  as  its  despotic  government. 
It  has  the  power,  and  for  a  long  time  past  it  has 
avowed  its  intention  of  using  it  for  this  purpose. 
Every  thing  seems  to  guarantee  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  autocrat  in  this  repBect,-^hiB  jealousy  of 
his  nobility — his  wish  to  humble  it, — ^the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  throne  according  with  his 
personal  vindictiveness.  Who,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
interested  than  he  in  the  speediest  possible  enfran^ 
chisement  of  the  loyal  serfs  of  his  empire,  at  the 
expense  of  his  nobility,  which  he  mistrusts !  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  confided  to 
better  hands,  since  who  can  have  more  power  to 
effect  its  cessation^  or  be  more  interested  in  it, — 
who  have  less  to  gain  by  its  continuance  than  the 
chief  of  an  unlimited  despotism,  whose  station  gives 
him  already  absolute  power  over  every  individual 
in  his  realm  f* 

Nothing  would  appeair  more  reasonable  than  suioh 
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A  supposition ;     one    can    hardly    conceive    any 
po^ble  position  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  free 
from  all  temptation  of  playing  the  slave-master, 
than  when,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  sovereignty, 
he  exercises  such  nnbounded  controul  over  every 
human  being  in  his  empire,  that  nothing  more  can 
be  added  to  the  extent  of  his  authority.     To  pos- 
sess civilly  those  of  whom  he  is  politically  master 
in  so  unreserved  a  manner,  must  appear  an  aimless 
and  useless  distinction ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  the  possession  of  one  set  of  his  subjects  by 
another,  is  to  tolerate  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio^ 
which  cannot  &il  to  be  repugnant  to  his  policy. 
It  would  therefore  seem  impossible  that  the  emperors 
of  Russia  can  be  any  thing  but  the  hearty  aboli- 
tionists, which  for  several  reigns  past  they  have 
almost  avowed  themselves.     In  as  far  as  removing 
the  private  serfs  from   the  power  of  their  lords, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  either  of  the 
past  or  present  policy  of  the  crown ;  neither  cau 
thei^  be  any  doubt  of  the  many  practical  difficulties 
which  retard  its  acoompliahment  in  any  but  a 
gradual  manner* 

But  is  this  deliverance  intended  to  be  absolute ! 
— ^when  the  mortgaged  serfs  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  does  the  crown  grant  them  even  nominal 
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freedom?  No,— they  are  then  added  to  the  twenty- 
one  millions  and  a  half  of  serfs  in  its  own  private 
domain ;  and  thus  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  whilst 
they  have  succeeded  in  disseminating  abroad  the 
opinion  that  it  is  their  mission  to  abolish  servitude 
in  their  dominions,  have  been,  and  are  still,  the 
chief  slave  proprietors  in  their  empire, — ^holding 
upwards  of  twenty-one  out  of  every  forty-five  serfs 
within  it ! 

The  private  slave-holder  is  deterred  from  eman- 
cipating his  slaves  by  considerations  of  vital  in- 
terest. This  human  property  constitutes  his  only 
revenue.  The  land  is  valueless  without  the  peasantry, 
and  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make  any  law  or  regu- 
lation which  would  save  him  not  alone  from  loss, 
but  from  absolute  ruin.  With  the  crown  it  is 
widely  diflferent,— -every  imaginable  motive  of  policy 
and  of  interest  point  out  the  expediency  of  such  a 
course. 

In  giving  its  serfs  at  least  the  same  nominal 
freedom  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  private  serf,  occasion- 
ally emancipated  by  his  baron,  an  emperor  of 
Russia  would  risk  no  pecuniary  sacrifice,  since  he 
can  tax  in  any  way  he  pleases  any  of  his  subjects, 
and  can  make  by  a  dsbsh  of  his  pen  the  most 
stringent  laws  and  regulations  to  enforce  his  object. 
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On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  considerable  advantage  wonid  be  hence  derived. 
He  would  not  have  to  relinquish  the  slightest 
portion  of  that  authority  which  may  have 
attractions  for  the  private  slave-master,  since  there 
is  no  distinction  in  his  power  as  autocrat  over  the 
firet  noble  or  the  lowliest  slave  in  his  dominions. 
Nothing  would  prevent  him  from  exercising  over 
this  population  every  restraint  from  which  the 
slightest  benefit  to  his  power  is  now  conceived  to 
be  derived.  With  the  system  of  administration 
pursued  in  the  Russian  empire,  he  might  even 
render  this  emancipation  in  fact  illusory,  and  yet 
secure  gratuitously  all  the  advantages  of  conferring 
a  boon  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  serfs,— of 
securing  stiU  more  firmly  the  attachment  of  the 
private  serfs,  through  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  an 
example,— and  of  appearing  incontestibly  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  of  history,  as  a  great  emancipator  and 
reformer.  Viewed  in  this  character,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  ^orld  would  excuse  the  violence,  the 
oppression,  the  severity,  and  the  ambition  conducing 
to  increase  a  power  which  w^  applied  to  efiect  a 
purpose  apparently  so  great  and  noble. 

So  difficult  does  it  appear  to  account  for  this 
want  of  resolution  to  emancipate  the  staves  of  the 
imperial  domam,  in  the  face  of  so  many  causes 
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concurring  to  establish  its  expediency,  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  any  solution  of  this  strange 
hesitation  more  plausible  than  that  once  offered  by 
a  philosophic  Russian  to  the  author, 

"  Natural,^'  he  contended,  "  as  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  meum  and  tuum  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  there  is  a  something  so 
monstrous  in  the  idea  of  a  really  unlimited 
despotism,  which  gives  to  one  individual  not  merely 
extensive  privileges  over  a  hu^  portion  of  the 
earth,  but  the  absolute  possession  of  it  with 
everything  living  and  inanimate  which  it  contains, 
that  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  despot,  has 
seldom  power  to  conceive  it  upon  such  an  extended 
scale.  Unless  gifted  with  extraordinary  mind,  the 
inherent  love  of  property  is  generally  found  to 
operate  with  him,  and  he  feels  an  indefinite 
longing  to  hold  privately  something  within  these 
vast  possessions  whose  boundlessness  fatigues  him. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  except  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  reaUy  absolute  princes,  when  they  hold 
as  complete  possession  of  everything  within  their 
realms  as  it  is  ever  possible  for  frail  humanity  to 
do,  yet  create  themselves  a  private  property — a 
smaller  within  their  wider  domain ;  adopting  the 
feelings  and  the  aimless  avarice  which  is  based 
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upon  the  more  limited  conficiousness  of  ownership 
which  alone  the  ordinary  intellect  can  perfectly 
conceive. 

Innumerable  examples  have  been  afforded  of 
men  in  snch  situations,  seriously  influenced  by  the 
fiitile  and  arbitrary  distinctions  they  have  estab- 
lished betwixt  their  private  and  their  public  rights, 
even  when  the  latter  comprise  all  other  which  can 
possibly  be  assumed.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
private  feeling  of  the  slave-master,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  privilege  as  such, — contained  though 
it  be  within  the  attributes  of  the  emperor, — that 
we  can  refer,  to  account  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility  for  the  impolitic  reluctance  shewn  by 
the  crown  in  the  emancipation  of  its  serfs. 

It  is  true  that  a  strong  and  not  unwise  determi- 
nation, (as  regards  the  interest  of  the  Tsars)  is 
exhibited  to  keep  the  moujiks  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  present  barbarism  and  ignorance,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  present  reign ; 
which  is,  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  designedly  retrogressive.  Instruction 
was  formerly  forced  upon  the  people ;  its  nobility 
were,  until  recently,  encouraged  to  travel  abroad. 
The  latter  are  now  almost  imprisoned  in  the 
empire.     The   Emperor   Nicholas   has    by  ukase 
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prohibited  the  admission  of  the  lower  order  from 
the  elementary  to  the  superior  schools ;  he  has 
forbidden  the  establishment  of  temperance  societies, 
and  has  branded  the  literary  tastes  which  his 
servants  may  exhibit,  by  classing  it  with  insubordi- 
nation and  drunkenness — as  a  vicious  tendency  on 
which  it  is  the  duty  pf  their  superiors  to  report. 
It  appears  to  be  now  received,  that  at  the  present 
day  more  is  to  be  dreaded  than  hoped  for  from  the 
civilisation  of  these  masses,  by  whose  enlighten- 
ment his  predecessors  thought  to  profit.  To  keep 
the  serf  in  his  present  ignorance  and  barbarism,  it 
is  however  by  no  means  necessary  to  retain  him  in 
personal  servitude  ;  and  though  this  consideration, 
added  to  the  many  which  have  been  adduced,  may 
at  any  moment  lead  to  his  nominal  enfranchisement, 
it  will  unhappily  only  be  when  the  growing 
precautions  taking  to  trammel  him  with  other 
bonds,  will  leave  him  no  advantage  in  his  new 
condition. 

The  Muscovite  serf  population  is  undeniably 
attached,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  Tsars  ; 
and  this  serf  population  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  burgher  class ;  because  the  trader,  whether 
simple  mestchinine,  or  first,  second,  or  third  guild 
merchant, — most  commonly  belongs  to  it. 
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iVov,  though  it  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  the 
or  ser&  of   the    empire   form  two   distinct 
lodies,  of  which  23-45ths  are  the  property  of  the 
Ittdholders,  and  upiprards  of  2]-45ths  appertain  to 
the  domain  of  the   emperor  or  empress,  still  this 
serf  property  of  the    crown   is  of   comparatively 
Kcent  origin,  having   accumulated   to  its  present 
extent  from  the  confiscations  of  latter  reigns,  and 
h)m  the  forfeit  mortgages  of  the  nobility.     The 
^wn  serfs    and    the    private    serfs    were    not, 
therefore,  as    now,    two  classes    nearly  equal  in 
Qombers,  but   the   great  mass  of  the  peasantry 
belonged  to  the  latter  category,  and  at  that  time 
<leriyed  those  feelings  of  attachment  towards  the 
Tsans  which  stiU  continuing  to  influence  them  in 
their  new  condition,   distinguish,   if  in   a  much 
lesser  degree,  the  crown  serf  as  weU  as  the  private 
^rf.    Ever  since  the  systematic  abasement  of  the 
nobility,  begun   by  Peter,  and  continued    by  his 
successors  with  more  or  less  of  energy  .and  vigour, 
the  Bossian  sovereigns  have  been  viewed  by  the 
P^ple,  as  stepping  betwixt  them  and  their  lords, 
to  protect  and  snatch  them  from  their  tyranny. 

Though  there  may  be  certain  races  which  submit 
more  readily,  and  thrive  better  than  others  in 
servitude, — like  the  Negro  in  the  black,  and  the 
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Muscovite  in  the  white  breed  of  men, — ^there  are 
none  who  ever  become  so  far  accustomed  to  it  as 
not  to  wish  to  leave  it  directly  they  have  obtained 
the  faintest  glimpse  of  a  freer  condition;  particularly 
when  the  nature  of  their  bondage  is  as  oppressive 
as  in  Russia,  where  the  weight  of  slavery  has  never 
been  alleviated  by  partaking  in  the  slightest  degree 
of  that  semi-patriarchal  character  which  in  some 
Mahomedan  countries  causes  the  slave  to  be 
regarded  as  a  humble  member  of  his  master^s 
family. 

The  Russian  sovereigns,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  period  of  the  nominal  civilisation  of  the  empire, 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  peasantry  the 
impression  that  they  would  eventually  relieve 
them  from  the  galling  yoke  of  private  servitude ; 
and  this  impression  has  at  times  become  so  vivid 
and  so  menacing,  that  it  has  become  repeatedly 
necessary  for  the  government,  even  in  the  present 
reign,  to  give  it  public  contradiction. 

Up  to  the  time  that  he  was  first  taught  to  look 
to  the  Tsar  as  a  protector,  the  moujik  had  bent 
the  more  submissively  to  his  *lord,  that  he  had 
conceived  a  notion  of  his  power,  derived  from  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  exercised  upon  himself. 
We  have  seen  nations  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  the 
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fflagmtude   o{   ihe    despotism   from    which   tbey 
fioffend — even  a  people   with  an  iscontestible  love 
o{  independenoe.     The  Spanianl  b  even  now  ever 
ready  mth  Bome  approval  of  bold  and  ▼iolent  acts, 
by  declaring  that  their  perpetrator  ia  mueko  komhre^ 
''every  inch  a  xomsl^    jaat    aa  he  waa  wont  to 
observe  that  a  monarch  under  aimilar  dreamatances 
waa  mwho  rey,  or  '^  eyery  inch  a  hing.'*^    In  a 
race  naturally  e^rile,  timidy  and  yieUmg,  this 
sort  of  worship  for  power,  however  applied,  may 
therefore  easily  be  understood.    Bnt  directly  the 
slave-master  was  inierfeied  with  at  every  tnm, 
and  evidence  given  in  a  thonaand  ways,  that  if 
his    anthority    remained    unbounded    over    the 
moujik,  he  Wmself  was  only  like  the  potter^s  cby 
before  the  iron  se^re  of  the  Tsars,  all  the  venera- 
tion which  he  had  before  inspired  reverted  to  the 
crowUi  leaving  only  a  feeling  of  latent  irritation 
at  the  galling  yoke. 

Hitherto  his  baron  had  appeared  the  mightiest 
individual  in  the  slaveys  eyes,  he  was  now  taught 
ekariy  to  see  him  trembling  before  one  more 
mighty  still,  one  whom  his  hopes  led  him  to  re- 
gard as  a  protector,  and  in  whom  at  least  he  found 
an  avenger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
exactions  of  the  crown  were  made  from  the  baron, 
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who  had  to  bear  from  his  slaves  all  the  odiom  of 
exacting  the  contributions  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  government  squeezed  from  him* 

In  the  recruitment  for  the  army,  on  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  private  individuals,  the  proprietor  is 
rated  at  so  many  men  per  cent,  upon  his  slaves. 
He  has  to  designate  those  whom  he  chooses  for 
this  hated  service,  and  on  him  falls  the  odium  of 
those  families  from  which  the  recruit  is  chosen ; 
but  the  T«ar,  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  freedom 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  military  service^ 
is  only  seen  in  a  comparatively  amiable  light. 

The  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attachment  engendered 
from  these  causes,   is  still  paramount  with  the 
twenty-three  millions  who  linger  in  private  servi- 
tude ;  but  with  the  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  of 
imperial  serfs,  it  has  undeigone  considerable  modi- 
fications.    It  partakes,  however,  even  where  most 
deeply  rooted,  very  much  more  of  superstitious  awe 
than  of  affection.     It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
enthusiastic    attachment    which    is    occasionally 
exhibited  in  free  countries  towards  popular  princes. 
It  has  no  reference  to  the  individual  man,  but  to 
his  station ;  and  when  he  dies,  is  therefore  trans- 
ferred at  once,  and  without  regret,  to  his  successor. 
It  is  not  even  sensibly  affected  by  the  vices  or  the 
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▼irtues  of  a  sovereign,  which  die  with  him,— but  is 

f«ed  upon  the  despotism  which  endures.     You 

never  meet  with  a  peasant,  who  can  distinguish 

the  sovereigns  under  whose  reign  he  has  lived  in 

anything  but  name.     He  is  alike  ignorant  and 

careless  of  the  ferocious   insainity  of  Paul,    and 

of  the  benevolence  of  Alexander.      Of  all  who 

ruled  before  he  himself  was  bom^  the  names  of 

Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Ivan  the  Terrible^  alone 

survive  traditionally.    The  cruelties  of  the  latter— 

the  most  sanguinary  monster  that  ever  disgraced 

humanity— cited  without  reprobation,  have  earned 

him  this  distinction.     The  ideas  which  the  lower 

order  of  Bussians  entertain  of  the  awful  power  of 

their  emperor^  are  such,  that  they  conceive  nothing 

which   can  resist   his    authority   and   conmiand. 

They  have  heard,  indeed,  of  foreign  states,  and  of 

foreign  princes^  but  believe  them  to  be  in  a  state  of 

dependence  and  vassalage.     It  is  no  uncommon 

thing  to  hear  the  travelled  peasant,   who  is  the 

etprit  fort  of  his  village,   whispering  in  wonder 

when  he  sees  a  talega  posting  by,  in  which  some 

prisoner    is    seated  beside    the    field-jager,    and 

suggesting,  after  he  has  named  the  great  men  of 

the  empire,  that  it  may  be  the  King  of  Prussia, 

or  of  France,  or  England,  sent  for  to  St.  Petersburg, 
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or  despatdbed  to  Siberia  or  to  the  Caucasus,  by 
the  emperor's  order.  This  idea  is  entertained  in 
common  both  by  the  private  and  the  imperial  serfs; 
but  naturally,  a  distinction  already  exists  in  their 
feeling  towards  the  government.  The  private 
slave  in  general  look»  forward  with  envy  to  the 
condition  of  the  emperor^s  slaves,  and  he  still  hopes 
much  from  the  mighty  master  in  whose  name 
retribution  is  so  often  dealt  upon  his  petty  tyrants. 
Hope  operates  no  longer  with  the  imperial  serf. 
He  is  oppressed  by  the  emperor^s  own  servants, 
instead  of  by  a  private  lord ;  he  no  longer,  there- 
fore, sees  in  him  a  protector.  Though  on  the 
whole  his  condition  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to 
that  of  the  average  of  private  serfs,  he  is  apt  to 
look  only  to  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  his 
situation.  To  be  able  to  i^reeiate  both  these 
and  its  advantages,  let  wr  recspitiilate  a  few  of  the 
real  differeness  which  exist  between  the  condition 
of  the  two  classes  into  whieh  the  slave  population  is 
divided. 

The  fiite  of  the  private  serfe  differs  as  much  as 
the  chaneter  of  their  many  masters.  The  vices, 
the  penomai  inhumanity,  the  avarice,  the  necessities^ 
the  inattention  or  absenteeism  of  the  lord,  all 
operate  t^n  the  destiny  of  the  slave.    According 
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to  law,  a  alave  proprietor  can  be  punished  for  put- 
ting his  serf  to  death, — ^but  only  by  incarceration  in 
a  monastery,  eren  if  he  hare  burned  him  alive,  or 
cmeified  him ;  and  such  horrors  hare  been  perpe- 
trated before  now ; — ^let  us  hope^  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  committed  them,  in  a  moment  of  tem- 
porary insanity.  But  another  law  forbids  any 
eourt  to  receive  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against  his 
master.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  ukase  issued  in 
1767,  by  the  Empress  Catherine^  which  says : — 
'^  If  a  serf,  forgetful  of  the  obedience  he  owes  his 
lord,  make  any  complaint  dgainst  him,  particularly 
to  imperial  nugesty,  both  the  author  of  the  petition 
and  he  presenting  it  shidl  be  amenable  to  the 
punishment  which  the  laws  award.*"  This  punish- 
ment is  the  infliction  of  the  knout,  and  exile  to 
Siberia.  This  ukase  has  been  confirmed  by  another 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1828,  with  a 
dight  modification ;  so  that  as  the  law  now  stands, 
(article  577  of  that  division  of  the  Russian  code 
irtiidi  treats  on  serfdom,)  it  forbids  the  serf  to 
aeeuse  or  give  evidence  against  his  master,  under 
penalty  of  capital  punishment,  in  any  but  the  two 
following  cases, — ^vis:  1.  Treason  against  the 
erown.  2.  Goncealment  of  the  number  of  his  slaves 
liable  to  the  imperial  poll-tax* 
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As  long,  therefore,  as  a  master  confines  his 
cruelties  to  his  own  slaves,  without  interfering  with 
those  of  other  people,  he  is  practically  safe.  The 
law  itself  is  therefore,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  neutralized  by  this  contradictory  clause; 
but  if  it  oould  even  be  put  into  execution,  the  most 
barbarous  murder  of  a  slave  does  not  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  capital  offences,  which  in  Russia 
is  exile  to  Siberia,  and  the  infliction  of  the  knout. 
The  law^thus,  in  its  very  theory,  does  not  pretend 
to  give  the  slave  the  protection  which  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  was  practically  extended  to  the 
West  Indian  negro  by  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain.  During  the  administration  of  Spencer 
Perceval,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1811,  the  Honour^ 
able  A.  W.  Hodge,  a  member  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty^s  Council  at  Tortola,  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  his  negroes  by  excessive  flogging. 
The  law  does  not  in  Russia,  even  in  1845,  render 
such  a  retribution  possible  upon  a  slave  proprietor, 
under  any  circumstances.  Such  punishment  as  it 
threatens  in  the  few  instances  where  it  is  possible 
for  the  evidence  of  freemen  to  establish  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime,  is  quite  inefficient  to  deter,  in 
a  country  where  the  laws  are  so  easily  evaded. 
Besides  tfiis,  the  proprietor,  where  a  certain  dis- 


tttce  removed  froia  a  police  station,  can  punish 
withoat  other  legal  limitation  tban  the  responsibility 
vhieh  UIb  upon  bim  if  liis  victim  dies  within  three 
days;  and  at  all  times  lie  bas  a  right  to  send  his 
serfs,  male  and  female,  and  of  any  age,  as  often  as 
he  pleases,  not  Cor  trial,  bat  for  correction,  to  the 
police  aathorities,  ^tbout  incurring  the  remotest 
risk. 

The  ukases  issued  to  protect  the  slave,  princi- 
[aQj  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, are  a  dead- letter; 
bat  if  zealously  enforced,  they  would  be  as  ineffi- 
cient for  that  purpose  as  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  unhappily 
prove  to  effect  their  object.  Drovers  and  carters 
are  occasionally  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  it  is 
doubtfol  whether  the  penalties  enforced  have 
tended  to  diminish  animal  suffering.  Men  bru- 
taiised  enongh  to  commit  barbarities  which  come 
within  the  act,  may  indeed  become  more  careful  of 
detection,  but  will  commonly  wreak  their  revenge 
iu  the  shape  of  increased  cruelty  towards  the  ani- 
inalfl  to  which  they  attribute  their  punishment. 
They  know  that,  like  the  Bussian  serf,  these  poor 
dumb  beasts  cannot  give  evidence. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  private  serf  is  life  and 
limb  at  the  ^disposal  of  his  master,  as  completely  as 
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slaves  have  ever  been  in  any  country.  He  can  be 
sold  or  hired  out  like  a  beast  of  burthen^  The  law 
now  wills  that  a  certain  portion  of  land  must  be 
sold  with  him,  but  land  is  of  mere  nominal  value. 
The  master  may  remove  one  or  all  his  peasants 
for  life  froui  one  estate  to  another,  though  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart.  In  purchasing  a  slave,  he 
has,  therefore,  only  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
receiving  from  the  former  proprietor  a  few  acres 
with  him,  of  which  he  soon  forgets  the  possession, 
and  from  which  he  may  remove  the  slave,  separat- 
ing him  for  ever  from  his  family,  and  dooming  him 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  his  home. 

The  slave,  male  or  female,  cannot  many  without 
the  permission  of  the  lord  ;-*-the  law  stipulates 
that  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  marry  against  their 
inclinations,  but  does  not  offer  to  protect  them ; 
and  the  means  of  coercion  in  the  power  of  the 
masters  are  so  efficient^  that  resistance  to  their 
wishes  is  unknown.  A  soured  old  maid  may  some- 
times be  seen,  forcing  all  the  handsomest  girls  in 
a  village  to  wed  the  most  .repulsive  objects ;  at 
another,  an  experimental  agriculturist  will  range 
his  male  and  female  slaves  by  categories,  and  marry 
them  according  to  some  fanciful  theory  which  he 
believes  will  tend  most  rapidly  to  the  reproduction 
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^  tbe  speeieB.  No  further  respecl  ia  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  the  (atlier  or  of  the  husband,  of  the 
(boater  or  the  wife  ;  and  there  are  no  purposes, 
tie  most  mfamoua,  to  iw^hich  the  shive  is  not  always 
We  to  be  devoted,  and  frequently  applied.  The 
master  may  at  any  titne  send  his  male  slave  to 
Siberia,  or  for  a  soldier, — ^and  some  he  must  con- 
stantly chooae  for  this  service. 

Where  the  law  offers  little  ostensible,  and  no 
^  protection, — where  there  is  no  public  opinion, 
and  where  the  masters  only  superficially  civilized, 
are  plunged  in  all  the  vices  which  have  usually 
inarked  the  decrepitude  of  society,  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  what  most  often  be  the  condition  of 
^eir  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  his  lord  may  be 
healthy,  b^ievolent,  or  su£5ciently  conscious  of  his 
true  interests  to  see  the  advantages  he  may  derive 
ftom  his  prosperity.  In  this  case,  the  moujik  often 
derives  from  his  connexion  with  his  master,  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  wealth ;  and  with  this  wealth, 
which  he  has  learned  by  a  thousand  arts  to  conceal 
eo  that  it  can  seldom  all  be  extorted  from  him  by 
any  change  of  fortune,  he  sometimes  manages  to 
purehase  freedom.  Beii^  less  exposed  to  the  ra- 
padty  of  the  police  and  government  agents  than  a 
crown  serf,  or  free  trader^  he  has  therefore,  under 
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a  wise  or  good  master,  in  some  respects  the  advan- 
tage of  them. 

It  is  easier  for  him  to  become  rich,  in  a  country 
where  riches,  or  at  least  competence,  appear  so 
easily  attainable  by  the  indostrious  peasant,  who 
enjoys  any  respite  from  the  habitual  extortion  of 
his  master,  and  of  the  imperial  servants,  whose 
double  oppression  in  general  weighs  so  heavily  on 
him.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
Russia  bears  no  analogy  to  those  densely  peopled 
countries,  in  which  the  superabundance  of  labour, 
and  the  limited  channels  through  which  industry 
can  be  made  available,  render  existence  a  painful 
struggle  for  a  portion  of  the  population. 

The  Russian  only  requires  not  to  be  cruelly  inter- 
fered with,  to  grow  affluent.  Somewhere  about 
122  individuals  out  of  every  126  are  reduced,  on  an 
average,  to  consume  less  than^ix  shillings^  worth  of 
produce  monthly.  Whereas,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
state  of  servitude  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the 
wretched  government  which  cramps  their  energies, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  labour  of  an  able-bodied  man 
will  bring  him  in  a  pound  a  week  at  the  lowest 
computation. 
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The  greater  nninbeT  of  the  prosperous  traders 
have  grown  wealthy  through  the  kindness  and  pro- 
tection of  their  lords,  or  have  thns  been  enabled  to 
acquire  their  freedom.  There  is  always,  however, 
for  the  private  slave,  this  terrible  drawback,  even 
onder  the  best  of  masters, — ^the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  the  dread  of  coming  into  the  possession  of  a 
cruel  or  rapacious  successor.  Of  such  vital  import- 
ance is  the  character  of  his  lord  to  his  serfs,  and 
such  is  the  facility  with  which,  under  an  indulgent 
master,  they  may  prosper,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  when  an  estate  which  has  been  well  ad- 
ministered passes  out  of  his  hands  by  death  or  sale, 
to  find  them  applying  to  some  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, of  whose  humanity  to  his  own  people  they 
are  convinced,  and  requesting  him  to  purchase 
them,  on  consideration  of  their  furnishing  him  with 
the  requisite  sum. 

A  similar  instance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
author  of  these  volumes: — A  nobleman,  with  a 
small  estate,  but  who  had  behaved  with  unvarying 
kbdness  to  his  serfe,  was  waited  on  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  serfs  of  a  vast  adjoining  domain,  then 
about  to  be  sold,  and  of  which  the  full  value  of  his 
oiwn  would  not  have  paid  a  year's  rental.  They 
offered  to  advance  him  the  money  to  purchase  this,— 
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and  of  course  such  an  advance  from  men  about  to 
become  his  bondsmen  was  a  gift.  Unhappily,  when 
the  negotiation  waa  nearly  concluded,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  it  was  dreaded  that 
his  lungs  might  be  affected,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
doctor  having  confirmed  this  apprehension,  the 
serfs  withdrew  their  offer.  Meanwhile,  this  people, 
who  had  enjoyed  for  years  a  state  of  peace  and 
liberty,  which  had  led  to  such  prosperity,  passed 
with  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  an  avarieiouB  and 
eccentric  beldame,  who  on  her  arrival  began  by 
causing  several  of  her  people,  taken  haphazaml,  to 
be  chastised;  to  let  them  know,  she  said,  *'  that  she 
would  not  be  imposed  on,  though  she  was  a  woman."*" 
The  second  day  she  amused  herself  with  trying  the 
contents  of  her  English  medicine  chest  upon  her 
slaves,  to  ascertain  the  precise  effects  of  each ;  and 
beyond  this  the  author  knows  no  more  of  her  in- 
aul^piciously  commencing  reign. 

Happiness,  enjoyed  under  any  despotism,  public 
or  private^  is,  however,  obviously  uncertain.  The 
history  of  an  estate  in  Russia  is  in  this  respect  a 
picture  of  the  empire,  only  that,  as  besides  benevo- 
lent intentions,  it  requires  singular  talent,  and 
energy  to  produce  beneficial  results  in  a  realm 
so  extensive,-**^  good  sovereign  is  a  sc^cer  acci- 
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dent  for  the  nation,  than  a  good  slaye^master  for 
the  slave. 

Now,  if  we  torn  to  the  serfe  of  the  imperial  do- 
main, amongst  other  advantagea,  they  Ubonr  under 
no  such  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  They 
are  not  subject  to  be  sold  from  one  master  to 
another,  since  the  emperor,  though  constantly  in- 
creasing their  number  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
mortgaged  estates  of  his  nobility,  very  rarely  parts 
with  hia  slaves  to  another  owner. 

The  imperial  serf  is  not  either  liable  to  the  same 

extensive  privations  which  the  private  serf  endures, 

nor  to  the  same  extent  of  capricious  cruelty  of 

which  he  is  at  times  the  victim.     He  can  more 

readily  obtain  leave  to  move  about  the  empire ;  and 

he  enjoys  some  of  the  advantages  of  belonging  to 

an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietor, — but  then  it 

is  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  who  has  abandoned  the 

administration  of  his  overgrown  estates  to  overseers 

and  agents.     This    comparative  exemption  from 

utter  misery  and  unendurable  tyranny,  which  the 

crown  serf  to  some  extent  enjoys,  is  not,  however, 

without  exception.     The  vast  and  corrupt  body 

which  administers  this  prodigious  estate,  is  some- 

times'guilty  of  increcUble  barbarity  and  injustice ; 

and  the  imperial  serfs  are  sometimea  decimated  by 
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hunger,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  private 
individuals, — and  to  an  extent  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  volumes  was  not  aware,  even 
when  he  published  the  ^'Revelations  of  Rus- 
sia.'" Though  it  is  true  that  in  cases  of  famine 
relief  is  always  aflforded  from  the  imperial  treasury 
to  this  population,  the  sums  intended  for  that  pur^ 
pose  seldom  reach  their  destination. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  incontestible  that 
the  average  condition  of  the  imperial  is  better  than 
that  of  the  private  serf ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  conclusive  proof  thereof,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  private  serfs  would  willingly  change  places 
with.those  belonging  to  the  emperor ;  but  then,  if 
you  question  the  crown  serf  on  the  subject,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will  let  you  perceive  that  he 
looks  with  envy  on  the  condition  of  the  serf  owned 
by  a  private  master. 

He  will  point  out  to  you  the  numerous  examples 
of  private  slaves  who  have  attained  to  vast  wealth, 
who  have  succeeded  in  purchasing,  or  been  gifted 
with  freedom, — all  chances  of  which  as  an  imperial 
slave  he  is  almost  entirely  deprived. 

And  in  fact,  though  the  great  majority  of  suc- 
cessful traders  are,  or  have  been,  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude, it  is  almost  invariably  in  a  state  of  private 
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servitude  that  they  have  attained  their  prosperity. 
In  point  of  fact,  wherever  the  crown  serf  succeeds  in 
obtaining  permifision  to  trade,  and  resorts  to  a  town 
for  that  purpose,  besides  the  exactions  of  the  ad* 
ministrators  of  the  imperial  domains,  he  becomes  a 
▼ietim  to  the  extortion  of  the  police  and  other 
government  servants,  who  regard  it  as  their  undis* 
puted  right  to  turn  him  to  any  possible  account. 
The  soil  is,  however,  so  fertile,  that,  wherever  con- 
fining himself  to  its  cultivation  he  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  under  the  direction  of  overseers  who 
are  tolerably  reasonable,  it  is  by  no  means  un» 
common  for  the  imperial  serf  to  attain  considerable 
agricultural  wealth ;  but  in  that  case  the  detestable 
and  Machiavelian  policy  of  the  crown  itself  intei^ 
feres,  and  proves  as  pernicious  as  in  other  cases  the 
oppression  of  its  agents,  for  which  it  may  indeed 
be  held  responsible,  but  with  which  it  has  no 
connivance. 

Wherever  by  his  industry  and  intelligence  a 
crown  serf  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  agricultural 
wealth,  converting  his  hut  and  his  patch  of  ground 
into  flourishing  farms,  and  having  erected  valuable 
buildings,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of 
jeoxn  he  is  suddenly  transplanted  for  life  to  a  dis« 
taut  government;    in  which  case    the   property 
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which  he  has  colldcted,  and  must  leave  behind,  fetlls 
to  the  use  of  the  imperial  domain. 

A  double  advantage  is  supposed  to  arise  from  this 
injustice :  firstly, — the  immediate  gain  derived  from 
this  insidious  confiscation ;  whilst,  secondly,  this 
proved  and  industrious  labourer  in  the  imperial 
vineyard  is  removed  to  fructify  some  hitherto  un- 
productive spot.  Amongst  the  higher  authorities, 
this  is  called  taking  the  honey  from  the  emperor^s 
hives ;  and  the  author  has  heard  this  iniquitous 
proceeding  highly  extolled  for  its  ii^nuity,  by 
comparison  with  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  divan, 
which  allows  its  servants  to  accumulate  treasures, 
and  then,  through  the  intermedium  of  the  bow- 
strh^,  sweeps  them  all  into  the  treasury  of  the 
sultan.  '^  Thaty^^  say  they, ''  is  the  old  barbarous 
system  of  suffocatii^  the  bees  in  the  hive;  but  our 
emperor  takes  away  the  honey  without  destroying 
them,  and  then  lets  loose  his  bees  to  gather  fresh."" 
It  may  appear  strange,  but  such  is  the  force  of  in- 
dustrious habit,  that  after  this  discouraging  experi- 
ence, these  men  are  really  sometimes  seen  attempting 
to  accumulate  property  again ;  but  though  this  is 
occasionally  true  with  the  individual,  it  is  not  so 
¥^th  his  class,  which  is  impoliticaUy  deterred  from 
any  general  or  serious  attempt  to  attain  such  un- 
certain prosperity. 
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The  imperial  serf  is  taxed  aft  the  stipulated  sum 
of  fifteen  roubles  annually ;  he  is  bound  to  keep  the 
roads  in  order,  and  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
hboor  to  works  of  public  utility ;  and  he  receives 
bom  the  erown  for  his  support  ten  dsiatines  of 
had  to  oultiTate.  He  is  bound  to  feed  the  troops 
quartefed  upon  him,  and  to  aSbrd  means  of  con- 
veyance for  the  public  service,  and  is  ostensibly 
awurded  payment  for  the  same.  Practically,  how- 
ever, he  is  90  much  at  the  mercy  o£  the  vast 
establishment  of  officials  comprised  in  the 
sdminisiration  of  the  imperial  domains,  that  the 
auiual  tttx  extends  to  double  and  treble  its  avowed 
amount ;  he  cannot  stir  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
without  the  dearly  purchased  pennission  of  these 
npadous  agents,  and  he  is  liable  with  his  family 
to  any  corporat. punishment  it  pleases  them  to 
inflict,  or  to  banishment  to  Siberia  at  their  will  and 
pleasure*  What  he  most  dreads,  however,  and 
what  ia  consequently  used  as  the  readiest  means  of 
extortion,  is  being  selected  for  the  anny,  or  for  the 
government  wori»«  The  disgust  and  horror 
entertained  by  the  lower  order  of  Muscovites  for 
the  military  profession,  which  after  a.  certain 
period  of  service  frees  them  from  riaveiy,  is  so 
profound  and  deeply  rooted,  that  it  is  only  fiilly  to 
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be  acconnted  for,  by  the  innate  aversion  of  this 
pacific  people  to  everything  warlike.  Uninviting 
as  may  be  the  prospect  of  the  soldier,  it  is  still 
strange  to  see  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
peasantry  will  cling  to  the  most  wretched  mode  of 
life  rather  than  be  enlisted;  but  their  dread  of 
serving  in  the  public  works  or  the  manufactories 
of  the  crown,  is  perfectly  natural. 

When  the  traveller  is  shown  the  mines  and 
canals,  or  the  vast  imperial  manufactories  and  iron 
works,' — ^when  he  sees  the  stupendous  docks  in  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic,  he  is 
seldom  aware  of  the  true  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunates by  whom  they  have  been  erected  and  are 
chiefly  filled.  They  are  forced  labourers,  slaves 
of  the  imperial  domain.  It  is  considered  that  as 
they  are  the  emperorV  property,  they  are  bound 
to  do  the  work  he  wishes  done,  without  remunera- 
tion; and  they  consequently  receive  only  the 
coarse  rations  necessary  for  their  support,  and  the 
almost  nominal  pay  of  the  soldier.  So  far  from 
any  encouragement  being  held  out  for  the  zeal  they 
may  show,  or  the  proficiency  they  may  attain,  they 
see  by  experience  that  the  more  a  workman  is 
valued,  the  longer  and  the  harder  is  the  toil  at 
which  he  is  kept,  and  the  less  his  chance  of  ever 
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being  ^missed  tohiB  inllage  ;  whiLst,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is  the  bakit  of  the  slave  to  conceal  his 
dexterity,  the  awkwardness  he  may  show  is  always 
sapposed  to  be  {eigned»  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
course  of  cruel  treatment  that  it  is  believed  to  be  real* 

So  prejudicial  is  this  iniquitous  system  to  the 
^ery  interests  of  these  establishments,  by  destroy- 
ing all  emulation,  that  it  is  fowid  that  the  labour 
of  these  imperial  serfs,  which  costs  nothing  but  the 
value  of  their  coarse  food  a^d  raiment,  is  still 
dearer  than  that  of  lughly  paid  workmen  in  private 
nuuiufactories  kept  by  foreigners  in  the  empire. 

The  private  serf  may  hope  in  some  cases  to  profit 
br  his  industry,  his  skill,  and  the  proficiency  he 
has  acquired  in  various  arts ;  for  though  his  master, 
in  letting  him  seek  employment,  commonly  raises 
his  obrock  or  annual  tax  in  such  proportion  to  his 
supposed  gains,  as  at  times  to  absorb  them  all, 
still  the  baron  is  sometimes  reasonable,  and  more 
frequently  deceived ;  but  the  crown  serf  is  debarred 
from  all  such  prospect. 

This  incertitude  of  a  proper  requital  for  their 
labour  in  the  one  case,  and  the  certainty  in  the 
other,  of  the  value  of  their  services  proving  rather 
prejudicial  than  otherwise  to  themselves,  has 
rendered    it    a  maxim  of   a    traditonal    wisdom 
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amongst  tbe  alayes  of  both  claBses,  obstinately  to 
conceal  their  ac<}uijrements  as  much  as  possible. 
This  notorious  habit  has  accustomed  those  who 
have  any  of  these  unfortunates  committed  to  their 
charge,  with  whose  antecedents  they  are  unac- 
quainted, to  consider  in  every  case  their  ignorance 
and  awkardness  as  the  results  of  ill-^will,  which  a 
due  course  of  severity  may  conquer.  There  is  no 
Russian  employed  as  thesuperintendant  of  peasants 
bom  and  reared  far  from  his  own  eye,  who  will 
not  relate  to  you  instances  in  whi^sh,  after  a  due 
number  of  inflictions  of  the  lash,  some  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge  did  not  miraculously  find 
the  use  of  their  hands  and  of  their  tools ;  and  this 
of  course  confirms  him  in  his  system,  forgetful  that 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  his  cruelty  has 
been  wasted  without  result* 

Amongst  the  many  superficial  remarks  made  by 
travellers  on  the  Russian  empire,  it  has  frequently 
been  observed,  how  wonderfully  efficacious  is,  after 
all,  the  violence  used  towards  the  peasant.  ^^  If 
the  master  wishes  the  serf  to  become  a  tailor,  a 
carpenter,  a  shoemaker, — say  these  philosophers, 
he  is  set^  -to  work  at  once,  flogged  when  he  fSuls 
and  then  flogged  and  flogged  again,  and  it  is 
trluy   marvellous   how  singularly  this  course  of 
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piDeeedisg  «timalatee  the  inyentiTe  gemufl  of  the 
Basnan,  for  he  beoomes  in  the  briefeit  possible 
ipsce  of  time  what  his  master  wishes.  Hence  they 
irequently  proceed  to  insinuate  that  such  treatment 
is  in  some  measure  excusable  towards  so  singular 
a  people,  or  at  least  this  is  the  inference  too  often 
diawn  (rom  their  statement ;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fiu^,  it  should  only  tend  to  prove  how  the  long 
injustice  of  their  superiors  has  taught  the  slave 
class  to  conceal  the  skill  and  ingenuity  by  which 
they  can  never  hope  to  profit^  and  how  a  farther 
cruelty  and  injustice  is  practised  to  surprise  the 
secret  of  this  concealment,  indiscriminately  on  those 
who  are  innocent  or  guilty  of  it* 

This  obstinate  ill-will  of  the  moujiks,  which  se- 
verity does  not  always  conquer,  is,  as  it  may  readily 
be  imagined,  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  very  inte- 
rests of  their  owners.  Let  us  take  one  instance 
out  of  millions,  which  will  show  at  once  the  cause 
for  hopeless  discouragement  in  the  crown  serf,  and 
the  prejudicial  operation  of  this  feeling  on  the  inte- 
restsof  the  government.  An  Englishman  employed 
in  a  certain  imperial  manufEtctory,  informed  the 
author  that  he  served  the  Russian  government 
by  contract.  In  England  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
workmen  in  a  similar  establishment,  earning  by 
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hard  labour  a  high  salary  for  an  artisan.     He  had 
acquired  that  limited  but  practical  knowledge  of  a 
given  branch  which  mere  theory  will  not  supply, 
and  he  was  consequently  offered  an  engagement  in 
Russia,     As  is  usual  in  such  cases  with  skilful 
workmen  highly  paid  in  England,  he  refused  to  go 
to  a  distant  country  until  a  tempting  offer  was 
made  him  ;  and  once  in  Aussia,  he  acted  merely  as 
superintendant  in  his  department.     His  sole  utility 
consisted  in  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  mixture 
of  certain  ingredients^    and  he  pointed  out  to  the 
author  one  of  his  workmen,  a  crown  slave,  whom  he 
frankly  confessed  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  as  himself,  but  added  that  the  slave  would  never 
avow  it,  being  assured  from  the  example  of  several 
of  his  companions,  that  the  only  result  would  be  his 
retention  tiU  a  later  age  in  the  manufactory.     The 
government  thus  paid    the   Englishman  between 
three  and  four  hundred  pounds  per  anpum  uselessly, 
and  the  poor  serf  saw  a  foreigner  receive  this  sum 
whUst  aware  that  his  own  proficiency  in  the  art 
would  never  procure  him  more  than  the  coarse 
black  bread  and  fermented  cabbage  on  which  he 
lived,  or  tend  to  exempt  him  from  the  rigid  mili- 
tary discipline  which  in  the  imperial  works  and 
establishments  adds  its  irksome  restraints  to  the 
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fflonoton J  of  a  manufactory  life,  and  to  the  toil  of 

the  laboarer. 

For  it  will,  of  course,  excite  no  surprise,  that 
military  habits,  dress,  and  organisation  should  be 
extended  to  these  workmen  under  a  government 
which  clothes  in  the  significant  uniform,  and  distin- 
guishes by  military  rank,  such  varied  classes,  from 
the  members  of  the  holy  synod  of  the  Russian 
church  down  to  the  lampli^ters. 

When  we  see  this  system  applied — ^with  a  vigour 
mcreasing  every  reign,  and  never  so  far  exerted  as 
in  the  present— 4o  a  people,  of  which  the  great 
bulk,  that  is  to  say^  the  whole  Muscovite  portion 
of  it,  is  by  nature  peculiarly  disinclined  to  every- 
thing military,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
inspiring  thought  of  the  government  policy  must 
have  been  to  conquer  this  repugnance,  on  the  prin* 
ciple  that  habit  becomes  a  second  nature.  The 
obvious  result,  however,  has  been,  instead  of  giving 
birth  to  any  taste  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  through  this  martial  administration  of  its 
pacific  subjects,  to  induce  a  more  profound  disgust 
amongst  them  for  everything  therewith  connected. 
When  we  examine  the  usually  abject  condition - 
either  of  the  private  or  of  the  crown  serf  in  his 
Dative  village,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  once  sunk. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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into  such  misery  and  degradation,  he  must  be  to- 
lerably insensible  to  a  little  further  restraint ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  ease.  The  loss  of  liberty 
may  produce  the  most  humble  submission  to  re- 
straints more  irksome  still,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  slave  enjoys  every  remnant  of  freedom  left 
him  even  by  sufferance,  and  keenly  feels  its  depri- 
vation. The  serf  in  his  village,  tiiough  exposed 
to  perpetual  tyranny, — ^though  liable  to  every  in* 
jury  in  his  person,  his  interests,  his  feelings, 
and  affections,  still  commonly  enjoys  some  de» 
gree  of  liberty  and  peace,  however  uncertain;  but 
directly  he  is  incorporated  in  any  of  the  institu* 
tions  organised  for  the  imperial  service,  his  life  be- 
comes one  monotonous  period  of  restraint  without 
hope  or  alleviation. 

The  imperial  serfis,  whilst  their  numbers  have 
augmented,  find  their  condition  becoming  in  two 
ways  harder.  Firstly,  the  increased  chaiges  of 
the  government,  arising  chiefly  from  the  preposter- 
ous augmentation  of  its  military  force,  obliges  it  to 
oppress  more  heavily  its  own  as  well  as  the  private 
serfs  ;  whilst  the  progress  of  luxury  amongst  the 
officials  who  administer  Ihem,  and  their  increasing 
numbers,  have  forced  them  to  wring  more  out  of 
them  than  was  formerly  believed  practicable. 
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The  science  of  extracting  the  full  amount  of 
menand means  from  a  population,  was  oomparatiyely 
undeveloped  before  the  French  revolution ;  but  this 
is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  civilisation  which  Russia 
has  perfectly  appropriated :  secondly,  the  increase 
of  the  miUtaryforce,of  the  government  manufekctories 
and  works,  and  the  establishment  of  military  colonies, 
to  all  of  which  they  are  called  personally  to  con- 
tribute, inspires  them  with  disgust  and  dread,  whilst 
the  organization  of  every  department  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  assumes  a  vexatious  minute- 
ness from  which  there  is  daily  less  possibility  of 
eec^)e.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  crown  serf, 
whilst  full  of  awe  at  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
regards  lum  with  far  less  attachment  than  his 
brother  slave. 

It  has  been  said  elsewhere,  that  partial  rebellions 
of  the  serfis,  when  local  oppression  becomes  unen- 
durable, are  frequent  throughout  the  empire. 
On  these  occasions,  like  the  camel  goaded  into 
fury,  they  turn  on  their  tyrants,  and  putting  them 
to  cruel  deaths,  bum  and  destroy  and  ravage. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  one  of  the 
distinguished  fiunily  of  Aprazis  perished  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  fact  was  generally  known, 
uot  on  account  of  his  great  name,  bat  beciiuse  it 
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enabled  his  wife,  then  reBiding  in  Austria,  and  who 
had  long  in  vain  sued  for  a  divorce,  to  many ;  and 
it  is  never  but  through  some  such  casualty  that 
these  Jacqueries  come  to  light.  It  is,  however,  rer 
markable  that  out  of  about  a  dozen  revolts  of  pri* 
vate  serfs,  of  which  the  author  received  accounts 
from  personal  testimony,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
peasants,  in  the  midst  of  their  excesses,  always 
spoke  with  respect  of  the  emperor,  and  often  were 
excited  by  their  leaders  in  his  name  to  fresh  acts  of 
outrageous  violence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
amongst  the  imperial  serfs  lliese  rebellions  are  also 
frequent,  though  in  a  like  manner  local,  and  pro- 
duced  by  the  unendurable  oppression  of  their  over- 
seers. If  fewer  instances  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  seek  for  information  in  these  matters, 
considering  the  additional  fiicilities  for  suppressing 
it  in  such  cases,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  these  revolts  occur  as  commonly  amongst  the 
imperial,  as  amongst  the  private  slaves. 

The  conduct  of  the  insurgents  is  usually  in 
both  cases  the  same,  with  this  remarkable  distinc* 
tion  however,  that  in  every  one  of  these  rebellions, 
from  that  dangerous  outbreak  in  the  military  colo- 
nies on  the  banks  of  the  Volchova,  towards  the 
close  of  Alexander's  i*«igB9  down  to  those  of  most 
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i^Boent  occurrence,  the  imperial  Blayes,  when  once 
rooaed,  show  none  of  that  superstitious  awe  for  the 
sovereign,  wluch  with  their  fellow  slares  survives 
^nn  when  ihey  hare  furiously  broken  through  all 
other  trammels. 

An  officer  who  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  inili- 
taiy  ooloniea  in  the  government  of  Novogorod,  and 
who  had  some  reason  to  remember  them,  having 
Btfiowly  escaped  being  boiled  alive,  informed  the 
author,  that  when  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  rebels 
in  the  emperor^s  name,  they  tore  the  portrait  of 
hifl  imperial  majesty  from  the  walls,  and  ignomin- 
ionsly  trampled  it  under  foot.  The  image  of  the 
saint  which  hangs  in  the  comer  of  every  Russian 
apartment,  wais  however,  still  respected. 

Bat  if  there  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  feel- 
ing with  whidi  the  two  classes  of  slaves  regard 
their  sovereign  or  his  government,  there  is  also  a 
difference  equally  significant  between  the  great 
mass  of  uneducated  Russians,  who  are  filled  with 
awe  at  the  imperial  power,  and  the  few  for  whom 
the  preitige  of  its  omnipotence  is  destroyed.  This 
is  chiefly  observable  amongst  the  soldiery.  The 
few  veterans  who  have  survived  the  campaigns 
agaunstthe  Republic  and  Napoleon,  the  scanty  rem- 
nant of  the  last  Turkish  campaign  and  the  last  but 
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one  in  Poland — ^may  be  distinguished  by  the  very 
much  less  respectful  tone  in  which  they  speak  of 
the  imperial  authority. 

Usually,  the  soldiers,  like  the  peasantry,  are  full 
of  deferential  awe ;  they  regard  their  emperor  as 
the  master  of  the  earth,  and  appear  to  view  in  the 
light  of  rashness — or,  one  might  almost  say  of  blas- 
phemy— any  opposition  to  an  order  emanating  from 
him ;  but  wherever  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  distinctly  seeing  that  his  power  is  limited  to 
Russia,  and  that  there  are  vast  nations  beyond 
exempt  from  his  rule, — ^where  they  have  seen  his 
authority  braved  with  success  by  rebellious  Poles 
and  contemptuous  Turks,  their  confidence  in  his 
infallibility  is  destroyed;  and  then  their  veneration, 
being  based  rather  on  fear  than  on  affection,  under- 
goes a  singular  modification. 
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CHAP.    IIL 


THE  £MFEROB  KICHOLAS,  AKD  THE  SLAVE 

POPULATION. 

B^)dlioQ  of  the  crown  slftTeB  and  priyaie  daveo— Probabilities 
of  a  aodal,  or  Blare  war — Conduct  of  the  slares  in  t^e  rebel- 
UoDfi  of  PosHteheff,  and  during  the  Freneh  inraaion  of  1812^ 
Admiral  T<±itcliasoff  and  the  Emperor* 

Thb  beqaently  recmring  insurrections  of  the  serfs 
of  aU  descriptions  have,  it  is  true,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  merely  a  local  character.  The  in- 
surrection of  the  crown  serfs  in  the  military  colo- 
nies on  the  banks  of  the  Volchova,  towards  the 
close  of  Alexander'^s  reign,  in  which  his  favourite, 
the  tyrannical  Arakcheief^  their  founder,  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  though  it  created  consider- 
able aburm  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  the  time, 
toold  scarcely  be  deemed  an  exception.  This  re« 
▼olt  derived  its  sole  importance  from  pointing  out 
io  vividly  the  danger  to  the  Tsars,  of  the  gigantic 
plan,  of  which  these  colonies  were  a  first  experiment. 
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for  rendering  the  whole  empire  one  vast  military 
establishment, — a  plan  from  that  moment  virtually 
abandoned. 

These  partial  rebellions  are  the  result  of  despera^ 
tion  unmixed  with  the  faintest  hope.     When  op- 
pression is  pushed,  too  far,  Siberia  and  the  knout 
have  not  terrors  enough   by  comparison  with  the 
sufferings  the  slaves  endure,  to  deter  them  from 
the  satiation  of  revenge.     Beyond  this  the  insur- 
gents never  seem  to  aspire.     In  the  military  colo- 
nies abovB  alluded    to,   the  habitual  severity  of 
Araktcheiers  administration,  would  probably  not 
have  produced  this  outbreak,  without  the  natural 
horror  and  disinclination  of  the  peasantry'  to  the 
military  nature  of  their  new  organisation ;  for  it 
must  be  observed,  that  though  the  cavalry   colo- 
nies in  the  south  have  since  attained  to  consider- 
able prosperity,  that  they  are  composed  not  of 
Muscovites,  but  chiefly  of  Ruthenians,  who  have 
a    marked    predilection    for    everything  warlike, 
which,  their  Muscovite  brethren  dread  and  detest 
so  much  that  they  make  little,  if  any,  didiiBction 
between  being  enlisted,  or  exiled   for  Hfe  to  Si- 
beria. 

But  though  there  has  never  been,  and  probably 
never  wiU  be,  anything  like  a  spontaneous  attempt 
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made  by  the  serfs  to  shake  oflF  the  yoke  of  servitude, 

it  becomes   a  very  different   question  how  they 

might  act  if  supported  by  some  external  agency 

efficiently  powerful   to  neatralise  their  belief  in 

the  temporal  omnipotence  of  their  Tsars. 

living  the  last  eentury,  the  serfs  have  been 
thus  twice  tempted ;  firstly  in  the  rebellion  of  Pu- 
gatcheff  in  the  last  generation ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  memory  of  the  present,  during  the  French  in- 
vasion. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  second  instance  was  that  afforded  in  the  in- 
^ion  of  BuBsia  by  Napoleon  in  1812. 

There  are  few  historical  events  of  importance, 
n«9tf  our  own  time,  of  which  impressions  so  erro- 
neous have  remained  upon  the  public  mind,  or 
which  have  retained  so  long  the  colouring  given 
l>y  the  paasione  and  the  prejudices  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Constituting  an  episode  of  profound  interest  in 

the  long  smuggle   between  France  and  England, 

it  could  not  easily  be  then  regarded  in  this  country 

with  due  impartiality.     The  example  of  popular 

Patriotism  in  the  Peninsula,  where  an  indomitable 

poople  continued  obstinately  to  assert  its  indepen<* 

dence  wi^  evervanquisbed  armies,  led  the  English 
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public  to  conceive  an  ideal  analogy  of  character  be- 
tween the  Bussians  and  the  Spaniards. 

The  magnitude  of  the  conqueror'^s  reverses, 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  previous  fortunes, 
could  be  traced  to  one  dramatic  incident — the  de- 
struction of  tbe  holy  city  of  the  invaded  empire — 
on  which  the  startling  change  appeared  to  hinge. 
With  the  example  of  Saragossa  fresh  in  its  re- 
collection, the  English  public  jumped  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  patriotic  sacrifice  of  un- 
equalled greatness  had  led  deservedly  to  the  un- 
paralleled results  which  followed.  The  fact  that 
the  Russian  government  not  only  denied  in  the 
moss  strenuous  manner  all  participation  m  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  but  long  after  continued  to 
attribute  it  to  the  French,  did  not  prevent  the 
English  from  saddling  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  the  glory  of  having  by  its  voluntary  conflagra- 
tion saved  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  disavowal  published  by 
Bostopchin,  of  its  having  originated  even  with  the 
government,  and  the  glaring  falsity  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital  with  the  knowledge  or  concur- 
rence of  the  inhabitants,  this  misconception  has  be- 
come a  popular  error,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the 
great  romancer,  whose  fictions  were  so  full  of  his- 
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toiT,  his  histories  so  full  of  fiction^^-and  conse- 
cnted  by  the  genius  of  Bjron,  who  apostrophises 
the  baming  city  as  ^^  sublimest  of  volcanoes/'* 
adding: — 

"  To  thifi  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  gare  his  cottage  thatch. 
To  this  the  merchant  flunff  his  hoarded  store. 
The  prinee  his  hail— and  Moscow  was  no  more !" 

The  unaccountable  continuance  of  this  delusion 
will  serve  to  show  with  how  little  correctness  the 
important  passage  of  history  comprised  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia  in  1812,  has  been  investigated. 
The  readiness  of  the  English  to  be  deceived,  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Russian  government,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  subsequent  refuta- 
tions of  the  French,— deserved,  by  the  utter  want 
of  veracity  and  probity  to  which  the  world  had 
grown  accustomed  in  their  statements  about  this 
period, — ^have  all  tended  conjointly  to  confound 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  page  of  popular  history 
relating  to  the  singular  events  which  marked  this 
stirring  epoch. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  has  been  thus 
lost  sight  of — one  which  is  of  no  common  import, 
if  we  are  to  draw  from  the  past  any  augury  for  the 
fature, — I  mean  the  disposition  of  mind  of  the 
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be  extended  to  them,  now  that  Lithuania  was  added 
to  the  Polish  confederation.  From  the  Polish  fron- 
tier these  ideas  were  transmitted  by  the  enthusi* 
astic  peasantry  to  their  Russian  neighbours,  and 
spread  so  rapidly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
millions  of  Russian  serfs  were  only  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  French  to  rise  against  their  masters. 
The  unvarying  testimony  of  all  those  who  were 
at  this  period  inhabiting  amidst  the  peasantry,  in 
any  portion  of  the  country  comprised  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Mosoowa  rivers,  establishes  be^ 
yond  a  doubt  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  slaves.  Let  us  take  the 
evidence  of  two  Scotchmen,  filling  the  situations  of 
oupravitels^  or  land-stewards,  on  two  distinct  es- 
tates at  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  In  the  one  nearest  to  the 
frontier,  as  soon  as  the  French  army  was  known  to 
be  advancing,  the  serfis,  who  (according  to  the 
steward^s  own  account)  were  unusually  well  treated, 
by  comparison  with  their  neighbours,  ceased  to 
work.  There  did  not  ensue  the  same  scene  of  de- 
struction as  on  the  two  neighbouring  estates,  the 
slaves  confinins;  themselves  to  an  insolent  intrusion 
into  the  best  rooms  of  the  manor  house,  where 
they  emptied  the  lord^s  cellar,  tore  up  the  fruit. 
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ripe  and  unripe,  from  the  hot-hoafles  and  pineries, 
and  smashed  the  costly  mirrors  to  get  fragments  of 
the  glass.  No  one  dared  interfere  with  them ;  they 
said  that  the  French  were  coming,  and  that  all 
their  master^a  property  would  be  their  own.  Some 
even  understood  that  they  were  literally  to  change 
places  with  their  barons, — the  barons  becoming 
wrfs  in  their  torn.  On  the  other  estate,  in  the 
eDTirons  of  Mojaisk,  a  fellow-steward  of  the  other 
Scotchman  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
moojiks  in  order.  After  plundering  and  boming 
the  house,  the  peasantry  took  to  the  woods,  ordis- 
persed  amongst  the  neighbouring  villages.  Little 
more  than  a  month  after,  the  tide  of  popular  pre«> 
jadice  had  so  far  turned  against  the  invaders,  that 
the  veiy  day  after  the  evacuation  of  the  field  of 
Borodino  by  the  Russian  army,  the  greater  number 
of  these  peasants  had  joined  a  fanatical  body,  which 
boldly  attacked  the  vangoard  of  the  French  under 
the  viceroy  of  Italy,  as  it  was  advancing  upon 
Bosa,  They  were  dispersed  by  a  few  cannon  shots. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  had  the  French 
anny  passed  Witepsk,  than  the  Russian  serfs 
flocked  from  beyond  Welij  to  their  out-posts, 
bringing  with  them,  to  deliver  into  their  hands, 
the  lords  and  oupravitels  of  the  estates  which  they 
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inhabited.  Napoleon  by  no  means  encouraged  this 
tendency.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  his  reply  to  an  address  from  the  French 
senate,  wherein  he  stated :— «^*  I  could  have  armed 
a  great  portion  of  the  Russian  population  against 
the  remainder,  by  proclaiming  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  serfs.  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  the  popula> 
tion  of  many  villages,  but  on  considering  the 
debased  and  barbarous  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry,  I  could  not  think  of  adopting  a  measure 
which  would  have  been  the  signal  for  putting  to 
death  and  torturmg  whole  families;^ 

He  could  not  but  be  aware,  not  only  from  the 
eiEample  afforded  in  Pugatoheff^s  rebellion,  but  from 
what  was  passing  under  his  own  eyes,  that  such  a 
step  would  have  been  applying  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  to  the  whole  social  system  of  the  empire; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that,  whilst  confident  of 
success,  he  should  have  preferred  a  conquest  of 
which  the  value  was  not  diminished  by  its  being  in  a 
state  of  political  conflagration. 

Long  before  the  destruction  of  Moscow,  this 
terrible  means  of  aggression  was  not  only  out  of 
his  power,  but  had  been  turned  against  him. 

If  we  examine  attentively  Napoleon^s  history, 
we  find  him,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
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aniniated  by  a  diffiNrent  spirit  from  that  which  at 
iist  inspired  him,  or  at  least  ihaving  entirely 
chaDged  hia  means  of  action.  At  the  outset  of  his 
conqaesta  he  not  only  struck  into  the  path  which 
the  French  republic  had  opened,  but  pushed 
forward  in  it  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  led  to 
unparalleled  results. 

The  great  power  of  the  .republic  was  derived 
from  moral  meansy  though  it  neglected  none  of  a 
material  nature  conducive  to  success.  Human 
thought  and  opinion,  the  supposed  championship 
of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  against  all 
abuses,  acted  as  a  mighty  lever.  When  grasped 
in  the  unswerving  hand  of  a  successful  leader,  this 
trem^dous  engine,  which  had  never  been  brought 
into  play  before,  produced  effects,  which  reduced 
the  ordinary  stn^les  of  nations  and  of  princes  to 
comparative  insignificance.  The  history  of  Europe 
had  presented  no  situation  even  fiftintly  analogous 
since  tlie ,  great  movement  of  the  crusades.  In 
other  wars,  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
vanities  of  raoes  had  been  feebly  acted  pn ;  but  the 
example  of  the  French  irevolution  appealed  to  the 
most  stormy  passions  of  mankind. 

A  battle  won  by  the  French  armies    was  no 
longer  a  mere  military  triumph,    but    an    event 
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which  tmmpet-tongaed  confinned  the  authenticity 
of  their  mission ;  and  for  once,  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  clang  of  arma^  instead  of  striking  terror 
into  nations,  roused  the  palpitating  hearts  of  millions 
to  fallacious  hopes. 

The  French  republic   had   announced   that   it 
would  break  through  all  fetters,  but  when  victory 
gave  it  up  the  keys,   it  kept  them  for  its  own 
account ;  and  by  a  just  and  speedy  retribution,  it 
was  bound  in  turn.     Nevertheless,  the  oppressed 
throughout  Europe  had  not  yet  perceived,  what 
France  herself  has  been  so  slow  to  recognise^ — con* 
founding  as  she  still  does  her  glories  and  ignominy, 
—so  that  her  name  continued  like  an  incantation 
which  stirred  nations  to  their  profoundest  depths 
long  after  she  had  become  the  tool  of  an  individual 
ambition.  .  Napoleon  becitoe  the  incarnation,  in 
their  eyes,  of  that   revolution   from   which    the 
fireedom  of  the  world  was  expected ;  and  blinded  by 
the  hatred  to  whieh  centuries  of  wrongs  had  given 
rise,  they  continued  to  applaud  in  him,  the  avenger, 
humbling  those  who  had  so  long  enthralled  them. 
It  was  of  this  moral  element,  which  had  never 
yet  been  to  the  same  extent  at  the  command  of 
any  conqueror^  that  he  profited,  to  attain  results 
which  were  without  a  parallel.    Great  as  he  was 
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QBiioabtedlj,  he  was  still  too  little  for  his  fortuoes. 

The  Italian  hero,  like  the    French   nation,    had 

1^0  placed  m  a  position  more  proud  than  ever  a 

people  or  an  indiyidual  had  reached  before.     The 

French  republic  had  in  its  hands  the  freedom  of 

the  world,  and  sacrificing  to  its  ephemeral  aggran- 

<iiaem^t,  the  noblest  part  a  nation  had  ever  been 

called  to  play,  it  sank  into  a  despotism.^    Napoleon^ 

when  the  most  astonsding  successes,  based  on  the 

poblie  prejudice  and  opinion,  had  raised  him  to  a 

station  no  human  being  had  ever  filled  before,  when 

in  the  tyrant  mankind  could  only  see  the  tyrant 

tamer, — ^the  manof  deatiny,  who  trod  upon  the  necks 

of  princes,   and  made  his  footstool  of  the  proudest 

tbones—at  that  very  moment  of   unprecedented 

tfi^ph,  he  proved  as  much  below    the  mission 

which  the  world  persisted  in  attributing  to  him, 

^  the  republic  before  him  had  proved  to  that 

which  it  had  neglected.     When  the  emperor  cast 

^ungratefully  aside    the    loving   daughter   of   the 

P^ple,  the  authoress  of  his  first  success^  to  take 

to  his  bed  the  scion  of  a  degenerate  and  conquered 

dynasty, — ^from  that  time  forward,  moved   by  a 

eommon^place  pride    and  vanity,    he  became   a 

^ndgar  despot.     He  was  no  longer  the  champion 

of  a  new  and  promising  order  of  things, — ^but  the 
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proselyte  of  thie  old,  which  his  very  victories  had 
so  far  discredited;  and  from  that  fatal  period^ 
contented  witib  the  material  means  at  his  disposal, 
he  learned  gradually  to  neglect — ^perhaps  to  dread 
the  prestige  and  opinion  which  had  made  him  a 
giant ;  and  placing  his  sole  trust  in  the  number 
and  brute  strength  of  his  battalions,  it  was  beneath 
the  brute  s^ngth  of  banded  numbers  that  he 
succumbed  at  length. 

After  inflicting  a  series  of  terrible  defeats  on  two 
of  the  three  great  powers,  spoliators  of  Poland ; 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  he  had  established 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Here  idready,  in- 
stead of  restoring  to  independence  all  that  portion 
of  Poland  which  he  had  obliged  Prussia  to  dis- 
gorge, he  gave  up  to  Russia  the  circle  of  Bialystok. 
Nevertheless,  the  restoration-  of  the  grand  duchy, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  which  by 
its  first  article  abolished  slavery  for  ever,  led  men 
to  forget  in  the  greatness  of  what  he  had  done, 
that  which  he  had  left  undone. 

In  1809,  having  forced  Austria  not  only  to  an 
ignominious  peace,  but  to  give  in  illegitimate  mar* 
riage  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  proudest  house 
on  earth,  to  the  son  of  a  private. gentleman  of 
Corsioa,— «for  by  the  Church  of  Borne  his  second 
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Qozriage  was  nerer  recognised, — ^he  had  8tri{^>ed 
that  empire  in  its  turn  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
temtorj  it  had  acquired  as  its  share  of  the  iniqni" 
tons  partition  of  Poland  under  Catherine. 

His  will  haying  become  a  law  in  Europe,  the 
Poles  had  hoped,  that,  unfettered  by  political  ne* 
cGssities,  he  would  have  restored  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  republic, — ^but  they  were  deceived;  for 
though  he  added  New  Gallicia  and  the  district  of 
Zamosk  to  the  grand  duchy,  he  again  gave  over  to 
finssian  domination  a  portion  of  Podolia. 

From  that  time  forward,  his  policy  became  the 
narrow  policy  of  those  absolute  monarchs,  who 
staked  cities,  provinces,  and  nations,  throwing  them 
in  to  trim  the  balance  of  negotiation,  like  inanimate 
things,  without  regard  to  their  feelings  or  their 
wishes.  After  the  example  of  those  princes  over 
whom  he  had  achieved  stupendous  triumphs,  strong 
in  their  neglect  of  an  agency,  which  in  his  turn  he 
now  neglected,  every  national  and  independent 
feeling— every  liberal  tendency  very  soon  became 
as  distasteful  to  him  as  if  bom  in  the  purple. 

As  soon  as  preparations  were  known  to  be  making 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1 812,  the  enthusiastic 
hopes  of  every  part  of  Poland  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.       There  was  no    sacrifice  sixteen 
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milHona  of  Polea  were  not  ready  to  make.  Lithoa* 
nia  having  been  added  to  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  diet,  under  the  presidence  of  Prince 
Adam  Gzartoryski,  declared  the  independence  of  all 
the  Polish  provinces.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the 
fervent  hopes  and  the  enthuciiastic  wishes  of  a 
people  more  truly  expressed  than  in  the  speech  of 
the  deputation  sent  by  the  diet  to  Napoleon  at 
WHna. — "  Only  say,  sire,  that  the  Polish  kingdom 
exists,"  exclaimed  Wybinski,  its  mouth-piece,  '^and 
this  decree  will  become  for  the  world  a  reality. 
We  are  sixteeen  millions  of  Poles,  abd  amongst  us 
there  is  not  one  whose  arms,  whose  life,  and  whose 
fortune  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  your  imperial 
majesty.  There  is  no  imaginable  sacrifice  we  shall 
dread,  if  it  lead  to  t^e  restoration  of  our  country, 
from  the  Dwina  to  the  Dniester,  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Oder.  That  one  word  will 
devote  to  your  majesty,  all  our  efibrts,  «11  our 
hearts.'*^ 

But  this  magic  word,  the  emperor,  now  the  son* 
in4aw  of  the  Austrian  Csdsar,  would  not  speak. 
His  reply  was  cold  and  evasive,  his  promises  were 
vague.  His  ambassador  at  Warsaw  took  care  to 
declare  that  his  master  did  not  wish  to  make  the 
war  national*  and  counted  onjy  on  his  armies. 
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li  will  therefore  be  readily  understood,  when 
i^apoleon  thoB  cast  aaide  with  a  disdatnfal  aversion, 
iothe  thorough  spirit  of  a  prince  ^'by  right  divine,^^ 
dte  mighty  moral  weapon  almost  forced  upon  him 
io  Poland,  how  lie  should  have  neglected  to  resort 
to  its  Qge  on  the  Busaian  territories,  which  he  was 
60  eonfident  of  appropriating  by  the  sole  inter* 
medifun  of  his  marshalled  hosts. 

The  means  which  he  so  impolitically  neglected, 
1RU,  as  it  is  well  known,  nsed  against  him ;  and 
from  Moscow  to  Leipzic,  ihe  popular  feeling  ronsed 
in  Bussia  and  Germany  by  long  baffled  adversaries, 
changed  ius  military  facxlares  into  irreparable  re- 
verses. The  tide  of  opinion  which  had  helped  to 
cany  him  to  successes  far  beyond  those  to  which 
any  other  conqueror  had  ever  attained,  thus  turned 
to  overwhehn  him. 

But  though  Napoleon  damped  the  patriotic  ardour 
of  the  Poles,  and  discouraged  the  tendency  which 
the  Bossian  serfs  exhibited  to  make  his  invasion  of 
their  country  the  opportunity  of  a  social  war,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  oould  never  have 
^tertained  the  insane  idea  of  giving  rise  to  a 
gratuitous  difficulty,  by  enlisting  against  hisarmies 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  invaded  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  instructions  to 
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the  republic,  to  a  system  of  foraging,  which  induced 
habits  of  plunder,  from  which  they  were  never 
afterwards  reclaimed. 

The  prospect  of  prize-money,  or  of  plunder,  is 
well  known  to  have,  from  its  very  uncertainty,  at- 
traction for  those  who  lead  a  military  life,  far 
above  what  many  times  its  value  of  stipulated  pay 
can  offer ;  and  the  best  of  troops  are  easily  led  to 
practise  any  sort  of  extortion  when  they  can  legi- 
timatise  it  in  their  own  estimation  by  that  specious 
name. 

Now,  in  the  armies  of  the  French  ranpire,  the 
officers,  all  raised  from  the  same  rank  as  their  men, 
were  not  only  unwilling  to  restrain,  but  all  animated, 
from  high  to  low,  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
soldiers.  However  strict  the  orders  of  their  im- 
perial chief,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  pretext  which  was  offered  them ;  and 
the  clergy  and  the  peasantry,  at  first  alarmed  by 
insidious  reports  of  the  incendiary  and  sacrilegious 
practices  of  the  French,  were  soon  aroused  by  their 
reality. 

This  unhappy  tendency  to  violence  and  brigand' 
eye,  of  which  the  wars  of  that  period  offer  so  many 
examples,  £rom  commanders-in-chief  downwards, 
has  never  been  stigmatised  or  acknowledged  by 
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French  writers  in  any  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
it  wu  most  indisputably  evinced.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, extraordinary,  that  they  should  pass  over  in 
alence  the  share  it  had  in  arming  against  them  the 
Bnssian  peasantry.  The  conduct  of  French  officern 
in  this  respect,  after  they  had  crossed  the  hostile 
frontier,  may  be  judged  from  their  behaviour  whilst t 
still  on  the  friendly  territory  of  Poland.  The 
Poles,  who  have  reaped  so  large  a  share  of  the 
glories  of  France,  and  who  are  indissolubly  attached 
to  them  by  so  many  sympathies  of  historic  associur 
tioD  and  analogy  of  character,  bear  painful  testimony 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  propensity  in  the  officers) 
of  the  imperial  armies.  Even  in  Poland,  where  all 
the  accounts  of  the  French  are  unanimous  as  to 
the  friendliness  of  their  reception  by  its  enthusiastic 
inhabitants,  it  is  related  by  the  Poles,  that  in  the 
houses  where  these  military  visitaots  were  quartered, 
they  commonly  carried  off  the  silver  forks  and 
^oons ;  whilst,  singularly  enough,  they  disdained 
to  accept  the  value  of  their  meal,  and  placed  a 
florin  beneaih  their  plates  to  pay  for  it.  Amongst 
other  instances,  a  marshal  of  France  with  his 
officers  was  invited  by  the  bishop  of  Pultusk  to  a 
banquet :  all  the  plate  in  the  environs,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  in, 
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value,  was  collected  to  do  honour  to  their  guests, 
who,  when  the  repast  was  over,  co<fllj  appropriated  it 
to  themselves.  The  histories  of  this  campaign  are 
mute  as  to  these  occurrences,  but  France  and  Eng^ 
land  are  unhappily  filled  with  Polish  emigrants, 
who  can  substantiafe  these  and  many  similar  facts. 

Though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Smolensko, 
Dorogobui,  Wiasma,  6jat,  Moscow,  and  hundreds 
of  villages  were  burned  by  the  Russian  authorities, 
it  was  through  occular  demonstration  of  the 
incendiary  violence,  and  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of 
the  French,  that  the  feeling  of  the  serfe  was 
changed  towards  them ;  and  they  were  soon  led  to 
attribute  the  conflagration  of .  their  cities  to  those 
whom  they  had  seen  destroying  their  hamlets.. 

All  ready  on  the  first  approach  of  the  French 
to  rise  against  their  lords,  and  setting  at  defiance 
even  their  Tsar,  when  for  the  first  time  a  power 
more  extensive  than  his  own  appeared  likely  to 
afford  them  shelter, — ^their  ardour  was  in  the  first 
place  damped  by  finding  no  encouragement  &om 
the  invader;  and  these  hopes  being  blasted,  the 
imprudence  of  the  French  commanders,  or  their 
want  of  control  over  their  forces,  sufficed  to  change 
the  favourable  feeling  entertained  towards  them 
into  fanatic  hatred,  with  a  rapidity  which  character^ 
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^  such  reTulfflona  amongst  uncnltivated  masses. 

Hien,  it  is  tme  that  they  made   desperate  and 

^Qoeessfol  efforts  against  the  very  armies  to  which, 

on  their  first  appearance,  they  had  brought  their 

loasterB  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  a  peace-offering. 

Bat  the  war,  though  it  thus   became  national, 
asBnmed  a  reUgious,  not  a  patriotic  aspect* 

Already  at  the  battle  of  Borodino^  the  popular 
spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  only  incentive  which 
btt  ever  been  found  to  operate  upon  the  Muscovites. 
It  was  the  first  fight  in  which  Napoleon  showed  a 
vuit  of  moral  resolution,  the  last  in  which  the 
^i&ce  degenerated  Bussian  armies  proved  worthy 
of  their  actions  und^r  Suwarow,  Bomantzow,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  philosophic  Gatherine'^s  school. 
These  energetic  and  unscrupulous  generals  had 
understood,  that  fanaticism  alone  could  inspire  to 
combat,  masses  of  men,  naturally  timid,  and  who 
had  nothing  to  combat  for, — that  no  imposition 
whereby  they  might  increase  it,  was  too  gross  for 
their  barbarous  credulity.  Somewhat  of  their 
^irit  still  lingered  amongst  the  superior  officers 
^0  had  served  beneath  their  orders ;  for  though 
EatoBoff,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  inferior  even 
to  his  German  competitors,  having  no  merit  but 
that  of  r^olution  to  bring  matters  to  the  issue  of  a 
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battle,  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  religious 
stimulus  bj  which  the  soldiers  and  the  peasantry 
were  animated.  At  this  period,  incredible  as  it 
maj  seem,  the  belief  which  Suwarow  had  instilled 
into  his  men  was  prevalent  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  the  recently  embodied  slaves  were  persuaded 
that  those  killed  in  fighting  would  resuscitate. 

The  battle  of  Borodino,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
modem  history  records, — before  whose  carnage  the 
nlaughter  even  of  Waterloo  sinks  into  insignificance, 
— ^was  as  glorious  to  the  valour  of  the  French,  and 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Muscovites,  as  discreditable 
to  the  leaders  of  both  armies«  KutusoflTs  general- 
ship was  worthy,  on  that  occasion,  of  his  subsequent 
blunders ;  and  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time,  aa  it  is 
well  known,  hesitated  to  engage  his  reserves ; 
thus  leaving  his  victory  incomplete  and  barren. 
On  the  side  of  the  Russians,  the  reserve  on  the 
rear  of  the  left  wing  of  their  line  of  battle,  under 
Tutchkoff,  was  chiefly  composed  of  these  scarce 
disciplined  .bands  of  peasiuitry,  in  their  grey 
homespun  clothing.  Prince  Poniatowski,  at  the 
head  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  French  army,  bad 
orders  to  turn  the  Russian  liile  by  advancing  along 
the  old  Smolensk  road,  which  skirts  the  woods 
bounding  the  field  of  Borodino,  on   the   French 
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right  and  the  BuaBian  left.  He  was  here  met  by 
Tatdikoff  with  his  militia.  Whilst  the  Russian 
line,  defended  by  redoubts  (as  at  Piiltava),  wan 
being  slowly  beaten  back  in  front  by  the  rest  of 
the  French  army,  these  embodied  peasants,  who 
the  day  before  had  each  embraced  a  holy  image 
from  Smolensk  miracalously  saved  from  the  French, 
were  moved  forward  in  column  after  column, 
signing  the  cross  and  rushing  blindly  on  the  danger. 
By  degrees  it  is  true  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
piuBaed  along  the  road  to  Smolensk;  but  they 
resisted  so  obstinately  and  so  long  that  the  Russian 
line  of  battle  had  already  been  pushed  before  the 
French  beyond  the  point  at  which  Poniatowski 
could  have  taken  them  in  the  rear,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  long  delayed. 

Of  this  militia  no  prisoners  were  made ;  like 
the  soldiers  of  Suwarow^s  armies,  they  signed  the 
cross,  and  in  the  hope  of  resurrection,  refused  to 
ask  for  qtiarter. 

This  battle  of  Borodino,  which  opened  to  the 
French  the  road  to  Moscow,  was  claimed  as  a 
vietory  in  the  private  dispatches  of  KutusofF,  of 
whom  a  Russian  ex-general  writes  as  follows,  in 
his  memoirs,  destined  to  be  published  at  his  death  : 
— "By  the  same   courier  arrived  the  important 
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intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Borodino,  of  which 
the  result  was,  to  make  the  Russian  army  retreat 
hastily  through  Moscow.  That  Kutusoff  should 
have  been  shameless  enough  to  write  this  falsehood 
to  his  sovereign,  to  gain  his  marshaFs  baton,  proves 
only  effrontery ;  but  that  he  should  have  deceived 
two  commanders-in-chief,  whom  it  was  important 
to  enlighten,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  determine  on 
ulterior  operations,  speaks  at  once  as  to  the  rank 
which  ought  to  be  assigned  him  as  a  leader ."^^ 

Nevertheless,  this  version  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Russians.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the 
futile  hope  of  inspirmg  his  army  with  a  passion  for 
military  glory,  celebrates  it  as  a  victory,  and  has 
since  given  a  sham  representation  of  the  battle,  on 
the  very  field  on  which  it  was  fought;  altering 
many  of  its  episodes,  in  the  spirit  of  the  painter  in 
the  fable,  who  designed  the  man  getting  the  better 
of  the  lion. 

The  French,  who  should  ridicule  this  useless 
comedy,  appeared  peculiarly  outraged  to  see  the 
Luke  of  Leuchtenberg,,  son  of  the  gallant  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  husband  to  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  commanding 
that  portion  of  the  Russian  army  which  in  the 
sham  fight  was  to  represent  the  defeated  French. 
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fint  though,  after  this  battle,  the  rising  hatred  of 

tk  serfs  to  the  French  vr^B  evinced  oq  several 

otOBions,  the  population  of  Moscow  was  deceived 

ij  the  pretended  victory  of  Kutusoff,  and  by  the 

i^SBunmee  of  Rostopchin,   the  governor.      Count 

Bostopchm,  on  the  11th,  declared  by  proclamation 

that  Prmce  Kntosoflf  ^^  would  defend  Moscow  to 

the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;^  at  the  same  time 

^ing  most  stringent   measures  to  prevent    the 

^8C^  of  the  fugitive  citizens,  whose  flight  might 

ii*^e  spread  a  panic.     On  the  13th,  Kutnsoff,  with 

his  anny,  and  with  ten  thousand  wounded,  entered 

the  holy  city.     It  was  now  no  longer  possible  to 

eoneeal  the  truth ;  but  thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 

its  inuamerable  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  the 

inevitable  confusion  which  ensued,  could    barely 

save  themselves ;  abandoning,  in  the  majority  of 

instancy  all  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their 

persons.     On    the    14th,    at    mid-day,    Murat's 

vuigaard  was  at  the  Mojaisk  gate.     On  the  same 

^J^  Napoleon  entered  the  Kremlin,   which  was 

feebly  defended  by  a  handful  of  the  mob ; — and  it 

^^  scarcely  occupied  before  the  fire  broke  out. 

As  to  this  conflagration,   there  is  one  point  on 

^ich  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 

Ao«e  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  investigation, 
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i  It  is  undoabted  that  Moscow  was  not  destroyed 

j  either  by  its  inhabitants,  or  with  their  knowledge  or 

concurrence. 
t  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants^  even  to  the 

present  day,  that  the  French  themselves  set  fire  to 
it.     The  Russian  government,  for  years  after,  gave 
this  versiob  of  the  occurrence.     Kutosoff,  with  his 
army,  and  an  immense  rabblement  which  had  fled 
the  city  or  gathered  from  the  environs,  ventured 
on  a  dangerous  flank  march,  of  which  the  only 
object  was,  to  rouse  their  animosity  by  leading 
them  for  thirty  miles  within  sight  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  was  carefully  pointed  out  as  the  work 
of  its  sacrilegious  occupants.     Bostopchin,  so  far 
from  attributing  it  to  the  inhabitants,  denies  all 
.  participation  in  the  event,  even  for  himsdf  or  for 
the  government.     The  fire  undoubtedly  originated 
wiJh  the  criminals  let  loose  by  Bostopchin  before 
evacuating  the  city;  but  whether  executed  by  his 
instigation  or  not  there  is  no  means  of  distinctly 
ascertaining.      It  is  possible  that  the  govemor^s 
sole  motive  in  liberating  them  may  have'  been  the 
one  avowed,  of  embittering  and  rendering- national 
the  war,  by  exciting  the  populace  to  attack  the 
French  armies,  thus  animating  it  to  reprisals. 
As  to  the  character  of  Bostc^Kshin,  whom  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  exalts  into  a  hero,  the  following 
tteedote,  of  which  the  authenticity  has  been  confirm- 
ed to  the  auUior  by  the  highest  authority,  will  of 
itself  suffice  to  stamp  its  barbarity  in  the  estimation 
of  every  western  reader. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Count  Bostopchin 
being  about  to  evacuate  the  city,  caused  the 
prisoners  and  criminals  to  be  brought  before  him. 
After  telling  the  latter  that  they  were  to  expiate 
their  crimes  by  serving  their  country,  he  set  them 
at  liberty.  He  then  ordered  a  Russian,  named 
Verechtchaguinn,  who  had  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  translating  into  Buss,  for  one  of  his 
friends,  a  German  newspaper  which  contained 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  French  armies, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  had  him  literally  hacked 
to  death  with  sabres  before  his  eyes. 

At  all  events,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  a  populai  sacrifice.  The 
Russian  people  never  destroyed  even  a  hamlet, 
tmless  accidentally,  of  all  the  thousands  which 
were  burned.  Even  at  the  present  day,  far  from 
gloiying  in  the  suggestion,  they  are  rather  disposed 
to  be  oifended  at  it.  But  since  the  people  had  no 
share  ia  a  step  which  proved  so  decisive,  let  ujs 
examine  what  credit  was  due  to  the  authorities  for 
it,  if  really  originating  with  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  when  Kutusofif  retreated  from 
I  the    field    of   Borodino,   he   must  have   known, 

^  and  Bostopchin  should  have  known,  that  he  could 

not  venture  on  another  battle  to  defend  the  capital. 
If  destruction  had  been  then  decided  on  and 
announced,  there  would  have  been  still  time  for  its 
inhabitants  to  escape  with  all  their  goods  and 
chattels ;  instead  of  which,  they  were  so  taken  by 
surprise,  that  even  the  wealthy  could  not  save  their 
very  wardrobes.  If,  therefore,  it  had  been  a  means 
of  defence,  as  well  calculated  as  it  proved  effective, 
'^  it  was  absurdly  carried  into    execution,    because 

with  needless  loss;  but  in  fact,  its  fortunate 
results  arose  from  a  circumstance  which  it  was 
most  impossible  to  foresee — ^the  irresolution  and 
inactivity  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  resolute  of 
men.  If  Napoleon,  instead  of  wasting  a  month  in 
the  ruined  city,  had  retired  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  he  would  have  found  ample 
provisions  wherewith  to  winter  in  Minsk  and 
Wilna ;  and  in  that  case,  Moscow  became  a  fruit- 
less sacrifice. 

Thus,  whilst  public  opinion  in  England  attributed 
the  terrible  disasters  of  Napoleon^s  army  to  the 
sagacious  foresight  of  the  Russian  generals,  and  to 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Russian  people,  who  had 
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destroyed  their  villages  and  cities  rather  than  let 
them  &I1  into  the  power  of  the  invaders, — ^in  Russia 
itself,  this  destruction,  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
French,  was  used  as  a  means  to  rouse  the  nation 
against  them  ;  and  the  incapacity  of  their  military 
chiefs  was  so  generally  recognised  hy  the  higher 
classes,  that  it  is  commonly  said  amongst  them  to 
this  day,  that  the  French  were  not  vanquished  by 
General  Kutusoff,  but  by  General  Morosoff  (Frost), 

As  to  the  Scythian  mode  of  defence  which  the 
Russian  leaders  afterwards  set  forth  as  premeditated, 
it  was  not  even  justified  by  success  ;  because  this 
success  arose  partly  from  accident,  and  partly  from 
the  faults  committed  by  the  French  emperor  and 
his  commanders,  over  which  the  defenders  of  the 
empire  had  no  control,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  foresee. 

It  required  that  Napoleon  should  decline  all  ap- 
peal to  the  serf  population, — that  his  commissariat 
should  have  been  so  badly  organised, — that  his 
army  should  have  shown  so  little  forbearance  to- 
wards the  natives, — ^that  he  should  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  for  the  first  time,  have  shown  moral 
timidity;  at  Moscow,  for  the  first  time,  unac- 
countable inactivity;  and  in  addition,  that  the 
elements  themselves  should,  against  every  calcula- 


i 
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tion  of  chances,  have  proved  so  hostile.  These 
were  eventualities  on  which  it  required  nothing  less 
than  second-sight  to  reckon.  But  let  us  see  how 
these  generals,  who  aspire  to  such  miraculous 
foresight  in  their  combinations  acted,  when  ill- 
fortune  and  ill-conduct  had  united  to  overwhelm 
this  man  of  hitherto  indomitable  fortunes. 

It  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  briefly  to  in- 
vestigate an  episode  of  this  war,  which,  though  not 
the  most  important,  will  be  immortalised  in  history 
as  the  most  eventful— -one  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  breaking  up  by  the  waves  of  a  mighty 
vessel  long  since  stranded.  I  allude  to  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  when  a  month  had  been  wasted  in  it, 
through  a  ruined  country,  and  a  population  rendered 
hostile,  with  a  hungry  army,  in  a  bitter  frost. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  apologise  for  this 
digression,  that  it  will  give  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  to  an  adoptive  countryman,  to 
whom  much  wrong  has  been  done,  not  only  by  the 
Russian  authorities,  but  by  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated writers,  and  towards  whom  the  author  himself 
has  been  guilty  of  some  injustice  in  a  preceding 
work — an  injustice  rather  of  omission  than  of  ini- 
plioation. 

It  is  popularly  believed,  that  if  Napoleon  with 
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iu8  retreating  army  had  been  stopped  at  the  river 
Beresma>  the  whole  must  have  perished  or  been 
captured;  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  the 
fioasiana  had  been  in  force  west  of  that  river,  so 
critical  was  its  position,  that  such  a  result  must 
inevitably  have  followed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
generally  asserted  that  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  by  those  who  planned  this  campaign,  and  car- 
ried it  through  triumphantly^  to  stop  the  retreating 
army,  which  was  only  saved  from  annihilation  by 
the  blunders  of  Admiral  Tchitchagoff.  Whilst 
statues  are  erected  to  Kutusoff  as  the  conqueror  of 
Borodino,  Tchitchagoff  is  stigmatised  as  the  man 
^^  who  ought  to  have  taken  Napoleon.'^  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  adopting  this  version,  says,  in  his  life  of 
Napoleon,  that  ^^  the  admiral  was  waiting  for  a 
wind." 

Let  us  now  put  together  a  few  facts,  which  may 
i»how  both  the  extent  of  this  misrepresentation, 
and  whence  it  has  arisen. 

'^  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  one  of  the  energetic 
men  of  Gath0rine''8  school,  had  been  minister  of 
marine.  At  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  emperor  the  only  bold  or  clever  plan 
suggested ;  namely^  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  the 
Turks,  and  to  lead  the  army  then  opposed  to  them 
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)  offensively  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.     Having 

j  been  sent  to  take  the  command  of  this  army,  he 

■ 

received  subsequent  instructions  to  advance  firom 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  into  Volhvnia.  His 
orders  were  to  drive  back  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  to  push  northwards  when  this  was  effected, 
capturing  the  city  of  Minsk,  if  he  could,  and  oc* 
cupying  the  western  side  of  the  Beresina,  a  narrow 
river,  which,  prolonged  by  a  canal,  connects  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dwina.  He  was  thus  to  cut  off  the 
invading  army. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  sent  to  him  Colonel 
TchorDicheff,  his  aid-de-camp,  (now  Prince  Tchor- 

*  nicheff,  and  minister  of  war,)  to   inform  him  that 

if  he  could  take  up  his  position  on  the  Beresina,  he 
should  be  joined  by  generals  Wittgenstein,  Steing- 
hel,  and  Hertel,  with  forces  which  would  raise  his 
army  to  160,000  men,  to  oppose  the  return  of  the 
French.      The  admiral  had  approached  with  the 

''  small  force  under  his  command,  to  w^ithin  a  few 

marches  of  Minsk,  on  the  31st  of  October,  when 

;  he   received  an  order  from  Kutusoff,    (who    was 

following  Napoleon  in  his  retreat,  commenced  from 

:  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,)  to  the 

effect  that  as  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
French  intended  to  direct  their  march  towards  the 

■ 
■ 
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wi  prorinc^  of  the  south,  he  (Tchitchagoff)  was 
to  retrograde,  and  cover  the  city  of  Kief,  instead  of 
-^^cing  to  the  Bereeina.      Kief  being  now  a 
Inmdred  and  fifty  leagaes  behind  the  admiral,  he 
^liwheyed  this  order,  which  turned  out5  after  all,  to 
bare  originated  with  Kutosoff  in  the  dream  of  a 
soldier!  Continuing  his  march  on  Minsk,  Tchitch- 
ago^  who  had  been  obliged  previously  to  detach 
^,000  men,  under  Sacken,  to'  keep  in  check  the 
Austrian  commander.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  con- 
tented himself  with  directing  a  corps  of  recmits, 
which  was  to  have  been  sent  after  him,  from  the 
WQth,  to  make  for  Kief.    Tchitchagoff  subsequent- 
ly detached  Tchomicheff  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Cossacks,  to  forage  the  country;  and  here  great 
activity  was  displayed  by  the  young  diplomatist, 
who  had  hitherto   distinguished  himself  in   the 
boudoirs  of  Paris,  where  he  had  excited  consider* 
able  sensation  by  obtaining,  through  an  intrigue 
with  the  wife  of  a  great  functionary,  the  plans  of 
the  unpending  campaign.     He  penetrated  even  as 
^  as  the  estates  of  the  Ozartoryskis,  whence  he 
brought  back  a  celebrated  picture  in  their  possession 
to  his  commander.       The  admiral  then  despatched 
lum  to  penetrate  across  the  country  to  General 
Wittgenstein,  and  arrange  with  precision  the  point 
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and  time  where  the  latter  was  to  join  him  at  the 
Beresina. 

On  the  16th,  Tchitchagoff,  after  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful engagements,  took  possession  of  Minsk, 
which  its  Polish  governor,  Brenikoffski,  made  no 
proper  efforts  to  defend ;  and  he  captured  in  this 
-city,  which  was  one  of  the  great  depots  for  the 
French  army,  provisions  sufficient  to  ration  a 
hundred  thousand  men  for  six  months. 

On  the  twentj^first,  the  admiral  attacked  and 
carried  the  fortified  bridge-head  of  Borisow  on  the 
Beresina,  the  bridge,  and  the  town  on  the  bank 
-beyond.  The  town  on  the  eastern  bank  was  re- 
taken by  Oudinot,  on  the  23rd ;  but  Tchitchagoff 
broke  up  the  bridge  and  retained  the  entrenched 
bridge-head  on  the  other  side. 

Tchitchagoff  had  therefore  fulfilled  all  his  in- 
structions ;  he  had  taken  Minsk,  he  had  established 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  three  days 
before  Napoleon^s  arrival ;  but  instead  of  being 
joined  by  the  forces  promised  him,  he  found  him- 
self with  sixteen  thotlsand  men  to  oppose  Napoleon'^s 
passage^  instead  of  with  the  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  announced  him ! 

The  Beresina  is  not  wide,  but  the  steepness  of 
its  banks  in  some  places  renders  its  passage  difficult. 
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When  Napoleon  reached  it,  and  learned  the  capture 
of  Minsk,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  should 
mareh  on  Wilna,  another  great  depot  which  was 
still  held  for  him.  In  the  supposition  that  he 
would  take  the  Wilna  road,  the  admiral  acted.  But 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Beresina^s  banks, 
there  were  only  in  that  direction,  three  points  on 
which  the  passage  could  be  conveniently  effected. 
That  of  Boriaow  was  the  best ;  and  if  the  French 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  bridge-head  on  the 
western  baak,  as  well  as  of  the  town^  they  might 
here  haye  got  over  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
South  of  Borisow,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  was  the  point  of  Ueholoda;  thirty  miles  north 
of  Borisow  was  that  of  Weselowo,  both  of  which 
admitted  of  a  passage,  though  both  offering  great 
difficulties  for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  bag- 
gage. With  only  sixteen  thousand  men,  it  became 
impossible  for  Tchitchagoff  to  guard  all  three  of  these 
points.  If  he  had  divided  his  force,  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion opposite  either  to  Weselowo  or  Ueholoda,  the 
Frendi  would  have  forced  the  bridge-head  of 
Borisow ;  and  this  the  admiral  resolved  to  defend, 
contenting  himself  with  observing  the  other  places. 
On  the  24th,  Napoleon  with  the  grande  arm^e 
retreating  from  Moscow,  arrived  at  the  Beresina ; 
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on  the  25th  he  manoeuvred  on  the  eastern  bank  ; 
and  on  this  day  Tchitchagoff  received  from  both 
Wittgenstem  and  Eutusoff  the  positive  intelligence 
that  Napoleon  would  cross  below  Beresino,  a  small 
town  on  the  Beresina^  about  thirty-five  miles  south 
ofBorisow.  Disbelieving  this  information,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  descend  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Borisow^  the  admiral  continued  obstinately 
to  hold  the  bridge-head  of  that  place ;  and  at  last 
Napoleon  crossed  at  Weselowo^  thirty  miles  to  the 
north,  as  it  has  been  said*  Two  bridges  were 
thrown  across  after  repulsing  the  feeble  Bussiaa 
detachment  which  had  been  placed  rather  to 
observe  than  defend  the  passage*  On  the  night  of 
the  26th,  the  army  commenced  crossing,  and 
continued  all  the  day  of  the  27th,  during  which 
the  admiral  assembled  all  his  forces  and  attacked 
the  French  at  day-'break  of  the  28th. 

The  vanguard  of  Wittgenstein  only  appeared  in 
sight  on  the  other  side  when  too  late  to  oppose  the 
passage,  but  having  on  the  28th  Itttacked  the  rear 
of  the  French  army  on  the  eastern  bank,  whilst 
Tchitchagoff  attacked  on  the  right,  the  consequence 
was  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  baggage,  their  artillery,  and  all  the  camp 
followers. 
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In  the  first  place,  therefore,  Tchitchagoff  alone 
of  any  of  the  Bossian  generals  had  been  three  days 
at  his  post  when  Napoleon  reached  the  Beresma. 
Kutosoff,  who  had  several  times  vainly  attempted 
to  bar  the  passage  of  the  retreating  army,  was  that 
day  only  advancing  upon  Kopys,  ninety  miles  off, 
and  taking  a  false  direction.  Wittgenstein,  by  his 
gross  mismanagement,  instead  of  joining  Tchitcha- 
goff on  the  21st,  only  came  up  on  the  27th,  and 
then  could  not  cross  till  he  had  sent  to  Tchitchagoff 
for  pontoons* 

Secondly,  if  the  admiral  had  obeyed  the  orders 
received  from  Eutusoff  on  the  31st  of  October,  he 
would  have  been  four  hundred  miles  off,  near  Kief, 
on  the  24th  of  November ;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  one  to  guard  the  Beresina  at  all. 

Thirdly,  if  Tchitchagoff  had  known  exactly 
where  Napoleon  had  intended  to  pass — ^with  his 
Umited  means — ^he  could  have  done  no  better  than 
to  maintain,  as  he  did,  the  bridge-head  at  Borisow; 
because,  if  he  had  marched  to  Weselowo,  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  in  the  town  opposite  would 
have  forced  the  bridge-head,  and  then  Napoleon 
would  have  been  master  of  the  only  spot  where  his 
Itaggage  and  artillery  could  have  passed  in  security^ 
In  a  word,  it  was  out  of  Tchitchagofi^s  power  to 
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prevent  his  passing.  How  was  it  to  be  expected^ 
that  with  sixteen  thousand  men  he  should  be  able 
to  stop  the  very  army  which,  on  its  retreat  from 
Moscow  to  the  Beresina,  KutusoiF  failed  to  arrest 
in  its  progress  at  Krasnoi,  where  with  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  he  attempted  to  bar  its 
passage  i  He  therefore  confined  himself  to  the 
defence  of  the  most  favourable  spot,  obliging  his 
adversary  to  resort  to  one  less  propitious,  where  he 
met  with  great  disasters. 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  if  the  admiral  had  for 
any  purpose  whatever  drawn  off  his  forces  from 
tlie  bridge-head  of  Borisow,  that  Napoleon'^s  army 
seizing  it,  would  have  passed  without  the  loss  of 
baggage  or  artillery,  and  the  consequent  confusioa 
which  it  never  recovered. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  24th  both 
Wittgenstein  and  Kutusoff,  either  self-deceived,  or 
deceived  by  Napoleon,  had  sent  to  inform  Tchitcha- 
goff  that  the  French  army  was  making  for  Beresino, 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Borisow  ; — if  the  admiral 
had  acted  on  these  advices,  he  would  have  been 
thirty-five  miles  off,  and  the  invaders  would  have 
passed  scot  free.  It  is  therefore  very,  obvious,  that 
little  was  in  the  power  of  the  admiral,  but  this 
little  he  did  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  only 
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br  following  throughout  the  dictates  of  his  own 
jadginent,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  and  adrix^es 
of  his  blundering  colleagues. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  when  he  alone  of  all  the 
Bussian  generals  did  his  duty,  he  should  have  been 
made  to  bear  the  burthen  of  their  want  of  energy, 
activity,  and  talent ! 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  a  solution  to  the  injustice 
done  him  in  the  following  account  of  his  life  and 
character : 

Admiral  Tchitchagoff  belongs  to  a  school 
which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  tolerated  in 
Bassia.  The  author,  in  i3m  brief  notice,  is  en-* 
abled  to  speak  with  the  more  impartiality  of  him, 
that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  ideas,  no  respect 
for  the  opinions  which  characterise  one  of  the  last 
ofikho^ts  of  the  Voltarian  school  of  Catherine,  to 
vhom  that  philosophic  Semiramis  allowed  un- 
bounded freedom  of  speech  and  action,  in  favour 
of  their  energy  and  talent,  and  the  consonance  of 
their  opinions  with  her  own.  At  the  same  time,  he 
cannot,  as  an  Englishman,  but  admire  the  love  of 
Eberty  which  has  made  him  alone,  out  of  his  gene- 
ntion,  or  the  one  which  is  succeeding  it,  cast  for- 
tune, power,  and  honours  to  the  wind,  sooner  than 
cringe  to  a  despotism  which — daily  contracting—* 
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mrill  not,  like  the  genius  of  Catherine,  tolerate  any 
departure  from  abject  servility,  even  in  favour  of 
exceptional  services  or  merits. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  the  strong-headed  wo- 
man who  never  allowed  her  passions  to  interfere 
with  her  judgments — a  true  Queen  Bess  minus  her 
prudery,  her  ill-temper,  and  hypocrisy — ^was  not 
without  redeeming  inspirations.  Reckless  of  blood 
and  crime  to  attain  her  object,  she  was  never  cause^ 
lessly  tyrannical  or  cruel.  Not  only  did  she  allow 
more  liberty  than  has  been  enjoyed  within  her 
realm  before  or  since  her  reign,  but,  whether  dic- 
tated by  her  head  or  heart — ^whether  by  her  acute 
perception  of  true  greatness,  or  by  the  benevolent 
jollity  of  her  disposition,  where  it  was  not  ruffled 
by  a  strong  interest  or  a  stirring  passion, — ^it  is 
certain  that  she  once  entertained  some  serious 
thoughts  of  attempting  to  elevate  the  condition, 
political  and  social,  of  her  slave  subjects. 

The  French  Encyclopaedists,  whom  she  patron- 
ised, and  whose  patronage  she  enjoyed,  whilst  their 
mouths  were  full  of  phrases  of  human  equality  and 
fraternity,  were  little  disposed  to  fraternise  with 
the  children  of  a  race,  whose  character  appeared 
indelibly  branded  with  the  vices  of  servitude. 

Catherine  is  said  by  her  apologists  to  have  im« 
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bibed  from  them  a  profound  disgust  for  her  subjects, 
and  to  hare  learned  to  regard  her  people  as  one 
whom  no  human  effort  could  redeem  from  their 
moral  degradation.  This  may,  or  may  not  have 
been  her  conviction;  and  it  is  fitting  to  remark  that 
tie  prize  essay  which  she  proposed  to  the  academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  best  means  of  freeing  the 
slave  population,  was  dated  1767.  Now  the  subse- 
quent rebellion  of  Pugatcheff,  which  took  place  in 
1773,  must  have  given  striking  evidence  of  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  barbarous  vio- 
lence of  the  peasantry,  in  any  similar  attempt, 
unless  undertaken  with  great  care  and  preparation ; 
and  the  appetite  for  conquest  in  which  she  after- 
wards indulged,  may  have  alone,  in  reality,  di- 
verted her  from  a  project  which  she  was  then  glad 
to  find  an  excuse  for  abandoning. 

Most  of  the  remarkable  men  of  her  reign,  how- 
eTer,  were  imbued  with  this  opinion  ;  and  the 
author  regrets  to  say,  that  the  most  honest  and 
talented  Russians  he  has  known,  are  the  most 
bitter  in  the  expression  of  their  disgust  and  con- 
tempt of  their  oountrymen, — ^the  most  incredulous 
of  their  possible  amelioration. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  been  on  many 
occasions    reproached    with  Busso-phobia  by  the 

VOL.   L  G 
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pr68s,-w4m  imputation  which  he  may  conscientiously 
disclaim  ;  but  what  would  those  say  who  lay  it  to 
his  charge,  if  they  could  hear  the  private  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  amongst  the 
Russians,  who  ridicule  the  ideas  of  the  author  as 
visionary,  because  he  does  not  despair  of  the  even- 
tual progress  and  improvement  of  the  Russian 
people ! 

Where  the  author,  in  preceding  works  dedicated 
to  this  subject,  has  sketched  in  the  boldest  and 
most  unsparing  lines,  the  ungainly  features  of  the 
national  character,  and  the  debasing  nature  of  the 
Russian  government  and  institutions, — ^he  has 
spoken  far  less  ill  of  them  than  he  has  heard 
Russians  speak ;  and  besides  being,  as  he  believes, 
more  liberal  of  praise— where  praise  was  due — 
than  themselves,  he  has  always  been  willing  rather 
to  attribute  the  national  condition  to  its  government 
and  institutions,  than  to  consider  these  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  inherent  infirmity  of  character  in  the 
people. 

Unhappily,  however,  nearly  aU  men  distinguish- 
ed  amongst  the  Russians  by  independence  of  dis- 
position, extent  of  intellect,  or  elevati(m  of  views, 
have  come  to  tiie  desolating  conclusion,  that  the 
national  character  of  their  countrvmen  is  a  barren 
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soil  irredeemable  by  CHltivation.      They  look  on 

them  as  bom  to,  and  worthy  of  the  Berritude  iu 

irhich  they  linger ;  and  appeal  to  the  very  existence 

of  that  servitude  as  a  proof  that  their  countrymen 

are  hopelessly  below  the  average  standard  of  the 

test  of  the  white  race.      It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 

that  this  is  an  English  prejudice  too.    By  a  strange 

inconsistency,  it  is  entertained  by  the  very  writers 

^ho  most  readily  tax  an  author  with  exaggeration 

on  the  subject.     These  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who 

oft«n  pique  themselves  on  being  pacific  men  of  pens 

and  ink,  are    nevertheless    prejudiced   in   their 

judgment  by  ideas  derived  from  their  turbulent  an- 

cestry,  whose  violences  they  so   solemnly   decry. 

Thej  have  sympathies  for  a  spirited  aad  warlike 

race,  though  without   another  virtue;    but   they 

hare  none  for  a  people  wanting  in  these  qualities. 

When  jou  show  them  the  condition  of  the  Bussians, 

they  turn  aside  with  disgust  and  contempt,  and 

judge  that  so  many  millions  deserve,  because  so 

many  millions  endure  it. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Tchitchagoff,  the  admiral, 
general,  and  minister  of  marine,  virtually  renounced 
bis  nationality  some  thirty  years  ago;  whilst, 
mthnsiastic  in  his  admiration  of  England,  he  made 
it  his  adoptive  country,  imbibing,  singularly  enough, 

G  2 
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all  the  intolerance  of  John-BulUsm.     The  Emperor 
Alexander,  considering  that  the  long  and  valuable 
services  of  the  absentee  entitled  him  to  retire  in 
peace  whithersoever  he  chose,  did  not  disturb  him  ; 
but  Nicholas,  whose  arbitrary  and  vexatious  temper 
is  chafed  and  fretted  at  any  semblance  of  indepen- 
dence, could  not  even  allow  a  man  who  had  long 
since  seceded  from  the  political  scene,  after  having 
eminently'  served  his  country,  to  enjoy  in  his  retire- 
ment his  hardly-earned  repose.   He  appears  to  h^ve 
been  long  perplexed  betwixt   the  impropriety  of 
coming  to  an  open  breach  with  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  his  predecessor'^s  reign,  and  the  irritation  caused 
by  finding  the  admiral  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  time  at  the  court  of  Bussia,  that  he  did  not 
eagerly  conform  to  a  hint  of  the  imperial  wishes. 
The  story  of  Tchitchagoff,  and  of  his  treatment  by 
the  Bomanofiis,  is  worthy  of  being  related  in  some 
detail  to  the  reader, — not  as  throwing  any  great 
additional  light  on  the  character  of  Bussian  despot- 
ism, but  because  of  a  degree  of  authenticity  in  the 
testimony  it  affords,  which  it  is  so  rarely  in  the 
power  of  a  writer  on  Bussian  affairs  to  offer  to  the 
public. 

Admiral .  Tchitchagoff  served  originally  in  the 
guards  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  but  after  his 
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extreme  joath,  devoted  himself  to  the  naval  service, 
for  which  he  always  retained  a  marked  predilection, 
and  in  which  he  signally  distinguished  himself. 
Od  the  accession  of  Paul,  Tehitchagoff)  then  captain, 
was  commanding  one  of  the  ships  of  his  fleet,  when 
reviewed  in  the  gulf  of  Finland*     Paul  happened 
to  be  aflfected  with  sea^sickness,  which  drove  him 
below^  and  after  the  manoeuvres,  distributed  the 
usual  rewards  so  much  according  to  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  his  fancy,  that  the  best  fell  to  the  share 
of  those  who  had  least  deserved  them^  and   the 
most  meritorious  officers  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  others  so  contemptible  as  to  be  rather  marks 
of  disapproval  than  of  favour.     The  youthful  cap- 
tain received  the  third  class  of  the  order  St.  Ann, 
a  little  bauble  attached  to  the  sword-knot ;  but  as 
hin  sword  was  a  gold  sword  of  honour,   engraved 
with  a  flattering  inscription,  and  presented  to  him 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  for  his  gallant  conduct 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Vyborg,  against  the  Swedes, 
he  chose  to  regard  this  decoration  as  a  mark  of  un- 
merited disapprobation.      Under  the  plea  of  ill- 
health,  he  sent  in  his  Resignation;  but  Paul  dis- 
patched his  own  doctor,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  pretext ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  collusion  of  his 
medical  attendant,  that  he  escaped  the  consequences. 
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he  emperor  gave  him  his  diamiasal, — "but  without 
ennon,  in  coniequeace  of  hii  t/outhJ" 

Some  years  afterwards,  Paul  having  determined 
)  fit  out  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  English  in 
le  disaetrous  expedition  to  the  Helder,  he  thought 
r  Tchitchagofi*,  who  was  sent  for  by  Koncheleff, 
le  minigter  of  marine,  and  informed  that  the 
mperor  had  graciously  vouchsafed  to  ^point  him 
;ar-adniiral. — "  And  I  suppose, "  s^d  Eouchele^ 

I  am  to  convey  to  his  majesty  the  assurance  of 
our  gratitude  at  the  favour  conferred  f" 

" Why," replied  Tchitchagofl",  "I  have  no  par- 
cular  reason  to  be  grateful ;  firstly,  because  I  am 
1  bad  health ;  secondly,  because,  though  the  pro- 
lotion  may  be  sudden,  the  undeserved  slight  which 
rove  me  from  the  service  has  enabled  my  inferiora 
1  rank  to  get  so  &r  a-head  of  me  that,  though  I  have 
een  appointed  rear-admiral,  I  shall  still  be  serving 
nder  their  orders." — "  Oh  I"  replied  Koucheleff,the 
emperor,  you  know,  hasarighttodoashepleaBes; 
e  is  always  promoting  one  man  in  the  army  with> 
lit  rhyme  or  reason  over  the  head  of.  another,  and 
%li  the  officers  in  the  army  might  refuse  to  serve, 

this  were  a  reasonable  cause  of  dissatisfiKtion." 
-"Well,  half  the  officers  in  the  army  ought  to  re- 
ise  to  serve,  in  such  ^  case,"  replied  Tchitchi^fi', 
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inththebhrntneBs  of  a  ssulor,  sad  the  freedom  of 
^h  to  which  a  rismg  man  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  had  become  accustomed.  The  minister 
then  mformed  the  newly  made  admiral,  that  the 
emperor  would  accord  him  the  peculiar  fSE^vonr  of  re- 
oeiTing  him  the  next  day,  in  his  private  cabinet. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  admiral  repaired  to 
thepabeeof  Pablovzk,  where,  waiting  till  he  was 
called,  amongst  a  crowd  of  admirals  and  generals, 
he  was  being  congratnlated  on  the  faronr  into  which 
he  had  been  taken,  when  the  minister,  Eoncheleff, 
pasaed  to  go  in  to  the  emperor. — "Oh  !**  said  he  to 
Tehitehagofi^  "  I  hare  not  seen  his  majesty  since 
ovconTeraation  of  yesterday  ;^  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  he  came  to  lead  the  young  commander  into 
the  presence  of  Paul.  Paul  was  foaming  at  the 
month  with  rage. — ^**  So,  sir  I**  said  he,  "you  are  not 
satisfied, — ^youdo  not  wish  to  serve, — ^you  are  a 
Jacobin, — ^you  wish  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
English. — ^Hold  your  tongue,  do  not  answer  me» 
^611,  we  will  teach  you !  Send  him  to  the  fortress 
of  St.  Peteisbuig  ! — ^but,  stop; — ^take  away  his 
^ord,  strip  off  his  orders  ! — ^no,  he  is  not  even 
worthy  to  wear  his  uniform,  not  a  particle  of  it  V 
And  the  great  functionaries  of  the  empire  there 
'^nt,  having  hastened  to  undress  him^  Tchitcha* 
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goff  was  forced  to  make  his  way  to  his  sledge, 
through  the  crowded  anterooms,  in  his  shirt  and 
drawers. 

When  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  Pahlen,  the 
military  governor,  ihe  man  who  afterwards  mur- 
dered Paul,  and  whose  son,  the  ambassador  of 
Alexander  and  of  Nicholas,  is  well  known  in  France 
and  England, — Pahlen,  who  happened  to  be  a  pri* 
vate  friend  of  the  admirars,  observed  to  him, — 
^^  What  is  to  be  done  ? — ^you  must  go  to  the  fortress; 
it  is  your  case  to-day,  it  may  be  mine  to-morrow.'" 
When  transmitted  to  the  fortress,  the  governor 
said : — "The  order  is  to  confine  you  in  the  secret 
prisons.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  secret 
prisons  ;  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  them ;  I  only 
know  that  those  who  go  in  never  come  out  of  them. 
(They  are  under  the  direction  of  Lapoukin;  I  will 
send  to  him ;  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  counter- 
order,  so  you  had  better  choose  yourself  one  of  the 
casemates ;  and  on  account  of  my  friendship  with 
your  father,  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 


can. 


1^ 


But  no  counter-order  came,  and  the  governor 
said,  "  My  dear  sir,  Lapoukin  is  here ;  you  must 
go  to  the  secret  cells;  but  I  have  made  inquiry,  and 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  them.'*^ 
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Now,  although  Lapoukin  also  was  a  private  friend 
of  the  admiral^s,  who  had  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  falling  into  the  hands  of  people  who  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  fate,  it  may  still  be  supposed 
that  he  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  in  going  to 
these  dungeons,  whence  the  governor  had  informed 
him  that  no  prisoner  ever  returned. 

The  secret  cells  were  in  a  raveline  of  the  fortress. 
It  was  here  that  afterwards  the  conspirators  in  the 
rebellion  of  1825  w^re  confined.  Here  the  noble 
Pestel  is  said  to  have  been  tortured,  and  hence  he 
was  led  out  to  die  on  the  glacis  beyond.  There 
were  duree  distinct  sorts  of  cells ;  the  best  were 
by  no  means  to  be  disdained  by  a  captive,  and  in 
one  of  these  Tchitchagoff  was  located,  and  for 
several  days,  throvgh  the  friendship  of  Lapoukin, 
was  provided  with  an  excellent  table.  Neverth^ 
less,  knowing  the  character  of  Paul,  and  that  he 
always  followed  up  one  blow  at  his  victims  by 
another,  he  was' doubtful  of  the  continuance  of  this 
indulgence;  and  the  emotions  he  had  gone  through, 
acting  on  a  frame  enfeebled  by  illness,  led  to  fever. 
He  was  in  bed,  whm  suddenly  the  order  came  to 
drag  him  from  it  to  one  of  the  common  dens,  where 
a  mlent  soldier  stood  on  guard  at  the  head  of  his 
pallet.    At  last  he  was  visited  by  Pahlen,  who 
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rested  in  him.  "  If  you  had  known  this," 
lien,  "  would  you  not  rather  hdve  served 
■e  been  thus  imprisoned  V — "  I  had  rather 
3  served;  but  of  course  I  would  have 
!  serving  to  this  captivity." — "Very  well,'" 
Jen,  "I  will  arrange  matters  for  you." 
I  the  military  governor  of  St.  Petersburg 
r,  the  sick  man  was  removed  back  to  his 
kfters,  and  then  agun  he  was  suddenly 
ed  back  to  hUt  dungeon, — so  fearful  was 
wukin  that  it  might  be  discovered  that  he 
m  wiy  onauthorised  lenity  to  his  protegee, 
the  depth  of  theae  silent  dungeons.  At 
however,  Pahlen  returned. — "  The  em- 
satisfied  ;  I  have  told  him  yoa  were  sorry 
conduct,  and  that  if  you  had  known  what 
lave  ht^pened,  you  would  have  served 
reply." — "  If  the  emperor  had  put  the 
thus, — '  Will  you  serve  or  be  shut  up  in 
ess  r  certainly  I  would  have  preferred  his 
'—"  Well,  well,"  said  Pahlen,  "that  will 
1  must  now  follow  me  to  the  emperor ; — I 
f  that  yon  are  in  a  burning  fever,  but  it  can- 
elped." 

left  the  fortress  by  a  secret  water-gate, — 
is  why  the  governor  or.  garrison  never  see 
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ujone  ooBfined  in  the  secret  prisons  leave  them. 

^  has  led  to  the  commonly  accredited  report 

mentioned  in  the  *^  Revelations  of  Bussia^"^  that  a 

vhole  r^ment  was  walled  up  in  it,  because  seen 

to  enter  and  never  seen  to  leave  its  walls.    After 

^f^mg  the  Neva,  it  became  necessaiy  to  send  for 

the  admiral^s  uniform,  which  had  been  left  in  the 

^peror's  wardrobe,  at  the  palace  of  Pablowski,  some 

twenty-five  miles  distant. 

When  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Paul,  he 

appeared  anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  former 

*  •    • 

QijQstice,  and  seizing  the  admiral'^s  hand,  placed  it 

next  his  heart.  "  I  know  you  are  a  Jacobin,^''  said 
k^  "but  only  fancy  you  see  a  red  cap  upon  my 
l^ead,  and  serve  me  zealously.^'' — "I  know,'^  replied 
we  admiral,  "  full  well,  that  your  majesty  wears  an 
imperial  crovm,  and  not  a  red  cap,  and  will  cpnduct 
myself  with  the  loyalty  becoming  that  conviction.'*'* 
"~"  As  for  orders,  you  shall  only  take  orders  from 
Koueheleff,  who  leaves  carte  blanche  to  every  one, 
*n<l  you  shall  sail  with  Popham,  the  English 
commissioner,  and  so  not  be  under  the  orders  of 
«iy  one.'" 

In  the  year  1800,  Tchitchagoff  was  made  min- 
ister of  marine,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  situa^ 
^ion  till  1811. 
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He  found  the  whole  navy  in  such  a  condition, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  numerous  rotten 
ships,  and  to  introduce  most  stringent  reforms. 

Aware  of  how  useless  was  a  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Gulph  of  Finland,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  how 
impossible  to  form  sailoilB  in  those  waters,  he  kept 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
sail  of  the  line.  This  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Siniavin,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Tenedos,  and  was  afterwards  netted  by  the  English 
in  the  Tagus. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  James  Saumarez  was 
sent  into  the  Baltic  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes,  having  under  his  command,  in  addition  to 
several  frigates,  the  Victory,  on  which  he  hoisted 
his  own  flag,  and  two  other  line-of-battle  ships, 
commanded  by  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Hood. 

The  Swedes,  on  their  part,  had  fifteen  sail  of 
different  descriptions,  cruising  in  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,  whilst  the  British  fleet  kept  about  the 
Sound,  with  the  exception  of  a  frigate  or  two 
occasionally  seen  with  the  squadron  of  their  allies. 
TchitchagoS*,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  judged 
that  if  he  could  secretly  fit  out  an  expedition,  the 
Russian  fleet  might  fall  upon  the  Swedes  and  get 
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^  into  its  harbours  before  the  English  coold 

«»"»  np  to  their  assistance. 
The  minieter  of  marine  had  made  unremitting 

offorte  to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the   navy. 

He  now  promptly  and  privately  got  ready,  beneath 
hw  own  eye,  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
'^eggels.  Eveiythmg  that  the  utmost  care  and 
^remitting  attention  could  do,  was  done,  in  the 
sdection  of  the  crews  and  the  fittmg  out  the  ships. 
This  fleet,  officered  by  the  picked  men  of  the 
wwan  navy,  and  commanded  by  Khanikoff  their 
J«t  •dmiral,  took  to  sea,  and  surprised  the 
Swedish  squadron,  which  fled  before  it,— one  half 
™»ung  in  between  the  rocks  at  Orebroe  on  the 
««t  of  FinUnd,  but  the  other  half,  unable  to 
nitte  the  same  place  of  safety,  remaining  exposed 
to  the  Bussian  fleet.  Nevertheless,  Khanikoflf  and 
™  experienced  officers,— probably  because  they 
new  their  crews  so  well,  instead  of  eagerly  seizing 
™8  favonmble  accident  to  attack  the  Swedish 
'T»^n,  contented  themselves  with  observing  it, 

^  after  a  time  put  in  to  the  Finnish  port  of 
nanhoat. 

The  English  admiral,  however,  being  informed 
*t»  Russian  fleet  had  come  out,  gent  up  two  of 
"» Kne^f-battle  ships,  which  no  sooner  appeared 
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in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  than  the  whole  Bnssian 
fleet  run  before  them,  making  for  the  Livonian 
coast,  and  getting  safe  into  Baltisport  and  Beral, 
with  the  exception  of  one  sail-of-the-line,  which  was 
captared  by  Sir  Byam  Martin. 

On  learning  the  result  of  this  expedition,  the 
minister  of  marine  communicated  to  Alexander  his 
conviction  that  nothing  could  ever  be  made  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  which,  not  having  been  within  the 
memory  of  man  in  a  condition  so  advantageous, 
had  proved  so  ^worthless,  under  circumstances  so 
favourable.  This  experiment  satisfied  him  of  the 
folly  and  inutility  of  wasting  the  resources  of  the 
empire  on  a  fleet,  which  a  few  British  vessels  could 
always  imprison  in  its  native  harbours* 

Admiral  TchitchagoS*,  however,  always  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  naval  service,  became;  inspired  with 
a  marked  predilection  for  the  first  maritime  nation 
in  the  world.  Having  obtained  permission  to 
travel,  he  came  to  England  in  1811,  and  married 
a  Miss  Ferrers,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  —  Ferrers, 
incumbent  of  Bedington,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Having  been  recalled  near  the  person  of  Alex* 
ander,  who  continued  to  repose  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  refused  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  the  navy,  as  being  a  department  on  which  all 
his  efforts  would  be  vainly  wasted. 
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In  1812,  after  proposing  offensiye  operations 
^st  Aostria,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  soath,  m  the  campaign  of  which  a  brief  no- 
tice has  been  given.  Tchitchagoflf  then  requested 
pcnnission  to  go  abroad,  and  retire  from  active 
life,— a  request  with  which  Alexander  the  more 
te^j  complied,  that  notwithstanding  the  high 
sense  be  appeared  to  the  last  to  have  entertained  of 
the  value  of  his  counsels,  he  found  the  admiral 
both  unwilling  to  continue  his  services,  and  given 
to  a  freedom  of  speech  which  was  highly  distasteful 
to  his  £avourites. 

Tchitchagoff  never  returned  to  Russia,  but  con- 
tinued to  inhabit  England  and  France  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas,  who  assured  him  that  the  per- 
mission his  brother  had  given  him  to  remain 
abroad  sbonld  be  religiously  respected.  When  the 
Frencb  revolution  of  1 830  took  place,  the  Russian 
governmcntordered  all  Russian  subjects  to  quit  that 
country.  The  admiral  received  a  letter,  signed  by 
the  emperor,  and  conveying  to  him  the  same  in- 
junction, under  the  pretext,  ^Hhat  his  loyalty 
wonld  be  shocked  by  a  further  protracted  residence 
in  a  country  in  which  he  was  liable  daily  to  hear 
his  government  abused.'' 

Tchitchagoff  obeyed,  but  remonstrated,  and  Ni- 
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chola8  deprived  him  of  hia  pensions,  under  the  plea 
that  he  wcu  too  old.  Paul,  it  will  be  remembered, 
having  many  years  before  done  the  same  thing  on 
account  of  his  youth.  The  admiral  was  in  Italy 
when  the  tyrannical  ukase  of  Nicholas  appeared, 
declaring  that  all  nobles  remaining  more  than  five 
years  out  of  Russia  forfeited  their  rank,  estates, 
and  property.  He  then  wrote  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, resigning  his  rank  and  honours,  but  praying, 
in  consideration  of  his  privilege  as  a  noble,  con- 
firmed by  solemn  ukase  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
— as  well  as  out  of  regard  to  his  august  brother  s 
promise  to  that  effect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  abroad,  and  occasionally  visit  France, 
on  account  of  his  family  connexions  in  that 
country.  The  emperor  accepted  his  resignation, 
but  refused  to  exempt  him  from  the  consequences 
of  the  new  law.  The  plain-spoken  old  admiral 
wrote  to  Nicholas,  telling  him  unreservedly  his 
opinion  of  his  conduct,  and  renouncing  his  estates 
and  nationality.  The  emperor  then  seized  on  the 
property  of  the  veteran,  whose  well-earned  pensions 
he  had  previously  withheld. 

Thus  was  the  admiral  treated,  when  blind  and 
old,  after  serving  not  only  with  zeal  and  distinction, 
but  with  probity,  through  three  reigns.     He  con- 
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hiiDBelf  for  the  honours,  rank,  and  fortune 
wiiich  he  would  not  hold  at  the  price  of  his  freedom, 
^J  retiring  with  rights  of  English  citizenship  to 
an  English  cottage. 

Well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  in 
which  place  he  long  resided,  the  admiral  is  still 
living.  Though  deprived  of  his  sight,  he  is  in  the 
fell  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties, — Sk  ve- 
nerable, intelligent,  and  plain-spoken  old  man. 

It  most  not  be  imagined  either  that  he  is  one  of 
those  morose  and  disappointed  cynists,  who  view 
the  world  and  recall  the  past  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  the  soured  and  selfish  feelings  of  a 
withered  heart ;— on  the  contrary,  his  romantic  at- 
tachment to  his  first  and  only  wife  appears  to  have 
filled  his  existence  with  enduring  and  affectionate 
regret. 

With  too  much  dignity  to  parade  his  grievances, 
he  has  too  much  independence  to  withhold  any  of 
the  particulars  of  his  story  ;  and  the  author,  in 
giving  them  publicity,  trusts  not  to  have  exceeded 
the  liberty  which  a  writer  may  take  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  every  public  man. 
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THE  SCLAVONIC  BACB. 
'  MB  now  ntam  to  the  Moscovite  slave  popu* 
whose  ignontncei  prejadices,  and  supei^ 
IB  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  their  rulera, 
bates  the  greatest  and  most  solid  element  of 
lossal  despotism  founded  in  diametric  oppo- 
to  the  interests  of  so  many  millions.  The 
•  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  of  the  two 
i  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  least  devoted 
Tsars  is  that  composed  of  their  own  serfs, — 
3t  that  even  the  private  serfs  were  readj  to 
vith  eagerness,  on  the  only  two  opportunities 
have  offered  within  a  century,  of  trampling 
B  yoke  of  servitude ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
tcceseful  advance  of  a  rebel  chief,  or  of  a 
1  invader,  cihook  their  conviction  of  the  om- 
nce  of  their  sovereign, — an  omnipotence  to 
they  habitually  bow  with  humility  and  awe, 
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batto  which  they  are  bound  by  no  ties  of  real  or 
eodoring  affection. 

He  has  endeaTonred  briefly  to  set  forth  the 
<li8tinction    between    the   warlike    Bnthenian  or 
Cossac  race,  and  the   Muscovite.     Let    us  now 
suppose  this  Buthenian  people,  composed  of  mate* 
nab  which  daily  grow  more  inflammable,  acted 
upon  by  some  external  agency,  and  led  to  make 
common  cause  with  other  of  its  SclaYonic  brethren; 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that,  if  the 
enfranchiBement  of  the  Muscovite  slaves  were  pro* 
claimed,  brute  and  apathetic  as  the  serf  population 
mayremain  till  exposed  to  such  an  influence,  it  would 
be  n^idly  converted  from  inert  matter  useful  to  the 
ends  of  those  who  govern,  into  fuel  for  a  social 
conflagration,  which  would  consume  this  singular 
dsepotism  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  extent. 
The  Muscovite,   though  he  dislikes  the  Pole, 
cannot  be  led  under  any  circumstances  heartily  to 
face  him.   It  was  judged  necessary  in  the  last  Po- 
lish war,  to  spread  the  report  amongst  the  Russian 
laments,  that  they  were  being  sent  to  Warsaw  to 
drke  out  the  Frertch^  who  were  atheists,  and  disbe- 
Uered  in  God  and  St.  Nicholas. 

When  it  proves,  therefore,  difficult  to  excite  the 
Muscovites  even  against  the  Poles,  it  may  be  ima- 
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i  bow  little  they  could  be  depended  on  to  take 
part  agaioBt  the  Buthenians,  a  people  whose 
riority  they  tacitly  acknowledge,  whose  religion 

share,  and  whose  dialect  bo  nearly  assimilates 
leir  own. 

Q  the  other  hand,  the  Buthenian'a  strong  in- 
!t  of  independence — the  reoolleotion  of  his 
ler  liberties  and  privil^es,  all  asaociated  in  his 
;b  and  baditions  with  his  Polish  fraternity, — 
rery  facilitieB  which  bis  language,  uid  often  his 
;ioQ  afford,  all  tend  to  render  him  as  apt  to  re- 
e  a  political  or  social  impulse  ttom  Poland,  as 
B  well  fitted  to  transmit  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
MOTite.     He  forms,  therefore,  the  transitory 

through  which,  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  Scla- 
ic  race — n'ot  only  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
sia-Proper,  but  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Bnssian 
ire — may  act  with  galvanic  rapidity,  at  any 
n  moment,  upon  the  old  Buseian  (Mascovite) 
lie. 

Fothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  a  blind  con- 
Dce  in  the  unalterable  submissiveneee  of  a  slave 
Illation,  based  only  on  its  ignorance  and  abase- 
it,  wherever  the  rule  of  the  task-master  has  be- 
le  so  severe  as  to  shew  at  the  first  glimpse,  even 
the  grosaost  and  moat  indolent  natures,  the  pro- 
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sfeetlre  advantages  of  freedom.  There  is  no  con- 
ditio]] of  humanity  in  which,  so  that  man  be  oppres- 
sed, he  is  incapable  of  appreciating,  even  though  he 
maj  not  know  rationally  how  to  enjoy,  its  benefits : 
like  the  apes,  who  come  and  warm  themselves  at 
the  embers  of  the  negroes^  fires,  though  they  know 
not  how  to  keep  alive  the  genial  warmth. 

There  is  no  social  condition  so  abject  that  does 
not  in  some  form  exhibit  the  instinct  of  property, 
-an  instinct  of  which  even  animals  are  not  di- 
vested;— and  what  is  more  valuable  to  the  slave 
than  the  possession  of  his  own  person,  wherever  he 
B  made  keeidy  and  directly  to  feel  that  he  is  the 
property  of  another! 

The  precise  nature  of  an  equal  extent  of  political 
servitude  may  escape  the  perception  of  a  dull  and 
apathetic  race,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
most  utter  seclusion  from  the  world,  or  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance,  will  prevent  those  who  linger 
in  the  trammels  of  social  bondage,  from  as  early 
comprehending  the  aimouncement  of  its  cessation 
as  the  child  understands  the  uses  of  food  when 
himgry,  or  the  comforts  of  warmth  when  cold. 
An  outbreak  occasioned  by  political  tyranny  can 
only  be  the  result  of  some  extent  of  previous 
effervescence,  whether  open  or  hidden;    but  the 
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vho  groaD  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  oppreeaire 
aemtade,  may  bow  to-day  withont  a 
t  of  reeiBtaoce, — and  to-morrow,  if  the 
trorda  of  freedom  be  whiepered  for  the  first 
1  their  ear,  rise  in  the  most  oatrageous 
The  French  rerolution,  and  all  other 
1  rerolntiona,  have  been  like  stomis,  of 
t  ie  the  historian's  province  to  retrace  the 
thering  clouds  and  sinister  prognostications ; 
revolt  of  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  was 
itively  sudden  as  the  white  squall  or  the 
ake.  The  slave  bends  without  dreaming  of 
ce  to-day — to-morrow  a  flash  of  light 
in  upon  his  br^,  a  ray  of  hope  upon  his 
uid  he  rises  up  at  once  to  mortal  strife. 
Eire  no  nicely  balanced  influences  to  he 
1  in  estimating  such  an  event,— -it  requires 
ler  elemertte  than  a  sufficient  number,  and 
t  oppression.  The  results,  as  with  the 
mine  and  the  match,  are  everywhere  liable 
he  same— one  moment  a  dark  and  inert 
Jie  next  inevitably  a  volcano, 
government  has  no  counter-infioence  to 
a  this  danger,  except  religious  &naticiem. 
gious  fenaticism,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
elsewhere,  and  shall  attempt  tiirther  on  to 
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proremore  fully,  has  been  loDg  upon  the  wane. 
yihen  it  was  last  suceefisfiilly  arouaed  to  oppose  the 
French  mTasion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
it  would  hare  fiEuled^  if  Napoleon  had  invoked  in 
time  the  spell  which  fanaticism  alone  stood  any 
diance  of  weakening.  But  how,  by  any  misrepre- 
aentation,  hope  to  render  this  feeling  against 
Bulhenian  co-religionaries,  speaking  an  almost 
common  language, — ^how  raise  it  in  the  Buthenian 
against  the  Sclavonic  nations  beyond,  from  whom 
he  has  derived  his  inspirations  of  independence ! 

It  is  to  the  Sclavonic  family  beyond  the  Russian 
frontier,  as  well  as  to  the  influences  likely  to  operate 
on  the  Buthenian,  and  from  the  Buthenian  on  the 
Muscovite,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
about  to  be  directed. 

The  popular  opinion  in  England  regards  the 
Sclavonic  race  as  either  irrevocably  gathered  be* 
neath  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsars,  or  as  already 
Bussianised.  Whilst  yielding  the  tribute  of  its 
regret  to  the  fate  of  Poland,  it  is  prone  to  regard 
its  fiOl  as  a  misfortnne  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
remedy,  and  on  which  it  is  now  idle  to  waste  sym- 
pathies which  may  be  thus  diverted  from  some 
more  useful  channel.  It  turns  hopelessly  from  the 
five  millions  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  the  fifty 
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lions  of  ScIaTonians  concentrated  mthin  the 
its  of  RoBua-Proper,  with  the  convictioa  that 
hing  ia  to  be  expected  now,  except  from  time ; 
m  the  whole  of  the  corrupt  mass  into  which 
I  last  remnant  of  a  g^lant  people  has  ham  ab- 
Iwd,  shall  have  gradnallj  purified  itself,  tike 
rnant  waters,  which  at  length  from  the  very  ex< 
>  of  their  imporit;,  deposit  by  a  natural  process 
ir  turbid  elements. 

Le  for  such  portions  of  Poland  as  are  incorpo- 
d  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  tbeee  feeble  frag- 
its  are  considered  to  have  become  long  since 
mciled  to  the  paternal  government  of  the  one, 
the  liberal  administration  of  the  other;  and  at 
ivents  as  irrevocably  wrapped  in  the  strong  arms 
in  empire  which  reckons  thirty-^even  millions, 
of  a  military  kingdom  which  counts  fourteen 
ions  of  subjects. 

..B  to  the  rest  of  the  Sclavonic  &mily,  supposed 
e  widely  scattered  amongst  dominant  races,  its 
in  is  regarded  as  only  worthy  of  recollection 
1  motives  of  historic  interest, — ^not  as  matter  of 
lical  consideration. 

lussia,  on  the  one  side,  is  thus  thought  to  have 
rbed  and  assimilated  the  chief  part  of  it,  whilst 
scanty  remainder  is  supposed  to  be  lost  and 
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unfounded  in  the  midst  of  that  German  population 
thich  oeeupies  the  centre  of  the  European  con- 
tinent—as it  18  vulgarly  helieved,  to  the  extent  of 
some  sixty  millions. 

But  this  opinion  is  based  on  a  most  erroneous 
conception  of  facts,  which  the  Russian,  Austrian, 
and  ProBsian  cabinets  have  always  been  interested 
in  eonfiuing  and  mystifying ;  an  attempt  in  which 
thej  have  been  cordially  seconded  by  the  jealousies 
and  national  antipathy  of  the  German  writers.  It 
is  from  these  sources  that  our  impressions  have 
been  chiefly  derived,  whilst  the  Sclavonians  them- 
selves were  long  apathetic  and  silent,  and  even 
now  that  they  are  everywhere  rousing,  know  not 
tow  to  reach  our  ear. 

But  when  we  find,  on  examination,  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  Sclavonic  race  in  fact  amounts 
at  the  lowest  computation  to  85  millions  of  human 
beings,  whilst  all  the  Germans  in  Europe  do  not  in 
reality  number  more  than  35,  the  question 
*88wnes  a  very  diflTerent  aspect.  When  we  find 
that  besides  20  millions  of  Poles,  there  are  25 
millions  of  other  Sclavonians  without  the  pale  of 
Rnssia,  all  foundation  is  destroyed  for  the  inference 
we  have  been  led  to  draw, — ^that  all  this  race 
who  had  escaped  incorporation  and  assimilation 
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the  Busisan  despotism,  must  necessarily,  to 

8  similar  fate,  become  absorbed  and  lost  in 
Germanic  multitude. 

I  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  examine 
FtuBsian  despotism,  and  find  that  the  only 
)n  of  its  BubjectB  fitted  to  remain  its  passive 

is  the  anwarlike  Muscovite  people,  which 
lers  30  millions, — that  the  fidelity  of  10 
tns  of  Liitle-Bnesians  become*  daily  more 
ionable  if  turned  against  the  Poles,— that  the 
I  are  30  millions,  whose  division  and  bondage 
whets  their  patriotism, — when  we  consider  that 

are  25  millions  of  Sclavonians  beyond,  who 
rowing  year  by  year  more  anti-Gknnan,   and 

averse  to  every  kind  of  despotism, — ^theee 

must  shake  the  opinion,  however  strongly 
onceived,  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  is 
owed  up  for  ever,  or  that  the  preponderating 
tnce  of  the  Tsars  will  enable  them  to  collect 
re  rest  of  the  Sclavonians  beneath  the  yoke  of 

dominion,  who  do  not  cordially  take  refuge 
e  arms  of  Germany. 

1  the  contrary,  whatever  the  fatnre  may  bring 
,  the  empire  gathered  ronnd  the  passive  Mus- 
es by  the  long  saceessful  policy  of  their  tyrants, 

least  as  much  menaced  by  the  rest  of  the 
ronfans,  as  threatening  to  them. 
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Far  from  the  battle  being  won,  the  strife  is  only 
impesding ;  but  instead  of  being  entered  on  by  the 
oppressed  against  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers,  we  find  that  in  this  respect  the  advantage 
—and  the  daily  increasing  advantage — is  in  their 
favour.  This  is  a  truth  with  which  it  is  well  that 
the  public  of  England  should  be  made  acquainted, 
called  as  it  must  inevitably  be,  in  a  thousand  modes 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  to  interfere  for 
good  or  evil. 

Under  the  fallacious  impression  of  a  hopeless 
disparity  of  force,  it  would  be  natural  to  deplore 
any  fermentation  of  the  public  mind  amongst  the 
Sclavoniaas,  as  only  conducive  to  fruitless  resistance, 
and  to  further  suffering.  There  would  be  practical 
wisdom  in  discouraging  by  every  means  imaginable, 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  branch  of  this 
Swnily,  on  the  principle  which  leads  humane  people 
to  knock  a  suffering  animal  on  the  head  to  put  it 
oat  of  its  misery. 

But  if  we  view  the  question  in  its  trti6  Kght,  it 
becomes  obvious,  that  the  east  of  Europe  is  threat- 
ened with  importaftt  changes  of  so  vnst  a  chitfacter 
as  no  foreign  infl«ience  could  avert,  and  in  which 
our  interests  and  philanthropy  are  alike  interested. 

It  may,  at  the  first  blush,  appear,  that  since  tMs 
Sclavonic  family  has  remained,  with  the  exception 

h2 
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f  Russia  and  of  Poland,  bo  long  quiescent,  so 
ivided  in  interests,  and  so  widely  scattered, — that 
here  can  be  no  reason  to  expect  iis  political  resuiv 
ection  now.  It  is  tme  that  for  centnties,  with  the 
Kception  of  Poland,  and  a  few  unimportant  branches, 
he  rest  of  the  Sclavonians  have  bowed  with  the 
ame  sabmissireness  to  a  foreign  yoke,  as  the  Moe- 
ovites  to  tliat  imposed  upon  them  by  tb^  princes, 
'bey  were  then  in  the  condition  of  the  Musco- 
itee — resigned  to  aerritade,  without  the  consciooS' 
ess  that  a  better  order  of  things  could  exist 
}r  tbem  ;  whilst  besides,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
rnorance  and  prejudice,  each  scattered  fragment 
ad  foFgotten  its  relationship  to  the  rest.  If,  instead 
f  being  the  most  numerous  race  in  Europe,  they 
ad  been,  like  the  Chinese,  the  most  numerous  in 
he  world,  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  them, 
nder  these  circumstances.  The  extent  of  a  people 
i  nothing,  until  it  wills  its  freedom  or  its  indepen- 
ence;  but  then  it  becomes  of  proportionate  import- 
nce  in  the  estimation  of  its  probable  destinies. 

The  Sclavonians  are  however  now  unquestionably 
wftkening  from  this  long  apathy ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  the  Muscovites,  there  is  no  portion  of  their 
ace  which  is  not  more  or  less  a^tated  by  new-bom 
apirations  of  independence,  or  at  least  of  liberty. 
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with  the  liandfol  of  iinconqaered  moun- 
tameers  of  Montenegeo  and   the  principality    of 
Serbia,  this  {eeling  is  of  snch  recent  growth,  that 
it  appears  abnost  incredible  to  those  a  few  years 
since  best  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of 
SelaTonians,  grouped  within  reach  of  each  other, 
though  divided  by  the  frontier  lines  of  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  empires,  and  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom.    It  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  judge  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  that  a  race  buried  for  cen- 
turies in  torpor,  should  possibly  awaken  to  political 
animation  by  any  but  the  most  gradual — ^in  fact, 
by  imperceptibly  gradual  stages.     But  the  past  no 
longer  guides  in  estimating  the  present  or  the  future, 
when  the  present  or  the  future  contain  conditions 
for  which  we  look  vainly  to  the  past.     In  the  ma- 
terial world  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  limit  one^s 
opinion  of  the  possible  speed  with  which  distance 
may  be  traversed,  by  considerations  drawn  from  a 
period  when  the  motive  power  of  steam  was  un- 
known or  unapplied.      So,  in  estimating  moral 
influences,  the  existence  of  the  press  may  account 
for  effects  which  baffle  all  experience.     We  must 
not  forget  that  though  several  ages  have  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  printing,  its  development  as 
a  political  engine  is  comparatively  recent,  and  its 
OSes    in    eastern   Europe    still    more    so.      Th^ 
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eks  of  the  PeniiiBula,  for  centurieB  abjeet  slaves 
aerciless  banditti,  might  have  been  ju^ed  a 
dred  years  ago  likely  to  continae  for  centuries 
e  in  their  barbariBin  and  ignorance ;  but — 
tevw  traces  may  remain  indelible  in  the  present 
)ratioD< — now  that  the  daily  newspaper  circidatea 
be  remotest  villages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
itants  must  progress  more  in  a  twelvequmth  (at 
t  in  political  knowledge)  than  they  could  have 
lerly  done  through  a  long  life  of  caaual  contact 
1  a  weatem  people. 

let  UB  examine  for  a  moment  how  this  Sclavonic 
ily,  variously  estimated  at  frum  85  to  100 
ions,  is  divided.  The  Russian  empire  has  its 
live  Muscovites,  to  the  amount  of  from  33  to  36 
ions — its  10  milliona  of  Buthenians.  Though 
kingdom  of  Poland  has  been  cat  down  to  leas 
1  a  fourth  of  its  extent,  it  shares  witti  Austria 
Prussia  the  Poli^  nation  consisting  of  20 
kous,  in  the  ppoportian  of  about  two-thirds 
he  whole.  These  Polee  maintain  the  same 
nt  longing  for  indepesdence  ae  when  their 
itode  began.  Besides  these  there  are  7  millions 
Iwlgariaiis,  Serbians,  Bosniuis,  and  Mont^ie- 
B  in  the  Tnrkiali  empire;  and  of  Sclavonians  in 
Austrian  dominions,  18  millions  more,  conaist- 
it  lllyrians,  Dalmatians,  Hungarians,  TransyU 
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vuiitQB,  Silesiana,  Morayian£i,  and  Bohemians. 
Though  the  wbole  of  this  immense  people  has 
ioffered  sabjagation^  it  has  not  amalgamated  with 
its  conquerors.  Evexywhere  oppressed  except  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  it  is  everywhere  hut  there 
growing  daily  more  anxious  to  shake  of  the  yoke  of 
it8  rulers. 

The  ambition  of  the  Russian  cabinet   had  not 
orerlooked  the  identity  of  origin  and  the  geographi- 
cal contiguity  of  the  provinces  over  which  all  these 
ScIaTonians  were  dispersed  i  and  founding  on  it 
the  hope  of  uniting  them  beneath  its  rule,  it  took 
indefati^le  pains  to  rouse  these  people  through 
its  emissaries.     The  Sclavonians  of  Turkey  were 
led  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Porte ;  those  of 
Austria,  discontented  with  their  lot ;  but  the  liberal 
opinions  disseminated  amongst  them— at  first  too 
slowly  to  suit  the  views  of  the  impatient  autocrats, 
—have  now  fax  exceeeded  the  limits  at  which  they 
were  propitious  to  their  policy  ;  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  corrupt  nobility  of  the  provinces  of 
WaUachia  and  Moldavia,  Russia  has  no  partisans 
but  those  who  receive  its  gold;  whilst  the  first 
feeling  distinctly  evoked,  is  that  of  antipathy  to  the 
arbitrary  character  of  its  government. 

Each  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Sclavonic 
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ree  will  be  subaequentlj  made  the  sabject  of 
etailed  investigation ;  at  present  it  suffices  for  the 
athor's  purpose  to  point  them  out  to  the  reader 
9  elements  of  that  external  ^ency  which  may 
jnie  day  act  as  a  rapid  solvent  on  the  very  body 
r  the  Russian  empire.  Before  turning  the 
ttentiOD  of  the  reader  to  Poland,  it  was  indiapen- 
ible — so  interwoven  ia  the  future  of  one  portion  of 
le  Sclavonic  family  with  the  fate  of  another — to 
ive  aome  outline  of  theae  masses ;  and  it  ia  equally 
ecessary  to  remind  him  of  what  the  Prussian 
iugdom,  and  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  empires, 
re  in  their  reality,  if  compared  either  morally  or 
hysically  to  the  Sclavonic  multitudes,  though 
loking  so  impoaing  when  dimly  shadowed  forth. 
The  Prussian  kingdom,  artificially  compounded 
f  the  most  ingenious  policy  from  the  most 
ngrateful  materials,  constitutes  a  state  whose 
cistence  is  perilled  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  whilst 
s  population  of  fourteen  millions  comprises  three 
lillions  of  disaffected  Poles  on  its  eastern  limits, 
id  two  millions  and  a  half  of  discontented  subjects 
I  its  Bhenish  provinces.  Germanic  Austria  with 
s  thirty-seven  millions  of  subjects, — of  which 
ily  six  millions  are  Germans — is  a  remarkable 
lonument  of  what  policy  and   diplomacy  conid 
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eff€ft  at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  upon  which 
w^e  are  entering.    Joseph  the  Second,  who,  like  the 
Empress  Catherine,  wavered  between  liberal  and 
despotie  institutions,    was    ertrongly  tempted    to 
make  this  empire  Sclavonic  instead  of  German ; 
and  there  is  little  cause  to  doubt  that  if  he  had 
Ustened  to  both  these  inspirations,  it  might  have 
been  at  the  present  day  the  most  powerful  and 
£nnlj-8eated  on  the  European  continent.     As  it 
is,  we  find  it  an  heterogenous  compound  of  divers 
'Boes,  without  community  of  interests,  language, 
predilections,    or   religion, — gathered    not    even 
through  the  prestige  of  military  successes,  but  by 
the  perfidies,  the  marriages,  and  treaties  where- 
with its  cabinet  repaired  the  incessant  ill-fortune 
of  the  field,  ever  since  with  a  handful  of  Swedes, 
OuBtaTus  and  his  generals  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  empire.     With  five  millions  of  oppressed 
and    exasperated     Italians,     with     twenty-three 
millions  of  Sclavoniaus,  exclusive  of  the    hostile 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  whilst  presided  by  a  race  of 
princes  whose  imbecility  has  scarcely  been  redeemed 
l>7  the  genius  of  the  arch-duke  CSharles,  the  exist- 
^ce  of  the  state  may  be  said  to  hinge  on  the  life  of 
Mettemich,  who  himself  has  long  been  prone  to 
Wt,  not  of  the  solidity  of  the  state,  but  of  the 

h5 
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which   still    keeps    ita    diBcorduit    elements 
ither. 

f  we  DOW  turn  to  the  Turkish  empire,  we  find 
Snropean  dominions  peopled  by  eleven  millions 
ierfas,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  and  Moldavians, 
I  by  three  millions  of  Greeks,  Albanians.  Jews, 
nenians,  and  Gipeies,  whilst  the  Turks  scarcely 
iber  (me  million. 

'here  is  this,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
igh  the  intolerance  of  the  Koran  has  not  yet 
wed  any  Moslemio  people,  oordially,  much  leas 
srly,  to  court  the  light  of  knowledge, — and  that 
ibis  account,  evMi  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
homedanism  ia  more  averse  to  progress  than 
most  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity,— 4till  it 
proved  less  oppressive  in  its  spirit  than  Christian 
wtiam. 

lu  law  of  the  prophet  enjoined  his  propagan- 
8  to  receive  the  proselyte  as  a  brother,  to  alay 
resisting  unbeliever,  and  to  enslave  those  who 
iier  resisted  nor  believed,  or  to  take  tribute 
n  them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  forbids  all 
iflcessary  cruelty, 
Vow  the  Ottoman  Porte— though  possessing  its 

share  of  Maehiavelism  in  its  conduct  towards 
Cbriotian  subjects — never  vesatiously  interfered 
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either  in  th«r  municipal  liberties,  or  in  the  exercise 
tf  their  jieligion.  All  that  it  sought  was  to  secure 
its  tribttta,  and  to  crash  rebellion;  and  as  a 
general  role,  it  allowed  habitual  liberty  by  declining 
all  attempt  to  goYem,  though  it  occasionally 
punished  with  undiscriminating  ferocity* 

ThroQghout  the  empire,  local  and  municipal 
privileges  and  franchises  had  never  ceased  to  exist, 
outliviog  the  occasional  violences  of  the  Ottoman 
domination.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  far  better  treated  by  the  Turkish  than  by 
the  Ruaaiau,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  governments, 
Are  there  less  than  in  any  other  state  disposed  to 
shake  off  allegiance  to  their  rulers. 

It  is  true  that,  originally  excited  agauuFt  the 
Porte  by  the  uitrigoes  of  Bussia,  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance was  engendered,  which  led  to  the  independence 
of  Wallachia^  Moldavia,  and  Serbia ;  but  as  por- 
tions of  this  population  become  enlightened,  they 
learn  to  discern,  and  rapidly  to  disseminate  amongst 
the  rest,  the  fact  that  of  all  the  despotisms  amongst 
which  the  Sclavonic  race  is  divided,  the  Porte  is 
the  most  tolerant  and  hopeful  for  the  governed. 
The  ettabliabment  of  tributary  but  mdep(md«nt 
j^venunents  within  its  dominions,  exemplifies  at 
once,  for  all  its  Sclavonic  population,  the  possibility 
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attaining  beneath  its  Bupremacy  a  degree  of 
)erty  which  neither  Aastria  nor  Rusaia  would 
r  8  moment  tolerate.  The  repugnance  of  the 
orte  to  allow  of  the  Helf-goTemment  of  ite 
firistian  subjects,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  more 
sily  overoome,  that  such  concessions  form  no 
itrageous  departure  from  the  general  spirit  of  its 
ilicy ;  and  tliat  it  will  make  no  violent  efforts  to 
trace  its  steps,  or  to  avert  a  necessity  to  which  it 
icomes  reconciled  by  the  certainty  and  punctuality 

its  tribute,  which  it  was  formerly  obliged  to 
ispute  by  force  or  fraud  with  rebellions  pashas. 

Having  thus  shadowed  out  all  the  gigantic 
ements  which  are  silently  but  rapidly  tending  to 
)erate  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  Polish 
itionality,  we  will  turn  to  this  branch  of  the 
elavonic  family.  It  is  true  that  the  reader  may 
:  first  judge  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
»ltng  pages  as  strangely  hazarded,  whilst  his  mind 

still  filled  with  imposing  recollections  of  the 
npires  which  have  parcelled  out,  and  brought  the 
eight  of  their  collective  powers  to  weigh  on  the 
ispersed  Sclavonians.  We  are  all  too  apt  to 
>naider  any  order  of  things  which  time  has 
>nsecrated  as  immutable.  A  few  brief  years  of 
>ntinuance  led  the  thinking  public  to  regard  the 
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principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance  aa  unflhakeably 
rooted,  till  its  treaties  were  suddenly  scattered 
to  the  grinds.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  AuBtrian  empire  and  the  Prussian  kingdom 
have  only  an  artificial  existence,  their  limits 
l^^ing  the  mere  works  of  treaties ;  whilst  the 
people  which  these  parchments  have  divided  by 
imaginaiy  nationalities,  retaining  their  own,  re- 
nuiin  in  imreconciled  millions  and  indestructible 
re*lity.  The  Polish  people  is  every  way  entitled 
to  take  precedence  of  its  Sclavonic  brethren  in  this 
notice,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having  made  the 
^hest  and  earliest  progress  in  civilisation  of  any 
of  the  Sclayonic  branches,  but  because  on  the  one 
l^d  it  fonns  the  connecting  link,  which,  by 
mingling  the  spirit  of  both,  unites  the  west  of 
Europe  with  the  east ;  whilst  on  the  other, 
predestined  to  an  inevitable  antagonism  with  the 
Bossian  despotism,  as  the  primary  condition  of  its 
(existence,  it  is  peculiarly,  and  it  might  be  said 
^Wy  fitted  to  work  effectively  on  the  elements 
which  constitute  all  that  despotism^s  strength. 
^^  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in 
the  unaided  self-development  of  any  principle 
amongst  the  Ruthenians,  much  less  the  Muscovites, 
which  niight  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
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THE  POLES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  BUSSIA. 
V^HiLn-  in  disposition  the  Poles  bear  a  stronger 
isemblaoce  to  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
clavonic  &mily  than  to  the  Muscovites,  they  differ 
'om  the  whole  of  it  in  one  important  particular, 
hich  assimilates  them  more  nearly  with  ourselves, 
ad  peculiarly  fits  them  to  lead  the  civilisation  of 
leir  race. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Sclavonians  derived  their 
leas  and  their  religion  from  the  eastern  capital  of 
lie  Christian  world, — from  that  corrupt  Byzan- 
Lum,  which  degrading  alike  the  name  and  lan> 
uage  of  old  Greece,  appeared  an  Asiaticised  and 
lonstrous  compound  of  all  the  vices  and  the  mean- 
esses  which  had  ever  dimmed  the  chequered  char- 
cter  of  its  glorious  people, — ^their  restless  energy 
nd  turbulence,  degraded  to  a  treacherous  and  ser- 
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Wle  spirit  of  intrigue, — ^their  pliancy  and  versatility 
into  baseness — ^their  chaste  and  maryellous  instinct 
of  the  beautifdl  in  art  become  a  barbarous  passion 
for  the  gaudy, — and  with  their  philosophic  genius 
and  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  contracted  into 
subtle  sophistry,  which  spent  itself  in  splitting 
theologic  straws. 

Tainted  at  the  spring-head  by  such  an  association, 
though  Christianity  had  prepared  the  social  soil  for 
better  things,  it  had  not  brought  in  its  train  the 
dormant  germ  of  any  great  or  useful  institution. 

Poland,  on  the  contrary,  owed  its  civilisation  and 
religion  to  Borne  and  to  the  West.  All  the  lore 
and  wisdom  of  antiquity — all  those  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  of  justice  which  survived  wherever  Latin- 
ity  was  transmitted,  together  with  a  large  share  of 
of  that  chivalric  element  which  the  Norsemen 
spread  so  widely  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
thrones  and  lordships  of  so  many  lands, — mixed  up 
though  both  might  be  with  monkish  rubbish  and 
with  feudal  barbarism,  hence  operated  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Polish  nation,  and  have  given  it  a  deep 
and  indelible  analogy  with  that  of  western  people. 

Time  has  happily  enabled  us  at  home  to  disen- 
tangle and  utilise  these  discordant  materials,  build- 
ing up  a  solid  edifice  of  greatness,  to  which  every 
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^receding  ag«  diatingoished  hj  the  progrees  of  ihv 
luman  mind,  has  farnished  as  a  atone.  Greece, 
tome,  the  middle  ages,  might  all  discover  some- 
hing  of  their  genius,  their  experieooe,  or  their 
honghts,  in  our  civilisation ;  but  it  must  Dot  be 
>rgotten  that  tbrou^  centahes  these  elements  lay 
1  a  confused  and  chaotic  mass,  from  which  we  have 
lot  80  long  since  disengaged  them. 

In  France,  which  now  rivalises  with  ourselves 
Q  civilisation,  it  is  almost  within  the  memory  of 
nan,  that,  by  a  social  earthquake,  some  of  these 
lements  have  been  rescued  from  still  hideous  dis- 
rder;  and  we  should  not  forget  tba£  ever  since 
he  same  period,  Poland  has  been  writhing  in  the 
rasp  of  Russian  despotism,  uixiotu,  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  securing  ite  conquest,  to  demoralize  and 
ivide. 

Though  from  the  same  source  Poland  may  have 
iherited  the  feudal  turbulence  and  the  religious 
itolerance  which,  by  causing  her  to  drive  her 
ibismatic  children  (the  Bntheoiana)  into  the 
nns  ofBoflsia,  and  through  the  internal  dissensions 
r  her  nobles  led  to  her  subjugation, — still  there 
lists  an  identity  of  feeling  with  ourselves,  for 
rhieh  we  vainly  look  amongst  other  Sclavonians. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  a  man  of  the  West 
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is  apt  to  be  00  much  deceived  ae  in  confounding 
is  this  respeet  Polwd  and  Bussia. 

In  his  own  eountry,  a  given  amount  of  education, 
intellect,  wd  delicacy  of  mannera,  may  be  usually 
jadged  ae  indicative  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  of  a  pride  which  preserves  from  derogation,--* 
he  is  accustomed  to  see  those  even  coarse  in  their 
habits  and  manners,  uBCompromising  in  their  dig- 
nity as  men ;  andhe  cannott  thereforei  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  association  aad  eduoation  at  least 
will  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  Bussian. 

But  the  Bossiaii,  when  intdUetual,  accomplished, 
and  accustomed  even  during  a  residence  of  half  a 
life  am<^gst  us  to  our  western  institutions,  is  never 
to  be  depended  on ;  however  admirable  a  counter- 
feit, he  is  only  a  Brummagem  imitation  of  a 
gentlonan, — ^less  to  be  trusted  than  a  French  or 
English  menial,  because  less  sensible  to  the 
^  point  of  hoQOttr  ^  than  even  menials  in  France 
and  Sagland. 

There  hap  never  e;dsted  any  pride  of  station, 
any  self-respect  amongst  his  pe<^le ;  he  assumes 
them,  like  our  fiishious,  as  things  necessary  to  polite 
life,  but  never  to  be  placed  in  serious  competition 
with  the  gratification  of  his  passions  or  his 
interests. 
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He  may  live  for  twenty  ye&rs  abroad,  scrupulous 
in  the  liquidation  of  his  debta  of  honour,  prompt  to 
vindicate  it,  and  jealous  in  maintaining  the  dignity 
ai  his  position ;  but  the  same  individual,  when  he 
returns,  will  submit  to  the  grosseet  insult,  cheat  at 
play,  cringe  to  the  basest  and  most  infamous  man 
in  the  empire  raised  to  ephemeral  power;  or  if 
unjustly  and  suddenly  deprived  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nours, he  will  not  binsh  to  &wn  humbly  to  obtain 
some  petty  hvour  from  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
owes  his  ruin. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  there  are  no 
exceptional  instances  of  men  whrae  inherent  sense 
}f  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  proves  strong 
enough  to  guide  them,  but  thai  there  is  no  public 
opinion  to  inoculate  them  with  the  necessary  pride, 
which  shames  men  from  committing  basenesses,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  biand  of  its  contempt. 

This  honest  pride,  which  is  apparent  in  its  rough 
uid  homely  degree  in  the  lowest  classes  in  Franc« 
md  England,  ia  wanting  in  the  first  in  Buseia. 
The  Tsars  can  shave  the  children  of  their  bearded 
serfs,  and  give  them  rank  and  titles,  education  and 
Fortune  ;  but  they  possess  no  means  of  instilling 
nto  them  a  spirit  which  has  never  existed  in  the 
institutions  of  their  people. 
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In  this  respect,  Poland  assimilates  to  the  West, 
bie&ding  in  a  high  degree  with  many  of  the  vices 
of  feudality,  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  its  Sclavonic  brethren.  And  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  limited,  as  might  be  apprehended, 
to  its  noble  minority  ;  for  the  recognised  principle 
has  a  remarkable  action  even  on  the  majority,  still 
in  many  provinces  victims  of  the  feudal  system.  In 
&ct,  just  as  in  France  some  sixty  years  ago,  the 
viiain  indirectly  re&acted  many  of  the  most 
redeeming  notions  of  his  lord,  so  the  nobility 
of  Poland  have  given  their  tone  to  the  peasantry  ; 
whereas,  in  Russia,  there  being  no  example  of  an 
elevating  nature  held  out  by  any  class  whatever, 
none  can  rise  in  spirit  as  it  improves  in  rank  and 
fortune.  The  noble  with  fifty  thousand  serfs,  or 
the  imperial  aid-de-camp,  or  the  courtier  powerful  in 
his  favouritism — is  not  in  this  respect  one  whit  re- 
moved above  the  moujik;  and  therefore  nothing 
exists  in  any  rank  which  one  inferior  can  emulate 
or  attempt  to  reproduce. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  nations  wanting 
in  this  foundation  on  which — imperceptible  as  it  may 
be  to  our  accustomed  eyes — so  much  of  our  social 
system  in  reality  reposes,   have  difficulty  in  be* 
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lieviog  the  chaem  it  learee  between  such  races  and 
oQTse]  ?es, — a  chasm  which  does  not  the  leee  serionely 
divide  na,  that  ita  snriace  may  be  bridged  over  to 
deceive  the  eight. 

But  if  the  Pole  etands  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  nations  of  the  West,  being 
therein  distinguished  from  his  brethren,  he  is  re- 
markable amongst  all  people  of  the  woild  for  his 
patriotism.  Notwithstanding  his  versatile  vivaoitj, 
his  strong  paaaions,  and  violent  animoBities,-~iiot- 
withstanding  the  division  and  subjugation  of  his 
country,  there  is  none  in  whidi  tnutors  to  its  na- 
tionslity  are  so  rare ;  whilst  even  the  few  who  ever 
betray  it,  almost  without  exception,  expiate  their 
treason  by  turning  at  some  time  or  other  on  its 
enemies. 

The  turbulence  of  disposition  which  in  Poland 
ted  to  anarchic  coofasion  in  the  last  days  of  the 
national  independence,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
its  despotic  neighbours,  before — like  that  which  for 
several  centuries  marked  the  character  of  the 
British  nation — it  had  time  to  settle  into  the 
wholesome  form  of  enei^io  activity  ;  but  this  very 
turbulence  which  led  to  the  subversion  of  its 
freedom,  hoe  singularly  strengthened  the  vitality  of 
its   nationality.     Even   in  those  provinces  which 
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Austria  has  posset«sed  uninterruptedly  since  the 
first  partition,  as  well  as  in  those  which  Prussia 
governs,  more  than  half  a  century  of  incorporation 
hag  failed  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  their  lot. 

In  those  that  have  been   subjected  to  the  cruel 
violence  of  Russia,  so  ineffectual  appears  the  en-  I 

deavour  to  terrify  them  into  any  lastins:  submis-  ! 

sion,  that  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Russian  | 

authorities,  that  nothing  but  extermination  of  its  i 

|K>pulation  will  permanently  tranquillize  the  country. 
And  in  fact,  what  else  remains  to  secure  a  conquest 
over  a  race  wliich  tio  severity  will  reduce  to  resig- 
nation • — where  the  women  alone,  as  long  as  they 
propagate  the  population,   will  irreconcilably  instil 
a  deadly  hatred  of  the  oppressors  into  the  minds  of 
their  lisping  children, — ^wherethe  first  lesson  of  the 
mother  is  to  point    out  to    the  infant  where  its 
srraudfather,  or  its  father,  or  its  uncle,  fouglit  and 
Wed,  or  was  pmiished  or  imprisoned, — w^here,  in 
1845,  intermarriage  between  a  Polish  female  and 
the  most  powerful  and    wealthy   servitor  of  the 
^^mperor  is  considered  in  the  same  light  as  religious 
•ipfj-^tacy  ? 

But  how  exterminate  a  people,  whose  number  at 
the  lowest  computation  amounts  to  thirteen  millions? 
For,  thouj^h  the  territory  of  the  kini^dom  of  Poland 
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39  b^n  mt  down  till  onlj  fire  millioiu  of  in- 
abitanu  ftre  left,  tbe  anoFxation  hy  nkwe  of  Vilna, 
rrodno,  Vite^k,  Mt^ef,  Minsk,  V'oljlmi&,  Po- 
olia  and  Bislrstok  to  the  Bassian  emfure,  has  not 
nfficed  to  Bossianite  tfann  in  anything  bnt  name. 

After  the  efforts  of  so  many  years,  the  indomi- 
able  tenacity  of  naUonal  lif«  remains  not  only 
nimpaired,  bot  increaoad  in  its  rigoor ;  and  not- 
rith^ianding,  or  perh^M  on  accoont  of  the  sererity 
f  the  Rossiait  despotism,  instead  of  mafc-ing  any 
irogre^  towards  its  extinction,  it  finds  the  dis- 
ffertion  of  its  Tietinu  daily  gaining  its  agrats  and 
;s  armies. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
ears,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  vigilance 
f  the  police,  channels  of  communication  hare  been 
pened  between  the  Polish  emigrants  and  their 
elatirea,  even  for  the  conveyance  of  matter  of 
lost  treasonable  import,  throogh  the  connivance  of 
[ussian  staff-officers  and  employes,  who,  oiiginally 
elected  for  their  persecntive  zeal,  have  become 
T«diially  imbaed  with  the  popular  ideas  of  the 
ountry. 

The  fact  once  established,  of  the  strong  vitality 
>f  the  national  feeling  of  Poland,  gives  an  im- 
tortance   to   the  character  of  ite   people,   which 
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renders  it  pre-eminently  worthy  of  our  attention 
amongst  all  the  Sclavonic  races. 

We  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  Pole  of  the 
present  day,  a  turbulence  of  disposition,  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate,  and  a  proneness  to  yiolence,  with 
which  we  should  not  accuse  him  without  previously  I 

placing  ourselves  in  his  position,  and   considering  * 

what,  under  similar  circumstances,  our  own  feelings 
would  be  with  regard  to  Russia. 

Let  us  for  this  purpose  briefly  examine  the  con- 
dition of  Russian  Poland  since  its  first  partition. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  the  least  tyrannic 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Russia,  wrote  fifty- 
one  years  ago  to  Repnin,  her  ambassador  at 
Warsaw: — 

*'  This  is  why  I  must  impress  on  you  to  cause  I 

the  armies  now  at  your  disposal  in  Poland,  to  act, 
fr^ting  aside  all  illusions  of  humanity,  {abstraction 
faiie  de  toutes  let  illusions  de  F humanity)  with  the  I 

energy  necessary  to  deprive  its  inhabitants  of  all 
means,  and  of  all  hope  of  revolting.  You  must 
not  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district, 
even  if  they  should  allege  the  quiet  and  retired 
lives  they  have  been  leading,  excepting  always  such 
as  may  be  taken  in  arms,  after  giving  proofs  of  thy 
valour.     These  you  had  better  incorporate  in  my 

VOL.  I.  I 
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rmies,  ae  they  may  prove  nsefnl  in  the  war  which, 
s  you  know,  we  intend  to  cany  imta  the  south, 
fter  the  pacification  of  Poland." 

A  few  days  after,  Warsaw  was  atonoed ;  ud 
tuwarrow,  one  of  the  gteat  capt«ins  of  hk  age, 
nd  by  no  means  the  most  mhiimfm  of  the  BoaaiBn 
leneraU,  put  to  the  sword  twenty-five  thousand  of 
he  inhabitauta  of  the  asburfa  of  Ptaga,  inclnsiTe  of 
bs  defenders,  women,  and  obildrwj. 

This  snsorapulouB  woman  made  energetie  and 
mel  effimts  to  sscure  her  conquests.  She  pnne- 
uted  vigorously  the  task  (which  experienoe  had 
hen  not  yet  shown  to  be  hopeless)  of  eztingoicdt- 
Dg  its  naUou^ty.  She  shut  vp  the  Bohools, 
Liscouraging  all  instmction ;  and,  Uatly,  after 
ledaring  to  the  world  "  that  whoever  was  attacked 
n  his  religicn  or  his  diciuastancee  waa  absolved 
rom  all  allegianoe,  and  had  a  right  to  aatk  through 
nankiud  for  goardiuu  and  protectors," — after 
'eajHug  the  pruAes  of  Europe  for  her  toleration, 
ihe  entered  on  a  course  of  religions  penracution  in 
Poland,  which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  GoIoomI 
3ayrma,  a  Polish  Protestant: — 

"  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  omel  attempts  at  eon- 
}elliog  whole  villages  and  entire  distriots  inhahitad 
)j  the  Uoited-fireeks,  to  embi^e  the  dominaat 
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160,000  Boman  Catholics  were  then  forced 
rer  to  the  dominant  church.  Missions  for 
og  Boman  Catholics  used  to  be  accompa' 
■  a  military  escort.  Placed  onder  sneh 
d,  they  traversed  the  country,  forced  the 

Catholic  churches  and  chapels  in  towns 
tgea,  and  consecrated  them  anew  as  if  they 
1  proved.  Priests  who  woald  not  change 
igioD  were  expelled  their  parishes,  and  were 

by  Russian  popes.  Intimidation  and  re- 
'ere  in  turn  employed  with  the  Catholic 
jid  when  these  failed  to  effect  their  object, 
are  thrown  into  prisons  and  flowed ;  and 
stion  of  corporal  pnmshment  was  joculariy 
Ae  anomting  of  the  dii-united  brethren.''  ^ 
Empress  CaUieiine  caused  the  public 
to  be  transported  into  Bnssia,  those  whom 
•acted  as  politi«d  opponents  into  Siberia. 
}Ted  the  episcopal  sees  from  those  portions 
w  territory  which  she  wished  to  Bossianize. 
ilating  ereiy  most  solemn  treaty,  she  did 
ler  respect  the  capitulations  entered  into 
morals.    There  was  an  air  of  philosophic 

uid  of  playful  gallantry  thrown  over 
osactions,  which  has  hitherto  tended  to 

reli^ouB  persecution  of  the    Poles,  and 
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Oppressive  conduct  towards  them,  much  more  gene- 
zallj  from  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  Colonel 
Szjrma  seems  to  imagme. 

Catherine,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
exercising  such  wholesale  severity  towards  the 
United-Greeks,  had  undertaken  to  protect  the 
Jesoits,  then  disgraced  by  the  pope,  and  the 
Polish  protestants,  and  when  Prince  Bepnine,  her 
former  lover,  forwarded  to  her  the  forced  abdication 
of  the  unhappy  king  of  Poland,  it  was  concealed 
in  a  bouquet,  and  presented  to  her  on  her  name^s- 
day  with  grateful  attention. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  as  empress,  undoubtedly 
within  her  hereditary  dominions  the  best  and 
mildest  of  Russian  sovereigns  who  has  ruled  them 
yet,  was,  in  her  newly  acquired  conquest,  violent 
and  sanguinary. 

Paul,  her  son,  a  man  of  generous  heart,  but  of  a 
narrow  mind,  deranged  by  occasional  insanity, 
governed  Russia  in  a  manner  which  made  his 
aubjeets  regret  his  mother^s  reign.  But  in  Poland^ 
which  he  ruled  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  native 
country,  and  which  she  had  governed  so  much 
more  oppressively,  his  accession  was  felt  as  a  com- 
parative benefit.  It  is  true  that  numerous  indi- 
^doals  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  punished, — the 


tinw  of  hia  cqirieionB  temper,  roused  soint«iinee 
anger  b;^  an  indigestion  or  a  ileepleH  night;  bnt 
i  general  tenor  of  hia  policy  was  just,  and  he 
kdo  it  his  eapeeial  can  to  repair,  as  &r  as  he 
s  able,  the  injiuticae  of  his  predecessor.  He 
t  a  stop  to  all  religiooB  persecotion.  He  re- 
Ablished  the  bishoprioka  of  Vilna,  Lack, 
tminiec,  and  Zitomir.  He  set  at  liberty  die 
ilea  sent  l^  Cathcoine  to  Siberia,  and  he  re- 
sned  all  the  colleges  and  schools  i^ch  she  had 
oed. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  brief  roign,  sharing 
neiriiat  of  hie  mother's  contempt  (or  hia  natiye 
ejects,  Paul,  who  was  essMitaally  a  creature  of 
)  wildest  impulse,  seems  to  hare  conceiTed  a 
niUar  aSeetion  for  the  Polidi  nation.  Death 
'  him  short  in  his  good  intentions,  before  he  had 
le  to  prove  whether,  towards  that  conntiy,  he 
old  have  made  any  departore  from  the  usual 
tabiUty  of  purpose,  whieh  led  him  to  pr«pare  a 
endid  triumphal  entiy  for  Suwarrow,  and  then 
di^^aee  him  becaose  he  had  violated  military 
foette  in  employing  a  geneial  out  of  his  turn. 
The  Bnqteror  Alexander,  in  the  early  put  of 
reign,  governed  with  moderation,  thoo^  &» 
issure  of  the  Buasian  system  of  adnunistia^oa, 
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when  constituted  under  the  presidence  of  the 
g  of  Saxony,  into  a  nominally  independent 
a,  to  which  the  French  resident  in  reality 
jamitted  his  master's  orders.  Still,  benefits 
i  conferred  npon  it,  which  reconciled  the  country 
ts  beueEoctor's  tuteli^e.  The  introduction  of 
code  abolished  slavery  and  established  equality 
lie  eye  of  the  law.  He  allowed  a  constitutional 
1  of  government,  which,  to  be  efficient,  only 
lired  the  removal  of  two  clauses  purposely 
oduced  to  render  it  illusory ;  viz.,  that  though 

members  of  its  diet  could  vote,  they  were 
her  allowed  to  speak  on  any  question,  nor  to 
)  the  initiative  in  it;  and  that,  by  the  admission 
nelected  councillors  of  state  to  vote  with  them, 
as  always  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
mp  the  national  majority.     Bat  the  country 

administered  by  Poles ;  and  though  in  the 
auating  wars  which  followed,  druned  of  its 
.sures  and  its  blood,  this  fragment  of  old  Poland 
e  them  cheerfully;  never  showing  a  sign  of 
atisfJEiction,  except  to  see  that  Napoleon,  after 
his  promises,  was  so  niggardly  in  uniting  to 
tn  any  further  portions  of  their  territory,  still 
he  might  of  the  spoliating  powers,  although  his 
lOries  made  him  so  often  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
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of  the  whole.     The  establishment  of  the  duchy  of 

Warsaw  had  also  the  most  happy  effects  on  the 

condition  of  those  parts  of  Poland  imder  foreign 

dominion;    its   rulers   necessarily  entering   on  a 

policy  of  conciliation.     The   Emperor  Alexander 

indeed,  whose  ideas  appear  always  io  have  been 

liberal  till  he  was  called  upon  to  put  them  into 

practice  at  the  expense  of  the  slightest  shadow  of 

his  own  authority,   and  who    besides  was   never 

wanting  in  Byzantine  craft,  set  himself  up  as  a  sort 

of  opposition  liberator  to  Napoleon.     He  held  out 

to  them  the  prospect  of  re-integrating  the  whole  of 

Poland,  under  his  dominion,  as  constitutional  king, 

in  which  prospectiTe  arrangement,  it  must  not  be 

forgotten  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner 

could  be  no  serious  drawback  to  a  people  who,  like 

ourselyes,  had  always  been  careless  of  conferring 

the  national  crown  on  a  stranger. 

It  was  quite  natural   that  some  of  the  most 

sensible  of  the  Poles  having  convinced  themselves 

by  experience  that  nothing  further    was    to    be 

expected  from  Napoleon,  should   have  turned  to 

listen  to  the  promises  of  Alexander.     Not  only  the 

present   Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,    his  personal 

friend  and  previously  imperial  minister  and  senator, 

but  even  the  republican  Kosciusko,  joined  in  the 

same  hopes. 

i5 
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M  inopiriDg  tlion^t  of  Alexande/B  policy  no 
t  w>B  that  of  dc^riTing  Anstria  ud  Prnwia 
leir  ahare  of  the  spoil,  by  holding  oat  the 
ting  prospect  to  their  Polish  sabjecta ;— hut 
motivee  of  sovweigiu  are  nothing  to  the 
see,  sotJiat  the;  lead  to  reeolts  beneficial  to  the 
med. 

IB  inteati(ms  in  this  raapecl  were,  however, 
rated ;  for  whilst  the  Bosaian,  Pnusian,  and 
irian  cabinets  seemed  likely  to  qnairel  abont 
poll,  i^r  Napoleon's  &U,  they  were  suddenly 
led  by  his  retnm  from  the  isle  of  Elba  into 
intried  signature  of  final  and  decisive  treaUes, 
h  left  Poland  in  its  present  oondition. 
le  grand  ducby  of  Warsaw,  minus  the  portions 
red  to  Proaeia,  was  erected  into  a  consttta- 
1  kingdom,  and  Alexander  held  ont  the 
ise  that  the  Polish  provinces  which  had  been 
porated  with  the  Russian  empire,  and  which 
irised  more  than  once-and-a-half  of  the  pt^n- 
1  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  should  be  evennially 
red  to  it. 

lere  was  no  fault  to  be  foond  with' the  liberality 
le  new  constitution,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
ad  a  (ev  years  observed.  As  long  as  it  was 
i  might  be  considered  as  the   second  boon 
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wiiioh  had  been  then,  or  has  ever  been  since,  ex- 
tended (0  the  Poles  bom  the  time  of  the  partition 
of  tlieir  temtoiy ;  but  like  the  first,  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  it. 

Oat  of  about  twenty  millions,  Niq>oleon  had 
abolished  servitude  amongst  about  six  millions. 
Alexander  gave  a  eonstitution  to  about  four. 

The  abolition  of  servitude  lasted  six<-and«twenty 
years,  bmng  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
long  after  Napoleon  was  no  more*  The  constitu- 
tion given  by  Alexander  may  be  oonsidered  to  have 
lasted  six ;  after  that,  it  was  not  only  violated,  but 
the  government  of  that  prince  verged  into  a  san- 
guinary despotism. 

Let  us,  however,  before  entering  on  this  period, 
give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  condition  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  provinces  which  were  not 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  during  this 
<x)inparatively  golden  age.  In  1^18,  the  nobility 
of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Vilna,  came  to  the  phi- 
lanthropic resolution  of  enfranchising  their  serfs,-*- 
after  the  example  of  the  former  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  then  the  constitutional  kingdom  of 
Poland. 

The  liberal  Alexander  received  their  proposition 
with  coldness,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
proceed  no  further  in  the  matter. 
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Khoraakof, — the  same  who,  bringing  up  an  army 
I  the  assiBt&nce  of  Suwarrow,  was  utterly  defeated 
t  Zurich  by  Massena, — being  goTemor-general  of 
'ilna,  traced  the  plan  of  a  promenade  along  the 
tnka  of  the  Vilia.  The  ground  was,  however, 
)Tered  by  rows  of  miserable  hooaes,  inhabited  by 
le  indigent  portion  of  the  population.  Scfalykof, 
le  police-maater,  offered  the  proprietors  of  these 
ouses  from  ^8  to  ^12  to  pull  them  down  and 
lear  the  rubbiab.  Ab  this  offer  was  insufficient  to 
over  the  cost  of  demolition,  they  refused  to  under^ 
kke  it,  and  the  police-master  had  them  pulled 
own  for  them,  turning  the  houseless  tenants 
drift.  They  complained  in  VEun  to  Prince 
C^horsakof.* 


*  Prince  Khoraakof  hinucir  had  owed  nnch  of  bin  tAvaaot- 
leot  in  the  time  of  Paul  to  Madame  Chevalier, — if  not  the  be^ 
tie  beet  pud  of  actreaaea.  She  was  the  bTourite  of  Koat^tMl^ 
irmerij'  a  barber,  and  at  that  time  giand  ecayer  and  chief 
iTooriteorthe  emperor. 

The  only  safe  road  to  Uie  emperor'i  bvonrwu  bjobtainiiig 
bat  of  Hadame  Chevalier,  irho  vonchiafed  to  ncommend  the 
>roUgA  to  Koutaitsoff,  who  in  hia  tnm  was  all-poirerful  wiUi  the 
mperor.  It  ma  therefore  oiutomary,  on  tbe  nnmeroiia  benefit 
ligktB  of  the  actresa,  to  pay  enormooa  Bomi  for  ticketa.     It  U 


ickeL  Tbeaecretai;  thinkin^to  IiarepfudUberallr,taformed  his 
oaater  that  he  had  given  a  hundred  roublea.  Kontaitaof,  tm 
learinK  thU,  acciued  the  poor  Mcretai;  of  hii  ruin  ,and  numing  to 
I  ievellar'B,  pureluwed  a  set  of  diamonds,  with  which  h«  bo  mccen- 
iuU  repuredhia  error,  that  Hadame  Chevalier  invited  turn  to  tea, 
lod  a  tow  days  after  obtained  far  him  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
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The  same  Schlykoff  fell  upon  an  expedient 
eqoailj  noscnipuloiis  and  tyrannical,  for  enabling 
him  to  demolish  other  portions  of  the  city,  which 
his  chief  wished  to  have  the  credit  of  embellishing. 

Declaring  that  the  city  of  Wilna  had  under- 
taken to  farm  the  excise  at  a  stipulated  sum,  a 
complicated  document  was  sent  round,  to  which 
the  citizens  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  affix  their 
signatures.  Those  oocupyingtemporary  lodgings,  as 
well  as  mere  travellers,  were  equally  applied  to,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  a  formality  apparently 
imposed  on  every  one.     At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  produce  of  the  excise  had  not  covered  the  rent 
at  which  the  town  was  said  to  have  farmed  it,  and 
the  police  made  those  who  had  signed  the  declara- 
tion responsible  for  the  deficiency.     The  proprietors 
of  lodging  houses  and  divided  tenements  were  held 
answerable  for  the  travellers,  tenants,  and  lodgers 
who  had  si^ed  beneath  their  roof ;  and  thus,  most 
of  the  owners  of  houses  about  the    barrier  were 
rained ;    their    houses    being  immediately  pulled 
down,  and  the  materials  sold  to  pay  their  debt. 
Thus  the  environs  of  the  cathedral  and  of   the 
street  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Antokol  were  cleared. 

Whilst  this  process  of  destruction  was  going  on, 
Schlykof   was    reproached  with   demolishing  and 


I 
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I  ruining  the  oity,  and  made  answer, — *^  thai  it  was 

I  only  neoetsary  thtU  some  part  of  it  should  remain^ 

as  long  as  he  ipof  poliee^nuuter. 

In  Volhynia,  where  no  stone  is  to  be  found,  the 
streets  are  covered  by  a  wooden  bridge,  or  cause- 
way, elevated  above  the  soil.  The  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  keep  in  order  the  part  which  is  opposite 
to  their  dwelling,  without  reference  to  their  means 
or  the  width  of  the  street,  thus  rendering  it  a 
serious,  and  frequently  a  ruinous  charge  to  the 
occupants  of  cottages. 

Andreikovitoh,  the  governor  of  Ghrodno,  having 
been  degraded  to  the  inferior  government  of  Vol« 
hynia  for  his  misdeeds,  to  prove  his  seal,  ordered 
all  the  pavement  of  Zitomir,  its  capital,  to  be 
renewed.  Hundreds  of  families  being  unable  to 
comply  with  this  order,  the  police  sold  their 
dwellings  and  their  furniture ;  and  they  might  be 
seen  reduced  to  beggary,  seeking  refuge  in  holes 
dug  in  the  clay  soil. 

In  the  city  of  Luck,  in  the  same  govemm^t, 
may  still  be  seen  whole  streets  q{  these  wretched 
caves,  whidi  the  inhabitants  then  dii^KMssessed  in- 
habit amidst  fresh  vexations  and  oppression. 

The  natural  independenceof  the  Polish  character, 
and  the  long  vicinity  of  these  Polish  provinces  to 
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ince  Anthony  Badziril,  and  bis  brother-in- 
Witgenstein,  equally  succeeded  with  the 
e,  after  failing  with  the  tribunals  of  the 
17,  in  reducing  to  staTery  the  peasantry  on 
estates  in  the  government  of  Grodno. 

the  confines  of  Ukraine  and  Podolia  exists  a 
ons  villf^,  named  Podvysokie.  In  1771,  its 
itants  not  only  refused  to  join  in  the  massa- 
excited  by  Catherine's  emissaries,  but  en- 
ured to  put  down  those  who  did  so.  Their 
etor,  Felix  Potocki,  gave  them  their  freer 
«  a  recompense,  and  presented  them  with  a 
r,  in  sign  of  their  emancipation.  After,  the 
of  his  successor,  his  widow,  Thecle  Potocki, 

in  the  Russian  authorities  to  reduce  them  to 
ide.  The  Polish  jurisdiction  protected  them 
)  repeated  decisions  ;  the  Russians  then,  to 
it  such  obstinacy,  quartered  on  them  so  laige 
ber  of  troops  as  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 

Nevertheless,  they  held  their  freedom  till 
ign  of  Nicholas,  when  in  1831  the  Ruaeiao 
ities  ordered  even  the  flag  which  the  peasantiy 
limed  to  regard  with  superstitious  venemtiont 
delivered  op ;  and  it  was  given  up  by  the 
priest,  protected  by  an  armed  force,  in  the 
of  their  cries  and  lamentations. 
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«nta  for  their  dis^>pointiiifiQt  and  their  laal. 
f^sQ  when  his  liberty  and  hie  property  is  restored 

the  trader,  the  Utter  baa  alwsye  andergooe  m 
ach  of  damage  and  epoliation,  that  this  proceeB  a 
V  times  repeated  tenda  to  inevitable  nun. 
Besides  this  highway  robbery,  Texatious  extot^ 
iQ8  on  a  small  soale  inoeaeantlj  exbaast«d  the 
iauB  of  the  oommeroial  claM. 
Constant  threats  of  these  disaBtroas  searches 
ire  held  ont  to  oblige  its  members  to  avert  their 
wntion  by  voluntary  gifts  to  the  Bossian  funo- 
mariee,  althoogh  these  are  oommoidy  themselves 

connivanoe  with  the  emof^lers.  The  very 
vemor  of  Volhynia,  Kommebourlai,  was  turaseU 
s  chief  smuggler;  and  the  imperial  senator, 
avers,  ootmth standing  all  his  hooaat  zeal  aai  his 
rerity,  conld  never  snceeed  ia  finding  the  really 
iHy  parties.  Wlien  the  foncUooaries  we  com- 
Dmised,  they  generally  select  a  ao^w-goat  unongst 
enuelves,  who  comes  to  his  death  by  some  violent 
>an%  and  on  whom  all  the  guilt  is  heaped.  Smug> 
Dg  is  pnnished  (like  murder  or  parricide)  by 
oishment  to  Sih>aria,  and  the  inflietion  of  the 
out ;  bat  when  a  trader  is  deteetad  in  the  aet  of 
loggling,  it  depends  on  these  fonotionarieB  to  save 
punish  him.  On  one  occasion,  a  com  of  smuggling 


iror  had  already  become  retrogreseiTe ;  ai 
t«d'i)y  the  constitutional  opposition  of  tl 
bich  the  ruinons  state  of  the  finances  had  « 
I  abandoned  all  attempts  at  popularity ; 
le  course  of  the  three  following  jeare,  b 
ily  Tirtoally  abrogated  the  constitution,  bii 
enoed  a  reign  of  tenor.  After  having, 
le  course  of  years,  londly  reiterated  his  libi 
ntioDs,  he  not  only  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
ITS  rise  to  all  the  dangers  of  dissatis&cti 
lenly  retrograding ;  and  then,  thrown  into 
'  nervous  terror  by  these  difSculties  of  1; 
■eation,  he  was  easily  led  to  endeavour  to  ci 
tsistance  by  a  display  of  merciless  severity 
ily  did  he  violate  personal  liberty,  estt 
umerous  secret  police,  and  abolish  liberty 
resB,  but  the  accused  were  tortured  at  tl 
jrrogation.  The  G-rand  Duke  Gonstanti 
rototype  of  his  father  Paul,  was  allowed 
sally  to  give  the  rein  to  his  temper,  and  1< 
i  an  instrument  of  punishment,  whilst  an  i 
immissioner  was  dispatched  with  all  the 
f  a  Boman  proconsul,  uniting  in  the  persoi 
i&mous  Xovosiltsof,  the  utmost  depravi 
nielty,  to  a  restless  activity  and  Mach 
uplicity. 
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into  conspiracies  to  dj^oM  the  threatened  nation- 
ality^ of  Poland  by  their  litenuy  efibrts. 

Alexander,  who  had  encouraged  secret  societies, 
who  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  keep  alive  the 
nationality  of  Poland,  and  who  had  spontaneously 
declared,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  oonotitn- 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  the  Polish  diet,  that  he  wonld 
unite  the  Polish  provinces  of  Boesia  to  the  king>- 
dom,  and  that  he  hoped  to  extend  tiie  benefits  of 
a  free  government  to  every  portisn  of  the  vast 
dominions  he  had  been  e^ed  to  govom,  now  aUow- 
ed  Novoeiltzof  to  enter  on  a  career  of  pereecntion 
niiich,  even  amidst  tH  the  Pfdish  people  has 
sinco  sntfered,  is  Btill  indeliUe  in  its  reooUeoticm. 

Not  only  did  Novosiltzoff  hnnt  out  and  pttnish 
all  those  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  these  aaao- 
eiations  before  they  were  forbidden,  but  he  adopted 
the  Buaeian  mode  of  political  investigation,  by 
torturing  the  accused,  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  whUat 
Alexander  confirmed  their  sent«iices  of  baniahmeut. 
Novosiltzoff  filled  ten  monaMteriea  in  the  city  of 
Vilna  alone  with  youthful  studenta.  In  every 
other  part  of  Pohuid,  the  prisons  were  crowded 
with  mere  sdioolboya.  They  were  tried  by  oonrts- 
martial,  and  oondranned  to  Siberia  or  to  the  minca, 
to  oonfinement  in  the  casemates  of  fortreaaes,  or  to 
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i<^  duty  in  regiments  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
And  these  mere  children  were  sent  off  in  irons  by 
iundreds,  amidst  the  heart-rending  lamentations 
of  their  relatives.  Though  since  that  period  such 
scenes  have  become  common-place,  the  effect  of 
this  persecution  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Polish  poets. 

All  the  normal  schools  were  abolished.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  declared  by  ukase,  dated  the 
14th  of  August,  ]  824,  that  the  condemned  students 
tad  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  in  associating  to 
perpetuate,  by  means  of  literature,  the  nationality 
of  Poland. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  government,  as  it 
has  ever  since  continued  to  do,  avowedly  identified 
all  studious  tendencies,  and  the  spread  of  all  in- 
struction, with  disloyalty.  Any  ardour  exhibited 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or  any 
habits  of  application,  led  directly  to  suspicion  ;  and 
the  treatment  of  every  suspected  student  was  near- 
ly as  bad  as  his  punishment  if  proven  guilty. 
Long  imprisonment,  hunger,  cold,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  lash  were  used  with  so  much  severity  to  elicit 
*ome  avowal,  that  hundreds  sank  under  this  cruel 
n-^aire. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  said,  the  conduct  of  the 
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oesian  ftutborities  waa  only  a  repetition  of  the 
iscnipuloua  and  eneigetic  means  which  have  been 
Qplojred  in  many  previouB  peraeontions,  bat  we 
kT6  now  to  notice  a  diabolical  line  of  policy,  which, 
icording  to  the  present  valne  of  words,  we  can 
ily  stigmatise  as  Machiavelian  ;  bat  which  at  a 
ture  day  will  be  characterised  as  Rusaian. 

To  the  the  maxim  of  "  divide  and  rule,"  was 
Ided  that  of  "corrnpt  and  rule." 

The  fonner  profeasore  and  teachers  were  grada- 
ly  removed  from  the  universities  and  schools,  and 
placed  by  men,  who  appeared  to  have  been  chosen 
I  give  the  Polish  youth  the  example  of  eveiy  kind 
'  dissipation  and  debauchery.  Not  only  Novo- 
Itsoff  himself,  but  all  the  authorities  to  whom 
le  superintendence  of  instruction  was  confided, 
lemed  boastful  of  their  crapulous  oigies,  anxious 
'  propagate  their  degrading  vices.  There  were  no 
Loesses,  however  morally  and  physically  rainous, 
I  which  the  Polish  youth  were  not  encouraged  to 
isort,  by  example,  indulgence,  and  approbation ; 
hilst  all  who  resisted  the  pemicions  influence,  or 
ho  sought,  however  unobtrusively,  to  pnraae  their 
udies,  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  perseoution. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  believe  in  the  premedi- 
ttion  and  cold-blooded  execution  of  «adi  a  m 
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hronghout  the  coantiy.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
•riginated  the  idea  which  is  so  marked  a  featare  in 
he  Polish  mind  of  the  present  day,  ami  wtiioh 
peaks  so  cheerin^y  as  to  the  future  {vospects  of 
he  nation ;  viz.,  that  it  is  through  the  oultivatioo 
I  knowledge,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  national 
pint  in  dieir  literature,  that  its  existence  oan  be 
ecured,  and  its  eventual  enfranahisement  accom- 
lished. 

In  1825,  Alexmder  died,  after  virtually  ^ro- 
ating  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  kingdom, 
'he  accession  of  his  brother  Nicholas  gave  rise  to 

rebellion  in  several  parts  of  Bussia,  the  mere 
cplosioB  of  a  loog-brooded  conspiracy,  of  which 
le  reader  will  find  ample  detiuls  in  tJie  first  vtdame 
r  Revelations  <^  Russia. 

The  Ruseiui  conspirators  having  entered  into 
>mmnnioation  with  an  associaticm  of  Polish 
atriots,  the  reign  <^  Nicholas  commenced  with  a 
gid  inreatigation.  Seventeen  of  hia  Polish 
ibjecte,  from  the  Rnseianised  provinces  ol  Poland, 
ere  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tried  by  the 
nperial  senate,  which  condemned  them  tdl  to 
iberia.  Eight  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  were 
-ied  by  the  Polish  senate,  by  whom,  under  the 
residence    of  the    dying    Bielinski,    Uiey  were 
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II  the  tottmbera,  aa  well  as  nearly  every  pereon- 
^e  of  note  in  the  empire,  were  there  assembled, 
nd  which  defiled  uncoDsciously  between  the  stu- 
ents  of  the  cadet  schools,  whose  muskets  were 
Mided  with  ball-cartridge,  whilst  every  avenue  of 
Bcape  was  occupied  by  the  confederates.  At  the 
leventh  hour,  a  counter-order  came,  from  their 
hiefs,  who  were  unwilling,  on  due  reflection,  to 
ully  their  cause  by  each  a  massacre ;  and  the  (a- 
lily  of  Bomanuffwas  saved. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  three 
aya  of  July  in  the  French  capital  reached  St. 
Petersburg  and  Wamaw,  the  hopes  of  the  Poles, 
nd  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  government  were 
used  to  the  highest  pitch.  NichoUs  appears  just 
a  have  determined  to  open  a  crusade  against  the 
evolutionary  tendencies  of  the  west,  when  surprised 
y  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  Waqsaw. 
The  city  rose. 

The  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine,  suddenly  attacked 
a  his  palace  of  the  Belvedere,  by  a  body  of  the 
adet  school,  had  only  time  to  escape  to  a  pavilion 
enanted  by  his  dnchesa,  a  Polish  lady,  Jane 
Tnidsiaska,  whose  benevolence  bad  long  tempered 
is  violence,  and  for  whom  he  had  repudiated  his 
irst  wife,  and  renounced  the  imperial  throne, 
rhis  retreat  appears  on  her  account  to  have  been 
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amd  to  profit  by  their  intrepidity,  the  nevly  re- 
covered indepeodeDce  of  the  country  wae  loet  in  the 
coancil  and  the  cabinet,  not  the  field. 

The  stirring,  yoathfnl,  and  democratic,  perhaps 
jostly  reproach  the  eantioua,  conservative,  and 
aristocratic  party,  with  having  led  to  the  rain  of 
the  na^onal  caaae,  by  neglectmg  to  rouse  or  auc- 
coor  the  Polish  provinces  without  the  kir^om. 
But  it  should  he  remembered,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  men  were  still  scared  by  the  recollection  of 
the  French  revolntion,  and  in  the  next,  shameftilly 
deceived  by  the  diptomacy  of  the  surrounding 
powers,  whose  hoetility  they  were  anwilling  to 
provoke  by  any  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; 
and  by  whose  prooitses  they  were  betrayed. 

I  think  it  is  Louts  Bloauc,  who  says  justly,  that 
they  (ell  because  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
nation ;  but  it  is  hard  to  reproach  with  this  error 
in  ja^;ment,  those  who  are  expiating  it  in  exile, 
when  experience  has  taught  them  to  disbeheve  in 
all  but  their  own  exertions. 

On  the  re-occupation  of  Poland  by  his  amies, 
Nicholas  abtdished  altogether  the  phantom  of  a 
constitution,  which  so  many  years  previously  had 
been  virtually  abrogated.  He  declared  himself 
sovereign  by  right  of  conquest.     The  immediate 
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id  indisputable  facts,  which  render  the 
n  of  this  country  more  interesting  to 
-,j  at  large,  than  any  conaideratioos  derived 
rom  the  iniqntty  of  ita"  first  partition,  or  the 
re  repression  of  its  last  attempt  at  indepen- 
viz.,  that  in  the  first  place,  Poland  has  been 
eated  under  Nicholas  than  at  any  period  of 
ssian  domiaation  ;  and  secondly,  that  hia 
itead  of  becoming  lighter,  is  growing  d^ly 
lendurable. 

ig  aside  caaea  of  individual  cmelty,  the 
9  of  a  few  hundreds,  or  the  transplantation 
I  thousands  to  the  most  desolating  exile — 
ing  them,  for  argument'  sake,  as  sacrificed 
Moloch  of  necessity,  it  is  to  the  woes  of 
■nA  masses  that  we  would  direct  the  sympa- 
the  reader. 
iwenty  millions  of  Poles,  of  which  between 

and  fourteen  millions  may  be  accounted 
r  the  domination  of  Russia,  are  In  round 

divided  nearly  as  follows : — 

3  millions  of  nobles, 

4  millions  of  bui^ers, 
2  millions  of  Jews, 

11  millions  of  peasants, 
rst  take  the  nobles,  which  in  the  Russian 
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The  qoalificatioD  required  for  the  fint  class  «se 
iich  as  very  few  coald  unite ;  the  next  afforded 
reater  facilities,  and  in  the  seveDth  were  compre' 
ended  all  those  which  had  no  written  docamenta 
rhatever  to  ehow,  but  who,  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
egistered  noblemen,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
lody,  were  themselves  enregistered.  This  seventh 
laaa  alone  united,  therefore,  many  times  more 
nemben  than  the  other  six,  the  sixth  far  more  90 
ban  the  fifth,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

By  one  of  those  sweeping  Qkases  in  which 
Nicholas  is  so  fond  of  indul^ng,  which  affect  the 
ital  interests  of  hundreds  of  tbousands,and  of  which 
re  have  no  examples  oat  of  oriental  deepotisms,  he 
bbolished  the  privileges  of  four  out  of  seven  classes, 
it  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 

If  this  had  been  the  simple  abolition  of  a  right, 
>r  a  pre-eminence  exercised  at  the  expense  of  other 
ilasses,  although  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial, 
the  injustice  of  its  principle  might  have  been  called 
in  question  ;  but  in  fact,  it  reduces  the  noble- 
man (who  perhaps  would  have  been  better  de- 
signated as  a  free-man)  to  the  condition  of  the 
serf ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  wholly  in  the  power  of 
tny  Russian  poljce  official.  One  of  those  men 
who  will  extort  bribes  of  half-pence,  and  make 
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arrangements  with  the  lowest  thieves,  has  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
^n  nim,  at  any  time,  without  being  amenable  to 
blame  or  punishment.  j 

The  privelge  of  nobility  in  Poland,  as  in  Russia^ 
exempts  from  corporal  punishments, — theoretically, 
m  every  case, — practically,  always  until  condemna- 
tion and  degradation,  unless  for  political  oftences ; 
ft)r  it  is  then  unscrupulously  used,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  punishment,  but  for  extorting  evidence, 
and  confession  of  the  truth. 

Furthermore,  occasional  ukases  direct  that  all 
such  ex-nobles  as  have  no  lands,  shall  be  forcedly 
removed  to  colonise  the  interior  of  Russia,  or  be 
incorporated  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  lines  of 
the  Caucasus,   or    enrolled  in  the  the  troops    of  [ 

the  line. 

Forty-five  thousand  families  were  thus  removed 
by  one  ukase.  The  remainder  continue  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities.     In  the  most  ! 

^'ij^timate  exercise  of  their  functions,  according 
^  the  instructions  given  them,  when  any  proprie- 
t^^r  of  a  small  property  dies,  and  his  property  comes 
to  l)e  divided  between  several  children,  they  may 
^♦'ize  ftona  for  soldiers.  Now  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
tf'H  that  the  disgrace  and  hardship  of  the  soldier's 
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ifa  in  Bossis,  sre  sacfa,  that  degndal 
■snkfl  is  comidered  «s  a  ponidiment  on 
a  the  cajHtal  pniuBhment  of  exile  to  Sil 

Not  only,  therefore,  has  a  great  inajoi 
lobilit;  been  deprived  of  its  privileges,  i 
rd  liaUe  to  every  indignity  and  homili 
wrerty  leads  at  once  to  exile ;  and  thii 
ion  of  poverty  the  government  has  done 
lecure  to  them,  by  the  most  extensive  c 
>f  individual  property  which  has  occur 
naay  centuries,  if  we  except  the  peri< 
Prench  revolution. 

A  list  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  ec 
iscsted,  haa  appealed  in  the  public  d 
^d  as  this  proBcnptioD  has  fallen  hea 
vealthier  proprietors,  they  are  suppoi 
owest  computation  to  amount  in  vain 
nillions  steriing,  whilst  others  rate  then 
he  double. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  burger  class,  itr 
icient  to  state,  that  as  far  as  their  trade  is 
hey  are  exposed  to  more  vexatious  griev 
n  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  they 
lescribed  as  liable  to,  during  the  Uu 
^lexander^H  reign.  As  to  their  civil  i 
squality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which 
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lisd  telablished,  and  Alexander  solemnly  confirmed, 
lias  been  abolished.      There  remain  the    Hebrewd 
and  the  peasantry.     The  ^reat  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
pwple  gtill  inhabits  Poland,  which  first  otfored  the 
fxample  of  civil  toleration,  afterwards  followed  by 
Holland  and  Great  Britain.     It  is  true  that  in  these 
latter  countries  there  has  succeeded  a  toleration  of 
opinion,   which   has   never  yet  arisen  in   Poland. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  Hebrews  had   not   been 
admitted  to  the  full  rin;ht8  of  citizenship,  they  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  hitherto  been  exempted  from 
one  of  the  most  onerous  of  its  charges — one  which 
their  prejudices    rendered  peculiarly   odious — the 
military  service.     The  Emperor  Nicholas,   distin- 
guished by  his  strong  personal  antipathy  to  this 
people,  has  vigorously  submitted  them  to  the   con- 
^mption,  making  the  parents  responsible    in  their 
persons  and  property  for  the  appearance   of    the 
children — not  only  without  conferring  on  them  any 
^uivalent  rights,   but  exercising  tow^ards  them  a 
whole>*ale  violence,  such  as  the  utmost  rigour  of 
Mahome(Lin  despotism  has  never  displayed  in  its 
most  virulent  prejudice. 

Unable  to  stop  the  smuggling  in  the  frontier 
irovemments,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gross  ve- 
nalitv  and  collusion  of  his  own  accents,   ha   fell,   as 
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is  well  known,  on  the  expedient  of  aimultaneouBly 
transplanting  into  the  interior  of  Busais  a 
bundred  thoosand  families.  Thow  who  eould  not 
get  rid  of  their  property  within  a  given  space  of 
time,  (which  how  should  they  do  where  all  were 
lellers !)  were  to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  the  police, 
to  ditpttie  of  for  tkem.  For  all  wfao  hare  ever 
been  in  Russia,  and  know  that  the  name  of 
9very  branch  of  the  police  is  synonymous  with  the 
atmoat  depravity,  and  the  moat  flagrant  dishonesty, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  the  most  cynical  derision 
in  such  a  proposition.  A  stranger  might  as  well 
lonfide  his  watch  and  parse  to  the  swell-mob  in 
London. 

The  next  imperial  interference  with  the  Jews 
vae  to  prohibit,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  th« 
vearing  the  distinctive  costume  and  beard  which 
Jiey  have  learned  to  consider  as  symbolical  of  the 
aitb  they  profess,  and  to  which  previous  ukases 
lad,  under  other  penalties,  cimfiDed  them.  It  may 
>e  imagined  what  a  means  tA  extortion  this  pro- 
libition  proves  to  the  pobce,  who  have  the  oharge 
if  enforcing  it. 

There  remuna  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
leasuitry.  In  the  Rneao'PoliBh  provinces,— that 
a  to  say,  in  those  incorporated  in  the  Russian  em- 
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pire,— they  continue  in  the  slavery  from  which 
Alexander  in  1818  forbade  their  masters  to  eman- 
cipate them.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where 
six-and-twenty  years  previously  they  had  been  en- 
franchised for  ever  by  Napoleon,  by  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  decreed  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  Ni- 
cholas, the  signer  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave -tra<le,  in  1833,  reduced  them  by  ukase 
a;fain  virtually  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  It  is 
meant  here  literally  of  serfs, — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
state  of  servitude  aa  it  has  existed  in  Poland,  not 
to  the  absolute  slavery  of  Russia,  where  practically 
a  peasant  is  gambled  away  at  cards,  and  transferred 
like  a  horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Polish  peasant 
is  far  more  oppressed  by  the  government  authorities 
than  even  the  Russian.  For  him  there  is  no  pos- 
sible redress  against  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  of 
hi5  tyrants,  because  even  his  lord  is  divested  of  all 
interest.  On  a  market-day,  for  instance,  the  fruits 
of  hig  produce  are  unblushingly  confiscated  by  any- 
thing that  wears  aRussian  uniform.  His^best  poultry 
iH  seized  under  the  pretext  that  it  ie  diseased, — his 
finest  fruit  and  vegetables  because  unripe  ;  and  if 
he  ventures  one  single  murmur^  he  is  pressed  into 
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Mie  public  serrice,  to  work  at  pi 
the  streets  for  several  days ;  leav 
of  bis  goods  at  the  mercy  of  the  f 

Having  taken  the  chief  clas 
nation  separately,  to  show  that  i 
oppression,  there  has  not  been  01 
nefitted  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  empci 
collectively. 

In  the  first  place,  every  effort  i 
under,  and  redaciog  the  populatio 
larger  number  of  Poles,  under  difl 
directed  across  the  frontier. 

No  Pole,  without  a  special  pe 
mitted  to  marry  before  the  age  oi 

We  have  already  seen  that  I 
prived  of  their  privileges  by  the 
which  abolished  four  out  of  tl 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  autl 
destitute  of  competent  property, 
colonies,  or  incorporated  in  the  ( 
line. 

An  ukase,  dated  1832,  author 
seize  all  children  who  were  orphan 
of  poor  persons,  to  intemate  them 
bring  them   np   in  the    Greek   r 
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nuaas  were  made  in  all  the  pi 
large  towns, — even  in  those 
tiouB,  the  schools  for  the  soldi 
foundling  hoepitalfi. 

This  couHtant  dmn  of  the 
pecially  of  the  youth  of  tfa 
augnienting  ejatematically.  i 
trans^anted  in  1&43  than  in 
number  in  1844  than  in  184S 
of  a  plan  for  transplanting,  as 
Polish  population,  and  disper 
Of  these  children  it  is  calcuL 
OBO-third  never  reacdi  the  placi 
In  1832  and  1833,  before  this  i 
those  that  fell  from  exhaostioi 
the  road-^ide,  with  a  few  pc 
beside  them;  and  the  Dom! 
escort  was  recruited  farther  on 

All  political  oonrersation  is  f 
highest  schools,  it  is  not  allow 
the  farmer  or  the  last  Frer 
are  called  poUticiJ  changes,  and 
is  represented  as  fighting  und 
Bourbons^ 

The  proclamation  of  the  tIc 
Doppelmey eft  says : — • 
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^  His  excellency,  the  governor,  having  judged  it 
Dweasary  to  prosecute    and   banish  all  those  who 
become  dangerous    by    spreading    intelligence    or 
opinions  hurtful  to  the  state,  has  ordered  me  to 
announce  to  all  the  authorities,  that  it  is  most  es- 
sentially their  duty  to  exercise  a  vigilant  surveillance 
over  all  those  under  their  orders,  not  only  as  regards 
their  public  or  private  life,   but  as  to  their  con- 
nections of   family  and   friendship.     Those   pre- 
t*iding  over  every  branch  of  authority,  in  addressing 
to  me  such  accounts  as  are  founded  on  simple  con- 
Jecturey  are  hereby  directed  to  enlighten  me  by 
appending  their  opinions  and  observations  on  the 
case,  80  that,  according  to  the  degree  of  culpability 
of  the  accused,  they  may  be  either  suspended  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  or  dismissed,  tried, 
or   merely  placed   under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  arrested  or  shut  up  in  fortresses,  internated 
in  a  remote  district  of  Russia,  or  sent  to  Siberia. 

"  If  his  excellency,  the  governor-general,  should 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  want  of  zeal, 
vith  the  rash  political  judgments,  or  with  the  sus- 
picions conduct  either  of  a  citizen  or  functionary,  in 
such  a  case,  the  superiors  of  the  accused  parties,  and 
those  presiding  over  the  branches  of  authority  whose 
dntv  it  is  to  look  to  these  matters,  will  be  severely 
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BD  to  task  as  to  the  reasons  which  bai 
m  from  hitherto  reporting  on  such  i 
ey  will  be  removed  from  their  respt 
IB,  as  incapable  of  falfilling  them,  at 
ds  be  made  to  undergo  an  exempl 
it  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  ci 

accused.     These  rules  relate  equal! 
zene,  proprietors,  and  gentlemen." 
i'he  most  b^barons  and  unjustifiable 
»ian  government  are  commonly  gloi 

most  specious  pretences ;  it  is  tl 
trary  of  those  countries  in  which 
hority  is  worse  than  its  bite ;  and 
ive  pubhc  document,  the  principle  ii 
demning  the  accused  on  conjectu 
lation  of  all  ties  of  blood  and  friend 
■pose  of  denouncing  venal  offences  to 
lishment,  is  not  only  openly  enjoin 
Md  by  the  most  stringent  penalties. 
it  there  is  danger  for  the  authorities 
ling  on  the  faintest  suspicion,  wh 
le  in  any  number  of  groundless  acci 
Let  it  now  be  remembered,  that  the 
used,  unless  by  court-martial,  is  t 
minated  before  the  expiration  of  oi 
quently  lasts  four;  and  that  for  polii 
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show  Toa  hia  clemency,  a 
representatioiiB  and  requests 
tage  of  our  Catholic  religion 
at  ail  timet  to  protect."" 

No  sooner  was  the  antl 
eetablished  in  Poland,  than 
b;  setting  on  foot  a  system 
gradually  increased  in  inte: 
was  undertaken  on  a  scale  o 
ttide  and  severity.  He  i 
incorporate  the  United-Gre 
is  to  say,  Roman  Catholics 
had  allowed  the  tnaniage 
other  of  the  usages  and 
Church,)  nnmbering  three 
nioua,  with  the  Bussian  Cht 

Colonel  Szyrma,  to  wlios 
persecutive  policy  of  the  cal 
the  reader  is  referred,  obs< 
that  "  the  weakening  of  tl 
pope''s  own  act,  on  the  minds 
fail  to  prove  highly  injuric 
thority  in  Poland;  it  sl» 
allegiance  to  Borne  amongi 
orthodox  and  obedient,  and 
amongst  numbers  of  them  ; 
high  prelates  who  had  con 
pope's  new  ally,  the  Tsar." 
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At  the  very  moment  that  with  fresh  duplicity, 
Mcholas,  by  the  hands  of  his  son  the  Tsarevitch, 
was  presenting  to  the  pope  a  letter  wherein  he  as- 
sured him  of  his  snpreraest  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  empire,  of  the  respect  he  bore  for 
their  conscience,  and  of  his  care  for  their  welfare 
and  peace,  he  had  gained  over  their  bishops  to  the 
dominant  Russian  church. 

"They  had  finished,"  says  Szyrma,  "  by  signing 
an  act  of  union  on  the  12th  of  February,  1839, 
for  themselves  and  for  the  dioceses  entrusted  to 
their  care.  At  once,  13,000  priests  (contained  in 
thtm)  were  forced  to  abjure  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  conform  to  the  new  ritual  presented  tothera  by 
their  bishops.  In  most  of  the  parishes  a  strong 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  clergy,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
thf  recusant  priests  were  expelled  their  parishes,  and 
deprived  of  their  livings  ;  many  were  sent  off  to 
schismatic  monasteries,  and  there  incarcerated,  with 
no  food  but  bread  and  water ;  some  had  even  that 
denied  them,  but  remained  in  cold,  damp  dungeons, 
with  starvation  and  death  staring  them  in  the  face. 
A^ed,  venerable  deans  and  canons  were  clad  in 
clothes  worn  by  menials,  and  obliged  to  do  the 
lowest  work  of  servants,  and  to  eat  with  them  at 
the  same  table.     Many  were  thus  brought  to  the 
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threshold  of  death,  and  wished  For  death  ;  bat  no 
couaolation  of  religion  waa  allowed  them.  Through 
the  walla  of  their  dungeon  the;  confessed  to  each 
other,  imparted  religious  comfort  and  blessings ; 
but  wiien  detected  at  this  work  of  their  &ith,  they 
were  severely  punished, — commonly  flowed,  and 
pitiably  lacerated.  Amongst  these  tortures,  aii 
aged  abbot  of  eighty  expired,  and  a  venerable 
dean  of  seventy-one  years  of  age  died  of  sorrow 
and  affliction. 

"Up  to  the6tb  of  January,  170  of  thie  clei^y 
had  fallen  victims  of  this  cruel  and  inhoman  treat- 
ment. The  younger  portion  who  would  not  turn 
echismatics,  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were  sent 
as  recruits  to  the  Caucasian  army, 

"  Trynkowski,  the  celebrated  preacher,  lost  his 
senses,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  treatment 
he  experienced  at  the  bands  of  the  governor  of 
Wilna.  Another,  the  dean  Onacewich,  persevered 
unaltered  in  his  futh — unshaken  by  either  the 
threats  of  Mouravief,  governor  of  Qrodno,  or  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  him  by  his  superiors;  and 
wnid  these  feelings  his  end  approached ;  from  his 
death-bed  he  cited  the  apostates  and  his  tormentors 
to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

Besides  the    170   victims   recorded   as  having 
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amongst  this  clergy  sunk  beneath  the  persecution 

in  Poland,  the  proportion  of  those  who  perish  on 

the  road  to  the  place  of  their  destination  is  very 

large,  and   their  children   are  forced  to    embrace 

the  Russo-Greek  faith,   (for   marriage  is  allowed 

by  the  Church  of  Eome  to  the    United- Greeks, 

or  Basilian  priests,)    as   in  the  case  of  Michael 

Wierzbicki,  who  expired  on  the  road  to  Siberia. 

Of  the   few   who  reach   the  term  of  their    long 

journey,  the  fate  remains  generally  unknown  ;  but 

it  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  few  instances  in 

which  any  tidings  ever  reach  their  native  country. 

The  friar  Sierocineki,  exiled  to  Siberia  because  he 

would  not  imitate  the  apostacy  of  his  bishop,  was 

recently  knouted  to  death  at  Tobolsk,  when  de-  i 

tected  in  secretly  administering  the  sacrament  to 

his  fellow  prisoners. 

As  to  the  congregations  of  these  priests,  the 
most  shameless  and  cruel  measures  were  adopted 
to  force  them  to  conform  to  the  new  faith. 

The  Emperor  Nicliolas,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  published  a  free  pardon,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  homes 
within  a  given  time,  expressing  their  contrition, — 
by  a  letter  dated  6th  of  April  1832,  instructed  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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goremor  of  Podolia  to  transport  into  Buasia  those 
who,  tniating  in  his  promise,  had  sabmitted. 

Bat  thongh  bo  merciless  towards  those  whom  he 
had  ranked  in  the  class  of  most  venial  politioal 
offenders,  and  had  allured  into  his  power  by  solemn 
assurances  of  forgiveness,  he  offera  hj  an  ukase  of 
the  2nd  of  J&nnary,  1839,  an  abtoiute  pardon  to 
all  Soman  Catholict  condemned  for  murder  or  thefi 
to  capital  punUkment*,  on  eondUum  of  embracing 
the  Greek  faith. 

The  peasantry  were  promised  theif  freedom  on 
the  condition  of  apostacy ;  and  a  period  of  &mine 
was  taken  advantage  of,  to  offer  Uiem  flour  on  the 
condition  of  their  making  three  crosses  on  a  re- 
^ster,  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  This  register  con- 
tained a  general  recantation,  to  which  their  mark 
vras  thus  surreptitiously  obtained ;  but  aa  after 
this  they  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  ukaae,  oonai- 
lered  as  belon^ng  to  the  Bueao-Oreek  Church,  from 
rhich  any  departure  is  capitally  punished,  they 
vere  thus  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  authoritdes. 
[n  some  places  whole  villages  were  driven  into 
taths  and  bams,  where  they  were  smoked  by 
ighted  straw  till  they  yielded. 

A  commission,  composed  of  government  agents 
nd  apostate  priests,  summoned  the  inhabitants  of 
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tlie  village  of  Worodzkof  to  appear  before  them, 
where  thev  were  sittiuj:,  about  sixteen  miles  off. 
When  before  the  commission  they  refused  to  sign 
their  adherence  to  the  new  faith,  they  were  ironed, 
thrown  into  baths  filled  with  a  fetid  smoke,  but 
without  fire,  in  the  severest  weather.  Here  thev 
were  kept  several  days,  without  food,  beaten  and 
ill-treated,  and  being  constantly  informed  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  Witepsk,  to  be  capitally  punished. 
When  many  of  them  had  fallen  ill,  they  were 
forced  to  sioni  their  adhesion;  but  immediatelv  on 
their  return  exposed  these  facts  in  a  petition  signed 
by  sixty-four  of  their  number,  nobles  and  peasants  ; 
but  met  with  no  redress  ;  they  were  considered  as 
irrevocably  orthodox. 

In  one  place,  some  hundreds  of  the  peasantry 
having  obstinately  taken  refuge  on  a  frozen  pond, 
the  soldiers  accompanying  the  Eussian  missions 
were  directed  to  break  the  ice,  and  the  unyielding 
wretches  perished  wholesale. 

It  was  very  rarely  that  the  Emperor  took  any 
notice  of  the  numerous  petitions  by  which  the 
•ufferers  assailed  him  ;  when  he  did  so,  it  was  in 
the  spirit  of  hie  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  him 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty   ecclesiastics,  which  he 

l2 


their  afoeUtm  fcJAap,  mhUieaB- 
roold  wverdj  [iiiiiMh  thdr  h— b<y- 

lie  new  con  verts  Lnini  wit  eonaolfe- 
to  thfflr  fonner  religion."  in  the 
ma,  "Boman  Cathcdic  prieatB  »e 
er  the  severest  pains  sad  pcmltiM, 
fearion,  or  to  ■^l^^■^-**'  im  rimwitii 
m  penon,  or  to  penons  fhKn  tAber 
in  case  of  the  fonno-  bong  on  their 
pt  OD  pcodnetion  of  a  certificate  from 

itate8,snnkaaeof  theSlstof  March, 
,  bendes  the  pnuishment  already 
w,  that  "their real,  and  all  other 
be  confiscated ;  they  cannot  employ 
sasaDtry,  nor  sojonm  where  orthodox 

Their  children  ehall  be  taken 
lad  brought  np  in  the  or^odoa 
crime  of  i^KMtaey  shall  not  be  ma- 
mt,  nor  is  it  transitory,  but  penna- 
inons,  ontil  the  apostate  shall  hafv 

ortliodoi  church." 
ct  of  the  goTemment  towards   tlie 
pie-minded    peasantry,^    cmtinaes 
not  less  cruel  than  treacherous,  and 
bout  with  deceit.     Entire  paribses 
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were  ordered  to  repair  at  oue  time  to  a  fixed  place, 
where  commonly  a   Russian    functionary,    with  a 
Greek  priest,  was  awaiting,  who  presented  them  the 
^>^  to  kiss,  with  the  assurance  that  by  the  per- 
formance of  that  mere  act  of  devotion,  they  were 
bound  to  nothing,     A  book  was,  however,   kept  in 
readiness,  and  whoever  had  kissed  the  cross  waa 
entered  in  it,  and  henceforth  considered  as  a  convert 
to  the  dominant  church.      On  these  occasions,  no 
sermons,    no  words  of  persuasion  were  directed  to 
the  intended    proselytes;    but    corn-brandy    was  i 

liberally  distributed  to  intoxicate  them/^ 

These  religious  recruits,  whether  drunk  or  sober, 
were  as  much  bound  as  the  clod  who  has  received 
the  queen^'s  shilling  from  the  recruiting  sergeant. 

By  similar  means,  two  millions  of  proselytes  were 
enregistered  as  having  accepted  the  Russo- Greek 
^th.  Deprived  of  their  own  priests,  and  forced 
to  attend  the  Greek  service,  these  unfortunates 
meet  by  stealth  in  the  woods  and  marshes.  Whole 
congregations,  after  receiving  the  communion-bread, 
which  they  dare  not  refuse,  keep  it  in  their  mouths 
without  swallowing,  to  spit  it  out  afterwards  with 
horror.  When  Nicholas  had  produced  this  desired 
result  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  recording,  in  a 
simple  and  pathetic  inscription,  the  incorporation 
of  the  United-Greeks  with  the  orthodox  church. 
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nn  M  foUowa : — "  Sepaisted  by  Tiolence  in 
6,  re-MtiUed  by  love  in  1839." 
Vhilst  these  Tolnmea  sre  giHog  throogfa  tlie 
»,  a  p«agr»ph  copied  from  the  Cenutiimtiontl 
gone  the  round  of  most  of  the  Londtn  peters, 
ouacing  the  urival  in  Paris  of  a  nnn.  one  of  the 

BurriTon  of  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  in 
and,  who«e  renuuning  conmnnity  had  peridied 
rictims  of  a  persecntion  so  atrocioos,  that  two 
faree  jeais  ago  it  would  have  ^peued  ahanrdly 
■edible ;  and  even  with  all  that  has  come  to  the 
lior's  knowledge  of  the  botbarons  rigour  of  the 
Hiao  gorenunent,  be  ooold  not  bring  himself  to 
ere  it  till  due  iiiqniiy  anthenticated  the  horrible 
lib,  which  at  the  close  of  the  worit  will  [nobably 
pren  to  the  public. 

"he  facta  are  briefly  as  follows.  Thirty  Boman 
holic  nuns,  living  in  the  diocese  of  one  of  the 
itate  Baailian  biahope,  refused  to  embrace  the 
ek  faith.     Thej  were  aeiaed,  bound,  driven  be- 

the  whips  of  the  Cossacs,  and  finally  int- 
oned in  Greek  convents.  Here  they  were 
ged  to  perform  the  most  meni^  offices,  starved, 
on  salt  food,  and  then  given  vin^jar  to  assnage 
r  thirst,  and  lastly  flogged  every  third  day. 
BDty-three  out  of  thirty  expired  in  this  manner 
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It  ^iMjold  b«  nnKmbend,  loo,  thai  this  penecntioo 
<lo(^  Dot  MigiDue  with  the  Greek  chnidtof  Bosaa, 
which  left  to  iu  own  impaldce  is  ODe  o(  the  most 
^mhetically  indifferent  to  the  eoiiTnsioa  of  the 
heterodox,  bat  in  the  delibente  poliry  of  ita  tem- 
porai  head  the  emperor ;  and  that  not  odIt  it  ooold 
oerer  have  taken  plaee  whhool  his  knowledge,  eon- 
eurrence,  and  permission ;  bat  that  be  most  hare 
sanctioned  these  as  well  as  a  host  of  aach  baibwi- 
ties,  if  not  hy  indindoal  qtecificatioii,  by  tbe 
general  ordere  iasDed  in  mxA  cases  to  the  trembling 
soboidinates  of  the  chareh  which  he  preoides. 

Sa<^  persecntion,  and  sach  a  state  of  thii^ 
which  ia  oat  s  matter  of  past  history,  but  of  presrat, 
hoorij,  and  painfbl  continuance,  wotdd  have  led  to 
plots  and  con^nracies  in  any  coontiy.  Poland  is 
so  rife  with  them,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
volcano  threatening  honriy  ao  irmption.  Where 
detected  by  the  aathoriliea,  so  nomerooa  are  they, 
that  the  detection  of  one  or  several  of  them  answers 
no  real  pnrpoee ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
the  corrapt  officials  cannot  unravel,  they  invent,  to 
prove  their  seal  to  their  superiors,  who  are  aware 
that  the  storm  is  gathering  somewhere. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  last  year,  twenty-one 
conspirators  were  condemned  to  Siberia;  in  October, 
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totyski,  to  the  repnblicaniam  of  Lelewel,  and  the 
democratic  principlea  of  the  Democratic  Society,  is 
some  da;  destined  to  play  bo  prominent  a  part  id 
the  east  of  Europe,  that  it  is  worthy  alike  by 
its  antecedeuts,  and  its  future  prospects,  of  our 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  For  this  purpose  i 
special  chapter  will  be  devoted,  by  one,  who,  in 
considering  its  subdivisions,  has  no  partialities  for 
any  of  the  parties  which  they  represent,  but  for 
whom  they  derive  in  common  their  interest  as 
formiiig  part  of  a  whote,  united  in  views  and  opinions 
on  the  two  most  important  points  connected  with 
the  future  destiny  of  Poland :  that  is  to  say,  in 
their  determination  to  achieve  at  any  cost  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  peasantry  throughout  its  whole  extent. 


tmi  roLiBH  tatiimATtas. 


lion  or  their  countrymen  exalts  w  heroes  and 
aartyra.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in 
and  very  different  aaeociatiaDs  are  connected 
1  the  name  of  emigntion,  to  those  which  Attach 
t  in  the  west.  Thia  iqipeUation  has  not  there 
□  discredited  by  its  applicationto  a  profligate  no- 
ty,  abandoning  withoat  a  straggle,  the  contest 
most  vital  importuice  to  their  country,  or 
fiting  by  its  disasters  to  retom  with  feelings, 
ions,  and  ideas  which  had  become  as  obsolete 
their  knee-backles,  three-cornered  hats,  and 
mes ;  neither,  by  the  appeanmoe  under  such 
•umstances  of  the  mere  wanton  and  unquiet 
rits  of  a  country,  driTen  by  partial  grierances 
ft  reckless  lore  of  inconsiderate  and  destractive 
loge. 

Since  itH  first  partition,  fifty  years  since,  Poland 
I  been  accustomed  to  see  all  her  most  illnstanons 
izens  in  that  condition :  Eoscinsko  and  Niemc*- 
!z,  then  the  first  of  Polish  poets ;  Killinski  the 
iriotie  shoe-maker,  side  by  side  with  the  princely 
tockis,  only  left  their  captivity  to  join  the  emi- 
itioD. 

Dombrowksi,  as  an  emigrant,  had  formed  abroad 
i  celebrated  Polish  legions,  the  sword  of  the  Cis- 
line  repnblic.  When  the  French  were  driven  from 
gly  by  Suwarrow,  three  thousand  of  their  number 


inanaofl  join  in  it  wiUi  vetenui  commaiiders, 
d  men  arerw  to  change,  with  the  young  and 
liot-blooded.  The  Muten  LeIeweU  the  model 
spablicsD  simplicity,  is  tuToIred  in  &  common 
I  with  Adun  CEutoryeki,  the  intiniate  friend  of 
lies,  the  mnnificent  puron  of  leamiiig,  allied 
lood  to  royal  and  reigning  houses. 
D  the  one  hand,  no  set  of  men  proscribed  have 
so  much  distinguished  themselree  au  this 
';  and  on  the  other,  all  things  considered, 
have  ever  conducted  themselves  more  credit- 
in  the  punful  circamstances  in  which  they 
been  placed.  Observing  a  proper  medium 
een  the  conduct  of  the  French  and  of  the 
lisb  emigrants,  they  have  neither  shown  in  mie- 
ne  the  want  of  dignity  of  the  former,  nor  the 
I  pride  which  so  often  prevents  the  latter  from 
ng  useful  occupation.  As  a  mass,  they  seem 
ed  with  the  idea  of  gleaning  from  the  science 
sivilisation  of  the  West,  all  that  may  be  sub- 
iutly  profitable  to  their  country, 
proof  of  the  intellectual  tendency,  which  tbey 
d  with  reason  as  the  great  antidote  to  the  brute 
which  has  subdued  their  independence,  it  may 
e  to  state  that  in  France  alone  eleven  news- 
■s  are  published  in  the  Polish  language,  and 
sively  supported  by  the  Poles. 


--^ 
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Wherever  they  establish  themselves  in  any 
immbere,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties  of  their 
position,  they  speedily  manage  to  collect  separate' 
libraries  for  the  use  of  those  of  different  opinions. 
For  instance,  in  Paris,  where  about  seven  hundred 
of  the  Poles  inhabit,  they  have  two  public  libraries, 
t'ne  of  which  contains  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

Though  divided  into  several  political  parties, 
they  are  so  unanimous  in  their  confidence  of  re- 
turning to  Poland^  that  although  the  United 
States  offer  them  a  refuge  in  which  besides  political 
hospitality  they  might  find  profitable  employment, 
in  many  ways  unattainable  in  Europe,  stilly  so  great 
is  to  them  the  draw-back  of  increased  distance  from 
Poland,  that  only  about  two  hundred  have  repaired 
thither. 

As  regards  their  place  of  sojourn,  about  six 
hundred  of  these  emigrants  inhabit  England.  The 
facilities  which  their  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  affords,  and  the  great  analogy  of  habits 
between  the  French  and  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Polish  people,  to  say  nothing  of  their  frequent 
political  and  military  association  during  the  present 
century,  have  all  concurred  to  lead  the  great  ma- 
jority to  take  up  their  residence  in  France,  where 
they  are  computed  to  number  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand. 


I 
« 


They  are,  ae  regards  poliUcal  opinioiu,  divided 
ato  four  principal  parties,  which  it  le  said  may  be 
lumerically    reckooed    neariy   as  follows :     The 

United  Emigration,'"  under  the  presidence  of 
lelewel,  2,600 ;  the  BoyaUst  party,  presided  by 
Izartoryski,  about  700;  the  Democratic  party, 
,000 ;  the  Theocratic  party,  ^loat  50.  Let  us 
egin  .  with   the  party  which  styles    itself  the — 

United  Emigration,'^  represented  by  a  comodl  <rf 
ight  members,  under  the  preadence  of  Joachim 
ideweL 

Lelewel,  who  had  aoqaried  a  European  celebrity 
3  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  became  equally 
mowned  in  Poland  by  his  firmness  as  a  patriot, 
■riginally  a  professor  at  the  university  of  Vifaia, 
e  perhapa  owed  his  first  popularity  to  the  perse- 
ition  which  his  uncompromising  principles  had 
rawn  upon  him  from  the  Russian  authorities, 
hich  ted  to  his  expulsion  from  his  chair.  The 
)et  Mitzkiavitch,  addressing  him  in  an  ode  as  his 
Lstructor,  alludes  to  this  circumstance.* 


Th«  foUovliig  axe  a  few  of  the  worki  of  Lriewel : — Geagrm- 
lictlkod  UialiOric  Sketebaa. — Ducoveiiei  of  the  Oreeki  and 
irtlugliuMui  on  the  AtUntlc— PytfaeM  of  Hkrseilles,  tnd  the 
iBcoTeiiea  of  hia  Time. — HiBtoric  Eany  on  Poliali  Civil  ntd 
imiatl  LepsUtion. — The  ««rlf  Hiiloriuu  of  Pbluid. — B«- 
urk*  on    the  Polish   Hialoriui   Uatthew.— PmisUal   batnoi 
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fietiting  to  Warsaw,  he  was  nominated  nuncio, 

or  member  of  the  diet,  and  appointed  cliairman  to 

'«e  of  ita  committees.      On  the  outbreak  of  the 

revelation,    Lubecki,    the     minister     of     finance, 

(devoted  to  the  Russians,)  finding  that  the  council 

oi  administration,  which  he  presided,  was  losing  all 

♦'redit,  called  to  it   Lelewel  and  two  other  popular 

members. 

On  the  day  following  the  expulsion  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  from  the  capital,  he  went  in 
that  capacity  with  Lubecki,  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
tonr^ki,  and  Ostrowski,  to  visit  the  grand  duke 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  small  inn  of 
Vierzbna,  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 
Interrupting  his  courtier-like  or  temporising  col- 
leagues, he  was  the  first  bluntly  to  announce  to 
tbe  tyrannic  viceroy,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  country  was  determined  to  throw 
otf  the  yoke  of  Russia.  This  assurance  decided 
Cnnstantine  to  retire.     The  same  night  Lelewel, 


Sj-ain  and  Poland  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries.—- 
Aailyswof  the  Polish  Constitutions  of  1791,  1807,  and  1815.— 
The  Reign  of  Stanislaus  Augustus. — Novosiltzof  at  Vilna  — 
Diplomatic!  nt€iT,'iew  betireen  several  Members  of  the  Pro>isional 
Government  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constant  ine. — History  of 
P".an«l — Numisniatique  du  Moyen-Age. — Elements  du  type 
Giuittis  ct  Celtique. — liaudulfus  of  Autun. — Coins  of  the  Mero- 
•"iniians,  aadof  the  Visigoth  King  Swintilla. — Kumigmatic  and 
Aichftologic  Studies. 
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with  Prince  Adam  CnrtoiyBki 
formed  themselTes  into  &  ptOTina 
in  which  they  c^ed  on  Niemoewicz. 
and  Prince  Badsvil  to  take  part. 

^\*hen  it  was  afterwards  deeide<i 
Poland  should  be  a  eonstitntional 
individuals  were  chosen  jointlj  to 
the  title  of  national  gOTenunen 
afterwards  to  be  elected.  As  it  « 
fitting  to  select  men  of  all  parti 
chosen  as  the  month-piece  of  the  i 

It  may  soond  strangely  enou; 
republicui  of  rigid  principles, 
monarch ;  but  the  Polish  repablic 
sided  by  a  kingi  though  tar  mor 
power  than  the  executive  chief 
States. 

Lelewel's  party  was  in  diameti 
what  has  been  termed  the  DiplonI 
is  to  say,  to  tboae  who,  deceived  I 
Belgium,  hoped  for  the  eatablishm 
tion  of  the  national  independence 
of  the  great  powers.  Unwilling  to 
giving  any  sign  of  revolutionary  pn 
used  all  their  efforts  to  confine  t 
four  or  five  millions,  instead  of  see 
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e  country  was  mac 
It  measnreB  could  hi 
lOHt  ezperiencftd  nn 
lite  daring. 
for  Lelewel,  placed 
»pect  which  his  lea 
inted  civil  courage 
ntly  unfitted  to  Ic 
I  least  calculated  f< 
rather  the  lore  of  th 
with  men  and  thinj 
himself  of  uncomp 
mixed  with  the  pe< 
as  unable  to  struggli 
'  disentangle  the  go< 
en  and  measures. 
Dtique  patriot,  calcu 
te, — such  as  Bomai: 
in  the  pages  of  the 
long  vista  of  centn 
a  modem  constitoti 
e  right  in  bis  views, 
did  not  inspire  tfa 
i  attended  those  of 
party  leader,  dives 
Qts,  and  antecedent 
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Mrre  aa  m  poini  of  union  1 
hence  the  united  emigntion 
cessions  to  its  nambera. 

Thongfa  »  stord^  repabli 
eqiuUtj,  the  spirit  of  the  i 
lived  chiefly  in  the  past,  pn 
tendencies  of  the  leveller  uid 
tor.  Wherever  change  is 
rather  to  return  to  any  meani 
or  compounded  fitim  the  nsaj 
than  to  venture  on  the  nntrif 
account,  his  veneiatioD  for  all 
90  that  it  be  not  radically  bad 
ration  incomprehensible  to  the 
republicaniBm,  bent  on  b^:iim 
which,  confounding  liberty  a 
grificing  the  former  to  the  L 
mcceeded  in  attuning  any  gn 
freedom,  when  the  opportunit 
)f  realising  its  theories,  abstn 

Lelewel  woaM  be  content  t 
10  that  it  was  not  in  the  waj 
:he  liberties  of  the  citizens  ; 
ust  one,  of  raising  up  the  opf 
>he  favoured  classes,  instead 
iavoured  to  the  level  of  the  oj 
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^J  \B  too  starched,  unjielding,  and 
is  too  incapable  both  from  principle 
position  of  bending  to  circumstances, 
^  by  them,  to  render  his  means  of  action 
at  though  his  immediate  views  may  be 
md  narrow,  tJie  general  principles  which 
8,  and  the  end  towards  which  they  tend 
mprehensive,  and  full  of  truth.  He  will 
t«  the  egotistical  idea  .of  the  enfran- 
if  any  part  of  the  PoUsh  nation  at  the 
the  remainder.  He  will  not  confine  his 
iland  alone,  nor  secure  its  independence 
its  Roman  Catholic  feeling  to  religious 
with  its  Sclavonic  brethren  of  the  Greek 
He  wiU  not,  in  his  patriotism,  neglect 
ty  either  of  the  whole  Sclavonic  family 
«lf,  or  of  all  nations  betwixt  each  other, 
t  Poland,  not  only  the  enfranchisement 
,  bat  their  endowment  with  lands,  is  a 
n  of  the  principles  of  his  party, 
linions,  professed  in  it,  have  exercised  a 
ay  influence  oq  the  whole  emigration  ; 
on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  regretted  that 
loes  should  have  existed  in  it,  on  the 
e  have  led  to  discussion,  which  has  ren- 
rath  OS  cettain  noints  obvious  to  everv 
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party ;  m,  for  instance 
of  which  tlie  importao' 
fact,  that  it  identifies 
dependence,  eleven  ic 
atroogest  of  humui  ii 
from  the  bondsmen  of 

The  general  tenor  oft 
to  the  reader  the  prose 
of  the  Sclavonic  race,  wi 
may  be  expeoted  in  the 
will  sooner  or  later  b 
benefit  which  may  hen< 
eing  a  feeling  of  fratem 
instead  of  confining  th 
the  narrow  pale  of  relig 

Lelewel  himself  some 
tion  from  his  lips,  for  i 
his  life  and  character,  is 
ity, — that  some  time  p 
ezpulsed  the  elder  bn 
France  •••  was  sent  to 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  to  ro 
best  means  of  conoilial 
with  monarchic  forms ; 
torian  acceded.  Havi 
his  abode  in  France,  he 
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As  ft  spedmeD  of  tlte  s^le  of  Lelewd,  when 
last  MTere  and  emdite ;  of  his  mode  of  reuocing 
bv  &cts  and  figures,  and  of  hid  opinions,  it  ^peara 
to  the  aothor  Jhat  he  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin 
the  prehee  to  his  ^^  History  of  the  B^reneration 
of  Poland,*  and  the  address  by  which  he  eon- 
clades  it. 

"  Ten  years  ago,  I  wrote  the  history  of  Poland, 
addressed  to  my  nephews.  At  this  period  my 
father  was  still  living.  He  expired  at  the  moment 
that  every  Polish  heart  was  besting  high  with  hope, 
and  awakening  to  life  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
insairection.  Certain  companions  of  my  exile  tell 
me,  that  they  have  learned  from  a  traveller  of  the 
death  of  one  of  my  nephews  some  time  since.  As 
to  the  remainder  of  my  relatives,  it  is  I  who  have 
ceased  to  live  for  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
nieto  address,  in  v^  that  I  should  write  to  them. 
Neither  my  words  nor  writings  could  reach  '^  — \. 
A  cruel  and  powerful  master — arrogating  to  h  If 
possession  of  the  earth  they  inhabit,  of  the  aL  f 
breathe,   and   of  the   light  and    darkness  li 

alternately  spreads  above  them, — guards  jealously 
all  avenues  to  them.  All  access  to  them  is,  therefore, 
closed  against  my  narration.  Nevertheless,  my 
thooghts,  inseparably  identified  with  those  of  my 
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1  a  position  different  from  the  one  I  occupied 
iting  the  history  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
r  Poland.  I  was  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
of  the  last  partition  of  onr  country;  its 
•y  could  not  therefore  be  really  considered  as 
mporaoeoua  for  me.  The  events  which  I  had 
late  belonged,  like  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
ly  to  the  domain  of  past  histoiy.  The  actnal 
1  of  the  regeneration  of  Poland  passing  before 
fes,  is  not  yet  terminated.  The  life  of  the 
r — which  has  not,  any  more  than  the  circnm- 
IS  he  ia  reviewing,  yet  drawn  to  its  close — has 
nixed  up  in  the  chain  of  events,  as  well  as 
>f  many  of  his  countrym^i  who  will  listen  to 
jcital.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  play  a  part 
jst  men  who  were  the  chief  actots  in  the  last 
lal  nwTement,  or  who  chiefly  guided  it. 
igst  these  there  are  many  whose  opinions 
from  my  own,  whilst  some  have  become  my 
tal  enemies.  Now,  in  the  following  pages,  it 
eedful  for  me  to  speak  sometimes  of  myself, 
iiore  frequently  of  my  adversaries.  I  was 
ore  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation,  in  which  I 
ot  found  myself  in  relating  the  events  of  an 
■dent  period, 
have  hence  been  obliged  to  enter  into  greater 
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■  of  the  salvation  of  t 
*ive,  it  risee  after  ever 
ling  in  its  efforts  to  brea 
lot  reasonably  be  donbte 
cover  its  independence. 

experience,  it  seeks  to 
il  vrhich  has  caused  ite 
}  necessary  to  act  mth  ' 
.  when  it  shall  have  acqi 
know  how  to  put  it  pr 

commonly  s^d,  that  W' 
^ions,    of    social  change 

ie  scarcely  a  comer 
;,  which  is  not  undermii 
Icano.  From  the  Tagus 
.,  in  France,  Germany, 
,  everywhere  a  spirit  of , 
lemands  reforms,  the  fra 
e  liberation  of  all  aati( 

of  the  human  mind  1 
sted  during  seventy  C( 
ted  commotions,  which ! 
finite  end,  others  musl 

sooner  or  later,  will  effe 
tablish  the  liberties  of  a 
5  that  no  opposing  force 
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raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  was  no  larger,  put  on  foot  one  of  eighty 
thousand,  full  of  ardour,  because  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  social  reforms. 

"  In  the  last  revolution,  the  Tsarian  kingdom, 
further  reduced  in  extent,  rused  eighty  thousand 
regulars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  armed  population, 
amounting  at  the  least  to  fifty  thousand.  And 
yet  this  last  outbreak  covered  a  leas  extent  of 
territory  than  Kosciusko's  insurrection.  If  Kosci- 
usko and  the  Pulaskis,  instead  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  men,  had  had  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou* 
sand,  as  in  the  last  war,  what  might  they  not  have 
done  J  Nothing  but  wilful  blindness  can  deny  this 
enormous  growth  of  the  national  strength.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  midst  of  reverses,  the  combatants 
increase  in  number  in  every  struggle ;  and  when 
the  nation  learns  to  comprehend  its  true  interests, 
it  will  see  that  they  repose  on  social  reforms  and  on 
the  progress  and  emancipation  of  humanity." 

The  Royalist  party  of  the  eiiiigration  is  so  called, 
not  because  merely  composed  of  the  advocates  of 
monarchic  principles,  but  as  designating  the 
paitisana  of  a  family,  who  in  the  midst  of  exile, 
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iave  conferred  upon  it  the    honours    of    embryo 

mralty. 

A  body  of  the  emigrants,  amounting  to  between 
five  and  seven  hundred,  have  fixed  on  the  family 
"f  the  Princes  Czartorvski  as  the  future  constitu- 
tional  sovereigns  of  Poland.  Although  in  their 
prejient  position  they  do  not  bruit  this  tacit  election, 
they  aflfect  the  same  loyalty  towards  them  as  the 
most  uncompromising  legitimatists  of  France  to 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  or  the  late  Carlists  of  Spain 
t(»  the  Count  de  Montemolin,  since  the  renounce- 
ment by  Don  Carlos  of  his  rights  in  favour  of  his 

At  the  first  glance,  there  appears  something 
strikingly  ludicrous  in  this  Polish  dynasty,  which 
has  never  had  existence  till  founded,  so  to  sav, 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  of  Paris. 

It  may  besides  be  added,  that  the  Poles  opposed 

to  it  aver,  with  perfect  truth,  firstly,  that  it  was  the 

v»Ty  family  of  the  Czartoryskis  which  made  a  fatal 

'iltpeal  to  the   Empress  Catherine,  and  originally 

called  in  the  Eussians.  Secondly,  that  Prince  Adam 

Czartoryski,    the  present  head  of  this  house,  is  one 

f»f  the  few  men,  who,  according  to  the  old  laws  of 

Poland,  cannot  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 

national  throne,   to  which  any  freeman,  whether 

M   5 
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iiga  or  nstire,  mi^t  pret«nd,  with  tb 
inch  Poles  as  bad  serred  a  foreign  g 
w.  Prince  Adam  having  formerly  aco 

Emperor  Alexander  the  dignities 
lister  and  senator,  has  placed  him 
egoiy  of  those  excladed.  Thirdly,  th 
ince  Adam,  1^0  has  now  been  peranadi 
I  fotore  crown  of  Poland,  was  already 
,  timid,  and  irresolote  to  assume  it 
t  revolution,  when  it  depended  entir 
r  to  have  done  so  ;  at  a  period  when 
the  national  government,  his  party 
I  diet  to  proclum  Poland  a  constitat 
hy,  by  a  decree  of  the  8th  of  Febniai 
riuB  man,  now  further  broken  by  y* 
I  disappointment,  is  the  present  cl 
ise,  whilst  his  next  lieirs  are  scarcel 
m  diildhood. 

U  this  is  trae,  and  yet  perhaps,  notwi 
ther  the  expulsed  dynasties  of  Englac 
uice,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  ever  8t<i 
hance  of  restoration,  to  the  thrones  I 
<y  had  been  expulsed,  as  this  noble  Po 
resented  by  an  old  mau  and  two  c 
I  constitutional  sovereignty  of  their  & 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observe< 
a  of  monarchy  in  Poland,  where  nativi 
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^  often  been  perniciously  impotent,  but  never 
despotic,  does  not  recall  the  same  associations  as  in 
other  European  countries.  The  most  uncom- 
promising republican  can  perfectly  reconcile  in  his 
Diind,  republican  institutions  with  monarchic  fonns, 
whilst  the  most  devoted  partisans,  either  of 
aristocratic  privilege  or  of  monarchy,  never  dream 
of  it,  otherwise  tlian  constitutionally  and  effectively 
limited. 

The  national  feeling  of  Poland  may  be  divided, 
as  to  whether  it  shall  be  elective  or  hereditary ; 
whether  restrained  within  the  former  limits  of  its 
pjwer,  or  allowed  a  more  enlarged  scope  of  action, 
«v  in  the  states  of  western  Europe.  There  may  be 
pven  some  still  undecided  between  a  native  or  a 
f*>reigTi  dynasty,  but  there  is  no  party  seriou:sly 
or  radically  opposed  to  the  institution  of  the  kinizly 
office. 

The  failure  of  elective  monarchy  at  the  time  of 
Poland''8  independence,  and  the  success  of  that 
^hieh  has  been  hereditarily  established  in  so  many 
of  the  kingdoms  of  western  Europe,  has  neccessarily 
inclined  the  majority  of  thinking  men  to  a  preference 
•>f  the  latter.  The  same  experience,  derived  from 
their  own  history,  has  also  gone  far  towards  imbuing 
them  with  the  desire  of  a  native  instead  of  a  foreign 
f'^mily,  to  preside  the  national  government. 
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f,  unongBt  the  PoUsh  families,  none  coaM  be, 
1  whole,  more  popolu-  than  the  Cxsrtorrskb. 
int  of  birth,  which  is  still  something  with  one 
f  the  Polish  nation,  whilst  it  is  no  dnwback 
he  remainder,  the  princes  of  this  honae  msv  Tie 
any  in  Europe.    Descended   from  the  grand 

of  Lithuania,  and  ^m  the  Ji^llons,*  who 
led  the  throne  of  Poland,  their  ancestois  held 
lign  sway  whilst  the  Romanoffs,  the   forefo- 

of  Nicholas,  were  still  buried  in  obecnrity. 
1  to  the  Poniatowskis,  who  gave  the  last  king 
land  prior  to  its  partition — amongst  their  mo* 
connexions,  it  may  suffice  to  indicate  their 
anship  by  marriage  with  the  imperial  funily  of 
a,  and  the  royal  family   of  France.     On  the 

hand,  though  it  may  be  true  that  they  first 
[  in,  and  have  constantly  favoured  the  Russian 
mce,  up  to  a  recent   period ;   still,   even  .  their 

lowel  K&7S,  thai  vith  regard  to  the  CiartoryBkis,  tliej  aa 
triTe  Uieir  origin  id  an;  case  frAin  a  collatentl  biaiicli, 
uu  of  Jagellon  hariiig  bcoome'eilincl  in  1572.  "  All  wbo 
d  to  belong  to  it,  desTAiid  therefore  frota  Oedemin,  giand- 
oT  JagolloD.  Manj  of  the  collateral  bnnchea  aie  extinct, 
hera  iirot«ndto  he  bo  without  fouodation  I  conld  namt 
1  enimteBatLea]ogi«t«,vhDexplicitl;  content  the  rapHMed 
,1  of  the  CiartoijBkis  from  JagsUon'a  Lrother,  and  th« 
ofOedemin." 

t  obMrvatlon  of  Lelevel's,  hostile  to  the  protenfioiii  of  the 
rynkli,  xiifficcs  to  establish  the  popular  belief  in  the  de- 
in  of  their  origin  (toia  Uie  Jagctloni. 


Jie  Poniatowel 
at  thu  eariv  ] 
domains ;  affbr 
iple-iriiich  the 
wed. 

iresent  Prinee 
;enenl  of  Pm 
I  acquiring  the 
Emperor  Alex 
» he  became, 
led  anrrantttinj 
Darned  cnratoi 
ill  the  BchooU 
mcoqmrated  i 
ing  then  abont 
Tbroogh  the 
exander,  he  wi 
ng  to  an  ut^re 
first  care  was  i 
schools,  hj  pit 
ian  spoliation, 
■on,  however,  a 
ther  provinces 
t  there  vfaa  an 
abandoned  all 
as  friend  and  f 
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At  length,  however,  his  credit  gradaall;  dimiu- 
shed;  and  he  was  deprived  of  bis  curatonhip  uf 
he  university  of  Vihia,  From  the  lime  that 
Alexander  changed  his  policy  towards  Poland,  and 
□tered  on  a  career  of  persecution,  he  may  be  ewd 

0  have  retired  from  public  life,  until  the  outbreak 
f  the  last  revolution. 

During  the  revolution  itself,  aa  a  member  of  the 
:oveniment,  it  is  true  that  biB  conduct  was  a  tissue 
f  weaknesses  and  blunders ;  but  in  extenuation,  it 
lust  not  be  forgotten  that  an  inordinate  degree  uf 
loral  courage  was  required  to'  enter  on  the  only 
ourse  that  could  have  saved  the  nation ;   and  that 

1  this  the  daring  veterans  of  the  battle-field,  such 
s  Clopitski  (Chlopicki),  Skiynetski  (Skrzynecki), 
nd  Dembiuski,  were  as  much  wanting  as  himself. 
Ls  to  the  error  of  relying  upon  foreign  iud,  and 
ramping  the  national  spirit  to  propitiate  forei^ 
wour,  it  is  an  error  unhappily  shared  in  common 
ith  him  by  all  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  in- 
uence  the  destinies  of  Poland  in  the  senate  or  the 
eld. 

Prince  Adam,  though  neither  a  man  of  genius 
or  of  firmness,  unites,  perhaps  better  than  if  he 
>8sessed  them,  the  requisites  for  a  constitutional 
ivereign  ;  and  thouffh  now  personally  little  fitt«l 
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to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  house,  atny  more 
than  his  youthful  successors,  these  are  ably  cared  for 
by  his  nephew,  an  enterprising  soldier  in  the  flower 
ofa^e,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  great  name  of 
ZamoTiski,  in  whose  favour  the  only  entail  in  the 
kinsdom  of  Poland  has  been  preserved. 

The  family  of  Czartoryski,  honoured  rather  for 
its    princely  virtues^    than    for    any  talents,    is, 
therefore,  to  those  we  should  call  in  England  the 
hiih  Tory  and  Conservative  emigrants,  what  Lelewel 
is  to  the  men  who  gather  round  him,— hitherto  a 
mere  banner ;    and  if  Poland  should  to-morrow 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  weighs  upon  it,  the  one 
may  be  laid  aside  with  veneration,  like  a  glorious, 
but  useless  trophy,   in  which  men  take    piide ; 
whilst  they  may  plant  the  other,  like  the  symbolic 
standard,  the  point  of  union  round  which  a  nation 
jrathers,  and  the  pivot  on  which  a  system  more  or 
less  liberal  may  revolve.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
partisans  of  this  family,  there  immediately  occurs 
to  the  author,   the    late   venerable   Niemcewicz, 
Colonel  Schirma  (Szyrma),  brought  up  at  Oxford, 
and  who  being  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
professor  of  English  literature  at  the  University  of 
Marsaw,  took  arms  at  the  head  of  his  students ; 

the  young  and  promising  poet,  Olizarowski ;   the 
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liophilist,  SienkiewicE,  who  has 
ecting  for  the  n»e  of  his  conntr 
brary  of  twentj  thoDBsnd  Tolnn 
e  I  may  liao  nnk  as  belonging 

savant  JaHtremaki  (Jastmnbe 
j^hered  the  celebrated  mtmosi 
^ims,  used  at  the  coronation  o 
LUce,  which  had  hitherto  pu2de> 

which  he  declared,  and  prored 
A  be  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  i 

ohatacten  etdled  gloffolitici  (of 
tioD  18  attribated  to  St.  Jerome,) 
90  who  bad  reduced  that  langn^ 

afterwards  abandoned  for  the  ' 
DOW  employed  by  the  French  { 
te  researches  in  the  Ubrariea  ' 
S&nan,  and  the  abb£  PraiiieTitd 
t  Toiy  sealotts  writers  in  fitvoc 
se. 

The  third  party  styles  itself  tb 
iety,  and  consists  of  somewhere  tk 
nbcrs,  un<ler  the  presidence  of  Jid 
?hey  have  in  Paris  a  public  li! 
I ;  and  Mieroslavski,  the  author 
liapoleon,  is  a  distingtiiahed  me 

Their  opinions  are  those  which  1 
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Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  many  other  countries 
liAYe  copied  from  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  French 
jjcfcool  of  ultra-liberalism.     Liberty  is,  of  course, 
the  ^oal  towards  which,  in  common  with  so  many 
pc'litical  parties,  they  aspire,  but  inseparably  with 
e<juality ;  and  adopting  centralisation  as  a  means  of 
attaining  and  preserving  both.  They  are,  therefore, 
*jinewhat  unmindful  of  the  examples  afforded  them 
by  those  in  whose  steps  they  seem  desirous  of  tread- 
ing, how  liberty  and  equality  may  be  confounded  ♦ 
and  how  much  more  easily  the  latter  is  established, 
in  conjunction  with  despotism,  than  a  state  of  free- 
dom ;  that  there  was  more  equality  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  that  more  exists  in  Russia  now,   before 
the  knout,  than  beneath  the  freest  governments. 

They  are  apt  to  forget  that  centralisation  is 
merely  a  means  of  augmenting  the  strength  of  a 
S^jveniment,  which  may  be  useful  when,  from  its 
weakness,  the  very  independence  of  a  country  is 
threatened  ;  but  can  never  be  permanently  main- 
tained, except  at  the  expense  of  some  of  its  liberties 
—a  means  which  is  more  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  than  to  the  administration 
of  a  constitutional  or  republican  state, — a  system 
whirh  has  flourished  for  ages  in  China, — which, 
firgt  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  necessity  of 


I 
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tlf-IHwerrstkiD  bj  the  French  repablic,  prepared 
be  natioii  for  the  mitnmp  despotism — which  was 
ezt  cmthnnutically  adoptMl  by  the  RnssUn  Taws, 
-iriiieh  of  aD  the  iWTeitiee  of  the  Weet  hms  most 
^itirated  the  imagimUion  <A  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
-•nd  which,  introduced  into  Soath  America. 
ipkin,  and  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  as  ideas  of 
reedtHD,  like  the  tares  scattered  into  the  furrow 
rith  the  wheat,  has  hitherto  cramped  and 
tranced  the  latter  in  its  growth,  and  perfai^ 
uunly  contribated  to  rednee  thoee  conntries  to 
iieir  present  eondititm. 

This  Democratic  Sodety,  besides,  compnaes  all 
'ho  have  a  tendency  to  commooist  ideas ;  and  it 
as  become  a  refdge  for  the  generons,  who,  in  their 
bhorrence  of  real  and  deeply-rooted  social  aboees, 
re  enthosiasUc  in  their  advocacy  of  untried  and 
fiten  chimerical  remedies. 

Prone  to  begin  everything  anew,  and  to  sweep 
own  and  level  what  might  be  with  much  less 
ifficnlty  applied  to  its  own  ends,  this  party  is 
tmpoeed  of  men  the  least  practical,  if,  perhaps, 
le  most  active  in  the  emigiatioti. 

The  application  of  French  ideas  of  liberalism,- — I 
lesn  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
rofesa  them  in  that  country,  full  of  intolerance  for 
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■f3  and  usages  but  their  own, — would  pro- 
3  more  fatal,  and  certainly  more  difficult 
than  it  did  in  Spain,  where  for  so  many 
'onstitution  was  identified  in  the  minds 
antry  with  ideas  of  civic  tyranny  and  of 
entralisation,  from  which  they  had  never 
ered  in  their  self-governed  villages;  so 

a  bold  pca.'sant,  with  the  cry  of  Long 
bsolute  king  upon  his  lips,  fought  and 
le  freedom  he  had  always  enjoyed  till 
1  a  constitution  were  proclaimed, 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
ry  to  the  liberalism  .of  France,  with  its 
ee  great  truths,  and  numerous  errors,  is 
ly  to  be  accounted  for  and  excused  in  a 

as  a  matter  of  feeling  and  political  ex- 
than  in  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,   or   a 

-iking  differeDcee,  there  exist  at  the  same 
ger  analogies  of  disposition  between  the 
d  Poles  (or  at  least  the  noble  class  of  the 
m  the  former  exhibit  to  any  other  people, 
[OS,  language,  and  nsi^es  of  France  are 
this  portion  of  the  Polish  nation.  Since  its 
gation  it  has  been  accustomed  to  look  with 
hope  towards  France,  especially  towards 


rolatioDUT  Fnnce,  It  bms  foo^t  in  iu  an 
nred  in  He  glories  and  nfenee ;  it  has  reci 
uiK  ^iia  benefits  from  ite  goTeruinente,  and  th 
ti»Tedaodamficcd  by  all  in  tani,from  the  Fi 
ople  it  hM  met  irith  onTarying  sympath; 
Ddne^.  It  le  not,  therefore,  remarkable  thi 
KT  nuik  th«  partiality  ot  the  Polish  p«opl 
«  Frracb  bedde  that  (^  the  Finniah  peopl 
e  Swedish,  as  the  only  two  national  friend 
lioae  reality  will  stand  the  test  of  narrow  scm 
IF  that  some  of  the  children  of  the  one  con 
pressed  uid  soSering,  should  imfJicitly  taki 
ne  of  their  opiiu<»fl  from  the  other,  which  is 
irons  and  free. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  Poland  has  more 
ly  other  country  to  expect  from  tjie  ultra-li 
jty  of  France, — if  only  by  its  agency  on  iti 
ivemment,  and  by  the  &Gt  that  its  clamonn 
some  fntnre  strode  force  it  to  keep  two  o 
spoiling  powers  in  check. 
It  most  at  the  same  time  be  explained,  thi 
longhsnch  deep  Boorces  (^sympathy  exist bel 
le  Poles  and  French,  there  an  causes  of  dissoi 
>leBB  profound,  which  must  inevitably  preveii 
iplication  of  principles  of  democracy  and 
tlity,  even  by  those  who  may  adopt  them  in 
llest  extension. 
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IHfereneee  to  be  observed  between  them  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Polish  people,  they  at  least  reBemble  it 
In  their  tendency  to  religious  exaltation.  As  to 
Lhe  people,  the  author  coald  name  several  who, 
rhilst  sharing  the  opinions  of  tlus  society,  are  cod* 
rinot^  that  nothing  in  Poland  itself  will  stir  the 
peasantry  to  a  unanimous  effort,  but  an  appeal  to 
ts  religious  feeling. 

Though,  therefore,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Society  may  adopt  with  their  character- 
istic warmth  the  ideas  of  the  French  liheraliBm  of 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  general  absence 
imongst  them  of  the  religious  indifference,  and  of 
lhe  heartfelt  love  of  equality  on  which  a  certain 
school  of  French  political  philosophy  is  founded, 
ire  two  negative  elements,  which  render  them  un- 
Itted  for  successful  propagandism  of  its  doctnnes ; 
whilst  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  pre-eminently 
ndisposed  to  be  acted  on  by  such  an  agency 

The  fourth,  sometimes  termed  the  Theocratic 
>arty,  is  accused  of  being  a  mere  militia  of  the 
Etoman  see.  It  professes  to  effect,  through  the 
igency  of  religious  zeal,  the  regeneration  of  its 
country ;  and  even  if  it  were  true  that  its  eventual 
nterests  are  Romish  rather  than  national,  it  v 
ndisputable  that  its  primary'  object  is  that  of  shaking 
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oS  the  Bussian  yoke,  which  weighs  so  heavily  on 
iia  church  in  Poland,  mnat  be  identical  with  the 
news  of  all  Polish  patriots.     This  party  does  not 
probably  number  fifty  members  amongst  the  enii- 
ffration;  and  hence  at  first  sight   it  may  appear 
httle  more  worthy   of  attention  than  the  sect  of 
Tuvianski  with  his  sixty  followers,  led  away  by  the 
example  of  Mitzkiavitch   (Mickiewicz)  the  great 
poet.    But  if  it  does  not  number  fifty  members  in 
the  emigration,   it  derives  incalculable  importance 
from  its  influence  with  eleven  millions  of  the  Polish 
peasantry,  and  by  its  interest  with  the  whole  Ro- 
man Catholic  world. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it  has  derived  a  vast 
ccession  of  power  from  the  very  acts  of  Nicholas 
liimself,  whose  vindictive  persecution  of  the  religi- 
0U3  faith  of  his  Polish  victims,  has  inspired  the 
peasantry  with  a  degree  of  exaltation  which  may 
at  any  moment  be  acted  upon,  to  rouse  them  with 
a  unanimity  which  could  never  before  have  been 
attained. 

Lelewel  has  shown,  and  none  gainsay  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  that,  in  the  struggles  which,  since 
its  first  subjugation,  Poland  has  at  intervals  re- 
newed, at  first  only  some  of  its  nobles,  and  gradually 
other  classes  have  taken  part ;  but  hitherto  there 

VOL.  I.  N 
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las  been  no  general  moTement  throaghont  the 
vhole  Polish  people  ;  and  all  are  agreed  with  him 
ks  to  the  immenae  acceeaion  of  strength  hence  to 
>e  derived  b;  the  Polish  cause.  Lelewel  and  his 
ollowerB,  as  well  ae  the  Democratic  Society,  regaid 
,he  enfranchisement  and  endowment  of  the  pea- 
santry with  the  Und  they  occapy,  and  the  partici> 
patioD  by  this  class  of  eligibility  to  all  ima^nable 
offices,  as  the  most  powerfnl  means  of  rousing  it  to 
Mtion. 

The  religious  party,  on  the  contrary,  without 
neglecting  to  avul  itself  of,  or  repudiating  these, 
consider  them  of  insignificant  importance  beside 
their  own  project  of  making  an  ^peal  to  the  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  serfs,  and  of  beating  down, 
with  crucifix  in  hand,  tlie  double-headed  eagle. 

The  Dynastic  party  consider  each  of  these  means 
as  valuable  to  the  attainment  of  a  common  end ; 
and  it  will  thus  be  perceived  that  all  these  political 
sects  into  which  the  refugees  are  divided,  are  merely 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  each  in  bis  peculiar 
way  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  national 
cause  ;  and  who,  whilst  prone  to  undervalue,  have 
no  cause  to  impede  each  others^  exertions. 

As  regards  the  religious  party,  those  who  have 
bad  the  most  experience  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
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amongst  wluch,  aome,  who  have  rocentlv 
hat  country,  or  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
missions  thither  subseqaent  to  the  reoccii- 
■  the  latter  by  the  Baeaians,  even  when 
ea  following  another  banner,  admit  that 
le  most  powerful  means  of  action  on  the 
f,  whilst  one  every  day  increasing  in  im- 
"  In   1 833,"  says  one  of  these   men, 

addressed  the  peasantry  of  the  villages, 
hem  animated  by  a  profound  hatred  to  the 
i ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  daunted  with 
nal  ill  fortone  ever  since  the  memory  of 

aged  could  recal  the  past,  that  they  were 
ithout  confidence  in  the  success  of  in- 
n,  or  without  belief  in  the  truth  or  stability 
cial  reform  which   I  announced  to  them. 

grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  alone,  had  they 

I  freedom  of  the  peasantry  carried  into 
1.  Their  dependence  on  theiP  former  lords, 
'  own  ignorance,  had  prevented  them  from 
the  full  benefit  of  the  boon  conferred 
m  by  Napoleon,  and  confirmed  by  Alexaii- 
it  such  as  it  was,  they  had  seen  it  abolished 
olas  in  that  portion  of  the  grand  duchy 

II  to  the  share  of  Russia. 

ot  mean   to  sav  that  a  t>ortion  of  them 
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kB  not  ereywhen  willing  to  rise,  but  Uiere  was 
Mtb«r  nn«nimitj  Qor  Stability  in  their  enthu- 
■sm.  In  the  year  183S,  I  waa  atnick  by 
eing  the  whole  population  of  a  village  bow  at 
ass  BtmnltaneouBly,  with  Tivid  faith  and  onfeign- 
I  do'TOtion  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Here, 
lon^i^t  I,  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of 
ja  district  moved  by  one  idea,  by  which  it  is 
eradicably  possessed,  why  shoold  I  not  seek  to 
t  by  its  intennediom,  instead  of  waatiDg  time  in 
I  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  a  coDfidence  so 
Scolt  to  implant  either  lastingly  or  universally. 
"  Ponming  this  idea,  I  ceased  my  apostleship 
a  propagandist  of  social  refcmn,  and  in  the  next 
lage  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  Christ.  I 
ind  the  effect  of  this  electrical,  and  experience 
>n  taught  me  that  with  all  this  class  an  appeal 
its  religions  feeling  affords  an  unfiling  lever,  of 
lich  the  polter  gains  dwly  strength  by  peraeco- 
n,  and  which  is  nothing  impaired  by  tJie  addition 
such  considerations  as  1  formerly  adduced." 
Besides  its  home  and  foreign  inflaenoe,  th(High 
limited  in  nomber,  this  party  boasts  of  remark- 
e  iUostrations.  Mitzkiavitch,  before  the  morbid 
n  which  his  religions  fervour  has  taken,  belonged 
it,  as  still  does  Count  Krasinski,  the  anthor  of 
B  Infernal  Ccomedy. 
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Skrynetzski   (Skrzynecki),    the    commander  in 
Aiefof  the  Polish  armies,  and  the  victor  of  the 
flu^sians  in  seyeral  sanjuinary  battles,  is  one  of  its 
most  devoted  adherents.     His  name  has  become 
historic  from  the  part  he  was  called  to  play  in  so 
gigantic  and  important  a  struggle,  and  his  talent  as 
a  tactician   has   been    frequently  lauded,    though 
he  signally  failed,  both  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
victories  and  in  his  stratagetic  movements ;  whether 
fr')m  want  of  skill  as  a  strategician,  or  from  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  the  Diplomatic  party,  who 
feared  successes    that    might    have    scared  away 
the  expected  intervention  of  the  stranger, — or  from 
both  these  causes,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Zaleski,  another  of  the  modem  Polish  poets, 
whom  Mitzkiavitch  somewhere  addresses  as  the 
nightingale,  and  to  whom  the  harmony  of  Moore 
and  Lamartine  is  attributed  by  his  admirers,  is 
numbered  in  their  ranks.  At  their 'head  is  a  new 
reli2:ious  order,  hitherto  consisting  of  a  congregation 
of  nine  Polish  priests,  all  young  men,  who  played 
an  energetic  part  in  the  revolution,  and  who  having 
'^mce  taken  holy  orders,  were  first  instigated  by 
Mitzkiavitch,  whom  they  look  en  as  a  fallen  angel, 
to  form  the  present  association,    for  which  they 
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received  the  sanction  of  the  papal  see,  and  of  which 
:he  avowed  object  is  to  provide  means  for  the 
refonnation  aad  instmction  of  the  Polish  dergy. 
Their  superior  is  the  reverend  father  Semelenko, 
formerly  one  of  the  Cariwnari,  a  man  in  the  flower 
>f  age,  active,  entetpriBing,  and  at  least  so  dis- 
tingnished  as  a  theol(^:isn  that  when  he  tamed 
liis  attention  towards  the  chnrvh,  he  bore  off  in 
Lrinmph  the  prise  medal  awarded  for  thoologic 
knowledge  and  acntenees,  at  the  great  concourse 
field  at  Borne,  for  which  the  candidates  for  cleric^ 
Itonours  of  the  whole  Romish  chnrch,  with  its 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  conmianicants,  con- 
Lend. 

The  Abbe  Kaisevitcb,  whose  foce  beats  the 
indelible  mark  of  a  Cossack  sabre,  which  has  nearly 
ievered  it  in  twain,  and  who  pronoonced  the  ftineral 
sermon  at  the  burial  of  Kosciusko's  friend, — the 
s;reateat  and  last  of  the  Polish  classic  poets,  the 
veteran  Nemciewics, — is  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
congregation  for  oral  eloquence ;  whilst  the  lay- 
[oan  Vielogloski,  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  formeHy 
set  the  example  of  freeing  and  endowing  the  serb 
a{  hie  domain,  and  a  contributor  to  the  oolnmns  of 
the  U-.ivers,   defends  its  opinions  in  his  own  pe- 
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UPTS  OF  THE  EHI0IUHT8  IN  1833  ±j,i,  1836. 

>  mad*  bT  fbrtf  Poluh  Emigrwato  in  1833— D«*Ui  of 
L,  VinitAi,  kc. — HademiHielle  Eareckk  hanged  1^  tlie 
jts — Death  of  the  CounUn  Emilia  Plater,  at  the  head 
cHmeut  she  railed  and  commanded— Poliih  Women — 
H  of  HitzkJaTitch  to  the  Polish  mother.  —  Second 
>t  bj  Konaraki  and  the  Zaleflkis  in  1636. — (^ptnn 
Elder,  escape  of  the  Yoongtr  Zaieeki — Capture  tnd 
rdom  of  Konanki ;  Hia  fett«n  made  into  ring*,  and 
>;  the  ft"!— if"  Ufficen. 

the  jeax  1833,  •  small  body  of  Polish 
Qts  —  forty  in  number — determined  to 
t  a  fresh  ineorrection  in  Poland, 
may  be  asked,'*  says  one  of  them,  in  an 
shed  M.S.,  "how  forty  men  conld  be 
it  once,  so  nwb  and  inconsiderate  as  to 
',  to  plunge  their  country  a&esfa  into  the 
of  war,  BO  short  a  time  after  the  faihire  of 
lal  effort,  made  with  an  organized  ^veni- 
and  regular  armies,  to  establish  its 
dence, — in   fact,    whilst  the   ashes  of  the 
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nli^  destroyed  in  the  struggle  were  scarce  yet 
ftJd,  the  blood  spilled  scarce  yet  effaced  from  the 
^rface  of  the  soil. 

"  There  was,  however,  at  that  moment,  every 
ppasonable  ground  to  believe  that  Europe  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  commotion.  The  French  ministry 
<>steii3ibly  encouraged  a  gathering  on  the  Spanish  : 

frontier;    Italy    was    fermenting;     the     Belgian  . 

question  still  unsettled  ;  and  the  political  societies 
throughout    Europe,    with   whom   the    emigrants  I 

were  in    communication,    bent  on    a    proximate  ^ 

morement,  which  would  have  rendered  a  general  i 

■ 

war  inevitable.  ' 

ii 

"  In  Poland,  a  sufficient   time  had  elapsed  to  ^ 

II 

prove  to  its  inhabitants  that  the  cruelty   of  the  || 

conqueror  was  not  occasioned  by  the  intemperance  ". 

common  in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  but  resulted  :, 

from  a  system  of  violence  and  terror  prospectively 
devised,  which  aimed  at  the  gradual  subversion 
^»f  the  national  faith,  language,  spirit,  and  insti> 
tutions,  even  through  extinction  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  an  enterprise  as  full  of 
hope  as  it  was  of  peril,  to  prepare  the  population 
^^  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  take  due  advantage 
^f  the  great  events  expected/** 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  none  but  the 
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daring  would  undertake  so  desperate 
od;  and  accordingly,  this  d< 
tyed  a  hardihood  and  courage  rare 
istor^.  Their  leader  was  Col 
raki,  the  same  who  in  1830 
)cki  and  Urbanski,  presided  tfa 
h  drove  the  Russians  from  the  ( 
y-nine  associates,  of  whom 
tually  perished  in  thia  expedition, 
liting  to  mere  personal  courage,  t! 
inabling  them  to  traverse  hosti 
ude  the  pursuit  of  spies  and  of  th< 
apire  with  oonfide&ce  the  iuhabi 
icts  they  wished  to  prepare  for 
r  started  after  duly  concerting  all 
n  from  Paris,  the  remainder  fr 
the  south  of  France.  Few  of  th( 
this  distant  and  dangerona  joumi 

miles,  were  provided  with  mo 
»,  or  .£'2  each.  They  had  nol 
I  in  proper  order ;  and  no  soon 
«d,  than,  through  the  indiscrei 
da,  the  Russian  government  waa 
■  attempt.  Nevertheless,  they  a 
July  in  reaching  Poland,  where  tb 

to  the  portion  allotted  to  him   i 
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labours,  bat  is  effecting  their  object,  which 
to  dispose  the  population  to  take  advantage 
jected  events ;  but  these  never  occurring,  it 
lot  in  the  spirit  of  their  plan,  or  of  their 
ictioDS,  to  camprpmise  the  country  by  any 
J  rebellion.  Some  of  their  number  however, 
ed,  tracked  by  their  enemies,  and  tendered 
rate,  were  induced  to  make  appeals  to  the 
ntry,  and  roused  them  to  revolt. 
ese  attempts  were  put  down  in  detail,  and 
freat  majority  of  these  daring  adventurers 
led  on  the  scaffold,  or  were  immured  in 
nns;  but  the  fate  of  some  of  them  is  full 
!h  romantic  interest  as   to   be  on  that  ac- 

worthy  of  recording,  even  if  the  storieil 
ry  of  their  gallant  deeds,  and  of  their  fate, 
ot  survived  so  vividly  amongst  the  Polish 

ej)h  Zalivaki  himself,  driven  into  Austrian 
d,  was  there  captured  and  condemned  to 
ad-twenty  years'  incarceration,  a  punishment 
lich  the  reader  can  only  duly  appreciate 
verity  by  referring  to  Silvio  Pellico's  account 
captivity, 
eminent  had  been 
at  the  outbreak 


whilst  he  liDgera  m  the  dangeona  of  the 
berg,  the  emigrant  Poles  have  adopted,  and 
>rt  out  of  their  slender  meane,  his  wife  and 
ren. 

lovitch,  with  a  band  of  17  partisans,  was 
nnded  in  a  forest  by  3,000  Bossian  tfoopa, 

forthermore  fi^rcedly  employed  an  equal 
ler  of  peasantry  to  beat  the  woods,  though 
duty  they  performed  unwillingly,  and  with 
rence.      For  several  days  he   fonght  his  way 

his  followers  from  tree  to  tree,  being  only 
red  vdien  exhausted  with  cold  and  hnnger, 
after  killing  two  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
ritch  was  hanged. 

tviltki  had  always  carried  poison  about  him, 
I  he  swallowed  when  taken  by  the  Bosmans. 
Bring  the  pain  which  it  occasioned,  he  died 
liing,  in  every  interval  of  agony,  sedition  to 

surrounding  him.  He  boasted  that  it  was 
id  the  power  of  his  captors  to  fetter  his  mind 
tech.  When  the  order  was  given  to  gag  him, 
a  already  dead. 

uritxoa,  or  Zavisha,  was  also  hanged.  He 
umamed  The  Black,  from  the  colour  at  the 
1  and  armour  of  his  ancestore,  whoae  name 
ecoine  proverbial  for  fidelity  and  valoor ;  since 
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u  was  commonly  said  that  a  man  was  air  true  as  a 
Zavuha,  He  wau  only  captured  after  killing  seven 
ffl«2  with  his  own  hand.  When  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, he  boldly  mounted  the  scaffold,  and,  detach- 
ing liis  neckerchief,  a^ked  of  the  crowd  who  would 
undertake  to  give  it  his  mother.  None  dared  reply, 
till  a  Russian  officer  took  hold  of  it.  Zavisha 
•snatched  it  from  him  with  indignation,  and  here- 
upon a  priest  stepped  forward  to  receive  it. 

Finitskiy  who  in  the  revolution  had  distinguish- 
wl  himself  as  captain  of  artillery, — a  man  at  all 
times  of  enterprising  rashness,  —  when  driven  to 
desperation,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  peasan- 
try by  some  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  most 
daring  nature,  of  which  the  following  anecdote  may 
^erve  to  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader. 

He  was  once  so  closely  pursued  in  the  environs 

'>f  Kalish,  by  the  agents  of  Zobolef  the  governor, 

that  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city  itself, 

which  he  could  neither  remain  in,  nor  quit  without 

apaasport,  which,  in  his  circumstance,  it  appeared 

impossible  to  obtain.      There   was   not   a   single 

house  into  which   he  could  safely  enter,  and  he 

therefore    formed  the  singular  resolution  ot  going 

direct  to  the  governor.     Personating  a  spy  anxious 

^0  ^ve  information,  he  obtained  easv  admission  to 


\ 

i 
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;tionary.  "  Whom  ha" 
ing ! "  said  the  goToroor 
phed  hia  viaitor. — "  Vin 
>r  io  astoniBhment. — " 
M  head  jou  have  set  a  ] 
laDd  of  ;ou   to  fill  me 

I  will  give  you  an  act 
e  you  by  and  bye  from  b 
."—Here  Vitinski  drei 
which  he  pointed  at  tl 
wd,  till  his  passport  wai 
obtained  it,  he  would  no 

and  appended  his  sigi 
y.  He  then  wished  Zo 
goremor  had  been  a  civ 
tiaye  called  to  fais  sein 
e  du-Joarne,  or  officer  oi 
fitive.  Vinit^ki,  who,  I 
lis  cloak,  stopped,  and  cot 
>u  are  mistaken ;  I  ha' 
emor's,  but  I  am  not  thi 
pass  Bigned  by  him." 
gotten  to  mention  in  his 
was  induced  to  turn  d< 
»n.  Vinitski  gained  th 
ists,    before   a   counter- 
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mother  occaaion,  all  his  followers  having 
led  or  dispersed,  he  was  driven  to  take  re- 
the  forest  of  Vidava.  Bein^  traced  thither, 
n  of  gendarmerie,  with  a  body  of  Cossaca, 
latrhed  Id  pursuit  of  him.  The  captain 
'elling  the  first  stages  in  a  britschka,  taken 
country  seat.  His  Cossacs  arrested  by 
1  side  a  peasant,  whom  they  interrogated. 
>red  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  hamlet, 
irest  where  they  hoped  to  apprehend  Vinit- 
had  been  to  seek  work  in  the  neighbour- 
id  was  returning  home  disappointed.  Aa 
thought  he  might  prove  useful  as  a  guide, 
told  to  mount  the  box  of  the  britschka. 

nightfall,  the  party  reached  an  inn,  whnre 
!  made  for  the  night ;  the  peasant  was 
astioned.    When  the  officers  sat  down   to 

he  pulled  out  his  piece  of  black  bread, 
:  a  farthing's  worth  of  brandy,  and  having 
I  meal,  went  to  the  stable  to  sleep.  The 
lad  retired  to  bed  early  ;  towards  midnight 
iwakened  by  some  one  tapping  against  his 
shutters,  and  started  up  in  alarm.  "  It  is 
aki,"  said  s  voice  from  without ;    "  I  am 

wish  you  good-night — to  thank  you  for 
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wed  your  led-horse ;  I  am  sorry  to  deprive 
f  him,  but  really  yon  have  all  paraued  me  so 

that  I  am  too  much  ezhaostod  to  go  on  foot, 
lod-night.^  The  clattering  of  a  horae's  hoofs 
nded  ;  the  captain  alarmed  the  Cosaace,  who 

soon  in  pnrsutt,  but  Vinitaki   had   escaped 

le  author  is  ignorant  of  the  exact  eiicDm- 
es  of  hia  capture,  which  took  place  in  the 
ons  of  Kalish,  to  which  city  he  was  led. 
ing  condemned  to  be  ahot,  when  led  out  to 
itioD  he  tamed  to  the  ready-dag  grave,  which 
iialf  filled  with  the  rain-water,  and  of  which 
ide  had  fallen  in,  and  fitting  into  it  (an 
tal  mu-k  of  oontempt)  sud, — "  Wretched 
rians,  who  know  not  even  how  to  dig  a 
1 1*^  This  was  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
g  of  Peatel,  hanged  in  1826,  on  the  glacis  of 
>rtreSB  of  St.  Peteraburg,  who,  when  the  ropa 
I,  and  that  he  fellfirom  the  gallows,  exclaimed, 
■etched  country,  where  they  know  not  even 
to  hang  a  man  ! 

kving  then  turned  to  the  priest  aceompauying 
he  asked  him  for  his  blessing ;  but  the  priest, 
it  of  enthusiasm,  felt  upon  hia  knees,  crying 
-**  No,  it  ia  I  who  crave  your  bleaaing,  as  that 
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■  martyr  for  your  country  and  your  faith!" 
Qe,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  imagined, 
lily  put  a  atop  to.  Vinitaki  was  shot,  the 
irehended  within  half  an  hour,  and  almost 
ely  dispatched  as  a  soldier  to  the  Caucasus. 
ose  who  escaped,  amongst  whom  were 
,  the  two  Zaleskii,  the  Potockis,  and 
,  the  story  of  the  latter  was  the  moat 
le. 

latinate  of  Lablin  had  been  allotted  to 
he  scene  of  hia  exertions;  he  was 
'  length  across  the  Austrian   frontier, 

was  captured,  and  recognised  on  account 
scription  published  of  hii  person,  which 
red  peculiarly  remarkable  by  the  traces 
let-ball  which  he  had  received  through  the 
he  battle  of  Qrochow,  in  the  war  of  in- 
w. 

of  the  slowness  of  all  legal  procedure  in 
le  with  great  presence  of  mind  denied  his 

Having  procured  a  piece  of  packthread, 
t  bound  round  his  right  hand,  till  by 
if  his  examination  he  had  lost  the    use 

aded  this  lameness  as  a  proof  that  he 
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m  tlw  bullet  mark  in  hio  cheek  was  adduced, 
denied  its  bong  a  abot  maik,  saying,  "  If  the 
!e  <^  a  boUet,  wbich  is  the  oorresponding  hol« 
las  come  oatf"    Wheo  he  received  the  wound, 

ball  had  oome  out  in  the  month,  Aftei 
etention  of  three  years,  he  was  liberated  for 
It  of  proof.  The  £ite  of  MademoiBelle  Kavecks 
nld  not  be  forgotten,  who  for  furnishing  food  to 
le  of  Lnbinaki'B  parUsans  in  the  palatinal«  of 
iilin,  was  sieted,  tried,  and  hanged. 
dte  KossiaitB  endeavonr  to  palliate  this  barbarity 
the  assertion  that  she  had  also  supplied  them 
li  ammunition ;  that  the  Polish  women  were  the 
it  difficnlt  enemies  they  had  to  contend  with, — 
referring  to  the  nomerons  instances  of  women 
iting  in  the  ranks  of  the  insnigents,  and  in 
ticular  to  that  of  the  Countess  Emilia  Plater, 
I  during  the  Polish  rerolution,  ^»ut  a  year  and 
'  before,  rused  a  band  of  putiaans  in  Lithuania, 

acting  m  their    colonel,  died  in  anna  at  the 

of  26, — some  say  of  her  wonnds,.  others  of 
^e,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1831,  surrounded 
lier  followers,  in  a  wretched  hut  in  the  midst  of 

forest  of  Bialowicz.  "  She  was  mysteriously 
led,"  says  Ostrowski,  "on  account  of  the  pre- 
!e  of  the  Russians  in  the  neighbourhood.     Her 
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la,  shed  m>  mneb  blood  without  a  tew — even  they 
«p,  u  they  recite  the  pnyqn  of  the  Viaticum, 
lawn  hean  the  chapel  bell  toll  for  the  departed ; 
liera  are  all  gone,  for  the  Moskal  (MuBCovite)  is  in 
gbboorbood.  The  people  in  flocks  contemplate 
kins  of  the  dead  warrior,  stretched  on  a  wicker 
tiere  ia  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  his  head  reclines 
s  saddle  covered  with  the  bourka,  hia  fire-anni 
sword  ara  b;  his  aide. 

H>w  cornea  it  diat  thia  warlike  leader,  in  his  mar- 
ipingi,  baa  a  cheek  like  that  of  a  jonng  nrgin, 
boaom  so  femininely  rounded  ?  Now  sare  na, 
I  it  is  a  virgin  1 — a  Lithuanian, — the  Colonel  of 
igenta,  Emilia  Flatar ! 

\y  extenuation  of  such  an  act  could  be  found 
patriotic  enthneiasm  of  the  Polish  women, 
issiauB  would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  it 
he  evidence  o£  all  parties  and  shades  of 
L.  Not  ovij  the  muse  of  Mitzkiavitch, 
ren  the  cold,  stem,  historic  pen  of  the 
Eiui  Lelewel,  pays  this  tribute  to  his  countrj- 
.    He  says  in  bis  history  of  Poland : — 

]g  in  review  the  different  classes  of  the  Polish 
I  cannot  refrwn  from  consecrating  a  few  linee 
'oliab  ladies. 
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it  Dot  been  uniler  their  guidance  that  the  lirat 
patriotic  feeling  ha^  become  developcil  in  the 
I  gcnemtion,  in  which  its  country's  hopea  now 
During  the  last  outbreak,  their  patriotism  was 
ined  within  their  own  maternal  bosoms  ; — they 
ip  on  the  altar  of  their  country  all  that  wtia 
to  them  ;  they  seat  their  sons,  their  husbands, 
etrothcd,  to  battle ;  parting  Trom  them  with 
le  Gnnuess  and  with  admirable  resignation, 
ere  seeu  in  the  hospitals  tending  the  wounded 
or  those  affected  with  contagious  maladies,  or 
in  the  field  beside  their  brothers.  Arms  were 
hcMy  for  their  tender  hands,  the  dangers  and 
of  war  did  not  suffice  to  daunt  their  courage. 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  odes  of  Mitz- 
1  is  addressed  to  the  Polish  Mother;  so 
ally  IB  the  political  influence  of  women 
sed  amongst  his  countrymen. 

ODE. 
'oiiflh  mother  !  when  the  light  of  genius  beams 
son's  eyes,— when  his  young  brow   is  illumined 
hts  of  antique  virtue  and  ancestral  prido — when 
his  childish  games  and  young  companions,  he 
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-'s  dektfa,—  oh  !  PolUh  mother,  then  preteire 
n  such  k  fnriul  pastime. 
If  mthcr  on  thy  knees  befoTc  our  Ladye  of 
orron-s,  Mid  cootemplate  the  sword  where- 
Dm  is  pierced  ;  for  destiny  has  in  store  for 

\st  the  world  is  fated  to  progreaa,  to  Souroli 
lion   of  nations,  dogmas,  and  opinions,  thy 

called  to  combats  without  gloiy— to  a 
rithout  hope  of  resurrection ! 
er  teach  him  to  meditate  in  solitary  catcs, 
on  straw,  where  he  may  le&m  to  inhale  a 
uldy  atmosphere,  and  with  the  reptile  share 
There  let  him  learo  bow  to  dissimulate  bis 
s  joy,  to  make  his  thoughts  an  unfisthomable 
der  his  words  mysterious  and  fatal  as  a 
nd  to  compose  his  wliole  demeanour  into 
mility   of  the  slimy  snake.       The  SsTiour 

children  of  Nazarvth,  it  is  said,  already 
iS  on  wliich  he  was  to  save  the  world.  Oh, 
■r !  why  not  then  amuse  thy  child  witb  s}-m- 
iture  fate  ? 

nds  grow  familiar  with  the  chain,  let  him  le«ni 
convict's  barrow.  Let  not  his  cheek  grow 
e  looks  upon  the  headsman's  axe,  nor  redden 
>f  the  degrading  rope.  For  it  is  not  his 
<  like  his  forefitthers  to  plant  his  victorious 
Solynta's  walls  ;  nor  like  the  soldim  of  the 
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fricoJor,  to  plough  the  furrows   of  the   field  of  freedom, 

and  to  water  it  with  his  blood. 

Some  hidden  spy  will  hid  him  defiance,  he  will  have 
to  do  battle  with  a  perjured  tribunal.  The  lists  will  be 
a  dungeon,  and  a  merciless  enemy  the  umpire  and  the 
judge. 

Vanquished,  {the  withered  gallows-tree  will  be  his 
monument.  His  glory  and  his  immortality  tlie  short- 
lived tears  of  a  woman  and  the  nocturnal  wliisperings  of 
his  countr>^raen  ! 


In  1835,  two  Polish  associations,  the  one  under 
the  title  of  "  Young  Europe,^''  the  other  of  "  Carbo- 
nari/'* sent  their  delegates  to  confer  in  Paris  on  the 
urgency  of  dispatching  agents  to  different  parts  of 
Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  turning 
to  every  possible  advantage  for  the  national  cause, 
the  popular  feeling  against  Bussian  rule.  These 
delegates  chanced  to  be  Konarski  and  the  two 
brothers  Zaleski.  All  three  had  taken  part  in  the 
last  attempt ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  encountered  in  the 
previous  expedition,  as  soon  as  it  was  determined 
that  agents  should  be  sent  to  open  a  communica- 
ti'm  with  the  disaffected  in  their  native  country, 
^11  three  unhesitatingly  volunteered  on  this 
stTvice. 
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ki,  ft  Protestftnt  gentlemen,  was  ao 
fore  the  Polish  revolatioo;  the  eld«i 
h1  held  ft  higher  military  rank,  ftod  hi* 
rother,  a  student,  had  oulj  taken  ama 
I  revolution. 

reached  Poland  agun  in  safety,  and 
in  their  present  purpose.  Notwithstaod- 
rice  Bet  upon  their  heads,  they  were 
by  the  devotion  and  fidelity  of  the 
B,  to  peregrinate  from  one  part  of  the 
'  another,  during  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
spirstion  of  thia  period,  Adolphe,  the 
r  the  Zaleskis,  lost  the  me  of  his  limbs, 
heumfttiam  in  the  joints,  ftrising  from 
0  the  oold ;  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
who  conveyed  him  across  the  frontier, 
;h  Germany,  without  a  passport,  to  the 
[ifl  Rhine,  concealed  in  a  bale  of  goods 
ggon.  His  elder  brother  was  shortly 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  Austria,  where  be 
and  condemned  to  five-and-twenty  years* 
on,  and  to  exposure  in  the  pillory-, 
b  veins  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass, 
nd  dead  in  his  prison. 
:i  was  not  taken  till  1839,  upwards  of 
after  he  had  entered  the  country,  and 
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wmmeticed  the .  exertions  in  which  he  never 
slackened,  in  favour  of  the  national  cause.  His 
capture  was  effected  at  Oszmiana,  the  borough  in 
which  so  fearful  and  indiscriminate  a  massacre  was 
effected  during  the  Polish  war,  by  the  Russian 
generals,  who  let  loose  upon  this  place  the 
Mahomedan  regiment,  composed  of  Turkomen 
freebooters  and  Caucasian  renegades.  He  had 
been  denounced  by  a  German  named  Prankenthal, 
who  overheard  his  conversation  with  a  clock 
maker. 

He  was  conveyed  to  Wilna,  Prince  Troubetskoi, 
the  governor    of  that   place,    (a   relative   of  the 
0)\\*ardlv  Troubetakoi  named  Dictator  in  PesteFs 
♦Conspiracy,  still  kept  in   exile  by  the  emperor,)  at 
the  interrogation  which  ensued  had  the   baseness 
t<'  approach  and  box  the  ears   of  his  prisoner,  who 
wa<*  heavily    ironed.      The   retribution  was  such 
a*  to  satisfy  all  ideas  of  poetical  justice.     Konarski 
liad  strength  enough  to  heave  up  and  strike  with 
hiii  ponderous  chains  the  shameless  assailant,  who 
•^ta2:gered  beneath  the  blow,  which  at  .first  was  not 
coiiildered  serious,  but  of  the   effects  of  which  he 
dii^i  two  years  subsequently,  when  disgraced  for 
iiialven»ation. 
Konarski  strenuously  refused  to  betray  any  of 

VOL.    1.  .0 
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loae  with  whom  he  ba 
lough  eight-hundred  pe 
lanj  of  them  confrontec 

The  greater  part  of  whi 
mg  incarceratiou,  was  n€ 
jcertained,  that  when  fc 
ksh,  as  a  meana  of  tort 
roTieioii,  and  tempted  in 
f  burning  thiret,  by  li< 
)be  deprivatioD  of  sleep 
e  had  been  constaDtlj  wi 
aming  sealing-wax  was 
Vhen  all  attempts  had 
Klaced  to  such  a  feeble  i 
haX  his  life  became  dwlj 
assed  upon  him,  and  he 
Ls  soon  as  hia  sentence  1 
imed  to  his  judges,  and 
umed  t«  the  quick ;  in  a 
rought  the  tears  into  ' 
ronzed  officials,  fargare 
)warda  himself,  and  pray 

So  profound  was  the  i 
Id's  b^aviour  produced,  • 
wo  officers  anccesairely  i 
rom  that  time  disappears 
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^''[•ect  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Polish  victims, 

^  fate  alone  elicited  the  sympathies  of  the  Rus- 

^^ns,  partly,  perhaps,  through  its  being  so  widely 

oruited,  and  partly   because  of  its  having  taken 

place  beneath  the  eyes  of  those  in  whom  the  ten- 
dency to  assimilate  in  feeling  with  the  Poles  had 

already  made  some  progress-  The  Russian  officers  se- 
cretly purchased  his  fetters,  which  were  converted 
into  nngs,  and  worn  by  a  secret  society,  discovered 
shortly  afterwards,  inwhich  the  subalterns  of  a 
whole  division  of  the  army  were  compromised.  Up 
to  this  moment,  there  are  several  officers  of  the 
imperial  guard,  who  reasure  up  and  show  with 
mysterious  precaution,  the  authorhas  witnessed  small 
rings  of  iron,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source, 
and  which  they  regard  with  all  the  awe  which  relics 
still  more  equivocal  frequently  inspire. 

The  survivor,  Adolphe  Zaleski,  relates  some 
singular  facts  connected  with  his  sojourn,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  his  native  country.  Having  taken 
an  active  part,  both  in  the  revolution  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  1833,  few  could  be  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  present  state  of  feeling  of  any  class,  by 
^contrasting  it  with  the  past.  In  1836,  he  found. 
himself  on  many  occasions  so  closely  pressed,  that 

he  was  frequently  obliged  to  make  an  appeal  to 

o 
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th«  feelinga  and  traditions  of  the  GooBtca, 
who  perfonn  the  seirice  of  gendarmerie  for  the 
Russians;  and  this  appeal  he  never  kaew  to 
&il,  when  these  men  had  spent  some  time  in  Idle 
countiy.  On  reminding  thran  how  t^e  gloiy  and 
independence  of  their  people  have  been,  identi- 
fied in  their  connection  with  Poland, — a  tact  Ia 
i^ich  all  their  ballads  and  songs  bear  testimony, 
— on  recalling  their  fratemitjr  with  the  Poles,  uid 
the  contrast  afforded  bj  their  past  and  present  con- 
dition, he  found  that  he  could  always  readily 
mollify  the  fiercest  of  these  men,  and  not  xmfn- 
quently  make  them  weep  like  children.  In  one 
instance,  having  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  them, 
they  avowed  to  him  that  they  were  taking 
one  road  because  they  knew  some  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  whom  they  would  not  interfere,  to  be 
upon  another.  Once  he  was  fiercely  det^ed  by  a 
ru^ed  old  warrior,  who,  after  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation, wiped  a  rude  tear  from  his  eyes  a6  he 
spoke  of  his  wife  and  children,  so  many  thousand 
versts  away,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  despaired  of  ever  again  embracing.  He 
•nded  with  a  curse  on  the  Tsar,  bidding  his  prisoner 
go  at  large,  bearing  with  him  his  best  wishes. 
As  to  the  devotion  of  the  Polish  population,  it 
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Gee,  as  regards  the  peasantry,  to  state,  that 
le  iustance  ie  recorded  of  their  betraying 
the  insurgents.  Of  the  feelings  of  the 
orders,  the  following  amongst  many  in- 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen.  He  waa 
d  in  a  country-seat;  towards  evening,  he 
emerged  to  breatlie  the  fresh  air,  and  lie 
)rised  to  find  one  of  the  three  daughters 
host  returning  from  a  moonlight  walk. 
^sting  with  her  on  this  subject,  he  subse- 

met  in  the  same  manner  the  second  and 
d  sister;  and  pressing  the  latter  for  an 
ion,  he  found  that  every  night  during  his 
eath  their  father^s  roof,  without  acquaint- 
t  family  with  their  purpose,  they  had 
tch  round  the  house,  relieving  each  other, 
1  him  from  all  surprise. 
tgards  the  Emigration,  he  gives  the  follow- 
cdote. — An  individual  who  could  speak 
«  than   Polish,  and  who,  though  of  tried 

and  devotion,  was  utterly  unacquainted 
B  designs  of  the  insurgents,  who  used  him 

a  blind  instrument,  being  dispatched  by 
the  Polish  committee,  to  join  their  agent, 
itingly  abandoned  a  email  nmnprtv   wbii<h 

purchased  in   the   so 
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tt«mpted  to  traverse  German;,  for  the  mere  pur- 
ose  of  delirermg  into  the  hiuid  of  the  man  to 
'horn  he  was  sent,  a  card,  covered  with 
istmctioDs  in  cypher;  which,  as  far  as  he 
void  comprehend,  appeared  only  a  series  of  the 
lost  trivial  common-places.  Though  ignorant  of 
(erman,  and  far  from  being  distinguished  for 
is  quickness,  after  many  months  of  the  strangest 
dventores,  he  sacceeded  in  crossing  the  Polish 
rontier.  When  long  since  ^ven  Dp,  he  traced  to 
lis  hiding  place  the  personage  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
nd  delivered  his  credentials,  makingonly  the  simple 
bservation  that  he  really  could  not  for  his  part,  con- 
eive  the  ose  of  taking  so  much  pains  to  convey 
thing  so  unimportant.  On  being  informed  that  he 
inst  immediately  return  with  the  answer,  he  ob- 
erved  that  he  had  come  many  miles,  and  begged 
rith  the  utmost  simplicity  for  a  couple  of  hour's 
epose,  before  he  set  out  to  retrace  his  steps ;  hav- 
ig  imagined  that  he  was  literally  expected  to  do 
0  on  the  spot. 
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onfidaot  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  prepared  for 
Ms  miniature  republic  a  liberal  conatita^on  ;  but 
he  three  protective  courts,  under  rariouB  pretexts, 
loon  rendered  it  a  dead  letter. 

Let  us  cite  what  Mtumier,  who  gathered  his 
ofonnation  on  the  spot,  in  1842,  says  upon  this 
mbject. 

"The  commission  (appointed  by  the  three  powen. 
«  see  the  constitution  put  in  fbree)  spent  three  yean 
a  its  task,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  dmmber  of 
-epreseutatires  found  itself  <UsposaesBed  of  the 
right  of  inveeligating  the  conduct  of  the  senate, 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate 
thereunto  ;^-deprived  of  the  power  of  discussing 
the  question  of  supplies,  or  of  impeaching  any 
public  functionaries. 

"  The  article  relative  to  free  trade  was  partly 
omitted,  partly  evaded.  Cracow  no  longer 
anjoyed  the  franchise  accorded  to  its  home  pro- 
duce (by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,)  and  oppressive 
duties  were  placed  on  all  articles  which  the  city 
imported  from  Austria. 

'^The  university,  endowed  by  the  muiuficenceof 
the  Polish  kings  with  property  to  the  amount  of 
.£"200,000  per  aunum,  was  deprived  of  the  great*«t 
part  of  its  wealth.     The  Russian  and   Austrian 
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pnt3  forbade  their  subjecta  to  study  in  its 

B28  the  legislative  assembly  having  refused 
idate  for  the  presidency  protected  by  the 
owera,  their  resident  commissioners 
the  election  ;  and  suspending  the  delibe- 
>f  the  diet,  vested  all  f  lie  powers  of  tlie 
he  handa  of  the  senate,  till  it  should  have 
;h  changes  in  the  national  institutions  as 
re  pointed  out  to  be  expedient. 
833,  it3  constitution  was  again  reniodellfd 
othing  but  ita  former  skeleton  remained. 
1836,  the  three  residents  declaring  tliat 
bad  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  demu- 
iliated  to  secret  societies,  from  which  it 
essary  to  clear  it,  its  territory  was  sudrlf  n- 
J  by  the  Austrian  troops,  who  entering 
>s  of  the  citizens,  occupied  them  as  if  it 
an  enemy's  country. 

trmanent  militia,  composed  of  Auatriaiis, 
nised  in  the  city,  and  an  Austrian  commis- 
led  director  of  police.  Then  followed  the 
nmciatioQS,  and  the  inquisition  of  these 
rhe  whole  state  was  submitted  to  an  incea- 
terrific  system  of  espionage.    Each  day  the 
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privacy  of  iu  citizens  is  violated,  they  are  incar- 
cerated or  condemned  to  exile. 

"  The  judges  of  the  tribunals  are  dieposseesed,  to 
make  way  for  others  more  complaisant,  and  torture 
is  used  as  a  means  of  pisuasion  at  the  interroga- 
tories. 

"  It  would  be  in  vain  that  one  would  now  seek  for 
any  traces  of  the  constitution,  promulgated  by 
these  sovereigns  and  sanctioned  by  a  European 
congress.  It  is  crushed,  buried,  and  if  it  survives 
iu  a  few  paragraphs,  these  are  an  empty  formula, 
which  the  residents  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  use  as  a  veil  to  give  an  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  arbitrary  acts.  The  republic  of 
Cracow  is  now  quite  submissive  to  the  will  of 
these  three  ministers.  The  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  the  armed  force,  the  finances  and  police — 
all  are  in  their  absolute  dependence  ;  and  woe  to 
the  hapless  citizen  who  dares  to  raise  his  voicf 
against  this  shameful  violation  of  a  solemn  compact. 

"  These  inflexible  diplomatists  can  reduce  him  to 
silence  a  thousand  ways,  and  make  him  repent  of 
hifl  temerity.  If  a  public  functionary,  he  is  im- 
mediately dismissed.  If  a  trader,  he  is  stopped 
m  all  his  ppeculatioDs  by  a  ihouEand  vtxations 
fonoalities.      If  a  proprietor,   he  is  more   highly 
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^3xed,  and  a  passport  is  refused  him  even  to  go  from 

the  city  to  his  country  house.     Have  we  not  seen 

ilie  house  of  a  citizen  who  dared  to  protest  against 

iJie  illegal  incarceration  of  a  student,  broken  into, 

plundered,  and  devastated  by  a  troop  of  Russians, 

and  occupied  for  four  months  after  by  the  military  i 

Have   we    not    seen    an  Austrian  general  burst 

open  the  doors  of  the  public  prison,  and  take  out  of 

it  for  the  purpose   of  punishing,  a  prisoner  just 

•^hut  up  by  the  authorities  for  insulting  a  centi- 

lieH 

''The  palace  of  the  Piasts  and  Jagellons  is  now 
an  Austrian  barrack.  The  university,  one  of  the 
rivxst  ancient,  and  not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  can  now  scarcely  boast  of 
J'f^venty  students.  The  city  of  Cracow,  whose  popu- 
iaiion  formerly  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand, 
ii'w  hardlv  numbers  more  than  thirty  f  '^ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  illusory  independence 
'fthe  republic  of  Cracow,  the  early  cradle, — and 
"traii^jely  enough,  the  last  ostensible  relic  of  Polish 
nationality.  All  that  its  citizens  ask,  is  that  England 
aij'l  France,  if  they  will  not  protect  the  constitution 
which  they  guaranteed,  should  at  least  send  each 
a  diplomatic  agent,  whose  presence  would  keep  in 
hf-ck  the    three    commissioners,    whose    tyranny 
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can  Mily  be  compared  to  that  of  tbe  Venetian 
podeataa. 

The  dtief  ostenaible  pretext  for  the  oeeopation  of 
the  territories  of  the  republic  by  the  troops  of 
the  protecting  powers,  ww  the  mnrder,  b;  th« 
inhabitants,  of  a  Bnasim  spy,  whoae  corpse  was 
found  on  tbe  h^h  road  without  the  city. 

The  death  of  Pawk>&ki,  for  such  was  hii  name, 
though  in  its  manner  repugnant  to  English 
feeling,  waa  at  once  a  letributioB  Ml  of  joetice, 
and  an  act  of  self-defence. 

After  the  discover;  of  hit  body,  on  searching  the 
apartment  be  had  oceapied,  the  authorities  of  Cra- 
cow found  many  papers  addressed  to  the  Bsssian 
officials,  in  several  of  which  he  e(«4^n«d  of  the 
inefficiency  of  certain  of  his  fellow-spies.  It  was 
aacertwned  that  on  qaitting  his  lodging,  he  had 
left  word  that  if  any  body  called  for  him,  be  had 
gone  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  was  hence 
concluded  by  the  public,  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  jeidousy  or  vengenace  of  his  coUeagne^. 
This  was,  howevw,  not  the  case ;  he  met  with  hif 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  refugee  inm  the  kingdon 
of  Poland,  who  has  related  to  the  author  all  the 
eircomstances  of  this  transaction,  as  nearly  as  he 
COS  remember,  in  the  following  words. 
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viofski  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
sian  agents.  United  to  considerable  tact, 
eased  a  degree  of  effrontery  and  assurance, 
appears  to  have  produced  an  eit'ect  on  my 
men,  which  I  was  far  from  experiencing. 
'  own  part,  he  inspired  me  from  the  first, 
I  instinctive  feeling  of  aversion  and   mis- 

rst  met  him  on  my  arrival  in  London,  in 
t  the  house  of  an  old  friend  and  com- 
in-arms,  who  appeared  to  repose  in  him  an 
"A  confidence,  which  I  was  far  from  sharing. 
1  attached  himself  eo  pertinaciously  to  me, 
ras  obliged  to  be  guilty  of  positive  rudeness, 
ayself  of  his  company  and  of  hiH  inquisi- 
Kirtunities, 

ne  time  subsequently,  in  Paris,  I  received 
tnce  from  the  national  committee,  that  he 
ut  to  proceed  as  an  agent  for  the  emigration 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  this  was  aeconipa- 
a  request  that  I  would  furnish  him  with 
>er  signals  or  credentials  to  such  persons 
1  facilitate  his  entrance  to  the  country, 
«6,  iroja  it,  or  his  concealment ;  and  the 
if  travelling  safely  through  it.      I  declined 
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the  safety  of  so  many  peraooagea  to  any  man  ■ 
whose  sincerity  or  discretion  1  knew  so  littl 
Other  of  my  fellow-refugees  were,  however,  le 
cautious  than  myself,  and  funiisbed  him  with  hu< 
recommendations  asthey  could  provide,  not  on 
in  Poland,  but  in  GermaDy,  to  facilitate  his  passa] 
through  that  country. 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  the  capital  of  Saxou 
than  he  repmred  to  the  house  of  a  professor, 
whom  he  had  been  addressed, — an  eiithusi:isi 
liberal,  who,  he  was  informed,  had  on  mat 
occasions  rendered  important  services  to  the  Poll; 
refugees.  The  professor  who  had  recently  bei 
alarmed  by  some  investigations  set  on  foot,  w 
however,  little  disposed  to  incur  any  risk,  till  li 
visitor  found  means  nf  working  on  his  feeling 
by  representing  himself  as  an  eiciled  son  called 
his  native  country  to  attend  the  bed-side  of  a  dyii 
father,  and  unable  to  proceed  further,  unless  tl 
professor  would  use  his  influence  to  procure  a  fal 
passport  for  him.  The  good,  ^asy  man  was  ov< 
come  by  his  pathetic  story,  and  bursting  into  teai 
threw  his  arms  round  Pawlofski's  neck,  exclaimu: 
— "  Oh !  ray  brother,  I  will  sooner  run  t 
risk  of  misfortune  than  see  you  any  longer  so  ui 
happy ! " 

"In  Saxony,  as  all  over  Germany,  you  know  tha 
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xi^tfi  a  party  affecting  the  most  exalted 
m  of  opinion,  and  comprising  nearly  all 
icientific  pursuits,  or  literary  acquirementa, 
re  not  been  brought  over  by  a  place,  pea- 
■  some  coloured  adler-ardnung  mit  etne 
(an  order  with  the  privilege  of  wearing 
OD  in  a  bow).  When  polticial  storms  are 
D  neighbonring  countries,  whilst  the  revo- 
f  July  was  still  recent,  Poland  unconquered, 
Belgio  question  unsettled,  this  party  took 
to  pass  resolutions  at  private  meetings, 
sir  bottles,  of  which  the  rashness  filled 
ith  awe  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  but  at 
e  time  they  extended  very  seasonable  aid  to 
iign  refugees  as  passed  through  their  cities, 
iis  respect,  we  Poles  have  much  to  thank 
-.  Directly,  however,  despotic  governments 
trength,  their  own  princes,  partly  through 
ssentations  of  the  spoilers  of  Poland,  and 
irompted  by  their  own  iustjncts,  began  to 
the  rein ;  and  as  it  therefore  became  a  mat- 
ome  danger  to  connive  at  our  passage,  we 
rery  little  aid  amongst  those,  who  had 
r  given  us  so  much  assistance.  It  was 
ith  great  difficulty  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
■i^ivings,  the  I 
n  persuading  et 
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!br  Pawlofeki  the  means  of  proceeding  to  his 
latire  eonntr^.  No  sooner  had  these  been  obtained, 
Jun  the  traitor  denounced  them  to  the  Buseian  min- 
later,  vho  pointing  oot  al]  eoncemed  in  the  bosineas 
to  the  court  of  Saxony,  demanded  their  pantshment. 
"  They  were  all  arrested;  the  professor  nuned  as 
veil  BB  his  family,  vas  still  imprisoned  several  years 
lAerwArds.  Pawlofski,  before  his  treachery  could 
^  wind,  then  traversed  Prussia,  profiting  in  a 
like  manner  by  the  recommendations  given  him,  to 
convict  those  guilty  of  favouring  the  Poles.  In 
consideration  of  his  services,  he  received  an  order 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  another,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  from  the  emperor  of  Rnf«ia. 
Proceeding  to  the  republic  of  Cracow,  he  hasten^] 
to  make  the  beat  use  of  his  credentials  from  the 
amigration,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  re- 
treat of  such  refi^ees  as  were  concealed  in  tftat  city, 
and  of  tempting  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  natives 
of  the  neighbouring  t«rritories  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  Poland,  to  compromise  themselves,  by  en- 
gaging to  join  in  a  pToximate  insurrection,  which  he 
represented  himself  as  sent  to  announce.  The  part 
he  was  playing  was  therefore  not  only  that  of  the 
blood-hound,  bat  of  what  in  the  French  police  vw 
formerfy  called  offent  provocateur ;  that  is  to  say, 
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who  tempts  victims  to  do  that  which  he 
ea  when  done  at  hin  own  instigation. 
appened  that  at  this  time  I  had  myaelftaken 
I  the  city  of  Cracow,     A  price  had  been 

my  bead  by  the  Russians ;  and  if  diaco- 
le  nominal  republic  had  no  choice  but  to 
up. 

i  juat  been  made  act) fiainti-d  with  Pawlofski^a 
Y,  when  I  recognised  him  seated  at  table  in 
k'here  I  was  liring,  and  of  which  the  host,  a 
<n,  was  devoted  to  me. 
de  no  observation  on  tho  subject;  but  a  few 
after^  the  inn-keeper  returoed  as  pale  as 
id  informed  me  that  the  stranger  had  named 
my  real  name,  saying  I  had  nothing  1o 
I  him. 

tr  re-asanring  him,  and  reflecting  on  what 
to  be  done,  I  desired  to  be  led  straight  into 
mce  of  the  new  guest, 
loiski  had  been  shown  into  a  room,  where 
come  by  appointment  to  meet  several  men, 
less  compromised;  he  changed  countenance 
r  me  advance  towarda  him,  but  on  my  an  - 
looBcing  his  infamy  to  tire  company,  he 
rith  so  much  assarance  that  several  of  those 
iiBAn>  RljurirtirMl .     "Wa  vinrc.  inl'.ernmt.pd.  and 
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obliged  to  Beparat«,  in  the  midst  of  bis  protestatioi 
of  innocence.  Satisfied  with  having  unmasked  bin 
and  thus  deprived  him  of  hie  chief  power  of  doiii 
injury,  I  at  first  regarded  his  presence  in  Cra«)\ 
merely  as  a  peril  which  known  might  be  avoided 
but  on  making  subsequent  inquiiy,  I  discovers 
that  as  an  agent  of  the  emigration,  he  had  seduce 
a  large  number  of  bmiliea  into  a  conspiracy,  wit 
the  object  of  denouncing  them  to  the  vengeance  ■ 
the  Russian  government. 

"Whilst  I  was  regrettiDgthatwehadnotensurt 
their  safety,  by  putting  him  to  death,  hia  inoor 
oeivable  assurance  placed  him  in  our  power.  1ms 
gining  from  the  fact  of  my  having  let  hiro  esra}: 
so  easily  the  first  time,  that  1  was  not  quite  certai 
of  hia  treachery,  he  fancied  that  he  conld  still  iiu 
pose  upon  me^  or  at  least  upon  my  companions;  aii< 
he  determined  not  to  draw  close  the  net  till  he  biv 
amply  filled  it.  Relating  himself  my  dennnciatioi 
of  him,  he  lamented  that  I  should  be  of  a  temper  » 
hasty  and  suspicious,  repulsed  my  accusation  asai 
odious  calumny  of  which  I  was  the  dupe  and  he  th' 
victim,  and  requesting  an  interview^  declared  tha 
he  could  clear  up  every  allegation  made  agunst  hini 
The  proofs  of  his  infamy  were,  however,  of  anatur 
which   he  little   suspected,  and  the  extent  of  th< 
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f  he  meditated  was  so  appalling,  that  having 
oualy  condemned  him,  it  was  resDlved  that 
30st  he  must  die. 

led  as  Cracow  was  by  Russian  and  Austrian 
id  agents,  and  utterly  at  their  beck  and  call 
luthorities  of  the  republic  were,  it  appeared 
e  that  whoever  should  attempt  to  carry  the 
e  of  this  new  Wehmgericht  into  execution, 
nly  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  hiij  life.  I  was 
iappointed  and  desperate.  I  had  lost,  as  you 
jighteen  of  my  relatives,  and  amongst  them 
Barest  and  dearest  to  me, — in  the  field,  ur  on 
fold,  against  the  Russians  ;  and  I  had  juut 
ered  for  this  sanguinary  office,  when  I  re- 
i  message  from  Pawlofski,  urgently  request- 
nterview  in  a  spot  at  some  distance  without 
Is  of  the  city. 

aa  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted,  through 
ael  which  he  could  never  suspect  would  be 
me,  that  mistrusting  his  persuasive  powers, 
laid  a  snare  to  arrest  me  ia  this  solitary 
rhere  he  could  keep  the  circumstance  Con- 
or a  few  days,  so  as  not  to  scare  the  re- 
r  of  his  anticipated  victims.  If  I  had  not 
ready  cltoeen  aa  the  inBtrument  to  punish 
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to  point  me  ont  aa  the  most  fitting  mdividual  to 
muaare  out  to  him  the  meed  of  retribation.  I  re- 
solved to  waylay  him,  and  oonfeas  that  this  circum- 
atance  gare  a  dnunatic  interest  to  the  deed  I  was 
abont  to  undertake,  which  caDoelled'  nnich  of  the 
horror  I  Aodd  have  felt  as  the  mere  ezecotioner  nf 


"  I  chose ,  my  relative,  to  aid  me  in  mv 

enterprise.  Habiting  him  in  die  coetnme  of  a 
driver  who  plied  for  hire,  I  procured  a  sledge  and 
horses.  Stationed  for  several  honrs  before  Pairiof- 
ski's  door,  at  the  moment  he-  speared  the  sledge 
was  to  move  slowly  on,  and  I  trusted  thwt  he 
would  unsospectingly  hire  it.  I  feared  that  if  he 
took  another  the  driver  wottld  interfere  to  save  kim: 
but  against  this  there  was  no  remedy.  For  ray 
own  part,  I  proceeded  along  the  road,  aemed  only 
with  a  digger, — for  I  would  not  trust  to  fir«-arnis. 
At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, where  his  meaeures  bad  been  taken  to  entr^ 
me,  I  eat  down  on  the  snow,  and  concealed  myself 
in  a  ditch  overshadowed  by  the  bou^is  of  some  fir 
trees.  I  never  wavered  in  my  resolution.  I  caa- 
sidered  the  deed  I  was  about  to  commit  not  only 
justifiable,  but  meritorious.  My  only  ^prehenaioa 
was  that  I  should  not  spring  suddenly  enough  upon 
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With  the  death  of  Pawlofski  ceased  all  danger 
of  hie  rerelationa ;  for  he  had  been  too  jealous  to 
entnut  hia  diacoreriee  to  any  of  his  coUeagaee. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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MICKIEWICZ    THE  POET. 
THE  PSEUDO  PROPHET  TOVIANSKI,  AND  HIS  SECT. 

Adam  Mickiewicz  (pronounced  Mitzkiavitch,) 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  fii-st  of  Polish  poets, 
distinfiruished  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  by  his 
erudition  aud  eloquence  as  by  his  genius,  was  long 
the  pride  of  Poland,  and  the  glory  of  the  emigra- 
tion, which  he  had  joined. 

Exiled  from  the  university  of  Vilna  to  the  Cri- 
mea, at  the  time  of  NovosiltsoiTs  persecution,  he 
wad  subsequently  allowed  to  proceed  to  Moscow 
a?id  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
the  Eussian  poet,  Pushkin.  He  was  thence  per- 
mitted to  travel  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  he  came 
to  join  his  exiled  countrymen  in  France,  after  the 
.suppression  of  their  revolution. 

VOL.     II.  ^ 
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Mitzkiayitch  was  a  bvoDrite  with  his  country- 
niea  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  Independent  of 
the  admiration  wtiich  they  felt  in  common  for  his 
learning  and  his  genius,  the  religious  party  were 
full  of  sympathy  for  his  profoundly  christian  feeling ; 
the  monarcbial  and  aristocratic  portion  found  in 
him  an  enthusiast  for  their  chivalric  glories,  and 
the  democratic  section  of  his  compatriots  were  de- 
lighted with  his  generous  and  liberal  tendencies. 
In  fact,  the  ideas  of  this  remarkable  man,  if  not 
cosmopolitan,  were  rather  Sclavonic  than  Polish ; 
his  views  always  extended  beyond  the  mere  Polish 
family,  and  though  his  attention  was  chiefly  drawn 
towards  the  sufferings  of  PoUnd,  far  from  ever  con- 
founding the  instrument  with  the  hand  directing 
it,  or  giving  way  to  a  natural  hatred  to  the  Musco- 
vites, he  always  showed  himself  full  of  solicitude  as 
to  their  future. 

The  renown  he  had  acquired  led  the  French 
mimstry  (at  the  instigation,  I  believe,  of  M.  de 
Montalembert)  to  propose  to  the  chambers  the 
establiahment  for  him  of  a  professor's  chair  of 
Sclavonic  literature  in  Paris,  which  was  offered  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  to  the  first  of  Palish 
^ets. 

Mitzkiayitch,  setting -at  defiance  all  the  peculiar 
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prejudices  of  his  country,  had  married  a  beautiful 
Jewess.  The  miseries  of  the  state  of  exile  in  which 
they  were  living  before  the  provision  appropriately 
and  handsomely  made  for  him  by  the  French 
Benate,  had,  however,  so  far  preyed  upon  her  mind 
that  she  went  mad. 

After  watching  her  with  unremitting  care  and 
attention,  the  poet,  hopeless  of  her  recovery,  placed 
her  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where  he  could  visit 
her  in  every  hour  of  leisure  allowed  by  his  profes- 
sional duties. 

Mitzkiavitch^  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  of  critical 
acumen,  and  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  relates, 
that  rousing  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  he  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  perceiving  a  figure  seated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sofa  upon  which  he  was  sitting. 
Fancying  himself  alone,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
presence  of  another  person,  who  proved  to  be  a 
stranger,  and  for  whose  apparition,  he  says,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  up  to  this  day  to  account. 
On  inquiring  his  pleasure,  this  unexpected  visitant 
replied  in  Polish,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  just 
come  from  Poland,  directed  by  the  Almighty  to 
find  out  the  poet,  and  to  cure  the  insanity  of  his 
wife. 

The  professor  at  once  conceived  that  the  stranger 

B  2 
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was  labonring  imder  some  halhtdnstion,  bat  his 
manner  was  bo  mild,  his  inMStance  bo  pereerenng, 
that,  Btmck  by  the  singularity  of  his  annoimeement, 
and  perhaps  willing  to  obtain  8om«  o[ani(ai  u  to 
the  case  of  his  compatriot,  which  for  him  was 
one  of  peculiarly  painful  interest,  waa  induced 
to  accede  to  his  request  ;  and  led  him  to  the 
asylum  in  which  his  wife  was  confined. 

No  sooner  was  he  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
the  poet's  lady,  than  he  declared  her  to  be  from 
that  moment  sane ;  and,  strange  to  Bay,  her  reertora- 
tion  to  her  senses  became  so  obvioiu,  that  the  de- 
lighted husband  was  enabled  to  take  her  home, 
where  from  that  hoar  up  to  the  present  she  has 
experienced  no  relapse. 

This  circumstance,  atribntable  to  numerous  na- 
tural cauBes,  produced  so  profound  an  imprasmui 
on  the  mind  of  Mitzkiavitoh, — no  doubt  already 
disturbed  by  study  and  miafortone, — that  he  listraied 
further  to  the  struiger,  and  was  indaced  to  believe 
in  the  ret^ty  of  his  divine  mission,  whicli  was,  pnv 
hapa,  purposely  based  upon  a  theory  his  prerioiu 
reHearohes  had  led  him  to  adopt. 

The  new  prophet, — ^for  he  pretends  to  nothing 
less  than  to  the  gift  of  prophecy — is  a  LithnaniaD, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  named  Tovianski. 
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Unprepossessing,  it  is  said,  in  appearance,  and 
divested  of  persuasive  power,  he  sncceeded,  by 
the  conversion  of  Mitzkiavitch,  in  appropriating  his 
glowing  eloquence,  his  emdition  and  his  poesy. 

The  glaring  absurdities  of  Tovianski^s  system 
excited  more  wonder  than  ridicule^  when  shared  by 
so  great  an  authority ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
were  rendered  plausible  by  the  geniu^  of  his  new 
disciple. 

The  studies  of  the  learned  had  recently  led  them 
to  rebut  the  opinion  long  entertained,  that  the  Scla- 
vonic race  only  dated  its  settlement  in  Europe 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Grermans.  Lelewel  had  first  shown  them  to  have 
occupied  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  republic,  long  prior  to  the  westward  emigra- 
tions of  the  numerous  tribes  which  overflowed  it. 
Mitzkiavitch  went  farther,  for  he  assumed  the 
Selavonians  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Asyrians,  and  proved  the  striking  affinity  of  the 
Sclavonic  dialect  to  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  their 
language;  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  demonstrates 
clearly  to  be  totally  distinct  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldean. 

This  theory,  into  which  we  shall  enter  at  greater 
eogth  in  comparing  the  Sclavonic  and  Germanic 
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people,  Tovianski  had  adopted,  aa  well  as  other 
historic  concIuaioDs  to  which  Mitzkiavitch  had  been 
led  by  hU  researchea. 

The  ScIavonianB,  Tovianski  contended,  were  the 
Sur  or  Syrians  of  old,  a  branch  of  the  Assar  or 
Assyrian  race,  swept  off  from  the  face  of  Asia, 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  aud 
Babylon,  and  doomed  (as  afterwards  the  Hebrews 
were)  to  a  long  couree  of  expiation,  which  they 
have  for  the  last  thirty  centuries  undergone,  in 
the  shape  of  incessant  servitude  under  every 
form.  Neither  Poland  at  the  time  of  its  indepen- 
dence, nor  Russia  in  ita  present  ascendancy,  it  is 
argued,  offer  any  exception  ;  because,  in  neither 
country  was  the  dominant  cla^s  of  Sclavonic  orgiu, 
however  now  blended  with  the  people. 

The  term  of  this  long  expiation  he  declared, 
however,  to  be  now  drawing  to  a  cloee :  an  an- 
nouncement which  appeared  to  meet  with  (xai6T- 
niatioQ,  in  the  fact  that  so  many  Sclavonic 
nations,  after  remaining  sunk  in  the  toipor 
of  apathy  for  centuries,  seemed  to  be  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  their  existence,  and  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  their  different  branches.  Tovianski  was 
the  prophet  chosen  by  Heaven  to  announce  this 
truth  to  the  world,  and   he  had  been  directed  in 
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nn  to  seek  out  Mitzkiavitch.  Very  far  from 
elling  with  the  prophets  who  had  preceded 
this  new  light  added  many  more  to  their 
er.  Mankind,  he  declared  to  have  been  en- 
ned  by  a  continuous  stream  of  revelation  ; 
mongst  the  last  chosen  to  communicate  this 
nly  liglit,  he  counts  Napoleon,  Byron,  and 
[in ;  though  admitting  that  they  were  not 
true  to  their  mission. 

rianski,  a  man  without  either  imagination  or 
:nce,  never  wrote  anything  but  a  small  pain- 
of  about  twelve  pages,  subjoined  in  the  appen- 
■a  tissue  of  obscurity  and  absurdity,  which,  if 
t  made  public,  would  probably  never  have  pro- 
him  a  single  proselyte.  He  very  prudently, 
'er,  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  convtr-  ■ 
)f  Mitzkiavitch,  who  began  to  pave  the  way 
e  annunciation  of  his  doctrine,  in  a  seriea  of 
Dt  lectures  on  Sclavonic  literature, in  which  lie 
ht  all  bis  ingenuity,  his  learning,  and  his  per- 
e  powers  to  bear,  leading  his  auditors  by  a 
decensiu  to  the  point  at  which  he  thought 
M  allude  to,  and  then  boldly  to   avow  his 

IB  only  by  recalling,  that  the  erudition  and 
)  of  Mitzkiavitch  were  so  generally  acknow- 
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ledged  that  a  profeaaor's  chair  waa  established  for 
him  by  a  foreign  goverament,  and  the  inflaeiu'e  of 
his  reputation  sad  virtue,  so  great  that  his  sngges- 
tiou  su£Sced  to  found  a  religious  community,  still 
flourishing,  that  one  can  form  a  fitting  idea  of  the 
consteraatioD  of  the  whole  Polish  emigration,  trhen 
the  obscurities  which  had  recently  puzzled  tbeni  in 
the  last  lectures  of  the  professor,  were  solved  by 
his  distinct  avowal,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  mm- 
strous  aberration  of  his  reason. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  sect  recruited  about  siity 
followers,  between  Poles  and  Frenchmen. 

Whilst  all  parties  unite  to  regret  the  humiliating 
and  painful  loss  experienced  in  him,  his  past  life, 
and  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  in  the  adoption  of 
the  new  creed,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief,  which  can  only  proceed  from  that  df- 
rangement  of  his  vast  and  highly  sensitive 
mind,  towards  which  aome  tendency  appears  to 
be  discernible  in  his  previous  writings,  and  which  of 
late  years  appears  to  have  been  incessantly  and 
painfully  aflected,  both  by  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  and  by  those  of  a  domestic  nature  which 
have  assailed  him. 

As  to  the  prophet  Tovianski,   some  incline  to 
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and  extracta  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  poema 
of  Mitzkuvitch,  the  Conrad  Wallenrode,  and  The 
Dqady;  the  one  written  during  bis  exile  in  Rnssia, 
tbe  other,  when  his  reputation  waa  at  ite  ztmih. 
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POLISH  POETRY. 

THE    DZJADY  ;   OR,    FEAST   OF    THE    DEAD. 
BT  MITZKIAVITCB. 

lmpre«Hioii  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Exile — The  Vision  ot  the 
Priest  Peter — The  Dream  of  the  Imperial  Senator— The  De- 
lirious Improvisation  of  the  Dying  Students  The  Senator  and 
the  Blind  Mother.  [ 

There  exists  amongst  the  Polish  peasantry,  a  ! 

superstitiotis     custom    called  the  Dzjady,   derived  ' 

frrjm  the  times  of  paganism,  when  after  the  feast  i 

and  sacrifice,  the  sacrificator  was  supposed  to  hold  | 
^'on  verse  with  the  manes  of  the  departed.  Christian- 

itv  tolerated  this  heathen  ceremonial  with  disdainful 

»  I 

indiflference,  being  as  unable  to  suppress  it,  as  to 
^radicate  from  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  popular  traditions  and  belief  in  fairies,  or  to 
discredit,  in  rural  districts,  the  horse-shoe  nailed 
over  the  door  for  luck. 
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On  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  the  p«aaantry  assem- 
ble, and  having  offered  np  meat  aitd  drink  to  t)ie 
spirits  of  the  departed,  under  the  presidence  of  one 
of  their  number,  chosen  to  officiate,  they  bum  tuft* 
of  flax  or  hemp,  and  he  then  solemnly  addresses 
the  disembodied  soala  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen ; 
inquiring  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  them, 
and  how  they  fare  in  the  world  of  shadows. 

Mitzkiavitch  has  appropriated  the  superstition 
of  the  Dzjady,  not  only  as  being  peculiarly  national, 
but  as  giving  him,  in  the  pitriotic  poem  which  bears 
that  name,  the  opportunity  of  evokbg  from  the 
graves  in  which  their  wrongs  are  buried,  many  of 
the  victims  of  Russian  oppression. 

This  poem,  as  original  and  dramatic  as  DanteV 
Inferno,  may  in  some  measure  be  compared  to 
it  for  conception  and  design,  but  in  execntinn 
it  is  full  of  the  same  wildness  and  mysticism  as 
Goethe's  Faust  and  Knuinski''s  Infernal  Comedy. 
Whilst  like  the  Faust,  full  of  that  obscurity  which 
Byron  in  his  Manfred  has  proved  to  be  by  iii> 
means  necessarily  allied  to  the  most  weird  aiid 
shadowy  beauty  in  compositions  of  this  nature, 
the  Dzjady  contains  also  thoughts  and  passages  of 
tlie  utmost  sublimity.  It  possesses  besides  au 
interest  in  which  the  pre-cited  poems  are  wsntiuL'- 
as   being   a  sort   of  chronicle,    not   only    of  ihf 
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which  appear  upon  the  walla,  are  literally  correct. 
Though  the  change  of  fashion  aince  1827  has 
baniahed  these  lengthy  incoDgruous  annonneemente 
from  the  doors  and  sign-boards,  the  monstrous 
inversion  of  all  social  order,  according  to  the 
standard  of  onr  civilisation,  which  they  indicate, 
remains  unchanged.  The  imperial  coachman,  who 
drives  the  emperor  in  livery,  is  a  colonel  in  the 
army ;  and  the  advancement  of  a  professor  and  of 
a  general  is  still  obtained  through  the  protection 
of  a  favourite^s  nursery-maid. 

ASPECT  OF  ST.  PBT8B8BPBQ. 


[n  the  clasaic  days  of  Greece  aud  Rome,  men  r&ised 

rheir  dwellings  Dear  the  temples  of  the  gods, 

Reside  the  fountains  of  the  Nymphs  ;    amid   the  sacred 

groves, 
5r  upon  hills  Capitoline,  protective  from  the  foe.* 


Thus  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  rose. 

n  the  Gothic  age,  the  strong  baronial  tower 

}ave  shelter  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  cotts^ 

VoB  reared  adhering  to  the  rampart  wolla. 

lien  on  some  navigable  river's  bonk 
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Vast  cities  gathered  with  the  march  of  time  : 
Bat  it  was  through  the  godhead  or  the  hero, 
Ur  tlirough  man's  willing  industry,  they  ever  grew. 
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III. 


But  bow  did  Russia's  capital  originate  ? 

Why  myriads  of  Sclavonians 

Crowd  they  into  this  comer  of  their  territory 

So  recentJy  conquered  from  the  sea  and  from  the  Finn  ? 

Here  the  earth  yields  not  either  fruit  or  corn. 

The  wind  brings  wnth  it  only  snow  or  waves, 

The  climate  now  too  hot,  and  now  too  cold, 

Is  terrible  and  changeful  as  a  despot's  mood. 


f; 


IV. 


Men  did  not  choose  this  unpropitious  spot, — 
This  morass  pleased  the  Tsar,  and  he  oidained 
A  city  to  be  raised,  not  for  mankind,  hut  him. 
A  Tsar  has  here  displayed  his  mighty  power. 


y. 

He  spoke,  and  in  the  quicksand  and  the  bog, 

They  drove  a  hundred  thousand  solid  piles, 

They  sank  the  bones  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 

Then  on  these  piles  and  Muscovite  skeletons, 

The  surface  laid  ;  another  multitude 

He  voked  to  cars  and  barges.     Blocks  and  beams 

He  brout'ht  from  distant  shores  and  over  seas. 
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He  hftd  ween  Paris,  und  he  re«red  Parisitn  sites ; 
Remembering  Amsterdam,  he  gathered  WBt«rs  ; 
He  had  heard  that  Rome  had  gorgeous  palaces, — 
Palaces  rise ;    Venice,  which  like  a  virgin  syren  stands 
In  water  to  the  vuM,  hit  fancy  struck. 
And  to  through  swunpy  fields  he  cuts  caii&Ia, 
Suspends  the  bridge,  and  makes  the  gondola  Soot. 
Thus  he  constructs  a  Venice — Pkrie — London  ; 
But  without  their  beauty,  their  civilisation,  or  tbeir  fi/e. 

VII. 

'Tis  said  by  architects,  that  men  built  Rome,  and  angels 

Venice,  — 
Rut  he  who  sees  St.  Petersburg,  wiUgleem 
That  it  can  only  bo  the  work  of  Batan's  hands. 


Streets  run  towards  the  river  long  and  wide 
As  mountain  defiles.  Giant  houses  stand ; 
Here  brick,  there  stone,  marble  on   clay,   and  cisy  on 

marble    piled. 
But  uniform  as  soldiers  newly  dressed,  the  roof  and  Wis 

abke; 
With  many  inscriptions  on  these  walls  in  manv  tonnes. 
Startled  by  all  these  languages,  the  eye  wanders  ai  over 

a  new  Babel. 
Here  it  reads  :     "  Achmel  Khan  of  the  Kirguise  liw 
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THB  VISION  OP  THE  PBIEST. 

iicetu.—CtU  of  the  Priett  Ptler.     He  U  lying  ttreidutd 
i^im  the  ground.. 

Oh  Lord,  what  am  I  in  thine  eyes  bat  duM  koA 
nothingness  ?  t  confess  my  nothingness,  1  confess  that 
I  am  but  dust ;  yet  OTeo  that  dust  I  am,  hast  thou 
c&lled  to  hold  oommiuiion  vilb  thee. 


HM  VI  SICK. 

The  tyrant  has  arisen.  Herod  is  arisen.  Ob  Lord,  is 
all  young  Poland  given  into  Herod's  hands?  What  do 
I  see  ?  Whit«  roada  whidi  cross  each  other, — nnending, 
weary  roads !  Through  deserts  and  through  snows 
they  leftd  towards  the  north. 

See,  3ee !  that  crowd  of  Vehicles,  like  a  cloud  driven 
by  ihe  wind.  They  all  (ake  the  same  direction.  Oh 
Lord  !  within  them  are  onr  children,— there  in  the  north, 
then  is  their  destinaUon,  And  their  fitte  is— exile! 
Wilt  thou  permit  that  they  be  thus  cut  off,  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  ?  Wilt  thou  allow  even  thiB  last 
offshoot  of  Poland  to  be  annihilated  7  What  do  I  »ee  ? 
Oh  !  that  child  at  least  is  saved  !  He  grows  space.  This 
is  the  avenger  who  shall  resuscitate  his  people.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  foreign  mother,  hut  hit  blood  i»  Ihe  old  Uood 
of  a  heroic  race,  and  kit  name  m — Forlg-four  I " 

The  poet  here  refers  to  the  custom  which  deprives 
eiilea  to  Siberia  of  their  name,  for  which  a  aamber 
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b  substituted.    The  vision  then  continues  to  typify 
iIk^  pereecution  of  Poland,  by  the  Saviour'^s  pa-^sion. 

Wiit  thou  not,  oh  Lord  !    hasten  his    advent  ?  wilt 
dou  not  comfort  my  people?— No!    my  people  must 
f\iM  its  sacrifice  !     I  see  the  host  of  tyrants  and  of  ex- 
ecutioners seize  and  bind  it.     All  Europe  casts  the  stone 
at  it.     To  the  judgment-seat !     The  crowd  hurries  off 
the    innocent  victim  to  the  judgment- seat.     Men   with 
mouths,  not  hearts,  sit  there ;  yea,  such  are  its  judges. 
*'  The  Gaul !      The  Gaul !  shout  the  multitude  !      The 
(raol  shall  judge  it !     The  Gaul  has  not  found  it  guilty  ; 
he  washes  bis  hands  of  it ;  but  the  princes  shout.  Con- 
demn it  I    Let  it  suffer  !  and  be  its  blood  upon  our  heads 
and  upon  our    children's!      Crucify   the  Son  of  Mary, 
and  deliver  Barrabas  !    Crucify  him  !  for  he  has  offended 
Ca?Kir. 

The  Gaul  hath  delivered  him  up.  My  people  is  led 
away.  It  rears  its  innocent  brow,  wreathed  in  derision, 
H'ith  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Its  cross  has  arms  which  are  the  width  of  Europe.  It 
is  formed  of  three  withered  people  like  of  three  dried  up 
boughs. 

The  poet,  after  making  allusion  to  the  illusory 
iudt'pendence  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  here  points 
to  the  three  Polish  people, — the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nian*, and  the  Little  Russians. 
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My  people  is  dragged  away,  behold !  Behold  it  on 
the  throne  of  expiation!  It  says,— I  thirst!  Rotiu 
(Austria)  gives  it  vioegar,  Bonis  (Prussia)  gall ;  whilst 
Liberty,  its  mother,  sobs  at  the  foot  of  its  cron. 

Behold  !  the  Muscovite  soldier  cometh,  lanee  in  hand 
and  ho  sheds  the  inoocent  blood  from  the  aide  of  m] 
people. 

What  hast  thou  done,  oh  most  barbarous  and  stupid  o 
executioners  7  And  yet  he  shall  become  convened,  ant 
God  will  accord  him  pardon. 

In  thus  apostrophising  the  Muscovite  people 
Mitzkiavitch,  besides  diatinpiishing  between  tin 
despotism  and  its  instrument,  already  expresses  ihi 
conviction,  from  which  he  has  never  swerved,  of  it; 
eventual  regeneration. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  Russian  pro-consul 
NovOBilteof.  He  is  asleep,  and  the  demons  tonun 
him  with  tantalising  illusions : — 

VISION   OF  THR  SKNITOB. 

A  dispatch  !  addressed  tome  ?  In  his  imperial  ma 
jesty's  band  I  An  autogtapH  !  Ah!  Ah  I  a  huIl<l^t^ 
thousand  roubles  ;  or  an  order.  Here,  hand  it  to  me 
lacquey.  How  I  The  title  of  prince  !  What  will  ya 
say  to  that,  grand  marshal  ?  They  will  all  die  «f  enrv 
fSe  turnt  On  hit  bed).      So  we  are  in  the  emperor' 
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■'  They  are  kll  waiting  too.  The;  bow 
Wto  me,  ther  fear  me.  Themsrahft],  the  chief  coiittoJler 
3.  Oh!  whatftgrate- 
a  to  vay  ear,  ia  that 
Dotor,  the  senator  in 
I,  to  die  in  such  an 
bin  the  anus  of  mf 
y  to  me, — I  am  the 
I  me,  all  heaita  enry 
is  imperial  majesty. 
t  a  glance  for  me  ! 
at  me.  Oh,  sirel 
ails  me.  Oh,  what 
cold  sweat  I  am  in  I 
ud  I  What !  The 
enatorl  Officer  of 
n  dead. — I  am  dnst, 
casms.  Ha  !  every 
'hat  rascally  chain- 
That  smile  of  his 
lo  my  mouth !  Ah, 
le  1  Oh  tormenting 
rasp  I  (He  eadea- 
t).  Ha !  epigrami, 
■to  my  ear.  Oh,  my 
).  What  is  that? 
iber  hoot  at  me  like 
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owla.  The  ladies'  trains  rustle  like  the  lattle  of  i 
snake.  Oh,  what  a  hideous  outcry!  What  hursts 
laughter  !  What  ore  they  shouting  out  I  The  sens 
ilisgiticed  I  disgraced!    disgraced  ! 

(He  rdU  in  angaithfrom  hU  bed  upon  the  ground 
.  •  •  •  • 

The  next  seene  is  the  rhapsody  of  a  youtli 
p,»et,  drivMi  to  delirium  by  the  persecution  he 
experienced.  It  is  aublime  as  a  mere  compositi 
rei»i-esenting  a  poetic  imagination,  brQken  from 
moorings  of  reason,  and  tossed  about  by  all 
fitful  fancies  of  insanity— by  the  ambitious  pt 
of  the  poet,  and  the  harrowed  feelings  of 
patriot,  and  exhaling  itself  in  the  wild  and  unm 
sured  melody  of  the  aolian  harp. 

It  derives,  however,  a  fearful  and  pemian 
interest,  which  can  never  attach  to  fiction,  in  b( 
the  representation  of  a  terrible  reality,— as 
pressing  a  state  of  mind  which  was  comii 
amongst  the  Polish  youth  of  that  period. 

Young  men  of  ardent  temperaments,  pi< 
;;enerous,  studious,  and  devoted,  witnessing  wi- 
the cruel  persecution  of  the  virtuous,  and 
triumph  of  glaring  vice  and  oppreesion;  wl 
wearied  out  with  humiliations  and  barbar 
treatment,   were  driven   to  doubt  and  blasphen 
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betvixt  vrhicb,  and  a  senae  of  the  impiety  of  their 
ietfalr,    the   noblest  miDda    oscillated  and   were 

shattered. 
The  poet-etndent   ia  dying  in  hia  dangeon  at 

Vdu;    on    each    side    of   hia  pallet   is  a   good 

ud  evil   spirit  ;    iD  hia   deliriain   he  makes   the 

Mlawing 


SoliUide !  vet  vrhj  the  crowd  !    what  U  mankind  to  the 

poet  7 
Where  is  he  who  will  ever  comprehend   the  fiill  thought 

of  mv  song ; 
Whose  glance  will  ever  compass  all  its  meaning  1 
Oh,mysaiig,— onfoKunate!  wasting  thy  voice  and  tan- 

gnBge  upon  men. 
Thy  voice  wants  words,  and  jret  thy  voice  suffices  not  to 

thy  thought. 
Thought  whig"  its  way  entire  out  of  the  soul,  hefore  it 

scatters  into  words ; 
And  words  only  engulphing  thought,  quiver  over  it, 
Like  the  vaulted  earth  above  a  subterranean  and  invisi- 

ble  liver, 
Whst  know  men  of  the  depth  of  these  dark  waves,  by 

the  tremor  of  the  earth  above  ? 
n'hst  know  they    thus  of  the  direction  of  the  unseen 
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II. 

For  feelii^  Tibiates  in  the  soul,  biasing  from  a  spark. 
As  the  blood  drcnlates  in  the  hidden  veins  of  the  body. 
And  80  much  of  mj  blood  as  men  can  see  bj  looking  in 

mj  fiice. 
So  much  will  they  see  of  my  feeling  in  my  song. 

III. 

Yes,  thou  my  song  art  the  star,  beaming  aboTe  the  world. 

Which  the  terrestrial  glance  when  seeking 

Even  with  wings  of  glass* 

Fails  to  attain.    It  only  just  discerns  thy  milky  way. 

And  judges  it  to  be  a  crowd  of  suns ; 

But  it  cannot  count,  it  cannot  measure  them. 

IV. 

To  thee,  my  song  !  man's  eyes  and  ears  are  needless. 
Flow  on  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  illuminate  its  heights. 
Like  the  subterranean  rivers,  or  the  stars  of  Heaven. 
Oh   GKnI  !     Oh  nature  !  listen  to  me  both,  my  str&in  is 

worthy  of  you  I 
My  song  is  wordiy  of  you  I 
I,  the  master. 
Hark  !     I  extend  my  arms,  I  stretch  my  hands  upon  the 

stars, 


*  The  telescope. 


i 
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And  what  canst  thou  do  more,  oh  God  ? 

See  how  I  draw  these  thoughts  from  my  own  being. 

How  incarnated  in  words  they  fly, 

How  they  scatter  themselves  abroad  Jbeneath  the  hea- 
vens; 

How  they  whirl  round,  disport,  and  lightan. 

Far  oflf  already,  but  I  feel  them  still,  delectating  in  their 
beauty. 

My  soul  divines  their  motions. 

I  love  you,  my  poetic  children ! 

Thoughts  of  my  own  !  my  stars !  my  sentiments  ! 

Storms  of  my  soul  I   I  stand  amongst  ye  like  a  father 
midst  his  children. 

Ye  are  all  mine  own ! 

V. 

Ye  poets  ail,  ye  sages,  and  ye  prophets, 

Worshipped  through  this  wide  world, 

I  trample  ye  in  scorn ! 

If  all  the  praises,  all  the  loud  applause 

Which  greet  ye,  ye  could  recognise  as  meet 

With  every  burst  of  glory  of  each  day, 

Which  ever  has  flashed  ray-like  from  your  crowns. 

With  all  that  melody,  and  all  the  splendour  of  those 

crowns, 
Ghither'd  through  countless  centuries,  and  from  innumer* 

able  generations, 
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Snii  je  would  not  powess  as  mucb  of  happiness,  as  much 

of  power, 
Aal  feel  m  this  solitary  night, 
Tk„.  k_.i.: . ^[j^p  jnygelf. 

If  alone. 

ad  wise; 

thb  hour ; 

ypower  is  self- surpassing ; 

I  am  the   most  great  or 

roent ; 

of  my  whole  soul ; 

aned  against  the  pillar  in 

e  will  I  wing  my  way, 

ilanets  and  the  stars, 
'here  creation  touches  its 


ll-Rufficient    wings    spread 

t,  the  left  wing  strikes  the 

in  love's  boundary — up  to 

c8 
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There  will  I  scrutinise  what  Thou  feelest-— 

Thou  of  whom  'tis  said  that  thou  dost  feel  in  heaven. 

Lo !  I  am  here,    I  have  reached  thee,  see  how  great 

my  power ; 
My  unwearying  wing  hath  home  me  up  to  thee. 
But  I  am  only  man,  and  in  my  county  I  have  left  my 

heart  hehind. 

VII. 

And  if  my  love  hath  not  emhraced  the  world, 

It  hath  not,  like  an  insect  on  a  rose-leaf. 

Reposed  upon  one  human  heing, 

Nor  on  one  family,  nor  on  one  age  ; 

My  love  is  for  a  nation,  I  emhrace 

Its  generations  past,  and  those  to  come. 

And  press  them  to  my  hosom. 

As  lover,  spouse,  friend,  father,  all  in  one. 

I  would  uphold  them,  I  would  yield  them  hliss ; 

Make  them  a  marvel  to  the  wondering  world  ; 

And  as  I  have  not  the  means,  I  seek  it  here. 

I  have  come  armed  with  the  strength  of  thought, 

That  thought  which  stole  the  thunderbolts  from  heaven. 

Which  followed  in  their  motions  all  thy  planets,  and 

dived  into  the  abyss  of  thy  deep  seas. 
Moreover,  with  that  power  not  often  man's, 
That  inborn  sensitiveness  self-condensed. 
Which  sometimes  burst  volcano-like  into  words. 
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This  power  I  did  Dot  snatch  Irom  Eden's  tree, 

The  tree  of  consciotu  right  and  wrong ; 

Neither  from  books,  nor  from  traditioiiBi 

Nor  by  aolTJng  prafcleme  intricate. 

Nor  from  the  science  of  the  astrologer.  - 

Bom  to  create,  this  power  eome  unto  oie,  as  thine  to 

Thbk,— 
For  thou  didet  never  seek  it. 
Thou  hast  not  feared  it  should  depart, 
Nor  do  I  fear  to  lose  it. 
Was  it  thoa  who  garest,  or  did  I  draw  from  the  same 

source  as  thee. 
That  rapid  glance,  so  mighty  in  my  honr  of  strength. 
That  when  I  look  into  the  vapoury  clouda, 
naming  by, 
carce  perceptible , 

I  like  a  net  ? 

Kj  raise  the  note  of  woe, 

I I  say  nay. 

ny  soul's  strength, 

here  is  fixed; 

ind  defiled,— 

k  and  mortal  man, — 

t  recognise  me, — wbo  will 
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'Tis  against  man,  I  come  to  seek  a  power. 

Up  here  in  heaven, — 

That  power  which  over  nature  I  enjoy, 

I  wish  to  act  upon  the  soul  of  man. 

As  I  control  the  planets  and  the  hirds, 

Through  my  steadfast  gaze ; 

Thus  I  would  rule  my  fellow  men  ; 

And  not  hy  arms,  for  arms  hy  arms  are  shivered  ; 

And  not  through  the  effect  of  song,  for  that  is  slow ; 

And  not  through  science,  which  rots  within  itself ; 

And  not  by  miracles,  which  speak  too  loud ; — 

I  would  govern  them  through  the  power  I  feel  within  me;. 

And  like  thee,  govern  in  an  occult  way. 

That  which  I  will,  it  shall  he  man's  to  guess ; 

That  let  him  do,  and  happy  he  shall  be ; 

But  if  he  dares  neglect  it, 

Then  let  him  suffer, — let  him  perish. 

Mankind  shall  be  to  me  Hke  the  thoughts  and  words, 

Which  when  I  mil,  I  blend  into  my  song. 

And  so  'tis  said  thou  govemest. 

Thou  knowest  I  have  not  wronged  my  thoughts  or  voice. 

And  if  thou  givest  me  power  Uke  thine,  over  souls, 

]  will  create  my  nation  like  a  living  song ; 

And  working  out  a  greater  miracle. 

Make  it  a  song  of  triumph  and  of  joy. 

Give  me  the  rule  of  souls ;    for  I  despise  so  much 

The  inert  creation  which  the  crowd  calls  "  world," 

Which  it  is  wont  to  praise,  that  I  disdain  to  try 
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Whether  jay  word  cannot  wither  it. 

Bat  this  I  feel, 

Were  I  to  concentnta  aott  Btrain  my  strength,  sending  it 

forth  at  once, 
Who  knows  but  1  might  qaench  or  light  &  hundred  stars  ? 
I  sm  immortal,   in  creation's  range  ; 
Other  beings  are  immortal,  but  I  have  met  none  greater. 
The  greatest  is  in  heaven  ;  and  I  have  come  to  seek  thee, 
I  the  mon  great  of    those  who  bare  suffered  in  this 

terrestrial  Tale. 
I  hare  not  met  thee  yet.     As  yet  I  only  guess  diou  art ; 
60  let  mc  see  diee,  that  I  may  recognise  thy  superiority  ; 
It  is  for  power  I  ask  thee,  give  it  me,  or  point  me  out 

die  way  which  thereunto  leads ; 
For  I  have  heard  of  prophets,  and  of  men  who  guided 
soqIs, 

liat  which  they  could,  that 

a  I  crave  of  thee— 
I  aspire. 
enee. 
nt  still  7— but  now  1  know 

,  and  how  thou  ruled ; 
that  thou  wert  Love, 

1  brain,   not   through  the 
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Through  thought,  not  love,  they  reach  thine  arsenal. 

The  man  who  hath  immersed  himself  in  hooks, 

In  numhers,  metallurgy,  or  in  cMpees, 

Alone  hath  gained  some  fragments  of  thy  power : 

He  will  find  poisons,  gunpowder,  and  steam ; 

He  will  find  the  smoke,  the  explosion,  and  the  roar  ; 

He  will  discoyer  legitimacy  and  perfidyi 

To  use  against  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  ; 

Thou  hast  given  this  wide  world  to  the  uses  of  thought. 

Leaving  the  heart  to  do  eternal  penance. 

Even  to  me  thou  hast  given  the  shortest  life, 

And  sensibility  the  most  acute. 

(Silence,) 
What  is  that  inward  feeling  of  my  soul  ? 
Only  a  spark. 
What  is  my  life  ? 
Ouly  an  instant. 

What  are  those  lightnings  which  will  blase  tJiis  day  ? 
A  spark. 

What  is  the  course  of  all  past  centunea  ? 
An  instant. 

Whence  comes  man  — the  microcosm  ? 
From  a  spark. 
What  is  that  death  which  will  destroy  the  wealdi  of  fJl 

my  thoughts  ? 
A  moment. 

What  was  HE  when  the  world  was  in  his  bosom  ? 
Only  a  spark. 
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I  beat  my  hands  on  my  own  breast  till  they  were  bloody, 
But  raised  them  not  up  in  reproach  to  thee  ! 

BVIL  SPIRIT.  GOOD  SPIRIT. 

The  steed  to  the  bird  Falling  star ! 

I  am  changing ;  What  delirium  sinks  thee 
Up,  up,  let  him  soar  Into  the  abyss  so  far  ? 

On  the  eagle's  wing. 

KoNRAD  c<mtinues. 

Now  my  soul  is  incarnate  in  my  country, 

The  body  hath  devoured  the  soul ; 

I  and  my  country,  we  are  one. 

My  name  is  million.     Because  for  the  million 

I  love  and  I  endure ; 

I  regard  my  country 

As  the  son  his  father  stretched  upon  the  rack. 

And  I  feel  all  the  woes  of  all  my  nation, 

Even  as  a  mother  suffers  with  the  pains  of  the  unborn. 

Oh,  I  endure  until  my  reason  totters,  whilst  THOU> 

wisely  and  placidly. 
Thou  goyemest  on ! 
Thou  judgest  on ! 
And  it  is  said  unerringly. 
Hear  me !  if  it  be  true 
That  which  with  fihal  faith 
I  listened  to,  and  believed,  on  coming  into  life. 
That  thou  lovest,  that  thou  didst  love  whilst  engendering 

this  world. 
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Oh  how  much  happiness  will  I  therewith  crerte ! 
Thou  answerest  not,  thoa  wilt  not  gire  it  to  the  heart, 

thou  reservest  it  for  reason. 
And  yet  dost  thou  not  in  me  see  the  fiist  of  men  and 

angels, 
Who  knows  diee  better  than  thy  archangels  know  Uiee  ? 
Worthy  that  thou  shouldst  i^ith  him  share  thy  power  ? 
Say  have  I  not  divined  thee  ? 
Answer  me  \  what  — still  silent?  I  say  truly, 
Thou  art  silent,  because  confiding  in  thine  arm  I 
Beware  I  love  will  consume  what  rciasoa  cannot  blast ; 
Behold  the  focus  of  this  inward  {piling  ; 
See  how  I  gather  it  up,  condensing  it  to  render  it  more 

burning ! 
Well,  I  can  scatter  it,  terribly  expanding,  like  the  black 

charge  in  the  destroying  tube, 

EVIL   SPiniT.  GOOD  SPIRIT. 

On  !  on!  Mercy!  pity. 

Answer  me,  or  I  will  discharge  this  engine  against  nature; 
And  if  I  cannot  lay  thee  low  in  ruin, 
The  powers  and  dominations  shall  all  tremble  j 
My  voice  shall  ring  through  all  the  spheres  of  the  creation. 
My  voice  shall  go  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thundering  out  that  thou  art  not  the  Father  of  the  world, 
but 

EVIL  SPTRiT  (su^^sts)  • The  Tsar ! ! 

(KoNRAD  at  this  moment  totters  and/alU.) 
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F|B«T  OF  TBB  STILtPimrS. 

Strike !   trample ! 

EECOHD  OFTHB  BTIL  BPIftl 

Still  he  breathes. 
FiBsT  an  BIT. 

Is,  he  hiDU !  let  ns  strangle  him 

GOOD  SPIBIT. 

Back  !  He  is  beiog  prayec 

BVIL  SPIRITS. 

Lol  we  are  driven  away 

last  scene  wLicIi  we  shall 
,  ia  (^hieflyreiuarkublefortbe  p 
-seoutionof  the  Polish  youth- 
details  have  led  the  Poh 
tic  cliaracter  with  an  admira 
tape  hardly  entitled  ;  thougl 
,  the  circumatauce  of  the  ack 
f  the  portraituie,  by  in  ey«-i 
it  by  as  profound-  an  intej 
e  of  the  death  of  the  Doctor  i 
beside  a  pile  of  roubles  ex 
IS,  is  literally  true,  as  well  as 
iw  details. 
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Scene. —  Vilna.     The  apartment  of  the  Eueeian  Senator, 

NwmUzoff. 


JDramatie  Fersonce, 

N0V08ILTX0FP. 
GENERAL   BATKOW. 

PBLiKAN,  rector  of  the  university  of  VUna. 

DOCTOR  aiuf  8BRVANT8. 


PBLIKAN   to  the  SENATOR. 

Sir  SeDator,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  Rollison  ? 

SENATOR. 

With  Rollison  ? 

PBLIKAN. 

Yes,  with  the  political  prisoner,  who  ni'as  scourged  to 
day  at  his  examination  ? 

SENATOR* 

Well? 

PBLIKAN. 

He  has  fallen  ill. 

SENATOR  (laughing.) 
Why,  how  many  lashes  did  he  receive  ? 

PBLIKAN. 

I  cannot  say  though  I  was  present.  They  were  not 
counted.  It  was  Mr.  Botvinka  who  presided  at  his 
interrogation. 


FDLtae  poBTsy. 


Bottinks,  was  it t  Hb  !  ha  !  ha!  He  haahad  enough 
oT  it  then,  I  warraatme.  When  Botvioka  aeU  to  work, 
I  will  ponnd  it  but  he  hu  taken  villunoDs  care  of  him. 

.  Let  ns  bet  that  he  was  not  let  off  with  less  than  three 

hundred  lashes. 


Three  faandred  huhes!  Three  hundred  laahes  without 
d^-ing  ?  Whj  what  a  Jacobinical  back  >  Even  with 
us,  cutaneous  toughness  does  not  reach  so  far.  The 
rogue  must  luve  a  well  tanned  hide,  my  friend  !  ha  1  ha  ! 
h>!  ha! 

(£nter  a  Laequei/,  whotpeait  to  the  Senator.) 
Sir,  will  jou  giTe  audience  to  these  ladies  your  ex- 
cellency knows, — those  who  dri»e  up  here  every  day, — 
one  is  blind,  and  the  other—  — 
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SSNATOB. 

You  should  have  told  them 

DOCTOR. 

Go ;  and  the  Lord  help  jou. 

LACQUEY, 

Yes ;  hut  then  she  sits  down  at  the  door  and  sohs. 
We  have  had  her  taken  up ;  hut  one  cannot  have  a  hiind 
woman  borne  away  hy  force*  In  fact  the  crowd  was 
ready  to  set  upon  the  soldiers.     Shall  I  show  her  in  ? 

SENATOR. 

What,  you  are  embarrassed  how  to  act  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  will  show  you  : — Let  her  get  half  up  the  stairs, — yon 
understand  me  ?  Well,  then,  so— you  will  kick  her  all 
the  way  down ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  not 
trouble  you  again.  {Another  Lacquey  enters^  and  gives  a 
letter  to  Baykow*) 

BAYKOW. 

She  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter.     (He  shows  it.) 

SENATOR. 

Proni  whom  ? 

RAYKQW. 

Perhaps  from  the  princess.* 


*  Allusion  is  probably  here  made  to  the  Princess  of  Lovicx. 
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sBiuiioK  (readi.) 
Ftocd  tbe  princess  !  aadbow  comei  alie  to  atddle  m 
witb  her?       Sbo^r   ber  in.    (Tito  UuHet  amd  tie  priett 
Ptter  are  mAtntnt  in.) 


BBHATan  to  BAYKOW. 


So  that  old  hsg  is  his  raotber?    (S§  turn*  politely  to 
Ike  ladiet.')      'Which  of  fon  is  Madame  Rollison  ? 


MADAHB   BOLUeON  (ift  feOT*). 

1  am-      Oh,  my  Jori,  m;  ton ! 


aro  the  bearer  of  this 
any  ladies  ? 


<  honour  of  yoar  visit. 


■  w«y  alone, — aho 
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SENATOR. 

Oh,  she  does  not  see  ?    She  finds  bj  the  scent  then,  I 
suppose ;  for  every  day  she  hunts  me  out 

*_ 

SECOND  LADT. 

It  is  I  who  lead  her  here,  sir ;  she  is  blind  and  ailing. 

Madame  bollison. 
Oh !  in  Heaven  s  name  ! 

senator. 

Hush!    {To  the  second  lady,)  But  what  is  your  name, 
madam? 

SECOND  LADY* 

Kmit. 

SENATOR  (^Sternly), 

Madame  Kmit,  you  had  better  stay  at  home  and  keep 
an  eye  to  your  own  sons.      Already  some  suspicion 

MADAME  KMIT. 

Oh  heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ?  {The  Senator  lau^ke 
heartily  at  hie  joke,) 

maDam^  bollison. 

My  lord !  in  mercy !  I  am  a  widow,  sir  Senator  ;  tell 
me,  is  it  true  that  they  have  murdered  him  ?     Oh  good 
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THs  SBNATOB  (io  kit  servo/Us.) 
Foob,  did  yoa  let  her  in  ? 

MADAMB   BOLLISON. 

Ob  no,  sir  i  they  drove  me  from  the  ante^chamber, 
from  the  door,  out  of  the  very  yard ;  but  I  sat  me  down 
outside,  against  the  wall.  Against  the  wall  I  leaned  my 
ear.  I  was  listening  there  from  day-break.  At  midnight 
the  city's  bum  was  bushed.  I  listened  still,  and  at  mid- 
night through  the  wall,  I  heard  his  voice  ;  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  I  heard  his  voice,  hollow  and 
hoarse,  as  if  it  issued  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Oh, 
through  the  dense  wall,  where  the  most  piercing  eye 
could  never  penetrate,  I  heard  hi6  voice,  and  they  were 
torturing  him. 

THE  SENATOB. 

She  talks  nonsense.  Her  head  wanders.  Why, 
madam,  that  place  is  full  of  prisoners. 

ifADAME   SOLLrsON. 

What !  would  you  tell  me  that  voice  was  not  my 
child's  ?  Does  not  the  ewe  know  well  the  bleating  of 
her  own  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  most  numerous  flock  ? 
Oh  sir !  if  that  sweet  voice  had  ever  rung  in  your  ears  as 

« 

in  mine,  you  would  never  more  know  rest. 

TBE   SENATOR. 

Your  son  must  be  in  vigorous  health,  since  he  cried 
out  so  lustily. 
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THE    LADT. 

Is  it  possible  ? 

THE  SENATOR,  fembarrosted). 

What,  ftlreadj  a  year  ?  I  really  did  not  know  it. — (To 
Pdikan,)  Yoa  mast  look  into  this  business,  and  if  it 
be  really  so,  you  must  rate  the  commissioners  soundly. 
(To  Madame  RoUison.)  Set  your  mind  at  ease,  madam, 
and  return  at  seven  o'clock. 

MADAMS  KMIT. 

Gome,  dry  your  tears,  you  will  shed  no  more  ;.you  see 
the  Senator  did  not  know  your  son's  position  ;  he  will 
now  look  into  the  affair,  and  doubtless  cause  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty. 

MADAME  ROLLISON. 

He  did  not  know  of  it !  He  will  now  seek  out  the 
truth !  may  God  reward  him  for  it !  Oh  no,  he  is  not 
as  cruel  as  they  say.  How  should  he  be  ?  for  after  all, 
God  made  him.  He  is  a  man,  he  had  a  mother  who 
fed  him  with  her  milk. — Oh,  they  spoke  falsehood,  I 
was  sure  they  did. 

{Toihe  Senator.) 

You  were  then  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on.  These 
assassins  concealed  it  from  your  knowledge?  Beliere 
me,  sir,  you  have  about  you  a  set  of  monsters.  Oh, 
why  not  always  address  yourself  to  us  ?  From  us  you 
would  learn  the  truth — ^the  whole  truth. 
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THB  SBKITOB  (mhImI^.) 

Well,  well,  we  cut  (allc  of  thst  hereafter ;  to-day  I 
kiE  not  time.  Fare  yan  well  I  Tell  the  princew  I 
nil  do  for  her  galce,  all  that  lies  in  mj  power,  (jxditdy.) 
Good  ereniog,  Madame  Kmit ;  good  evening,  1  will  do 
■II  that  fiee  in  my  power.  (Exit  Madame  Rollkok 
and  ker  friend.  The  Senator  ttverely  reprimandt  hit 
demeilietf  for   having    aUowed    Madame    Bollison   to 

PELiKAM  (to  the  tenator). 
Well,  my  lord,  what  have  you  really  decided  about 
ihi(  Bollison  ?    If  he  should  die ... . 

SBNAIOB. 

Then  bary  him,  my  friend.  I  give  you  leave  even  to 
embalm  his  body,  if  it  please  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 

U  room.      Suddenly 
ri  are  thrown  oftn.) 

the  door). 


kout). 

I  how  she  climbs  the 

Monister,    Stop  her! 
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AMOTHEB   LACQUEY. 

Stop  her  ?     I  cannot  hold  her. 

MADAMS  B0LLI80N. 

He  is  here  !  I  shall  find  him  out,  the  dnukard  and 
the  tyrant. 

THE  LACQUEY. 

Ah,  she  is  possessed  hy  the  devil — a  raving  manif  ! 

MADAME   B0LLI60N. 

Where  art  thou  ?  ah,  I  will  find  thee  out,  I  will  crush 
thy  head  upon  the  stones.  Tyrant !  my  son,  my  son  is 
dead! 

(The  unhappy  mother  has  fainted  at  the  ooncluBion  of 
this  scene ;  she  is  supported  hy  the  priest  Peter,  and  by 
a  Starost,  when  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  shakes  tbe 
walls.) 

ALL. 

Gh>od  Gk>d,  the  lightning  has  struck  the  building  ! 

sbVsral  voices. 
The  lightning !  the  lightning  I 

THE  PBIBST. 

Not  here. 

One  qfiks  company  looking  <mt  qftke  window. 

No,  but  a  step  from  hence,  it  has  struck  tbe  eomer 
of  the  university. 
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have  found  an  echo  in  thousands  of  Polish  hearts. 
Ht>  canuot  enjoy  this  un  am  bilious  felicity,  because 
the  sword  and  flauie  of  the  sanguinary  Teutons 
coHies  unsparingly,  to  rouse  even  the  unresisting. 

His  bride  imaginiug  that  a  world  of  unoccupied 
foresis  lies  before  them,  proposes  that  they  should 
fly  eastward,  and  still  eastward,  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vances; till  Conrad  despondingly  informs  her  that 
the  Tartar  and  the  Muscovite  will  soon  in  that 
direction  arrest  their  retreat;  and  thos  driven  to 
despair  in  the  terrible  vengeance  which  he  medi- 
tates,  lie  returns  to  the  crusaders. 

Following  some  renowned  knight  to  Sp^D,  in 
combating  the  Saracens  he  acquires  among  the 
chivalry  of  that  period  an  illustrious  name,  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  he  is  received  by  the  Teutonic 
kn'ghta  of  the  sword,  and  elected  their  grand  master. 
It  is,  in  fact,  with  this  election  that  the  poem  opens; 
the  antecedents  of  the  hero  being  developed  as  it 
proceeds. 

Conrad  has  of  course  only  sought  the  presidency 
of  the  order,  to  conduce  to  its  eventoal  confusion 
and  destruction. 

The  subject  of  tus  poem,  that  of  a  distinguished 
champion  of  a  cause  obtaining  ita  confidence  to  be- 
tray it,  recalls  the  plot  of  one  of  Frederick  Sonlie's 
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"T-^i^iT  i!:.ij:  azit  Ti^-Irtoe  in  s  man  of  his  disposi- 
r',iu  siff.-L^  5»:  irrvioLraMe  an  iiijurv.  He  goe< 
"S-  'I'e  rr'iisfcir:^  xri  <Ti:-iiiita  himself,  consenting  to 
LiT^  r^  ^-^.r-i  >c  i-r^L.  and  his  spurs  chopped  ofl, 
icl  'rf,  Ir.*  i5  a  .-:i>2-rcf  rr  /lri.;>7,  or  a  dishonoured 

m 

t:-^': *:.  Ti^^  <rL:  niscs^-n  appt ar?  under  the  circum- 
>ri:^  *r  Ae^  IzL'.-cvI.;''?  ;o  ibe  hesitatins:  crusaders  as 
::  ilif  r:iJl-r.  Ii  is  viih  die  knight,  however,  the 
T^r^^":  ,c  a  S:»5:Iv  a:^  taxed  plan  of  vensreance,  of  a 
i.  Jk^».  1  ril  •:il.^ri;v  ^'»^inien^u^ate  with  his  wrong. 
F;r  tils  rcj^vf?^:  he  sul>5e^utntly  acquires  the  con- 
fir  r>»  c:  iLe  crisidor?.  as  their  champion  against 
his  r  rrt  Uv'  br^thrtn.  After  the  lal>our  of  years,  when 
en  the  p^^iut  v>:  v*aL-n"in^  his  territfic  projects  of  ven- 
svatc  -V  it::o  extxn:ii.'n  c^n  the  family  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing Simon  de  MortlV'rt,  he  is  unaccountably  baffled 
in  his  atteu:pt.  ai:d  his  intentions  are  discovered.  To 
avoid  the  public  scandal  of  exj>osing  the  dupUcity 
of  one  become  the  ri^ht  ann  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
his  death  is  reponed;  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  be 
reveni:ed  in  turn,  causes  him  to  be  bound  and  gag- 
ged so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  making 
the  sli£:htest  motion,  or  of  uttering  the  faintest 
sound;  and  in  this  position  his  living  funeral  take 
place  amidst  all  the  pomp  befitting  so  distinguished 
a  soldier  of  the  church.  The  very  family  of  the 
Mont  forts,  in  simulated  grief,  scatter  flowers  up»n 
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his  pall,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  cathedral  of  Tou- 
louse, to  expire  without  power  of  sound  or  motion. 

Nevertheless,  he  still  congratulates  liimself  that  } 

there  exists  a  terrihle  document  sijjned  bv  the  un- 
worthy  son  of  de  Montfort,  whereby  consentint^  to 
his  own  father'^s  death,  which  lie  still  counts  on  as 
a  terrible  means  of  venijeance  when  it  comes  to  that 
leader's  knowled<:e. 

The  solitude  of  the  cathedral  in  which  he  is 
left  to  die  in  so  much  ceremony,  is  distu  rbed  by 
the  arrival  of  Goldery,  his  page,  who  lifting  the  pall, 
comes  to  gaze  at  his  master,  and  to  triumph  over 
him.  Through  him  the  deeply  laid  schemes  of  his 
lord  have  been  baffled.  All  the  irony  of  the  knight, 
^'hen  he  formerly  treated  the  squire  as  his  bufl'oon, 
^  the  blows  his  irritable  and  hasty  temper  had 
lonnerly  caused  him  to  inflict,  long  since  by  him 
forgotten,  had  been  treasured  in  the  8(juire\s 
nialignant  soul.  Whilst  his  master  was  pursuing: 
his  deeply  laid  schemes  of  vengeance,  Goldery  had 
achieved  his  own.  Through  him  his  master^^s  plans 
had  recoiled  on  his  own  head,  and  the  scjuire 
had  come  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  taunting 
him  in  his  last  agony,  and  of  destroying  his  last 
hope.  Drawing  forth  the  damning  bond  which 
^nontfort's  son  had  signed,  he  destroys  this  last 
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that  Conrad  will  some  day  return  to  Marienburg  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  new   grand  master  is  made  ^ 

nightly  to  visit  her  cell,  strangely  divided  betwixt  I 

liLs  affection  and  his  hatred. 

This  woman,  voluntarily  immured  for  ever  in  a 
hideous  cell,  calls  at  once  to  mind  the  mother 
of  Esmeralda   in    Victor  Huo^o's  Notre   Dame  de  ' 

Paris.  ] 

Thus  the  Conrad  Wallenrode  irresistibly  reminds  j 

as  of  the  striking  features  of  two  remarkable  fie-  ; 

tioDs,  the  Comte  de   Toulouse  bv  Soulie,   and  the  ' 

^otre  Dame  de  Parti  by  Victor  Hugo ;  and  as  it  ' 

15  marked  by  many  inconsistencies,  which  do  not  i 

mar  the  interest  of  the  two  latter  productions, 
the  Conrad  Wallenrode  is  presented  to  a  western 
reader  under  singular  disadvantages.  In  fact,  how-  • 

^ver,  it  was  written  several  years  befor  either  the 
Comte  de  Toulouse  or  the  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
though  these  have  become  generally  known,  long 
hefore  the  productions  of  the  Polish  poet. 

The  foundation  of  the  Conrad  Wallenrode  is 
partly  historical  :  a  grand  master  of  that  name, 
h^ing  reproached  in  the  chronicles  of  the  house  of 
*^allenrode  with  having  surreptitiously  assumed 
*hat  character,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
the  order,  he  being  himself  a  pagan. 

D    O 
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In  the  fiction,  Conrad,  after  raining  for  ever 
ihe  cause  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  ia  judged  by 
ihe  Vekmgerichff  or  secret  conclave,  and  put  to 
death  by  a  body  of  the  knights,  exulting  in  hie 
treachery  as  he  expires. 

The  grand  master,  in  an  earlier  part  of  thu  poem, 
in  the  midst  of  a  revel,  sings  to  his  knights  a  ballad 
he  has  learned  when  combating  against  the  Moore 
in  Spain,  which  perfectly  embodies  the  ^irit  of  the 
poem,  and  the  part  which  the  hero  is  playing.  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

THE  MOORISH  BALLAD   OF   THE   ALPL'JAKBA- 

Juz  w  grwzach  leia  maurow  poaody 
Narod  ich  dswigii  selady 
Bnmia  sie  jesscze  twierdre  Gremdy 
Ale  w  Greoadsie  Zoraza. 


The  Moorish  towns  are  in  ruins  ail, 
Their  people  ore  led  in  the  Spaniard's  thraJl  ; 
There  is  only  Grenada  he  cannot  win. 
And  Grenada's  walls  hold  the  plague  wiUiiu. 


Almanzor  d^ends  Alpujsna's  tower. 
With  the  last  of  his  warriors  bold; 
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The  town  itself 's  in  tbe  Spaniard's  power, 
And  to-morrow  they  storm  its  strong-hoJd. 

III. 

The  day-light  dawns,  the  cannon  roars. 
The  rampart  wall  gives  way ; 
The  cross  above  the  minarets  soars. 
And  Spain  has  won  the  day. 

IV. 

Almanzor  from  the  murderous  fight, 
Through  serried  spears  and  sabres  bright, 
Alone,  his  safety  finds  in  flight. 


The  conqueror  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dead. 
On  the  ruins  his  festive  table  has  spread ; 
Drowu'd  in  wine,  as  he  rests  from  his  toil, 
He  divides  the  captives,  and  deals  out  the  spoil* 

NVhilst  the  spoil  and  the  wine  is  handed  about^ 
Tlie  guard  doth  intelligence  bring, 
That  a  stranger  with  tidings  is  waiting  without ; 
The  strangfer  is  Almanzor,  the  Moorish  king, 
^Vho  has  come  at  the  close  of  this  bloody  day, 
His  life  at  the  feet  of  the  victor  to  lay. 
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**  Spaniards  I  behold  od  jronr  thresbolil,  bow. 
Prostrate  and  bumble  I  uuk  to  the  Bod ; 
How  to  the  &itb  of  jour  prophets  I  bow  ; 
How  lowl;  I  bend  down  to  worship  your  God. 


"  Know  all  the  werid  bow  a  monarch  bold. 
With  his  TictoTs  Itneels  as  a  brother, 
And  himself  a  king,  conaeots  to  bold 
As  a  vassal  bis  life  from  another." 


When  the  tkIotous  piince  tbey  recognise. 

One  and  all  the  Spaniards  rise  ; 

Their  chief  in  his  anns  doth  enlace  him. 

The  rest  with  joy  and  with  mpturoos  surprise. 

In  miutial  friendship  embrace  him. 


AIman2or  embraces  eaeh  in  turn, 

Nor  one  of  the  crowd  he  misses. 

But  doth  then  to  the  chieftain's  arms  return, 

Pressing  his  hand  with  palms  whidi  bum, 

And  covering  bis  lips  with  kisses. 


XV. 

— — ■  «•  ■•       "■  5 

Ti«*  in:'r-'.isei  I?i-  tie  Btjl  sto^ti  rigid, 

5c T  Ai.k*  jss^r  ic^  a-rc^  a  tried, 

T  i».  xri  skt  foe  erer  £ied  aud  frigid. 

XVI. 

Ke  i>fcL  ^c3  o'er  th^  bv»s*  of  Spain, 
I:s  wTT^r  aTy^cTT-!?  P^Tima*  craves, 
A^c  few  ca::  er^-  readi  to  grares 
Bev.-od  tiie  A Ipuiarra's  chain. 

Though  this  poem  W  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
amoniT^t  his  ci^uiitrvnien,  it  is  far  from  beinsr  the 
nK>st  beautiful  of  the  author^s  productions,  or  in- 
deed from  rest^mbling  in  spirit  his  other  writings. 
It  has  been  al:«o  translated  into  English  by  Leon 
Jablonowski,  and  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1841, 
— which  would  be  of  itself  a  reason  for  not  dweJling 
at  greater  length  upon  the  poem. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  contains 
nothing  but  images  overstrained,  gloomy,  and 
terrible ;  as  in  all  this  poet's  compositions,  there 
are  scattered  through  it,  passages  full  of  beauty 
and  pathos. 


*  The  black  plaguy. 


_^^- lL 
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There  is  in  particular  the  last  scene  between  the 
grand  master  rnd  the  recluse,  in  which  he  tries  to 
prsuade  her  to  violate  her  vow,  and  fly  with 
him  from  her  voluntary  dungeon.     She  answers  : 

"  If,  yielding  to  thy  entreaties,  I  were  mad  enongh  to 
leave  these  walls,  to  throw  myself  with  delight  into  tliy 
arms, — thou  wouldst  not  recognise,  nor  embrace  me ; 
but,  turning  away  thy  sight  with  disgust,  wouldst  ask,— 
*  Is  this  hideous  wretch  mv  Aldona  V  " 


"  No  I  never  let  the  wretchedness  of  the  recluse  dis- 
figare  the  features  of  the  beautiful  Aldona  as  they  still 
live  in  thy  memory. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  beloved  !  but  I  myself  confess,  that 
when  I  hear  thy  voice,  and  the  moon  beams  brightly,  I 
retire  so  as  not  to  see  thee  too  closely. 

"  Tliou,  too,  perhaps,  art  changed  from  what  thou 
wert  when  years  ago  arriving  at  our  castle  ;  yet  in  my 
heart  thy  first  image  has  been  preserved  unchangeable, — 
the  same  in  eyes^  in  feature,  in  thy  garb  and  gait, — ^just 
like  a  beauteous  butterfly ;  which,  imbedded  in  a  piece 
of  amber,  remains  for  ever  bright." 


There  is  also  the  song  of  Halban,  of  which  we 
quote  a  few  stanzas  from  Jablonowski''s  translation  : 


f  liVi;i»  queeo.  nmoDgst  her  rusliiug  dauglitere, 
hl«$  !ar.tl$  at'  ^<lil  aiitl  n-arcs  of  decgicst  blue  : 
«  L:thu«u-,&u  ^irl  wLo  draws  her  waters. 
Hi*  h.in  xvt  purer,  li]is  yet  fresher  too. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

f  Wi":*  Sixms  tlie  ralley's  loveliest  flowers ; 
to  Wi-k  h^t  cherishi»d  Nieiuen  she  flows  OD  ; 
e  tiir  ir.ri  wt-aries  'midst  her  country's  wooers, 
F^T  •  yi'iiiij:  «t^uI!^>r*e  Iotc  her  heart  hath  won. 

«  tain  to  WTUB  ilio  heart  or  the  swift  riTer  j — 
rSo  wuHg  sirl  loTes, — the  Wllia  onwards  sweeps,— 
nhin  hi'r  Nienien  Wilia  b  lost  for  ever, — 
Withm  tior  toiifly  tower  tJie  youiig  girl  weeps. 
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tu  !  Iq  tbIq  the  greeo  palm-tree  offers  us  its  shade, 
ten  Tajse\(  tvt^y.  The  palm-tree  in  its  oasis  seeing  1 
laugh  with  its  rustling  leaves  at  my  rashness. 

The  guardian  rocks  of  the  desert's  border  sconi  o 
me  vhh  their  dark  and  gloomj  brows,  and  echoing  ih 
sounds  of  mj  charger's  hoof,  seem  to  threaten  thus  : 

"  Insensate !  whither  speeds  he  ?  Where  his  head  ui, 
Gnd  no  shelter  against  the  shafts  of  the  sun,  neiilie 
beneath  the  green-haired  palm-tree,  nor  under  the  whii 
shadowing  tent.  There  nhereuuto  he  is  speeding  he  wil 
find  no  tent  but  the  sky,  no  sojourners  but  the  rocks,  ni 
voTagera  but  the  stars."  Still  1  &y\  I  By  '.  I  turn  bad 
nijr  glance,  and  the  roct^s  seem  as  if  in  shame,  they  bit 
one  behind  the  other. 

But  a  yulture  has  heard  their  threats.  Thinking  t 
prey  upon  me  in  the  desert,  it  sails  through  the  air  upoi 
my  trace.  Thrice  hath  it  described  «  crown  aroun( 
my  head  in  its  gyrations. 

"  I  snuff  1"  screams  the  vulture,  "  I  snuff  a  corp5e-Iil:< 
odour.  Oh  rash  horseman  t  oh  rash  steed  !  doth  the  ride 
seek  a  path,  or  his  courser  the  pasturage  f  The  wind  sloni 
bath  here  its  path,  and  the  ground  givea  food  to  nothini 
but  the  serpent.  Dead  bodies  alone  find  rest,  vuliure! 
only  travel  here. 

As  the  bird  screams,  it  threatens  me  with  its  shisir^ 
taloos.  Thrice  our  eyes  have  met,  and  which  of  u^ 
shrinks  back  affrighted  7 — It  is  the  vulture. 


'.  like  iLe  son,  I  look  aroond  tbe  borizon.  and   I 

r«  ilnnbering  nature  has  never  been  wakened  jet 
.?.  Tb«  elerner.ts  sleep  bere  in  tbeir  repose  around 
Le  aniuuis  wbieh  in  a  new-di  score  red  isle  flj  ""t 
roc'*  first  f '-ance. 

i  yet,  ob  Allah  !  I  am  not  ihe  first  lo  tread  tlitse 
!<e«,— I  aoi  not  alone.     A£ir,  1  see  a  nhole  Iiosi 

inanenireDchedcampof  sand, — are  tbey  travellers, 
'b«n  watching  for  tbe  traTcller  ?  How  white  arc 
horsemen, — bow  fearfuOj  white  their  steeds  '. — 1 
ni^h,  bat  they  make  no  motion, — 1  challenge  (hem, 
ley  reply  not. 

Allah  I  they  are  (he  wreck  of  living  things.  It  is 
Tan,  long  since  OTerwbelmed,  which  tbe  winds  have 
ted  from  the  sand.  On  tbe  skeletons  of  camels  sit 
eletoiu  of  Arabs.  Through  the  holes  where  once 
eyes,  and  through  the  fleshlcss  jawa  the  sand 
IS  liquidly,  and  seems  to  murmur  out  a  Uireat. 
'hither  speeding  ?  To  meet  tbe  simoom  V  But  still 

I  fly  '■  make  way  ye  skeletons  and  ye  simooms  1 
\  simoom, — the  terrible  simoom  of  Africa, — is  nan- 
;  alone  upon  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  perceives  me 
afar ;  it  pauses  in  astonishment,  and  rolls  upon 

'hich  of  the  young  winds  my  brother  is  this,  who 
o  frail  a  stature,  and  a  flight  so  slow,  dares  thus 
e  in  my  hereditary  deserts!" 
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And  with  a  roar  it  rushes  towards  me,  like  a  moving 
pvramid.  Finding  that  1  am  a  mortal,  and  yield  not,  it 
stamps  in  fury  on  the  ground,  scattering  devastation 
throughout  half  Arabia. 

It  seizes  on  me,  as  a  vulture  on  a  sparrow,  and  it 
strikes  me  virith  its  whirlwind  wings  ;  it  burns  me  with 
its  scorching  breath,  it  litis  me  up  into  the  air,  and  casts 
me  do  WD  upon  the  sand ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ISFERSAL  COMEDY, 

BT  corsi  tkiSisptl ; 

WITH  COMMESTABIKS  BY  MlTZKIAVlICB. 

The  Infernal  Comedy,  by  Krasinski,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions,  not  only  of  the  Scla- 
vonic muse,  but  of  modeni  literature. 

Wild,  weird,  and  mystic,  it  can  only  be  clasei^' 
with  the  Manfred  of  Byron,  ibe  Faust  of  Goethe. 
or  the  Dzjady  of  Mitzkiavitch. 

There  is  no  great  aptneea  in  the  title  of  Infernal 
Comedy,  in  mere  contradistinction  to  the  i)rr""i 
Comedia  of  Dante.  In  form  it  is  irregulw,  in 
execution  unequal,  and  at  times  obscure,  but  fill™ 
at  other*  with  sublimity,  and  full  of  grandeur  in  ii' 
conception  as  a  whole. 

This  composition  has  been  criticised  by  Mit^iiia- 
vitch  himself;  the  only  other  living,  and  indeeil 
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the  only  Polish  poet  who  can  be  compared  to  Kra- 
smski.  No  apology  need  therefore  be  offered  for 
quoting  largely  from  such  a  commentator  throughont 
this  notice. 

"  The  time,  place,  and  personages  of  this  poem/^ 
he  observes,  ^^  are  all  essentially  of  poetic  creation. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arriyed — ^it  is  to  come.  The 
poet  has  placed  his  drama  in  the  future.  For  the 
first  time  an  author  has  attempted  to  create  a  pro- 
phetic drama,to  describe  scenes  and  to  bring  forward 
characters  which  do  not  yet  exist,  to  relate  actions 
which  are  still  to  happen.**^ 

The  poet  supposes  the  world  to  be,  somewhere 
about  the  year  two  thousand,  divided  into  two  vast 
camps.  On  the  one  side  has  found  refuge,  all  the 
wreck  of  an  outworn  ciyilization,  grown  decrepid  in 
its  egotism, — ^with  all  its  old  institutions,  usages, 
and  traditions. 

Princes,  priests,  nobles,  capitalists,  and  men  of 
science,  without  the  virtues,  but  with  all  the 
narrow  views  and  vices  of  their  respective  castes, 
are  assembled  beneath  the  banner  of  the  past, 
whose  associations  keep  them  still  together,  though 
its  spirit  has  departed. 

On  the  other  side  are  gathered  the  long  oppres- 
sed and  suffering  millions  and  masses  of  mankind. 
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Full  of  strength,  energy  brutality,  and  savagt 
sgust,  they  are  animated  by  ui  irreconeikbli 
imity  to  every  form  and  institution  connectw 
ith  society  as  it  was.  These  mw  men,  aa  iht; 
■e  called,  liave  risen  to  overwhelm  the  old  or  dtai 
orld,  as  it  is  denominated  by  the  poet ;  and  the; 
ive  swept  away  all  vestiges  of  the  past,  with  its  cus 
ma,  laws,  and  prejudices,  from  every  portion  of  thi 
nth,  excepting  one  remote  comer  of  Poland.  Her 
le  last  relics  of  the  world  of  former  days  atill  make  i 
operate  stand  under  the  guidance  of  Count  Henrr 
le  hero  of  the  drama,  and  the  son  of  a  long  line  o 
lustrious  sires — a  man  whose  intellect  would  Uai 
im  to  turn  willingly  from  the  lifeless  form  o 
lings  that  were  into  a  career  of  progress,  bu 
hose  feelings  and  whose  recollections  connect  hm 
idissolubly  with  the  past. 

The  men  of  the  new  world — the  coarse,  brawling 
ctive  communists, — the  waves  of  the  social  delug* 
hich  has  submerged  nearly  all  the  earth,  are  bhndl; 
irected  by  a  terrible  leader,  called  Pancratee. 

"This  man  of  the  people,"  says  Mitzkiavitcli 
'this  leader  of  the  society  of  a  new  era,  is  drawn  ij 

masterly  manner.  The  poet  has  been  happy  ii 
sizing  the  negatives  of  the  revolutionary  tenden 
ies  of  modem  Europe.     These  tendencies  he  h* 
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iJentified  in  the  person  of  one  individual ;  an  indi- 
vidual called  only  to  destroy.  He  is  gifted  with 
Qotliing  but  intellect.  It  need  not  be  observed,  that 
all  the  reforms  of  this  last  century  sprung  from  the 
camp  of  the  philosophers.  This  man  of  powerful 
mtellect  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  unbounded 
authority ;  but  is,  according  to  the  poet,  inacces- 
sible to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity.  His  very 
physiognomy  accords  with  such  a  character.  His 
broad  high  forehead — his  bald  head — his  cold  and 
impassible  eye,  and  his  features  which  never  relax 
into  a  smile,  recal  to  one''s  recollection  the  por- 
traiture of  some  personage  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
He  is  called  Pancrates,  because  in  Greek  this  name 
iniplies  the  concentration  of  brute  strength  of  every 
kind.  R(«r<«,  in  all  its  deriviations,  signifies  an 
outward  material  strength,  just  as  iHfyu^  indicates 
iiiternal  force.'*'* 

This  Pancrates — a  sort  of  compound  of  Crom- 
well, Danton,  and  Robespierre, — full  of  confidence 
in  his  power  to  destroy,  doubts  sometimes  of 
himself,  when  he  reflects  on  the  re-edification  of  a 
new  social  structure. 

"  The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  doubts  of 
all  those  men,  who  driven  only  by  fatality,  have 
achieved  great    things  :     Cromwell   was  anxious 

VOL.  u.  E 
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to  conceal  the  doubts  which  constantly  assaiti 
him.  This  is  why  he  sought  eo  often  to  s 
Charles  the  First  whilst  living,  and  descended  in 
the  vault  to  visit  him  in  his  coffin,  and  to  contei 
plate  the  physiognomy  of  the  man  whose  dea 
he  had  occasioned.  Daalon  is  well  known  to  ha 
nttered  terrible  self-reproaches.  And  I  remenib 
to  have  read,  in  the  memoirs  of  Eobespierre,  tli 
at  the  period  of  his  utmost  power,  he  was  annoy 
because  lie  could  not  convince  his  cook-maid  of  i 
extent,  and  especially  of  its  duration.  These  me 
sent  by  Providence  only  to  destroy,  bear  witli 
theniselvea  the  gnawing  worm,  which  announc 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  vague  preseDtimei 
their  ovs'n  destruction." 

Pane  rates  is  a  Communist  and  Panthei^ 
Count  Henry,  adhering  to  the  dead  and  wither 
institutions  of  the  past,  remains  true  to  the  uml 
ing  fiuth  of  hb  fathers.  The  poet,  whilst 
draws  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders  full 
grandeur,  depicts  in  eijuaUy  sombre  oolonrs  be 
their  camps.  When  he  describes  the  coarse  bi 
tality  of  the  triumphant  masses,  the  rea( 
cannot  help  thinking  them  vigorously  paint 
by  the  prejudices  of  a  hater  of  the  people ;  V 
when   in  turn   the  men    of  tht   dead  tcorld  i 
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brought  upon  the  scene,  they  are  made  to  appear 
so  contemptible  and  odious  that  he  can  only  con- 
clude the  writer  to  be  a  cynist.  Such  is  not, 
however,  the  case ;  The  Infernal  Comedy  has  a 
profoundly  religious  tendency,  which  is  clearly  de- 
veloped in  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama. 

Whilst  all  Polish  poetry  of  the  present  day 
is  characterised  by  reflecting  the  national  feeling, 
it  is  notwithstanding,  strongly  affected  by  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  poet.  Just  as  we  discern  some- 
thing of  the  sufferings  and  hopes  of  the  nation  in 
the  tone  of  the  composition,  so  it  conveys  much 
of  the  history  of  the  poet's  mind. 

The  author  of  The  Infernal  Comedy,  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Polish  families,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Bon  of  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  Poland.  Vincent  Krasinski,  who  had  formerly 
commanded  the  Polish  lancers  of  Napoleon's  army, 
famous  for  the  celebrated  charge  on  the  heights  of 
the  Somo  Sierra,  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  under  the  presi- 
d^iee  of  Bielinski,  at  the  commenceme^t  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas,  acquitted  the  Polish  conspi- 
rators implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Pestel  and 
Troubetskoi. 

This  assembly  was  unanimous  in  its  decision, 

E  2 
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of  one  voice,  and  that  voice  w: 
ded  by  his  country  as  a  traito 
ulty  that,  in  the  aubsequei 
ped  with  his  hfe ;  and  his  ik> 

were  patriotir,  found  himw 
B;nantly  repulsed  from  all  fi: 
countrymen,  in  their  ill-fnK 
ndenoe. 

in  which  the  drama  is  h«Ii 
e  cruel  prejudice  of  which  he  i 
speaks  loudly  as  to  its  merit:^. 
lieral  tendencies,  and  patriot 
:  compromise  with  the  forei^ 
5  on  his  country  repubive  i 
[>een  frankly  admitted  into  tl 
its ;  and  having  thus  no  rea^i 
irty  with  undue  partiality,  i: 
e  opposite  extreme  of  drawin 
Bsa  and  exaggeration,  and  hr 
If  to  look  beyond  the  pale  ' 
ions,  to  a  purely  religious  ii 
ition  of  the  national  and  soci; 
,,  the  last   of  Krasinski's   pul 

of  psalms — is  said  plainly  t 
men  to  a  religions  war. 
ver,  to  his  Infernal  Comedy:  tli 

are  devoted  to  a  developemei 
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■ 

0/  the  character  of  his  hero,  whom  he  first  intro 

incea  to    the   reader    in   the   retirement   of   his 

domestic  hfe,  and  in   the  midst  of  his  domestic  , 

sorrows.     As  a  Pole,  he  has  placed  the   scene  in  . 

Poland, — ^but  Poland  long  since  independent,  and  i 

r^tored  to  its  integrity,  as  every  Pole  would  con- 

«Jer  it  blasphemy  to  doubt  that  it  will  be,  long 

before  the  year  2000. 

"There  b,  however,  no  local  colouring  to 
indicate  this,'**  says  Mitzkiavitch  ;  "  what  points  it 
out  to  us  as  Polish,  is  the  fearful  contrast  ex- 
hibited between  the  condition  of  the  nation,  (felt 
and  implied  rather  than  seen,)  and  the  character  of 
the  personages  introduced. 

"  All  those  which  figure  in  this  drama,  at  another 
^poch  in  another  country,  would  have  proved  useful 
or  agreeable  members  of  society;  but  brought  forward 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  laden  with  all  the  weight 
of  a  painful  past,  and  from  the  bosom  of  which  so 
Htrange  a  future  is  to  burst  forth — these  personages 
enveloped  in  their  respective  pejudices,  with  their 
narrow  views  of  things,  and  contracted  judgments, 
strike  us  as  living  caricatures. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  society,  a  man  is  presented 
to  us,  whose  mind  belongs  to  the  future,  and  who  is 
endowed  with  greatness,  fire  and  energy  of  soul.  He 


^■L.s^  ?»:eTXT, 


-«^-fc>  T    "•••:*r*r-si^   ::>  i**rr^cs  ot  proTidence;  hecan 
•■     'tn^*"  ^r^Jio^r  a  tf:»*  ACII^>^phe^e  of  commuii- 
-*>..  ::  s^  itf  ^c^  a  sinister  light  on  all 


-«.  "^^  *:r 


*  ^'  V  fc  '•^^t  n  "lie  'T'll^^ir  acceptation  of  the 
%\--v  ^i«^vr5«   n*-  s'nicir  '-"vnir  the  epithet  of  poet 

a  »— -*  rriij  %~K-  %s»r*c  th^?  comuion  rut  in  his 
^*.^.^,^  u.^C  iiv  .'>*£  ic  lift*,  or  who  shapes  his 
«.  1-  *■:<  *.  ^  ><r''i::n»-r  mti  than  that  which  the 

't  ^-sT  ^'-v'i*^*  Je^  :£ie  la^  ^•^Tertiins'  their  dailv 

V     .t«s::*a  C  %uic  K:»tt"j  marries*      The  poet 

.-<«^»Jts:^  'af  jut^  n  :a*^  ^frsoQ  of  a  woman,  kind, 

^■jut,   ^i  a^    'JUG   w»w  tnuinot  comprehend  hiin. 

>«V  luti  >.  S5IVN.  :w  itfT  ea:Imj5ifcsticallv,  "  Thou  shah 

»'«!►>*»  rn^  *i**:!:^  scDir  \?t  mx  life  V^  she  answers 

■  —  « 

vi».*«ulv  : — *'  I  >%»ti  ii**:iv^  be  to  thee  a  submissive 
.uid  iuiciii^il  ^!iV^  ;fe>  Qi^r  mother  has  taught  ine, 
<itia  Dttv  b^e^art  d:ct;i:e*  cLit  I  should  be.*" 

Kt*  av^»tt  with  h^r  ti,>r  m^Hithd  and  years  an  or- 
•lixi^iTv  ail  J  ovmmon^plaoe  life,  HLs  soaring  spirit 
is  tVtceredL  In  bi;?  p?rst>a  he  renews  the  old  story 
•  f  Pr»>uiecheu;s  bound.  At  length,  however,  he  is 
njtts*^J : 
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THE    HUSBAND. 

Since  the  day  of  my  nuptials  I  have  done  nothing  but 
eat  and  sleep.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  idleness,  I  have 
slept  the  heavy  sleep  of  Gennan  journejrmen. 

I  have  spent  my  time  in  paying  visits  to  our  relatives ; 
in  accompanying  my  wife  to  make  her  purchases,  in 
seeking  out  a  nurse.  {The  clock  strikes  midnight.) 

Oh !  come  come !  return  to  me,  ye  former  populous 
kingdoms  of  my  fancy,  so  full  of  life  and  of  variety, 
90  obedient  to  my  thought !  This  is  the  witching  time 
of  night,  at  which  formerly  I  was  wont  to  ascend  my 
throne ! 


THE  WIFE. 

To-day  and  yesterday  have  passed—^  week — ^a  month 
bas  flown  by,  and  you  have  not,  I  believe,  so  much  as 
once  addressed  me  I  Everyone  tells  me  how  ill  I 
look. 

THE   HUSBAND. 

You  are  not  ill,  1  hope  ? 

THE  WIFE. 

That  is  indifferent  to  you.  How  should  you  see 
whether  I  look  ill  or  well, — you  turn  aside  your  head 
vhenever  I  appear,  or  you  cast  down  your  eyes ; — I  have 
just  returned  from  confession ;  I  have  mentally  thought 


'  &11  my  RIDS,  and  I  cannot  conceive  in  nliat  I  bav< 
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fou  have  not  olTenJed  me. 


>hGod! 

THB  HUSBtND. 

ndced  1  feel  that  I  ought  to  love  you. 

THE  WIFE. 

rtiat  saving  that  you  oughi  is  the  last  blow  ;— rise  u 
I  say  /  do  not  love  you  I  Then  at  least  I  shall  kno 
worst.  But  oh,  do  not  abandon  this  child,  let  n 
ne  suffer  from  your  anger!  but  this  child,  Hem 
i  child  is  yourself  ! 

At  this  nionieut  a  visioD  of  the  ideally  beautil 
ch  as  his  fancy  had  formerly  conjured,  up  ai 
rsonified,  appears  to  him  and  beckons  him  avra 
d  thrusting  back  his  imploring  wife,  he  says  :- 

"  Grovelling  child  of  clay  !  be  not  envious,  blaspbei 
L !  That  which  T  follow  is  the  ideal,  after  which  G 
iceJTed  your  sex,  which  letting  itself  be  deceived 
;  serpent,  has  become  that  which  thou  art !" 

The  neglect  of  the  husband,  and  his  cold  c( 
nipt  prey  on  the  mind  and  spirits  of  the  wife,  i 
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is  led  keenly  to  feel  her  inferiority,  and  the 
want  of  genios  which  leaves  her  hopelessly  in 
an  inferior  order,  without  the  pale  of  his  love 
and  sympathy.  At  the  subsequent  christening 
of  her  child,  she  awakens  from  her  sad  reverie  to 
sav, — 

'*  I  bless  thee,  ob  my  cbild  !  may  the  angel  of  poesy 
WBtcb  over  tbee,  and  inspire  thee,  that  so  thy  father 
may  love  thee  !* 

'^  At  this  christening  are  introduced  the  friends, 
the  godfather,  and  the  priest.  It  is  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  a  society  decomposing  and  tending 
towards  its  end.  He  who  should  represent  its 
spiritual  principle,  the  priest,  plays  but  an  insignifi- 
cant part :  he  is  only  an  automaton,  a  thing 
which  signs  the  cross,  and  recites  a  hacknied  formula 
of  prayer.  He  has  not  understood  the  relative 
positions  of  that  husband,  whose  mind  is  irresisti- 
bly drawn  towards  the  future,  who  has  still  a  long 
career  to  pursue,  and  of  his  wife,  whose  suffering 
spirit  is  enthralled  by  the  past.  He  has  not  sought 
to  bring  them  together.  He  has  not  looked  with  a 
spiritual  eye  on  that  cradled  child,  whose  charac- 
ter and  destiny  its  father  has  already  comprehended. 

The  priest  jogs  on,  indifferent,  and  unconscious 

£  5 
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f-x  woC  :  wir  Ae  b  oot  in  her  a 
riie  Cotmtes!  is  odL, 

THE  COCHT. 

tVherc  U  she  ihen  ? 
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THE    SERVANT. 


She  left  yesterday. 

THE    COUNT. 

And  whither  is  she  gone  ? 

THE    SERVANT. 

To  a  mad-house. 

THE    COUNT. 

oil,  it  is  impossible  !  Mary,  surely  you  only  hide  to 
^'■Jgliten  me  ?  say  only  that  you  are  doing  so  to  punish 
i«e!  Oh  God  !  it  would  be  too  horrible. 

^0,  there  is  no  one !  The  house  is  deserted !  She 
to  whom  I  had  vowed  fidelity  and  happiness,  I  have 
then  driven,  whilst  living,  into  a  sojourn  of  the  damned. 
A»i  that  I  touch  seems  to  wither, — i  will  destroy  myself. 
Hell  has  surely  cast  me  up  to  mirror  it  on  earth  ! 

Oh,  on  what  a  pillow  does  she  recline  her  head  to- 
'iay  I  What  sounds  at  this  moment  greet  her  ear  !  The 
'^jwliiig  of  the  maniacs !  That  calm  and  placid  brow, 
which  seemed  to  smile  in  the  face  of  nature,  is  darkened 
fiow.  Striving  to  follow  me  into  wild  deserts  with  her 
t^ioughts,  she  has  bewildered  them  ! 

(He  hurries  to  the  mad-kou^e  to  seek  out  his  wife  ) 

The  ensuing  scene  is  intimately  connected  with 
^lie  working   of  the  drama*      The  society  of  the 
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p*Tiini,  monotonous  aiid  cold,  though  apparent 
happv,  ia  represented  as  really  on  the  point 
bivakiDg  up. 

"  This  Diistiust  of  the  future,  which  the  po 
show«  us  in  the  mad-house,  already  troubling  ai 
agitating  it,  resembles  those  springs  upon  volcar 
liilU,  which  become  turbid  before  the  emptio 
The  ones  and  expressions  of  the  maniacs  resenit 
iho^e  columns  of  smoke  which  escape  from  ti 
orerioed  sides  of  the  Toleano.  All  the  most  di 
ordered,  hideous,  and  diabolical  features  of  the  nt 
and  coining  world,  are  represented  as  existing 
the  ^rm,  amongst  these  raving  madmen. 

•'  There  are  voices  from  the  left,  and  from  i 

rii:ht,  which  represent  political  parties ;  and  voic 

from  above  and  below,  which   represent  religiu 

parties,  and  the  actual  feeling  of  society," 

Yoke/rom  the  rigM. 

You  have  dared  to  bind  yam  Creator,  to  cruc 
Jesus  Christ 

Voice/rom  tkt  Ufi. 
To  the  gmllotine !  &  la  laittente,  hang  up  all  I  ii 
and  Doble^  I 

Voice  from  lie  right. 
Kneel  1  kneel !  I  am  yonr  legiumate  sovereign  ! '. 
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(These  exclamations  are  overheard  from  the  patient* s 
fhamber.J 

tMB   COUNT. 

Mary,  do  you  not  know  me  ? 

THE   WIPB. 

I  will  always  be  faitlifu]  to  thee. 

THE   COUNT 

Come,  take  my  hand,  and  Jet  us  leave  this  place. 

THE   WIPE. 

Oh  no,  I  cannot ; — my  soul  has  left  my  body  ;  I  feel 
it  all  concentrated  in  my  brain* 

tHB   COUNT. 

Come,  the  caniage  waits  us. 

THE   WIPE^ 

No,  leave  me ;  I  shall  be  worthy  of  thee  bye  and  bye, 

THE   COUNT. 

What  do  vou  mean  ? 

THE   WIPE. 

Since  I  have  lost  thee,  a  change  has  come  over   me ; 
I  Lave  cried  out   to  the  Lord, — 1  have  offered  a  taper 
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m  the  alttr  of  our  Lady  of  the  Purificauoo,  and  on  the 
third  day  I  awakened  the  creative  intellect  of  genius. 
NoW thou  wilt  no  longer  slight  me;  thou  wilt  not  leave 
me  to-night,  is  it  not  so  ? 

THE   COUNT. 

Neither  by  night  nor  day. 

THE  WIFE. 

See,  am  I  not  now  th;  equal  in  power  ?  It  Is  given  me 
to  undeistaud  all  things,  to  find  inspiration  ;  and  I  can 
burst  forth  in  worda  and  songs  of  triumph.  I  will  sing 
of  the  seas,  of  the  thunder,  of  the  firmameDt,  of  the 
stars,  and  of  the  storms.  But  there  is  a  strange  word 
troubles  me. ...  the  struggle.  Oh,  let  me  see, — lead  me 
where  I  may  witness  that  struggle. 

TUB    COVNT. 

Come,  will  you  not  see  your  child! 


Oh  I  my  child  is  not  here, — it  has  flown  away ; — 
[  gave  it  wings, — I  have  sent  it  through  the  univprae  to 
mbue  itself  with  all  that  is  beautifal,  and  great,  and 
errible ;  and  when  it  returns,  it  will  iKiderstand  thee. 

(TAevoieei  <if  the patienU  wUhovt  intrude  apain.) 
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A  voice  from  the  left. 

I  have  slain  three  monarchs :  ten  are  left,  and  that 

may  not  be There  are  some  hundred  priests  too 

remaining ;  I  hear  them  at  their  mass. 


Oh  I  what  an  atrocious  amusement ! 

THE   COUNT. 

True. 

tHB  vriFE. 

What  would  happen  if  God  should  become  mad  too  ? 
Bid)  worm  would  cry  out,  I  am  God,  and  one  after 
soother  perish  in  its  pride  ;  so  would  the  comets  perish, 
80  the  son.  Then  even  the  Saviour  could  no  longer 
»Te.  Behold  him  take  into  his  hands  the  cross,  and 
cast  it  into  the  abyss.  Hearest  thou  that  cross,  the 
bope  of  the  wretched?  Hark !  how  it  crashes  as  it 
bounds  from  star  to  star,  and  scatters  through  the 
uniTerM  the  fragments  of  its  wreck  ! 

There  is  but  the  Holy  Virgin  who  still  prays,  and 
the  stars,  her  servitors,  remain  faithfully  to  her ;  but  she 
too  will  go  whither  the  whole  universe  is  going. 

THE   COUNT. 

You  suffer  ? 


I 


I 

THE   WIFE.  I 


f 


s-s 
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THE    VIFK. 

Oh  ves !  I  feel  as  if  an  osdlJadiig  lamp  were  suspended 
in  my  brain, — 'tis  insupportable. 

At  length  the  wife  dies  in  her  husband'^s  anus, 
and  of  this  fated  familv  there  remains  only  a  child, 
destined  to  die  prematurely, — a  child  whose  yivid 
imagination  has  destroyed  its  physical  strength. 

This  drama  is  not  intended  for  represenUiion, 
— it  contains  descriptions  and  discourses. 

Child,  why  neglect  thy  toys  and  dolls?  King  of 
the  flies  and  butterflies,  the  intimate  of  Pulchinello, 
what  mean  thy  blue  eyes  so  downcast,  yet  so  bright 
and  pensive,  though  thou  hast  only  seen  the  flowers 
of  so  few  springs  ?  Already  dost  thou  bow  thy  young 
brow  down,  and  lean  it  on  thy  hand  as  if  in  reyerie,  and 
thy  little  head  seems  filled  with  thoughts  as  a  flower  with 
morning  dew. 

When  shaking  thy  fair  curis  aside,  thou  look  est 
up  to  Heaven,  tell  me  what  seest  thou  there,  and  nnth 
V  hom  dost  thou  converse  ?  for  then  thy  little  brow  be- 
comes clouded.  Thy  mother  weeps,  and  deems  thou 
dost  not  love  her  \  thy  little  cousins,  and  thy  friends^ 
are  hurt  that  thou  neglectest  them ;  thy  father  alone 
says  nothing,  he  looks  on  gloomily,  and  silently,  till  his 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  which  he  suppresses  and  turns  back 

into  his  soul 

And  yet  thou    growest  and  becomest  fair,   though 


Ml 


p'Jt-iS:  ^1 


fLl  IT   ir»a  r     ra&^   </   the  spring. 


ica  i£  '^la  iu 


Fats 


'^"iac  isi  jm.  ar  f — ^  jic  f  nrrs  xxKn"  prayers  ? 


L3. 


riil  ^tiTT !  waseo.  rf  sio--^ !  Wben  thou  traversest 
itai-rgnak.  sacri  i^uel  r^'acis  a  feadser  from  its  glitter- 
xjii  scK^as  X  xroc  dij  path. 


c?' 


Geccre !  jca  are  zrowir^  load. 

THI   CHILD. 

Oh,  these  thoozhss  acsail  me ;— they  ring  through  my 
brain,   and  I  mcst  spesJc  them  out. 

»  THE    FATHER. 

Rise !     God  does   not  accept  such  prayers.       Alas  ! 
yon  nerer  knew  your  mother,  how  can  you  love  her  ? 

THE   CHILD. 

Oh,  bat  I  often  see  her ! 

THE   FATHBB. 

Where,  my  chiW  ? 
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THE    CHILD. 

In  my    dreams; — that  is  to  say,   the  moment  I  fall 
asJeep, — for  instance,  yesterday. . . . 


THB    FATHER. 

Cliild,  what  are  you  talking  of? 


CHLIO. 

Oh,  yes,  I  saw  her  !     She  is  pale  and  very  wan. 

THE    FATHER. 

Did  she  speak  to  yon  ? 

THE  CHILD. 

She  was  all  in  white,  and  said, — "Still  I  wander, 
still  I  penetrate  amidst  the  song  of  angels,  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  for  thee  1  gather  forms  and 
Larmonies.  Oh  my  child,  from  the  higher  and  inferior 
spirits  I  borrow  melodies  and  sounds,  shadows  and  rays 
for  thee,  so  that  thy  father  may  love  thee. 


THE    FATHER. 

Can  it  be  that  the  last  thoughts  of  the  dying  follow 
them  into  eternity  ?— are  there  blest  spirits — for  assuredly 
she  is  blest^ — are  there  then  blest  spirits  touched  with 
earthJy  madness  ? 
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"  I  know  of  nothing,''  says  Mitzkiavitch,  "  more 
painful  than  this  drama.  Its  anthor  could  only 
have  sprung  from  a  nation  which  had  suffered 
centuiies  long.  On  this  account,  it  is  eminently 
Polish. 

**  Grief  in  this  poem,  is  not  expressed  in  pom- 
pous phrases  ; — I  can  cite  no  tirades  from  it  ;— 
its  incidents  are  only  shadowed  out.  All  this  lu- 
gubrious drama  of  domestic  life,  ia  really  contained 
in  about  a  hundred  lines.  It  is  as  it  were  related 
in  the  space  of  a  single  page,  but  every  word 
therein  recorded,  is  a  concentrated  drop,  extracted 
from  a  mass  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow.  Its  per- 
sonages pass  like  the  reflections  of  a  magic  Ian- 
thorn, — ^we  see  their  profile — seldom  more.  They 
leave  only  a  few  passing  words  ;  but  in  weighing 
and  examining  these  it  is  easy  to  complete  the 
intended  image.'*^ 

The  child  is  afterwards  struck  with  blindness, 
and  there  follows  a  consultation  between  the  god- 
father, the  godmother,  and  the  doctor. 

"  This  scene  recalls  that  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, wherein  Lady  Macbeth,  ^ter  committing 
the  murder,  walks  about  in  her  sleep,  attempting 
to  wash  her  hands.  It  is  rendered  more  terrible 
still,  by  the  contrast  offered  by  the  doctor,  who 
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master  of  the  new  world,  demands  admission  to 
converse  vrth  the  connt.  He  is  astonished  that 
there  should  exist  upon  earth,  any  one  who  doej* 
not  fear  him,  or  who  has  retained  a  real  faith  in 
the  traditions  of  the  former  world. 

"  Pancrates  is  curious  to  carrv  his  scrutiiiv 
into  the  verj'  soul  of  such  a  man  ; — for  the  rep?*' 
of  his  conscience  he  is  rather  anxious  to  convert 
than  to  destroy  him.  It  will  be  understood, 
tliat  he  must  feel  uneasy  as  long  as  there  exists  a 
bein^  capable  of  resisting  his  ideas.  The  Count 
himself  is  awaiting  this  interview  with  his  terrible 
enemv.'" 

The  theatre  represents  an  old  feudal  castle,  and 
the  scene  opens  with  the  following  monologue. 

The  Count  discovered  in  a  Gothic  haH^  hung  round  icith 
ancestral  portraitSy  trophies^  and  banners. 

Of  old,  at  this  same  hour,  io  the  midst  of  a  like  danger, 
and  inspired  by  thoughts  like  mine,  the  last  Brutos  »aw 
his  evil  genius !  I  am  awaiting  here  a  similar  Tisitation  ; 
^I  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  has  no 
father, — who  is  without  a  name, — without  a  guardian 
angel, — one  sprung  from  nothingness ;  but  who  naay  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  new  era,  unless  I  can  crash  him 
back  into  the  nothingness  from  whence  he  springs. 
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Oil,  iDj  ancestors '.  inspire  me  with  the  spirit  which 
nte  you  the  world's  domiiiioii ;  and  in  my  bosom  plant 
unr  lion  hearts !  Let  the  austerity  of  your  unyieliliiig 
broTi-s  be  pieiurcd  on  my  care-worn  temples  !  Oh  let 
vour  vivid  faith  in  Christ  and  his  Church— your  blind  and 
burning  (aith — the  main  spring  of  mighty  deeds — be  such 
lighted  up  again  in  me,  so  that  I  may  waste  with  sword 
aiiil  flame  these  sons  of  the  soil  !^ — ^I  !  who  am  the  son 
fif  a  hundred  genemtions, — the  last  heir  in  spirit  of  your 
faults  and  virtues  ! 


Please  your  excellency,  the  person    expected  ' 


THB  COUNT. 

Let  him  enter. 

"  This  scene,"  says  Mitzkiavitcli,  "  recalls  an 
lii-toric  anecdote.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  after  having 
vanquished  and  dethroned  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  had  tlie  courage  to  visit  him  alone  in  the 
oflle  of  Dresden,  without  consulting  his  counsel- 
lors; and  to  the  great  surpiise  of  his  mortal 
"ueniy,  who  nevertheless  allowed  him  to  retire 
unharmed, — "  a  forbearance  which  was  perhaps  as 
iTiuch  the  result  of  astonishment  as  of  generosity, 
■IS  conjectured  either  by  Charles,  or  by  one  of  his 
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followers,  who  obsen-ed,  when  Bpurring  away  from 
the  walls, — "  Let  us  wager  that  they  are  holdia^ 
couDcil  DOW  on  what  they  ougltt  to  have  done 
yesterday." 

Enter  Pancraibs. 
Hail :    Sir    Cuuiit !      Tbat     title  of    Count    sounds 
strangely  from  my  lips,     (ffe  uU  unbidden.) 

THB   COUNT. 

I  thank  yon  for  yoiir  confidence  in  the  penatet  of  ihls 
feudnl  hail.  True  to  old  national  customs,  I  drink  he»ltb 
and  happiness  to  jou.     {Offer*  him  the  cup.') 

PAHCRATBs  (looking  round  him.) 

If  I  am  not  in  error,  these  emblems  red  and  bine,   in 

the  laogungc  of  thn  departed  world  are  called  coata  of 

arms.     Already  these  baubles  are  disappearing  from  the 

earth. 

THE  COUNT. 

God  willing,  they  will  be  soon  restored  to  it. 

PAXCRSTLS. 

Ihat  ii  what  I  call  aniwerinn  like  s  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time— always  positive.  Full  of  pride  and  obsti* 
nacy,  and  puffed  up  with  hopes,  tliongh  without  noniv, 
anna,  or  vanion.     Feigning  a  futh  in  God,  because 
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M-iihoul  faith  longer  in  themaelves.  V 
iei  ine  see  something  of  thuse  thunders  wl 
w  launch  at  my  devoted  licftd  ?  Are  le; 
liescend  and  make  U3  raise  this  siege  ? 


THE    COUNT. 

You  are  jesting.  Atheism  is  ahackr 
had  hoped  sometliing  less  stale  from  you 

PANCKATES. 

Mv  formula  is  more  vast  and  mighty 
Tlie  cry  of  agony  and  despair  of  milliot 
aiiety  of  the  poor,— the  ButFtrings  of  all  1; 
in  its  prejudices, — exhausted  by  its  doub 
chiiined  donTi  to  itSibcstial  habits.  Sucl 
nf  my  faith.  My  God  of  tlie  present  I 
diought,  and  that  pow  er  which  will  achit 
;jlory,— give  it  bread. 

THE  COUNT. 
Aad  my  Btreugth  I   derive   from  Hin 
power  on  my  fathers. 

PANCBAIBI. 

Yet  you  have  nther  served  the  Di 
^eaic  these  discnwioiia  to  theologians, 
left.     Let  lie  come  to  the  point,  sir  Coub 
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XHB  COUIfT. 


What  ae«kest  then  of  me,  Sayiour  of  oadotu,  Ci^m- 
god? 


PANCBATEI. 


I  hare  come,  because  1  longed  to  know  thee,  ud  itai 
I  wish  to  nve  thee. 


Tbanlu  for  thy  first  inlfindon.  As  to  mj  aafetlFi 
beliere  me,  1  shall  find  it  in  this  sword. 

FAMCBATEB, 

Tonr  God !  your  sword  !  Chimeras  I  nuUions  of  aos- 
themssalready  menace— myriads  of  threatening  antutor- 
romid  you.  What  have  yoa  to  oppose  to  them  f  Some 
scanty  acres,  which  wiU  scarce  afi!^  you  graves.  Asd 
how  resist  ?  Where  is  your  artillery,  where  aie  joat 
storas  ?  Above  all,  where  is  the  Talonr  on  which  jou 
may  rely  t    If  I  were  in  yonr  place  J  know  bow  I  should 

IHE  COUNT. 

Oo  on,  I  listen, — you  see  with  how  much  patience. 


Well,  -were  I  count  Henry,  I  should  ««y  to  Pancntes, 
Let  us  mske  peace  ;  I  disband  my  army,  and  I  keep  mi 
titles  and  estates,  of  which  you,  Panrrates,  guamntee  mc 
the  possession.     What  is  your  age  ? 
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THE    COUNT. 

I  am  six-and-thirty. 

PANCRATES.  ' 

Fifteen    vears  more  of  life  at  the  utmost.     Men  of 

it 

your  stamp  do  not  last  long.     As  for  your  child,  it  is 

nearer  to  its  grave  tlian  to  its  manhood.     One  exception 

mav  be  tolerated  without  prejudice.     Remain,  therefore, 

last  of  the  counts,  reign  over  your  possessions  peaceably,  I 

cause  portraits  of  your  ancestors  to  be  painted,  sculpture  i 

their  coats  of  arras  and  shields  according  to  your  pleasure, 

only  give  up  the  wretches  of  your  caste,   making  way  i 

t)T  the  justice  of  the  people. — 1    drink  to   your  health, 

last  of  vour  order  ! 

THE   COUNT. 

Thy  words  are  insults  ; — Dost  thou  think  to  attach 
me  to  thy  triumphal  car  ?  Enough,  Pancrates !  I  cannot 
answer  thee  fittingly.     The  providence  of  my  phghted  ' 

word  protects  thee. 

PANCRATES. 

Thy  knightly  word  1  thy  knightly  honour,  forsooth  ! 
Tliou  art  unrolling  there  a  faded  rag  which  is  scarce  dis- 
cernible, contrasted  with  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the 
banner  of  mankind. — Yes,  now  I  know  and  curse  thee* 
Full  of  life,   thou   art  voluntarily  wedded  to  a  corpse ! 

Tliou  seekest  vaiuly  to  believe  in  castes,  in  relics,  in  a 
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country !  But  in  thj  mmoi«t  henn  thou  knowest  -we'll 
that  thv  fellows  hare  deserred  to  perish — to  perish  and 
to  be  forgotten ! 

THE  ODUXT- 

And  you  and  yours,  what  have  you  deserved  ? 

PANCRATES. 

Life  and  victorv !  I  know  onlv  one  law  to  which  f 
bow,  that  law  by  which  the  world  passes  from  one  sphere 
to  another.  It  is  destructive  of  your  existence.  It  tells 
you  tlirough  my  mouth,  **  Oh  yoo  all — old,  corrupt,  and 
bloated,  filled  to  satiety,  with  meat  and  drinks,  and  w4th 
destroying  worms ;  make  way  for  the  young,  the  hungrv, 
and  the  healthy  !   But  I  wish  to  save  thee,  and  thee  onl y- 

THB  COUNT. 

Now  Heaven  confound  thy  pity!  I  know  thee, 
thou  and  thy  followers.  1  have  peuetrated  to  thy  camp 
by  night,  1  have  noted  well  the  revels  of  the  multitude, 
whose  head  thou  usest  as  thy  footstool ;  I  have 
recognised  amongst  it  all  the  crimes  of  the  old  world 
dressed  up  anew,  singing  to  a  new  tune,  but  one  which 
will  end  in  the  old  chorus — flesh  and  blood  ! 

But  thou  wert  not  amongst  them,  thou  didst  not 
Resign  to  commingle  with  thy  own  children,  because 
thou  deapisest  them  at  heart.  Wait  only  awlule,  and 
if  thou  becomest  not  mad  thou  wilt  despise  thyself. 
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PANCRATBS. 

My  world,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  developed  in  its 
reality.  The  giant  child  has  not  attained  its 
growth,  it  still  i^'ants  to  be  fed  and  cherished.  But  the 
time  will  come,  when  having  grown  self-conscious,  it 
will  say,  I  am ;  and  there  will  not  be  throughout  the 
universe  an  other  voice  to  echo, — I  am  too  ! 

Here  Pancrates  draws  an  inviting  picture  of 
the  happiness  of  this  future  world,  according  to 
well-known  Pantheistic  ideas ;  or  at  least  all  who 
have  read  the  publications  of  the  Fourierists  and 
Saint'Shnonians,  w^ill  easily  form  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  which  Pancrates  dreams,  and  here 
depicts,  terminating  his  description  with  these 
wonJs  ; 

PANCRATES. 

The  earth  will  become  one  vast  flourishing  city,  one 
immense  house  and  home,  one  wide  laboratory  of 
industry  and  wealth. 

THE    COUNT. 

Thy  voice  expresses  well  the  falsehood,  but  thy 
features,  motionless  and  pale,  cannot  succeed  in  aping 
inspiration. 

PANCRATES. 

interrupt    me   not !    myriads  of  men  have  on   their 
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bended  knees  craved  of  me   words  like  these,  and  I 
have  been  chary  of  them. 

Then  in  that  future  world  there  will  appear  an 
imperishable  God,  a  God  whose  existence  the  suffering 
and  toil  of  centuries  will  have  succeeded  in  laying  bare 
at  last— aGod  who  will  have  been  drawn  down  from  Hea- 
ven by  his  own  children,  whom  he  had  banished  to  the 
earth,  but  who  havings  grown  apace,  felt  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  truth.  The  real  God  of  humanity  vuJi 
be  then  revealed. 

THE   COUNT. 

Ages  have  elapsed  already  since  he  revealed  himself. 

PANCRATES. 

Let  him  delight  then  in  the  fruit  of  that  revelation, 
in  the  misery  of  two  thousand  years  which  have  flown 
hy  since  he  died  upon  the  cross. 

THE  COUNT. 

Blasphemer !  I  have  seen  that  cross,  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  centre  of  old  Rome,  of  the  eternal  city,  planted 
upon  the  wreck  of  a  mightier  power  then  thine ;  and 
the  unpedestalled  heads  of  gods  by  hundreds,  such  as 
thine  are,  were  scattered  in  the  dust  around,  shivered 
and  trampled,  where  Christ  was  triumphing. 

PAN  CRATES. 

Thy  God  imposes  on  me  no  more  than  the  clattering 
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of  those  trophied  arms.  But  I  read  thy  thoughts. 
Listen  to  me :  If  thou  art  capable  of  aspiring  towards 
infinitj,  if  thou  hast  a  real  thirst  of  truth,  and  hast 
eyen  sought  for  it  sincerely, — if  thou  art  made  after  the 
likeiiess  of  thy  kind,  and  not  after  the  image  of  some 
oero  of  a  nursery  tale,  then  hear  me  !  Let  not  the  hour 
of  salvation  pass.  I  speak  for  the  last  time.  If  thou 
art  what  thou  seemest,  rise !  quit  these  walla,  and  follow 
me. 

THE   COUNT. 

Younger  brother  of  the  old  serpent !  (aside)  No,  these 
are  dreams  which  man  may  never  realise  I  The  first 
of  his  race  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  can  never 
re-enter  Paradise. 

PANCBATES. 

{Aside)  I  have  made  the  most  sensitive  fibre  of  his 
heart  to  vibrate. 

THE    COUNT. 

Progress  and  happiness!  I  too  had  dreamed  them 
once.  During  past  centuries,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
compromise  might  have  been  perhaps  still  possible ;  now 
nothing  is  left  us  but  to  combat,  for  you  design  the 
extermination  of  a  race. 

PANCRATE8. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished !  shout  with  us :  Woe  to  the 
vanquished  !  and  be  with  us  a  victor. 
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THE   COUNT. 

What!  hast  thou  so  accurately  followed  the  map 
of  the  mysterious  future  ?  Has  Fate  communed  with 
thee  in  visible  form  ?  Has  it  stood  in  the  lonely  nighl 
at  the  entrance  of  thy  tent ;  or  hast  thou  heard  its  voice 
at  drowsy  noon,  when  thou  alone  wert  watching,  and 
nil  around  thee  slumbered,  outworn  with  fatigue  and 
heat,  that  thou  darest  threaten  with  such  certainty  tliy 
future  victory  ?  Man  as  thou  art,  moulded  like  m^^sclf 
from  clay,  and  liable  to  be  the  prey  of  the  first  bullet, 
or  the  slave  of  the  first  sabre's  edge. 


PANCRATES. 

Illusion,  vain  illusion !  Lead  will  not  harm,  steel 
injure  me,  so  long  as  one  of  you  resist  my  \ivnlL  That 
which  may  chance  when  you  have  been  swept  away, 
concern  you  not.  {The  clock  strikes.)  Time  is  mocking 
us ; — if  thou  art  weary  of  thy  life,  still  save  thy  son. 


I 

■ 


THE  COUNT. 


The  salvation  of  his  pure  soul   is  assured  in  Heaven, 
on  earth  he  will  share  his  father  s  fkte. 


PANCRATES. 

Thou- dost  refuse,  and  meditate? — 'Tis  well,  meditation 
is  befitting  him  who  sits  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
tomb. 
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THE   COUNT. 

Begone !  Disturb  no  longer  the  mysterioiuj  workin«^ 
of  my  sou],  bent  upon  things  above  the  sphere  of  thy 
terrestria]  thougbts.  Begone  !  live  on  in  thy  grovel- 
ling world  !  enjoy  it ;  but  seek  not  to  rise  above  it. 
Leave  me  !  leave  me ! 

PANCRATES. 

slave  of  a  thought— of  one   idea  I     Warrior,    poet, 
pedant !  out  upon  thee  I 

THE    COUNT. 

It  is  in   vain;  thou    couldst    never    understand   me, 
never  !     Thy  aire  and  his  sire  disappeared, — they  died, 
and  they  were   buried  p^le-mele  with  the  people,  like 
common-place  things  without  worth   or  value.     There 
was  not  one  man  amongst  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  one 
being   gifted  with  the   strength  of  a  superior  and  un- 
dying mind,  (^ffe  poitns  to  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors.)  | 
Look  at  those  venerable  images. — A  thought  patriarchal, 
social,  patriotic,— an  idea  antithetic  to  thine  own,  dwell 
in  the  lines   severe   which  mark   those  pensive  brows. 
That  thought  has  passed  to  me — lives  in  me.  Now  thou, 
oh  man,  art  even  without  a  birth-place.     Each  night 
thy  tent  is   pitched  upon  the  ruins  of  thy  neighbour's 
dwelling,   and    each   succeeding  mom   it  is   struck    to 

wander  fartber.     Till  now  thou  hast  not  even  found  a 

F  5 
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hearth  and  home,  nor  wilt  thou,  so  long  as  a  hundred  men 
of  the  old  world  remain  to  shout  with  me, — '*  Glory  to 
our  fathers !  " 

Here  Pancrates  satirically  relates,  the  history 
of  the  original  of  all  these  portraits  with  all  the 
scandal  attaching  to  the  lives  of  those  they  repre- 
sent. 


THE  COUNT  at  length  interrupts  him. 

Son  of  a  pleheian  !  Thou  and  thine  would  not  exist, 
if  our  sires  had  not  fed  you  with  their  hread,  and  made 
a  rampart  for  you  of  their  hosoms.  When  from  a  herd 
of  animals  they  humanised  you,  huilding  you  churches, 
rearing  you  schools,  sharing  all  with  you  hut  the  perils 
of  war,  for  which  you  were  unfitted.* 

Such  hitter  words,  Pancrates !  fall  edgeless  from  their 
glory,  as  formerly  the  pagan  lance  rehounded  from 
their  armour.  Thy  voice  cannot  disturb  the  repose  of 
their  ashes.  It  will  waste  itself  like  the  howl  of  a  mad 
dog,  which  slavering  from  its  fangs  the  foam,  tears  as  it 
rushes  past^  and  passes  on  to  die,  no  one  luiows  whither. 

And  now,  my  guest,  it  is  time  that  we  should  part. 
Thou  art  free  to  go  ! 


*  The  nobility  of  Poland  were  alone  entitled  formerly  to  bear 
arms. 
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FANCRATES. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  uutil  we  meet  upon  the  rampart 
of  the  Holy  Trinity !  but  when  thy  ammunition  is  ex- 
hausted ? 


THE   COUNT. 

We  shall  meet  at  our  swords'  length. 


PANCRATE8  {departing). 

We  are  two  eaglets  of  one  brood,  but  thine  eyrie  is 
iightnmg- stricken.     Before    I    cross  this     threshold,    I 
leave  my  curse  upon  thy   senility,  and  I  devote  thee 
with  thy  seed  to  ruin. 

THE    COUNT. 

Lead  this  man  to  the  out-posts. 

"  The  poet,''''  continues  Mitzkiavitch,  "  pictures 
to  us  the  theatre  of  events,  and  describes  the 
scene.  A  magnificent  landscape,  such  as  art  in 
our  days  would  be  impotent  to  reproduce,  more 
melancholy  than  the  paintings  of  Ruysdael,  more 
sombre  than  those  of  Salvator  Bosa.  We  are 
shown  vast  plains  mist-covered,  and  bounded  in  by 
rocks,  which,  at  an  antediluvian  period  must  have 
served  as  places  of  refuge  to  men,  and  have  over- 
liimg  seas,  now  become  continents. 
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The  old  tradition  of  the  Deluge  naturally  occurred 

;  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  when  about  to  describe 

■ 

another  popular  inundation,  and  political  deluge. 
:  The  sun  rises,   and  dispersing  the  mist,  shows 

tlie  waves  of  dark  human  heads,  and  further  on, 
other  waves  of  glittering  steel,  which  flow  over  th*^ 

surface  of  the  country. 

♦  «  «  «  « 

Within  the  beleaguered  fortress,  "  already  the 
tarnished  people  murmur ;  the  soldiers  want  for 
ammunition.  Their  leader  is  obliged  solemnly  to 
adjure  them  in  the  name  of  his  former  services. 
He  succeeds  once  more  in  repressing  their  internal 
sedition,  and  he  forces  every  one,  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  the  capitalists,  and  the  learned,  to  defend 
their  last  hold,  and  to  perish  at  least  with  honour. 

The  Count  then  seeks  a  last  interview  with  his 

« 

1  son.      Here  the  author  leads  us   again  into  the 

'  supernatural  world.     The  child,  gifted    with   the 

I  ecstatic  faculty  of  second-sight,  descends  into  the 

!  castle    vaults,    and  there  beholds   the   shades  of 

;  departed  generations,   oppressed  and  tortured  hy 

his  ancestors.  He  witnesses  there  the  scene  of  the 
J  last  judgment.       In  the  midst  of  these  terrible 

'  images,  he  recognises  his  own  father,  and  foretells 

to  him  his  doom. 
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The   count,    however,    cursing  this    prediction, 
hurries  to  the  castle  rampart,  where  he  arrives  just 
3s  aD  is  lost.     A  bullet  strikes  down  his  son  beside 
"im.    He  presses  the  blade  of  his  sword  to  his 
mWs  lips,  but  he  sees  upon  it  no  traces  of  respi- 
ration.    His  faithful  servant,  his  last  survivor  is 
next  killed  by  his  side, — he   dies,   abandoning  his 
faith,    and  cursinff  the   obstinacv  of  his  master. 
The  master  himself,    having  no  further  hope  on 
^'arth,  flings  from  him  his  sword,  and  making  a  Last 
effort  on  himself  to  contain  the  malediction  of  des- 
pair arising  to  his  lips,  plunges  into  the  precipice 
'ind  disappears. 

The  triumphant  host  enters  the  fortress  from 
(•very  side.  The  globe  is  now  conquered  by  these 
men,  whom  the  poet  calls  the  new  men, 

Pancrates  then  re-appears  upon  the  scene,  sur- 
r'ninded  bv  his  followers  and  confidants  ;    but  in 

ft* 

the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  is  still  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  Count  Henry,  his  antagonist. 

"  Where  is  Henry  V^  he  exclaims.  "  A  sack 
full  of  gold  for  Count  Henry,  dead  or  alive, — a 
isack  full  of  gold  for  his  body  !'"' 

A  soldier  acquaints  him  with  the  mode  of  his 
death,  and  delivers  up  to  him  his  sword. 
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(  PANCBATS8. 

Ah  !  I  recognise  his  arms ;  it  is  his  blood-staioed 
sword !  He  has  kept  his  word, — glory  to  him !  To  yoa 
(turning  to  tAepruonenJ  the  guillotine  ! 

Pancrates  then  causes  the  list  of  prisoners  to  be 
read  over  to  him.  Each  word  he  utters,  is  a  con- 
demnation. 

Here  the  author  imitates  the  style  of  the  reviv 
lutionary  tribunal,  in  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

Being  now  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Leonard,  addresses  him : 

"  Master !  after  so  many  sleepless  nights,  thoa  shouldst 
take  some  repose,  thou  seemest  wearied." 

PANCBATB8. 

Child  !  the  hour  of  sleep  is  not  yet  arrived.  The  la&t 
breath  sighed  out  by  the  last  of  my  enemies,  marks  only 
half  my  toil.  Behold  those  tenantless  plains,  which 
stretch  like  a  gnlph  betwixt  me  and  my  intent  I  Those 
plains  must  yet  be  peopled,  those  rocks  dug  outy  those 
lakes  united.  Those  plains  must  be  divided  out  amongst 
you,  so  that  they  may  rear  twice  as  many  living  men  as 
there  are  now  dead  bodies  stretched  upon  them  ;  other* 
wise  the  work  of  destruction  would  not  be  rede  ?raed." 

This  man,  now  the  lord  of  generations,  here 
exposes  the  system  oftheFourieristsandOwenites. 
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in  his  enthusiasm,  he  finds  consolation  in  the 
thought,  that  he  will  be  the  purveyor  of  this  in- 
numerable people  wliich  he  rules  ;  that  he  will 
achieve  the  Lippiness  of  the  world,  distributing 
♦^ually  to  each  individual,  possessions  and- lands. 

LEON  A '^D. 

And  the  God  of  liberty  will  give  us  strength  to  achieve 
'his  gigantic  work. 

(^'  (his  moment  the  Man  of  Destiny  becomes  troubled 
fit  the  name  of  God^  pronounced  for  the  first  time  by  his 

friend.) 

PANCRATES. 

"hy  dost  thou  talk  of  God  ?  It  is  slippery  here  with 
numan  blood.  Whose  blood  ?  Behind  me  I  see  nothing 
but  the  castle  yard.  We  are  alone,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if 
ihere  was  some  one  near  me. 

LEONARD. 

Do  you  mean  that  mutilated  body  ? 

PANCRATES. 

The  body  of  his  faithful  servitor, — that  ip  lifeless. — 
^y,  some  spirit — whose  I  know  not — hovers  here.  See 
Leonard,  that  dark  point  of  rock  which  juts  out  from  the 
precipice,  'twas  there  his  heart  burst  into  fragments. 
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LEONABD. 

Master ;  thou  growest  pale  ! 

PAKCRATE8. 

There  !  seest  thoa  not,  above  as,  there ! 

LSOKARD. 

I  see  nothing  but  a  cloud,   red  with  the  sunset,   and 
stooping  towards  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

PA  NC  RATES. 

Oh  !  a  fearful  sign  gleams  there  ! 

LEONARD. 

Lean  on  my  arm  ;  what  ails  thee,  master  ?   tbou   art 
deadly  pale. 

PANCRATES. 

A  million  of  men — a  people  obeys  me !  where  is  my 
people  ? 

LEONARD. 

Why  its  shouts  are  audible  from  hence.  Thy  people 
waits  thee,  it  is  calling  for  thee  now,  no  doubt ;  but,  oh 
in  mercy,  avert  firom  that  point  of  rock  thine  eyes,  which 
look  as  if  their  light  was  going  ont ! 

PANCRATES. 

Oh  !  he  Stands  there  upright  before  mcj  with  his  three 
nails,  and  his  three  stars  !  His  arms  spread  out  like 
lightnings. 
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LEONARD. 

Master,  compose  thyself ! 

PANCRATBS. 

Vicisti  G  alii  see  !  {and  he  falls  b(xck  dead.) 

Mitzkiavitch  winds  up  his  appreciation  of  this 
perforniance,  avS  follows  :  — 

'^Tlie  termination  of  this  drama  is  so  fine,  that  I 
know  of  nothing  comparable  to  it.  Truth  was 
neither  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Count,  nor 
in  that  of  Pancrates ;  it  was  above  them  both,  and 
it  shone  forth  to  condemn  them.  Pancrates,  after 
vanquishing  all  opposition,  becomes  suddenly- 
troubled,  and  discovers  that  he  has  been  nothing 
but  an  instrument  of  destruction. 

"  Then  appears  to  him  on  a  cloud  a  sign,  imper- 
ceptible to  all  other  eyes,  and  he  dies  uttering  the 
well-known  word  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress  Christianity,  ex- 
claimed as  he  was  expiring,  '  Oh  !  Galilean,  thou 
hast  conquered.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LORD  DUDLEY  STUART. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  even  this  incomplete, 
and  hasty  notice  of  the  PoUsh  emigration,  without 
allusion  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  its  warmest  and 
most  enduring  friend.  If  some  of  its  members — : 
his  lordship^s  adoptive  children — occasion  him 
trouble  and  anxiety,  his  exertions  are  at  least  not 
met  with  ingratitude.  A  short  time  since  the 
author  found  himself  in  company  with  two  of  the 
most  anti-English  Poles  in  the  emigration. 

They  were  loud  in  their  dispraise,  alike  of  our 
climate,  our  cookery,  our  manners,  and  our 
institutions,  till  at  length  one  of  them  suddenly 
bethought  himself,  and  exclaimed  :  '^  Yet,  after  all, 
these  English  are  a  wonderful  people, — there  is  a 
solidity  and  earnestness  in  their  friendships,  as  in 
all  connected  with  them«     I  cannot  endure  their 
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country, — France  is  at  once  my  gjlory  and  delight. 
We   meet    in   France  with  generous  support  and 
universal  sympathy,  but  where,  except  in  England, 
find   a    friend  so  unwearying  in  his  devotion  to  a 
cause  as  Lord  Dudley  Stuart?    It  is  not  the  fitful 
enthusiasm  of  days,  or  weeks,    or  months,  whilst 
our  condition  was  invested  with  a  certain  novelty — 
it    is    not  through  occasional  eloquence  or  contri- 
bution,     that    he    thus,   courtier    of  misfortunes, 
(courtisan    du     malheur,)    serves   us,     but  by  a 
whole  life  dedicated  to  our  cause.     The  monotony 
of  a  grievance  of  thirteen  years'*  duration   has  not 
damped  the  fervour  of  his  interest  in  us.     He  is 
to  be  seen  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  its  vellow 
November  fog,  attending  to  the  concerns  of  those 
thirteen     years    proscribed,    and    he    is    actually 
learning  our  very  language,  so  difficult  to  attain 
bevond  the  days  of  childhood."'' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  Russia,   on 
which  it  b  more  difficult  for  any  one  who   has  not 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself,  to  form  an 
opinion,  than  on  its  literature.     And  yet  no  litera- 
ture in  the  world,  if  translated  for  a  foreigir  reader, 
could  be  appreciated  more  rapidly  or  decisively. 
With  the  one  exception  of  Kriloff,  the  fabulist,  who 
represents  the  caustic  humour  and  allegoric  wit  of 
Russia,  all  it  has  hitherto  produced  is  essentially 
imitative.     But  amongst  the  mass  of  imitators  and 
plagiarists,  there  is  one,  Alexander  Poushkin,  who 
has,  indeed,  followed,  and  often  paraphrased  Shakes- 
peare and  Byron ;  but  who  is  to  them  what  Virgil 
was  to  Homer  ;  whilst  the  productions  of  the  rest, 
with  reference  to  their  originals,  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  Latin  verses  of  our  school-boys. 
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The  pablic  opinion  of  his  country  places  Poushkin 
08  far  above  any  other  of  its  writers,  as  in  England 
we  do  Milton  above  Montgomery.  But  then 
Poushkin  was  a  rebellious  spirit,  out  of  favour  with 
Nicholas ;  and  although  the  latter  tacitly  recog- 
nised him  in  many  ways  as  the  first  of  Russian 
poets,  all  praise  to  this  stiff-necked  writer  was 
supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  ruling  powers. 
On  this  account,  those  who  have  given  to  the 
western  world  such  brief  notices  of  the  literature 
of  Russia  as  have  hitherto  appeared,  have  always 
hurried  rapidly  over  his  merits,  whilst  they  have 
passed  extravagant  encomiums  on  generals,  senators, 
or  ministers,  their  patrons  in  esse  or  in  futuro ; 
mere  dabblers  in  letters,  whose  unknown  names 
they  unblushingly  place  beside  the  name  of  Poush- 
kin, and  from  whose  paltry  effusions  they  cite  so 
copiously,  that  it  is  natural  for  foreigners  to  believe 
that  all  these  authors  rank  either  with  him  or 
before  him.  SnSh  is,  for  instance,  the  account  of 
Russian  literature  given  by  Gretch,  the  unscru- 
pulous Russian  employe,  and  formerly  by  Dupre  de 
St.  Maur,  in  his  indiscriminating  gratitude  to  the 
drawing-room  UtlSrateurs^  into  whose  circle  he  had 
been  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  those  only  who 
are  connected  with  the  secret  police, — the  censor- 
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ship,  or  the  imperial  service  who  propagate  these 
false  impressions. 

Literary   strangers  visiting  Russia,    are    seized 
upon  as  the  especial  property  of  a  coterie.    Being 
usually    unacquainted    with   the   language,    they 
acquire  their  ideas  of  the  state  of  Russian  letters, 
as  they  do   of   Russian    institutions,   from    their 
hosts.      Thev    have    no  reason  to  doubt    of  the 
celebrity   of  their   entertainers'*  reputations,  which 
gratitude  prompts  them   to  spread,  whilst,  as  the 
former  know  that  they  may  be  made  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible   for   what   the  stranger  writes 
when  he  has  left  the  country,  nothing  can  be  more 
guarded' than  they  are  in  imparting   any  informa- 
tion which  might  compromise  them. 

Hence  such  a  man  as  Marmier,  a  shrewd  and 
observant  writer,  visiting  St.  Petersburg  in  1842,— 
and  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  expressing  his 
marked  disapprobation  of  much  which  he  observed, 
— ^falls  into  the  double  error,  in  th^  sketch  he  gives 
of  Russian  literature,  both  of  over-rating  the 
merits  of  many  of  the  authors  whom  he  cites,  and 
of  gravely  repeating,  with  regard  to  Poushkin, 
the  sycophantic  falsehood  of  his  servile  informant. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Prince 
Wiasemsky,  that  Nicholas  having  found  Poushkin 
in  exile,  on  account  of  some  imprudent  writings, 
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recalled  him ;  that  without  solicitation,  he  re- 
stored him  to  liberty, — called  hiin  to  him,— 
uodertook  to  be  the  only  censor  of  his  works,  and 
gave  him  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great  to  write ; 
after  opening  the  archives  of  the  empire,  and 
assuring  him  a  salary  of  5,000  roubles  (about 
i?190  ;)  that  when  the  fatal  catastrophe  occurred 
which  deprived  Russia  of  Poushkin,  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  that  the  emperor  heard  of  it. 
He  instantly  sent  to  him  his  own  doctor,  with  a 
note  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  nearly  as  follows : — "  If  we  are  not  to  meet 
i^n  in  this  world,  receive  my  last  farewell,  and  my 
a<ivice  to  die  as  a  Christian.  As  to  your  wife  and 
children,  do  not  let  the  thoughts  of  them  disturb 
you  ;  I  will  look  to  them." 

"  The  sovereign  faithfully  observed  the  engage- 
ments which  the  man  had  made  in  so  humane 
and  touching  a  manner.  The  infant  sons  of 
Poushkin  were  named  pages  (which  ensures  them 
a  government  education,  and  an  advantageous 
entrance  into  the  service,)  Poushkin^s  debts  were 
paid,  his  widow  and  all  his  children  received 
pensions,  and  a  complete  edition  of  ten  thousand 
copies  of  his  works  were  published  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.''' 
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The  above,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  bir> 
works,  is  all  that  Marmier  says  of  Poushkin  in 
about  fortY  pages  devoted  to  Russian  literature. 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  all  he  gathered 
alH>ut  him  durins;  his  intercourse  with  the  Russiau 
iitcrafi. 

Notices  somewhat  similar  in  extent  and  nature 
to  that  whioh  Marmier  has  given,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  same  source,  are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  French  and  German  works. 

Some  translations  of  passages  of  Poushkin's 
poetry  liave  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
JJlaokwood,  gracefully  rendered  into  English 
rhyme.  And  at  least,  here  the  only  great  or 
(>opuIar  poet  of  Russia  has  not  been  confounded 
with  writers  whose  productions  would  scarcely 
in  England  find  a  place,  through  the  indulgeDce 
of  the  editor,  in  the  remotest  county  paper. 

The  translator,  a  Mr.  Shaw,  who  professes 
English  in  St.  Petersburg,  gives  also  some  account 
of  the  life  of  Poushkin,  as  well  as  a  muration 
by  Joukofisky,  of  his  dying  moments.  Entering 
into  such  minute  details  on  some  points,  he  omit^ 
the  most  important  particular  of  the  poet's 
existence,  and  only  alludes  to  the  manner  of  hi^^ 
death,  by  saying  that,  "  It   is,  we  believe,  gene- 
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I'allv  km\m  even  in  England  that  Poushkin  was 
HiortaUy  wounded  in  a  duel,  on  Wednes^day 
i/tli  of  January,  and  that  he  died  after  lingering 
'li  excruciatin;r  torment  two  davs  and  nidits/' 

O  I/O 

*'  Eespecting  the  causes  which  led  to  this  melan- 
choly conclusion  of  a  great  man*s  life,  &c.,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  speak.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  To 
•i^vell  on  30  lamentable  an  affair  would  serve  no 
0)od  purpose,  and  rather  minister  to  a  morbid 
'^^uriositv  in  our  readers,  than  illustrate  the  life 
and  character  of  Poushkin." 

Now  if  Othello  had  lived  and  died  historically, 
i^  he  was  conceived  in  Shakespeare^s  brain  to 
have  lived  and  died,  a  biography  of  him  with- 
out mention  of  his  jealousy,  or  of  the  catastrophe 
"U  which  the  tragedy  is  based,  would  less  com- 
pletely paint  his  character,  than  a  portraiture  of 
I^oushkin,  which  omitted  this  all-absorbing  passion, 
"r  failed  to  record  its  fatal  result. 

Mr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  excuse  his  silence,  on 
the  plea,  "  that  it  was  the  poet's  dying  wish  that 
the  whole  circumstance  should  be  buried  in 
"'Uivion,'*  and  through  "  respect  to  the  prayer 
f>fa  great  genius,  whose  lips  when  quivering  in 
the  last  a£:ony,  murmured  the  generous  words, 
'pardon  and  forget.''  '" 

VOL.    II.  G 


T'l^a-  r**?Qt?c«  w  ihe  dvina:  wishes  even  of 
A  iiu:*lc  ai*HU  w^-dd  tare  been  laudable  in  the 
•ix::r^anj  x  !::>  io-crarher  had  not  lost  sicrht  of 
ii«*  '^  vc"$  rMfi^r;<L5  oc>?\t  in  desirinoj  oblivion, 
'viuvii  Tkifci  >tn:7vT  »>  aT^n  the  stigma  which  miffht 
irzatii  \f  tie  liiifw    ^hv^ai  he  doubted  of  having 

WT*'ll;:^£*X  5U:?p%?*^cd. 

DOC  ir:fr  ^;ks^L2^  over  on  this  pretext,  in  the 
i'N^  w»^pi&  wtilcii  hjiT^  been  quoted,  all  the  cir- 
rum;:^&UL*^^  «?t  ilsi<  melaneholy  event,  he  cites  a 
lector  r-.m  J^ck.^tVki,  (a  celebrated  translator 
4aa  T*iri?JLri<ia«  of  French*  German,  and  English 
aa:acr$v>  i\>  Poits^hkin's  father,  de«»cribing  the 
!jk$c  m«?ine!it$  of  his  ^^n,  which  he  had  ju^ 
wiuie^s^e^i^  whervin  k  mentioned  that  the  dying 
m.ia  exeiiiiatied  in  allusion  to  his  wife, — ^*'Poor 
thiruj: !  she  siiiifrj  innocently ;  the  world  wiD  tear 
her  to  pir?ce«s  !^ 

Xow,  when  it  L?  considered  that  shortlv  after  this 
eveut  therv  w^is  no  individual  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire ain^u^^uc^  with  the  name  of  Poushkin,  who 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  died  bv  the  hand  of  his 
brother  in-law,  whom  he  had  challenged  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  is  it  not  apparent^  that,  oblivion  of  the 
whole  transaction  being  impossible,  to  give  these 
few  words  to  a  western  public,  exciting  ite  sQS" 
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picion,  is  to  wst  hi  diattietiie  6ppositian  to  the  wish ; 
and  that  it  would  haye  been  more  respected  in  its 
spirit,  bj  rendering  public  such  circumstances  as 
might  serve  to  clear  the  character  of  his  wife ! 

The  silence  of  Mr,  Shaw  is,  however,  fully  ac- 
counted for  bj  his  position  ;  but  who,  in  referring 
to  hia  namrtivei-and  he  says  even  more  upon  the 
subject  than  can  be  found  in  the  accounts  of 
other  writers, — could  gather  that  the  death  of 
Ponshkin  had*  rung  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to 
the  other;  whilst  the  popularity  of  the  poet  has 
caused  all  tibe  oircumslances  of  his  fate  to  remain 
as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  iBcoUection  of  the 
Russian  public  as  that  of  Byrom  on  the  public  of 
England  f  Who,  when  they  read  in  the  narrative 
oi  Joukofiski,  which  he  cites,  that  Danzas  sat  by 
his  bedside,  that  he  spoke  affectionately  to  him,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  his  dictation,  could  conjecture  that 
he  was  the  very  brether-in-Idw  by  whose  hand  he 
fell  i  But  above  all,  on  reading  Mannier's  account 
of  the  emperop^s  kindness  to  Ponshkin,  or  Mr. 
Shaw''s  citation  of  Joukofeki^  that  be  eicrdatmed 
upon  his  dealh-bed^ — ^^  Teliae  emperor  th»l  I  am 
sorry  to  dite ;  I  woidd  have  beeA  wholly  iis/'' — ^who 
could  fifuspect  that  the  disaffection  of  Poushkin  to 

Nicholas  and  his  predecessor  was  as  notorieos  air 

g2 
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that  of  Junius,  or  of  Peter  Pindar,  to  George  the 
Third ;  and  that  the  antipathy  which  Nicholas  en- 
t^rtained  towanis  him  was  as  obvious  as  that  of 
G^^nre  the  Third  towards  Wilkes !  Who  could 
believe  that  one  of  tlie  last,  and  of  course  unpub- 
lished productions  of  Poushkin,  contained  two  lines 
which  translate  nearly  as  follows  : — "  The  palest 
h*Hp  that  sMrds  its  dingy  influence,  woidd  grow  into 
a  fh-rkiis  li^ht^  illuminating  all  humanity ,  if  the 
7*<?r  ticgltd  from  it  ?^  Even  the  fact  of  Poush- 
kin*s  ha\-insr  perished  in  a  duel,  is  one  upon  which 
writers  in  Bussia  will  not  venture,  though  it  will 
naturallv  be  asked,  what  motive  could  the  Russian 
government  have  in  concealing  that  Poushkin 
|>erished  in  a  duel  with  his  brother-in-law  ?  To  this 
it  mav  be  answered, — an  interest  so  indirect  as 
scarce  to  be  conceivable,  but  still  the  same  which 
makes  the  government  bulletins  publish  the  most 
pal|>able  falsehoods  in  the  face  of  the  whole  capital, 
to  extenuate  every  serious  accident  which  happens 
beneath  its  very  eyes ;  as,  for  instance,  since  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  when  the  storm  in  the  Gulph 
of  Finland  capsised  hundreds  of  boats  rettuning 
from  Peterhoff;  when  the  great  booth  at  the  Easter 
fair  was  consumed,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectators  in  it ;  and  when  a  fearful  collision  took 
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place  upon  the  Zarskoe-Zelo  railway .  On  all  these 
occasions  the  government  papers  stated  the  loss 
with  anits  instead  of  scores.  These  accidents  were 
a  reflection  on  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities, 
which  in  that  country  affects  to  care  for  everything ; 
and  the  duel  of  Poushkin,  like  all  other  duels,  was 
against  the  imperial  ukase  ;  therefore  the  scandal 
of  this  violation  must  not  be  popularised.  It  may, 
however,  hence  be  judged  how  far  the  Russian 
cabinet  may  have  succeeded  in  mystifying  truths 
important  for  it  to  conceal,  when  it  has  been  so 
easy  for  it  during  eight  or  nine  years  to  keep  in 
obscurity  a  fact  so  remarkable  and  public,  relating 
to  a  man  who  holds  the  same  place  amongst  the 
national  writers  as  Peter  the  Great  amongst  the 
Russian  sovereigns  and  administrators,  or  Suwarrow 
amongst  Russian  commanders. 

Let  us  now  briefly  sketch  the  life  and  death  of 
Poushkin,  as  gathered  from  those  who  lived  in  his 
intimacy,  and  as  given  by  them, — ^not  to  some 
travelling /f^/(fra/e2/r,  for  whose  impressions  they 
would  have  been  responsible, — ^not  as  policy,  or  re- 
gard for  the  poet^s  family,  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
censorship  would  lead  them  to  misrepresent  facts  ; 
but  as  they  are  current  in  their  private  conversations 

Poushkin  was  bom  in  1799,  either  at  Moscow, 
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or  at  Pskov.  He  studied  in  the  Lyceum  of  Zar- 
skoe-Zelo^  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  like  every 
scion  of  a  noble  family,  entered  the  goverraent 
service.  His  early  associations  caused  him  to  im- 
bibe, like  all  educated  Russians,  a  profound  disgust 
for  the  institutions  of  his  country,  in  addition  to  a 
boldness  in  expressing  it,  far  more  unusual. 

Though  Poushkiu  began  to  write  in  the  mildest 
part  of  Alexander's  reign,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek 
anvtliins:  which  bears  even  a  semblance  of 
direct  hostility  to  the  government,  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  then,  as  at 
the  pregicnt  hour,  no  printer  dare,  under  pain  of 
capital  punishment,  print  anything  which  has  not 
the  written  approbation  of  the  censor.  Never- 
tlieless,  he  was  so  free  in  his  conversation, — so 
bitter  in  his  epigrams,  which  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  that  as  the  rule  of  Alexander  grew  daily 
more  severe,  about  1820,  he  was  banished  to  the 
Crimea.  In  1823,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
Pskov,  his  native  place.  About  this  period,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  the  nobility,  he  joined, 
though  without  taking  any  prominent  part,  in 
the  secret  societies,  presided  by  the  heroic  Pestel. 
On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  when  the  insur- 
rection broke  out,  Poushkin  determined  to  draw  the 
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sword  and  join  the  conspirators,  being  only  prevented  j 

by  the  obstinate  superstition  of  the  slave,  his  coach-  'j 

man,  vfho  alarmed  at  some  unusual  omen,  or  perhaps 

aware  of  his  niaster^s  real  destination,  threw  hinic^elf 

down  npon  the   road,  telling  his  lord  to  puni.sh 

liiin  as  he  thought  fit,  but  resolutely  refusing  to 

proceed.      Through  this  incident,  which  the  poet 

often  related  to  his  intimates,   and  which  made 

a  profound    impression  on    his     mind,    he    was 

delayed  till  the  hour  the  rebellion  had  been  quieted,  I 

and  was  consequently  saved,  being  only  compro-  ( 

miaed  in  the  same  manner  as   thousands,  whose  | 

participation  was    too  vague,    and  whose  number 

too  formidable  for  punishment  to  reach.  | 

About  1828,  Poushkin  was  banished  by  Nicho- 
las to  the  Caucasus,  during  the  campaign  of 
Pa;skevitch ;  and  it  was  in  this  exile  that  ho 
wrote  the   ode  to  the  Caucasus,     cited    by   Mr.  • 

Shaw,  who  of  course  forbears  all  mention  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  gathered  his  in- 
spiration. 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  could,  however,  only 
imbibe  erroneous  notions  of  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  from  the 
selection  made  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Poushkin  was  not 
allowed  to   publish  anything  which  had  a  liberal 
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tendency,  so  that  it  was  only  here  and  there  that 
an  allusion  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
censorship,  and  only  wrapped  up  with  many  ortho- 
dox opinions.  In  one  of  these  few  instances,  in 
Poushkiirs  ode  to  Napoleon,  in  which  Mr.  Shaw 
sees  nothing  but  the  exulting  inspiration  of  a 
Rmsian  poet^  he  allows  all  the  part  tliat  was  dan- 
irerous  in  the  original  to  evaporate  in  his  translation, 
rendering  the  last  verses  : 

But  sliame  and  cui-ses  withont  number, 

Upon  that  reptile  head  be  laid  ; 
Whose  insults  now  shall  vex  the  slumber 

Of  him — that  sad  discrowned  shade  ! 
No,  for  his  trump  the  signal  sounded, 

Her  glorious  race  when  Russia  ran ; 
His  hand,  'mid  strife  and  battle,  founded  . 

Eternal  liberty'  for  man ! 

Now  Mitzkiavit<3h,  the  personal  friend  of  Poui«h- 
kin,  thus  translates  this  passage  : 

Let  him  be  branded  with  the  stamp  of  shame,  who 
shall  breathe  one  reproach  against  his  discrowned  shade ! 
Glory  to  him  !  for  he  revealed  to  Russia  its  miglity  des- 
tinies, and  from  his  prison-house  announced  an  era  of 
unending  liberty. 

Imiru  vecznuji  avobodu 
Iz  miriaka  ssylki  zavetil. 


Linjjuasre. 


I 
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During  the   exile   of   Poushkin,    however,    his 
ppularity    had    so     far    exceeded    that    of    any 
writer  who  had  preceded  him,  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  nation  had  already    judged  him  as  the 
first  of  its  poets.      From  the  palace  of  the  noble 
to  the  shed  of  the   trader,    wherever  men    could 
read  them,  his  works  found  their  way.  Eventually, 
it  is  said,  that  as  many  as  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  his  complete  works  were   sold,  an 
amount    which   appears   prodigious   in  a  country 
where  assuredly  fewer  of  its  natives  are  acquainted 
w^ith  the  use  of  letters,  than  would  be  found  in  the 
Tiiited    Kinirdora     conversant    with   the    French 


At  length  it  became  so  obvious,  that  Poushkin  i 

waa  the  greatest    of  Russian    writers     who   had  J 

hitherto  appeared,   that  Nicholas  could  no  longer  • 

fail  to   perceive    that,     like   Karamsin,   he    must  i 

r-flect  more  credit  on  his  reign  than  the  littera-  \ 

ffurs  who  were  declared  to  have  rendered  Augustan  , 

the  age  of  his  grandmother  Catherine. 

When  the  poet  could  do  honour  to  the  emperor, 

the  emperor    prudently  delighted    to   honour  the 

[mH.     He  called  him  from  exile,  appointed  him 

to  write  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  a 

Ii-n«ion  of  about  two  hundred  poimds  per  annum, 

g5 


-••^•ri  fi-'fiiL  L*  T..fcr^i£  !«:iTy  in  rc^ubles ;  and  ex- 
•Mn::Cfr»i  li^ni  ^:ca  th*  «n>--»r^hip,  bv  declarinir 
•rhas  b»  w».-cli  pff^:aiI:T  be  hi$  censor.  Tt  may 
r^ifcllT  b»»  :—.i.na'*d.  thai  the  necessity  of  submit- 
tir^  !il:<  writlii^  to  the  emperor  before  publication, 
whyx  E»:«  b^in^  literary  in  his  ta^te,  referred  them 
pfTT:i2etT  to  :hip  eeasi-Vs  ofi.**,  laid  an  embargo  still 
ia?>f^  5^r{.t  aiKMi  his  pen.  Poushkin,  who  dared 
n-.^  rvnise  ihe??^  h'Miours,  felt  offended,  rather  than 
ttatterea  by  the  grocss  attempts  to  cajole  him.  Neither 
•rvMiId  Nicholas  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  man,  on 
wh<>m  he  iK>w  chose  to  confer  his  fiivours ;  it  soon 
became  bruited  about,  how  disdainfully  he  had 
expressed,  that  Poushkin,  in  consideration  of  his 
talent,  was  to  be  allowed  all  the  unbounded  free- 
dom of  speech  which  may  be  allowed  to  one  po«t, 
or  to  one  jester,  but  which  was  to  constitute  no 
precedent  for  others. 

Poushkin,  like  Alexander  Dumas,  was  a  mu- 
latto. His  grandfather  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Negro  Hannibal,  long  the  buffoon  of  Peter 
the  great,  who,  at  length  great  in  his  naacter's 
favour,  had  without  difficulty  allied  himself  to  a 
great  Russian  family,  founding  the  house  of  Ad- 
nibaloff,  and  acquiring  eventually  the  comaaand  of 
fleets  and  armies  ;    and  this  allusion  stung  him 
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to  the  quick.     His  pen  was  bound   by  a  double 
censorship,  and  when  he    attempted  to  use   the 
liberty  of  speech  accorded  to  him,   he  found  that 
no  one  dared  Hsten  to  him,   for  his  hearers  were 
not  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  lending  ear  to 
his  remarks.     Poushkin    often  complained  in  bit- 
terness of  heart,  of   this   tantalising   restriction. 
Like  Demosthenes,   and  alas,  like  the  majority  of 
tho??ewho  have  been  gifted  with  eloquence  of  the  pen 
or  tongue,  Poushkin  had  no  enduring  resolution. 
He  was,  besides,  essentially  a  creature  of  impulse ; 
thouffh  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  had  resolved 
to  risk  his  life  in  the  rebellion,  and  though  fre- 
quently aften^^ards  h©  circulated  epigrams,  which, 
according  to  the  humour  of  his  sovereign,  might 
have  doomed  him  to  the  mine  if  they  had  reached 
his  ear;   still,    he    sank  into    despondency,  and 
learned  habitually  to  bow  to    the  restraints  sur- 
ronnding  him. 

When  in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  had 
;nven  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  seems  often  to  have 
become  alarmed  at  his  own  rashnsss,  and  subse- 
quently to  have  endeavoured,  like  Krilof  in  his 
fables,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  despot,  by 
'iome   productions   which   might  meet    favour   in 
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his  eyes.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  with 
his  ode  on  the  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the  RussiaDS, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  some  lines  which  had  been  bniited 
abroad,  somewhat  similar  to  his  epigram  on  5ichi>- 
las  and  the  lanthom. 

Poushkin  died  the  victim  of  a  domestic  tnuredv, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  solely  by  the  inconsiderate 
ealousy  which  he  seems  to  have  inherited  with 
the  blood  of  Africa  mingled  in  his  veins  wth 
the  Sclavonic  ;  or  at  least,  like  Othello,  from  the 
malignity  with  which  this  feeling  was  worked 
upon. 

So  universally  known,  and  popularly  related 
in  its  minutest  details,  is  this  unhappy  episode, 
throughout  the  Russian  empire,  that  referring  as 
it  does  to  so  remarkable  a  man,  the  author 
conceives  himself  at  liberty  briefly  to  recall  the 
many  features  of  the  story,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  indecorously  overstepping  the  cirele 
which  divides  biographic  or  historical  narratinii 
from  private  scandal. 

Poushkin,  according  to  the  current  version,  had 
married  one  of  two  fair  sisters.  A  M.  Danzas. 
the  connexion  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  at  the  court 
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of  St.  Petersburg,  and  wl|o  liad  taken  service  in 
the  imperial  guard,  was  a  constant  visitor  in  the 
\m'Vs  family,  and  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friend- 
ship with  himself,  when  his  jealousy  was  roused 
by  an  anonymous  communication,  reproaching 
him  with  blindness  in  not  perceiving  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  the  young  foreigner  and  his 
wife. 

Pou.shkin  called  on  Danzas  for  an  explanation, 
iud  was  met  by  the  defence,  that  the  visits  of  the 
latter  were  addressed  to  his  wife'*s  si.ster.  '^Then  mar- 
H'  her,"'  said  Poushkin  ;  and  the  young  guardsman 
married  her;  thus  restoring  harmony  to  the  fa- 
mily whose  quiet  he  had  disturbed,  and  of  which 
he  now  became  a  member.  But  this  state  of  thinirs 
'lid  not  la«t  long,  for  the  anonymous  lago  of  our 
pjet,  poisoned  his  repose  with  letter  after  letter, 
reproaching  him  with  complaisance,  till  goaded  into 
madness  by  his  jealousies  and  doubts,  in  one  of  these 
paroxysms,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  test  the 
hot  of  his  wife''s  guilt,  which,  whether  borrowed 
from  the  plot  of  a  French  vaudeville,  or  occurring 
spontaneously  to  the  jealous  poet  and  the  farce 
writer,  or  borrowed  by  the  latter  from  the  story 
of  Poushkin,  tlie  author  has  no  means  of  doter- 
niininf;   though    distinctlv    rememberinc:  that  an 
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identical  incident  furnishes  the  plot  of  a  comic 
piece,  and  of  the  tragedy  of  real  life  which  de- 
prived Russia  of  its  greatest  literary  illustni- 
tion. 

Poushkin,  having  dismissed  the  attendants 
rose  from  the  meal  at  which  he  had  been  sittin-' 
with  hia  wife  and  brother-in-law,  and  snuffing  out 
one  of  the  tapers  by  design,  purposely  extinguish- 
ed the  other  in  his  attempt  to  light  it.  He  then 
hurriedly  blackened  his  lips  with  a  burnt  cork,  and 
kissmg  his  wife  in  the  dark  upon  the  lips,  quitted 
the  room  to  seek  a  light  m  the  apartment  bevond. 
On  retuniing  with  a  light  he  found  the  lips  of 
M.  Danzas  blackened. 

The  violence  of  his  ardent  temperament  now 
knew  no  bounds.  Deaf  to  all  protestations  of 
innocence,  he  proceeded  to  such  extremities  as  left 
his  brother-in-law  no  choice  but  to  meet  him. 
The  poet  fell  by  his  adversary's  pistol,  but,  though 
mortally  wounded,  is  said  to  have  raised  himself 
up,  to  aim  steadfastly  at  his  relative,  before  he 
sank  insensible.  Such  is  the  popular  vereion  of 
this  story,  true  b  the  main  particulars. 

Poushkin  lingered  a  few  days,  and  beowno 
reconciled  both  to  his  wife  and  to  Danzas,  who 
always  strenuously  denied  all   foundation   for  the 
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suspicions  of  the  hapless  poet,  and  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  in  his  agitation,  Poushkin  had 
hurriedly  kissed  his  lips  instea<l  of  those  of   his 

wife. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  his  wound  was 
mortal,  the  emperor  wrote  to  him  the  letter  cited 
by  Prince  Wiasemski,  advisinfj  him  to  die  as  a 
christian,  and  alluding  to  the  future  of  his  chil- 
dren. So  notorious  was  the  mutual  aversion  of 
these  men,  that  the  interpretation  of  this  unex- 
pected note  by  the  dying  Poushkin,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  means  to  influence  him  in  his  last 
momenta. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  last  words  of  such  a 
man,  whose  fate  could  only  add  to  his  celebrity, 
would  obtain  publicity  unusual  in  Russia,  and 
it  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the  poet,  who  had  so 
often  spoken  out  whilst  still  exposed  to  all  the 
t<^rrors  of  the  despot,  now  that  he  was  rapidly 
e.seaping  from  the  power  of  all  human  potentates, 
would  bequeath  to  his  countrymen  some  of  those 
withering  epigrams,  or  bitter  curses,  which  slaves 
gather  up  with  such  avidity  and  repeat  in  whis- 
pered tones  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The   last   hours    of    Pouslikin,    after    he    had 
forgiven  his    adversary,    were    spent    amidst  the 
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enit^v-Mir?  of  hLs   friends   to  reconcile  him,   not 
wid:  ht^Ten,  but  with  the  emperor. 

The  en:fK^n»r,  who  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
nlrht  is  unrtxl  by  his  restless  temperament  to 
humr  to  the  scene  of  any  accidental  fire  in  the 
metrp«:'!iss.  did  not  so  far  conquer  his  aversion  as 
to  come  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  poet,  but 
when  he  was  safelv  dead,  he  ^ve  him  a  matmificent 
funend,  and  honoured  bv  every  imasfinable  device 
the  clay  which,  less  than  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
his  imperial  mourner,  imprisoned  the  spirit,  of  the 
departed. 

The  appreciation  of  men  of  literary  talent  by 
Nicholas,  resembles  that  of  a  companion  of  the 
author's  in  a  certain  hunt,  who  after  sayins 
that  nothing  delighted  him  like  the  sight  of  a  boar, 
shut  himself  in  a  hut  when  the  game  was  on  foot, 
coming  out  to  gloat  over  it  when  it  was  laid  low, — 
explaining  that  he  loved  to  feast  his  eyes  on  such 
a  beast  when  dead — ^the  stuff  for  brawn  and  hams, 
— ^not  when  alive  and  dans^erous. 

Thus  the  only  real  benefits  and  honours  Xicho- 
las  has  conferred  on  the  writers  of  his  reign,  were 
on  Poushkin  when  he  was  a  corpse,  and  on 
Karamsin  when  dying.  In  £act,  no  sooner  was 
Poushkin  laid  in  his  grave,  than  one  of  his 
youthful  admirers,  seduced  bv  the  honours  which 
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his  imperial  majesty  now  vouchsafed  to  Poushkiii, 
addressed  an  ode  to  the  departed  poet.     That  it 
contained  no  political  allusion  or  impropriety,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  censorship  allowed 
it  to  be  published,  but  its   effect    was  far  from 
answering  the  expectations  of  the  author  of  this 
innocent  lucubration ;  for  the  emperor'^s  irritation 
was  such  when   he    found  an  embrvo  Poushkin 
aspiring  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased,  that  he 
caused  the  ill-starred  youth  to  be  banished  forth- 
with to  the  Caucasus.     The  poet's  memory  was 
already  identified  with  the  glories  of  the  prr-sent 
f^i;m ;  all  danger  from  his  sting  was  over,  and  so, 
like  a  collector  of  natural  history,  who  has  safely 
bottled    a    dead   scorpion,    but    who  unmercifully 
crushes  one  of  its  spawn,  the  emperor  displayed  a 
severity  which  had  the  intended  effect  of  deterring 
all  imitators. 

Whilst  still  on  the  subject  of  Poushkin,  it  may 
bf*  worth  while  to  enumerate  a  few  of  his  works, 
which  are  chiefly  as  follows  :  The  Rouslan  and 
Ludmila  ;  The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus  ;  Count 
Nouline  ;  Boris  Godunof,  a  Shaksperian  tragedy  ; 
The  Hurricane ;  The  Grabovnik ;  The  Revolt  of 
Pouiratcheff,  an  historical  work ;  The  Queen  of 
•Spades;  and  The  Oneghine,  in  eight  cantos, 
an  imitation  of  the  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  seems 
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in  the  manner  of  his  heron's  death,  to  have  singu- 
larly prognosticated  his  own  fate. 

Elsewhere    we    find     Marmier     prefacing   the 
arguments  of  Prince  Wiasemsky,    whose    words 
have  been  already  quoted,  by  observing,  "  that  the 
accusation  of  obscurantism  is  unjust  as  applied  to 
the  Russian  government,    and  that  though  it  be 
true  tliat  it  seeks  to    limit  the  manifestation  of 
public   opinion,    to  domineer    over  the   press,  to 
mutilate  it  when  it  takes  too  bold  a  flight,  to  gag 
it  w^hen  it  expresses  an  opinion    which  it  repro- 
bates ;    still  it  encourages  works  of  science,  and 
of    serious  literature.     It  has    caused  great  aiid 
iinportant  voyages  of  discovery  to  be  undertaken, 
and  it  has  liberally  rewarded  the  scientific  expe- 
ditions of  Krusenstem,  Davidoff,  and  Wrangel.^  In 
all   this  passage,    as  throughout  the  chapter,    a 
singular  confusion  is  made,  which  shows  how  the 
author  has  been    mystified.     When    he  talks  of 
the   Russian    government,  does  he  mean  that  of 
Catherine,  of  her  two  successors,  or  of  Nicholas  ? 
for  the  policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  with  regard 
to   the   enlightenment    of    the    nation,    is   now 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine,  and  very  difierent  from  what  it  ha." 
been  in  those  intervening  between  hers  and  the 
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present.     It  ia  obvious  that  this  confusion  must 
convey  an  impression  utterly  erroneous. 

Catlierine,  who  governed  for  herself,  was  at  least 
auring  the  greatest  portion  of  her  life,  sincerely 
desirous  of  fully  raising  her  subjects  to  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  those  in  the  most  civilised 
c(mntries,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  yet  unsc^red 
by  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution,  she  saw 
notliing  perilous  to  absolutism  in  the  most  com- 
pete enlightenment,  whilst  it  appeared  alike  more 
glorious  and  more  profitable  to  rule  millions  of 
civilised  men,  than  an  equal  number  of  human 
brutes. 

From  her  reign  to  that  of  Nicholas,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Russian  government  changed  in  this 
respect,  that  without  relinquishing  the  idea  of 
?ra(Jual]y  enlightening  its  subjects,  it  became  very 
jealous  of  the  political  effects  of  education  and  the 
press.  Hence  it  encouraged  scientific  works, 
whilst  prohibiting  all  social  or  political  discussion. 
^Vith  the  reign  of  Nicholas  commenced,  however,  a 
distinct  period,  of  which  the  tendency  is  decidedly 
and  unequivocally  ohscuranihm. 

The  principle  has  been  recognised,  that  instruc- 
tion is  dangerous.  Whilst  the  political  censorship 
^rows  daily  more  exclusive,     literature  is  in  the 
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narkt^l  maimer  dkcoorairtd,  Nat  only  i 
I  d':rprired  of  her  universities,  and  of  h« 
ieai»  of  instniction  ;  bat  in  Russia  Propi 
se  of  Nicholas  has  deprived  ibe  l>wer  cla^s* 
faculty  of  entering  the  snperior  schools, 

empire,  so  far  from  bting  in  a  state  of  pr^ 
IS  regards  public  education,  or  intellecm; 
ement.  La  onder  Nicholas  decidedly  rein 
J  frtim  the  position  it  occupied  under  hi 
Essors.  humble  as  that  may  have  been. 
■mier,  in  citing  the  works  aunuuUy  publUhct 
;3,  that  iQ  1820,  3,800  books  appeami  {n 
.llelled  year  in  the  Russian  literary  annal?) 
4,  only  264'.  This  was  the  close  of  Alex 
I  reign,  just  as  he  had  estahllshed  a  se^rf 

a  vigilant  censorship,  and  was  alarnied  h; 
cret  societies  of  the  nobility.  In  1S31 
Marmier  seems  to  have  chosen  as  one  oi  Ihi 
>ble  years  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  479  Kxiki 
ablished.  On  the  whole  it  exhibits  a  v-a* 
creaeing  diminution  from  the  amount  issiifC 
ie  press  in  that  part  of  Alexander's  relirn 
intervened  between  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
B  period  when  that  sovereign  abandoned  bi' 

theories  to  surrender  his   power    into  ihe 

of   violent  and  sanguinary  advisers.    Thf 
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jious  mi-rrase  of  all  kinds  of  publications   in 
'^intrie^  (luring  the  last  five-aud-twenty  years 
.     "  w  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
~  "Cance  of  tfiie  refropression  in  Russia. 


Tfae 


«hich  M: 
rable 


author  caiiiiot  help   hero  noticing  an  i 


arniier  translates  and  gives  with  conside- 
laiteif',  as  indicative  of  Russian  feeling, 
eadej— 


^'ti  of  wonders,  isle  of  pomp,  thou  art  an  ornament 
'"  'lie  universe, — the  brightest  emerald  that  gems  the 

IJreaiied  guardian  of  liberty !  Destructor  of  thy  foes, 
ll'f  Mean  wraps  thee  in  the  immenBity  of  iu  ^aves. 

^W  Ocean  botlomleaa  and  boundless,  and  inimical  to 
""'Mrth,  but  submissive  and  loving  unto  ibee! 

Swred  home  of  freedom,  blessed  land  that  thou  art, 
""^Uife  in  thy  leemiir^  populations,  what  freshness  in 
'^r  wealthy  fields! 

How  radiantly  the  crown  of  science  glitters  on  thy 
"'"K !  How  sonorous  and  noble  are  the  accents  oi'  thy 
\yn. 

Giitteiing  with  gold,  and  beaming  with  intelligence, 
tW  art  happy  and  wealthy,  nursed  in  luxury,  and 
Mrayed  in  strength  1 
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be   most  dUtant    turn    lowarda 
A,  mod  Mik  iFhat  new   laws   thou 


t  has  written  thus  far,  he  is 
unh  part  of  the  allusions  he 
r-.>iild  suffice  to  send  bim  to 
to  Siberia,  and  that  without 
?□  seeing  them  pass  the  c«iu 

re^'rta  l«  the  stratagem  of 
•t  during  the  Hundred  Days,  i 
ace  the  landing  of  Napoleon  f 
gress  towards  the  capital,  publ 
ulest  monster  that  ever  disgrs 
igain  let  loose  on  Franoe; 
>d  nearer  to  the  capital,  and 
re  alarmed,  he  made  known  t 
;  Corsiciui  ogre — that  the  nsur] 
'te  had  reached  such  and  snct 
that  the  emperor  Napoleon  ^ 
i'  journey  of  Paris." 
luctione  of  a  similar  nature, 
that  the  Russian  writers  have 
ublicity  to  one  cry  of  freedom, 
eal  to  their  countrymen,  nnii 
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sarbleJ  hy  some  qualifying  coDclusion  id  the  spirit 
(jf  their  gi>vi!rnnient.  Tliey  know,  besides,  t}iat  no 
alteutiun  whatever  is  paid  by  the  public  to  any- 
tliing  aJuhttory  of  a  dei:^pot!»<m,  or  vituperatire  of 
ita  eneiiiios.  They  are  aware  that  the  idea  of 
inspiring  the  Bti^^ian  people  with  a  thirst  for  nni- 
Tersal  eorw^ucst,  is  a  chimera  which  exists  only  in  the 
brain  of  Nicholaf,  and  on  the  li[>9  uf  his  courtiers, 
who  Biniulate  an  enthusia-siii  for  it,  in  the  same 
breath  tliat  they  a«sure  you  that  Paul  died  of  apo- 
plexy, or  that  Siberia  it*  a  second  Sybaris,  and  with 
IS  much  .''iiicerity  as  they  would  affect  to  believe,  if 
the  emperor  so  desired  it,  that  the  nation  wished  to 
-ribraoe  and  propagate  Mahomedauism.  Thus,  in  the 
'ommeiicement  to  the  Ode  to  England,  the  author 
las  addre^Bed  her  as  the  sacred  Iiome  of  freedom  ; 
le  ha«  reminded  his  countrymen  how  free  and 
lappy  and  how  powerful  this  land  of  independence 
n  ;  and  tht:n,  for  the  double  purpose  of  escaping  eon- 
iism  punishment,  and  of  being  allowed  to  make 
mblic  his  efiu.sion,  he  continues  hia  lyric  from 
chere  we  left  it  off. 

But,  because  thou  art  peifiilious,  because  ttiou  art 
jll  of  pride,  because  thou  bast  cherished  terrestrial 
lory  above  the  commandB  of  beavcu, 


.use  with  sacrilcgioug  hand  thou  hast  bound  I 
to  the  foot  of  a  perishalile  aiid  terreairial  thrc 
ij-  will  come,  and  that  day  U  not  distant,  i 
mp,  thy  purple,  and  thy  gold  will  vanish  i. 

lightnings  will  be  extinguished  in  thy  b: 
>rd  will  cease  to  glitter,  and  the  gift  of  lumt 
ts  will  be  withdrawn  from  thy  children. 
1,  reckless  of  thy  regal  flog,  the  sounding  n- 
d,  will  career  again  aecording  to  their  wild  cap 
God  will  choose  a  humble  people ;  ( 
IS,)  full  of  feith  and  miracles,  con6ding  t 
tiny  of  the  universe,  the  thunders  of  the  a 
!  inspirations  of  heaven. 

spirit  of  the  Kussian  breathes  Id  the  f 
this  ode — that  which  his  Tsar  would  n 
iiate  him  with  in  the  second ;  and  it  ' 
nee  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  the  poet  11 
ut  cultivation  to  know  that  the  church 
id  waa  presided  over  by  the  sovereign  oft 
f,  could  not  seriously  have  set  forth  t 
stance  ae  a  reason  for  the  providential  tra 
e  of  the  power  of  England  to  the  Bus^i 
,  whose  church  is  not  nominally,  but  d^spn 
lied  by  a  temporal  prince  in  the  person 
peror. 
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KriIi>£F  the  fabulist,  (who,  to  the  beat  of  the 
author's  belief,  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Doctor  Bowring),  during  some  forty  oi-  lifty 
Years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  first  commenced 
hk  literary  labours,  has  paased  through  periods 
wliec  the  censorship  has  been  indulgent,  compared 
to  its  present  vigour.  Tliure  have  even  been 
tirues  when  the  Russian  satirists  have  been  en- 
couraged to  attack  the  venality  of  the  smaller 
fry  of  office,  and  Griebogiedeff,  Kapinst,  (rogot, 
aud  other  petty  writers,  have  followed  in  this 
respect  in  the  footsteps  of  the  veteran  KriloiF. 
But  though  the  genius  of  Kriloff  is  eaaentially 
cauatic  and  satirical,  he  has  always  been  restrained 
bv  prudential  considerations ;  and  ever  alarmed  at 
his  own  danug,  where  he  has  shown  any  boldness  in 
one  of  hiif  fables,  he  directly  publishes  another  whieh 
contains  some  common-place  moral,  palatable  to 
ilie  absolute  spirit  of  his  government.  The 
author  has  not  KriloflTs  fables  before  him,  and 
speaks  only  from  recollection  in  instancing  the 
following ; — 

Krlioff  is  HI  »  dream  transported  to  the  gate 
of  Heaven,  where  the  good  and  evil  spirits  are 
disputing  for  the  soul  of  a  senator.  The  evil 
spirit  claims  him,  because  justice  has  been  basely 
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Derjavin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
therine, more  pompous  and  harmonious,  is  scarcely 
more  original  than  Lomonos(>ff,  yet  was  cited  till 
the  time  of  Poushkin  as  the  first  of  the  Russian 
poets.  In  this  reign  too  appeared  Karamsin  the 
historian,  one  of  the  few  prose  writers  ;  for  the 
Russian,  like  every  literature  in  its  infancy,  was 
then,  as  it  is  still,  chiefly  confined  to  poetry. 
Karamsin  is  principally  remarkable  as  having 
fixed,  reformed,  and  extended  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, which  till  his  time  could  scsrcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  written  tongue,  so  inadequate  was 
its  vocabulary  to  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas. 
His  history  of  Russia  is  a  work  of  research  and 
merit ;  the  credit  is  due  to  him]  of  having  spoken 
with  some  impartiality  of  Russian  sovereigns, 
wherever  the  period  was  not  too  near  our  own. 
Karamsin  enjoyed  the  private  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which  did  not,  however,  re- 
lieve  him  from  hb  penury  or  embwraasment. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  at  length  noticed 
by  Nicholas,  who  conferred  a  handsome  pension  on 
his  family.  JoukofiiBiky  is  a  mere  clever  trans- 
lator of  poetry  and  prose,  who  sometimes  rises  to 
the  rank  of  imitator,  and  plays  in  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  the  part  of  Lomonosoff  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. H  2 
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Kriloff  the  fabulist,  Karamsin  the  historian,  and 
Poushkin  the  poet,  are  therefore  alone  worth  citing 
in  the  literary  annals^  of  Muscovy. 

The  besetting  sin  of  all  its  productions  is  a 
want  of  originality,  in  which  they  differ  singularly 
from  those  of  the  Polish  muse.  Their  merit 
must,  however,  be  perhaps  considered  rather  as 
relative  than  positive, — ^rather  as  indicative  of  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  intellect,  which  like  a  plant 
piercing  the  surface  of  the  icy  soil,  makes  us,  in- 
stead of  seeking  for  the  fruit  it  bears,  marvel  that 
it  should  flower  in  the  frozen  air  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  judged  less  by  its  performance  than 
its  promise,  and  that  it  must  be  confessed  is  so 
great,  that  whenever  any  social  or  political  changes 
take  place  in  the  Russian  empire,  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  see  it  assuming  a  station  as 
important  in  the  literary,  as  it  does  now  in  the 
political  world.  Hitherto  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
very  restricted  extension  of  education,  which  under 
any  circumstances  would  limit  to  so  small  a  number 
those  who  could  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  letters, — everywhere  unprofitable,  but  in  Russia 
so  dangerous  that  few  of  the  Russian  popular 
writers  have  escaped  disgrace  or  exile,  at  one 
period  or  another  of  their  career. 
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But  iDiIependent  of  this  circnmatance,  ti 
inexorable  censorship  must  be  taken  into  accour 
which  effectually  cramps  and  limits  every  fiig 
of  genius,  smothering  it  in  the  bud  for  the  wa 
of  that  liberty  which  seems  to  be  ita  vital  atni 
sphere.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  t 
severest  penalties  to  restrain  the  press  bear 
analog  to  auch  an  institution  as  the  censors), 
as  imed  with  varying  rigour  in  Russia,  Austr 
and  Prussia.  The  general  tendency  of  the  mt 
elaborate  work,  or  the  minutest  article, — wh( 
Tolumes,  a  page,  a  sentence,  or  a  word  obj< 
tionable  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  the 
who  govern,  are  duly  weighed,  and  debar  t 
whole  or  the  part  from  the  possibility  of  publicit; 
since  nothing  can  be  printed  without  the  censo 
sanction.  With  this  restraint,  exercised  wi 
more  or  less  severity,  the  literature  of  Rus 
has  straggled  since  its  first  birth;  and  in  compari 
it  with  that  of  Poland,  it  is  only  fair  to  bear 
mind  that  nearly  all  the  most  remarkable  Poll 
authors  have  been  inspired  during  a  period  wh 
free  from  this  enthralment. 

NiemcewicE  and  Eozmian,  the  epic  a 
pastoral  poets  of  its  classic  school,  had  bt 
attained  their  manhood  before  the  first  subjugat 
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o(  Poland  by  the  Russians.  Lelewel  and  Mitz- 
kiavitch  began  to  write  before  Alexander  had 
virtually  abolished  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  before  he  had  established  the 
Russian  censorship,  which  has  been  ever  since 
continued  with  more  rigour  than  even  in  Russia. 
But  all  the  most  remarkable  works,  not  only  of 
Mitzkiavitch  and  Lelewel,  but  of  Krasinski  and 
Zaleski, — ^in  short,  all  the  most  glorious  portion  of 
the  Polish  literature, — ^has  been  written  in  the 
unbounded  freedom  of  exile.  Though  the  whole 
modem  literature  of  Russia  is  essentially  imitative, 
the  songs  of  the  people,  full  of  originality,  are  not 
to  be  confounded  in  this  category.  Gonunonly 
wanting  in  elevation,  they  are  distinguished  by 
a  simplicity  half  quaint,  half  touching,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  characterise,  excepting  by  the  French 
epithet  of  naif.  They  are  evidently,  however,  the 
production  of  a  people  divested  even  of  the  most 
distant  traditions  of  individual  pride  or  warlike 
spirit;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
allusion  is  here  made  only  to  the  ditties  and 
ballads  of  the  Muscovites,  not  of  the  Ruthenians, 
once  the  bulwark  of  Poland,  and  who  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  their 
Polish  lords,    after  long   social    wars,    achieved 
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iheir  freedom  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  » 
benumbing  despotism ;  but  without  forgetting 
these  evcDtfuI  antecedents  in  their  popular  songs. 
This  Rnthenian  literature  of  the  people,  which 
the  author  may  have  elsewhere  the  opportunity  of 
examining  with  the  reader,  ia  constantly  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Muscovitea,  of  which 
latter,  two  of  the  ballads  cited  by  Marmier  may 
be  talcen  as  characteristic  specimena :  the  one  as 
a  tradition  of  the  past,  the  other  as  an  iinpres^iion 
of  the  actual  fueling  of  the  people, 

SONO   OP  TUB   CAPTIVE   ROBDBB. 

Hush  !  hueb,  oh  green  foreit  my  mother,  trouble  not 
ay  tboughts,  for  to-morrow  I  must  appear  before  the 
terrible  jndge,  before  the  Tear  himself. 

Tbe  T»ar  will  say  to  me :  "Answer  me,  my  child  ;  tell 
me,  oh  son  of  a  peasant,  with  whom  thou  hast  led  thy 
robber  life?  how  many  were  thy  companions?" 

And  I  will  answer  him  :  "  Oh  Tsar,  my  hope  !  most 
Chrisban  Tsar,  I  will  tell  thee  the  whole  truth.  Com- 
panions I  bad  four.  One  was  the  dark  night,  another 
my  steel  blade,  the  third  my  good  steed,  and  the  fourth 
my  bended  bow.  My  messengers  were  arrows  hardened 
in  the  fire." 

Then  the   Tsar,    my  hope,  the  most  Christian  T^ar, 
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will  say  to  me  :  **  Honour  to  thee,  my  child,  who  know- 
est  how  to  rob  and  how  to  speak  so  well.  For  thy 
recompense  I  will  give  thee  a  good  present.  Thou 
shalt  have  a  palace  in  the  open  fields,  a  gallows  and 
a  hempen  rope." 

THB   RUSSIAN   IfOTHSB. 

(  Wko9e  child  is  taken  a»  a  aoldier.) 

Oh !  you  my  dear  children,  I  love  you  all  with  an 
equal  loye.  Behold  my  fingers  :  if  one  is  hurt  I  feel 
it  through  my  whole  body.  So  with  you,  my  childr^ 
my  heart  trembles  for  you  all ;  but  thou,  oh  my  darling, 
who  art  doomed,  why  art  thou  so  unfortunate  ?  Better 
would  it  have  been  that  thou  hadst  not  been  bom,  that 
I  had  never  fed  thee  from  my  bosom — better  would  it 
have  been  to  have  crushed  thee  at  thy  birth.  I  should 
have  grieved  less  to  bury  thee  by  the  hill-side,  and  to 
have  covered  thee  with  the  yellow  sand.  Now, 
bereaved  mother,  I  may  sing  like  the  cuckoo.  Ob ! 
what  troubles  await  thee,  my  beloved  ;  thou  art  young 
and  tender,  and  thou  wilt  feel  the  pangs  of  want,  thou 
wilt  suffer  cold  and  hunger,  and  thou  wilt  call  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  Tartars.  When  we  are  keeping 
holiday  all  my  children  will  be  near  me,  only  thou  wilt 
be  absent,  my  beloved  child.  Write  to  me,  not  with 
pen  and  ink,  but  with  thy  tears,  and  seal  thy  letter 
with  the  stamp  of  thy  exceeding  grief.  Spring  will 
return,  and  as  thy  companions  go  to  sport  in  the  green 


will  look    o 
companions 

Such,  w 
the  sen  til 
their  gov. 
ardour  ; 
perpetual! 
gratify  th 
serve  as  i 
and  indcp 

Henoe 
whose  br€ 
whilst  it  ii 
the  remain 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FINLAND  AND  ITS  LITJSRATUBE. 

Swedish  feding  in  Ftnland— Attempt  of  ^bt  EnasiMi  Gbbiaet  to 
neutnlise  it  by  the  resasdtatioii  of  a  Finnish  Nationality  tnd 
Literature— Famom  Bpic  Poem  of  the  Kalevmbn- CoUediaD  of 
the  Kanletetar. 

The  principality  of  Finland,  inhabited  by  an  abo- 
nginal  race,  extends  firom  within  a  few  hours^  sail 
of  Stockholm  up  to  the  gates  of  St.  Peteraborg^. 

Its  population  received  its  laws,  civilisation,  and 
religion  from  the  Swedes.  Its  higher  classes  are 
all  of  Swedish  origin ;  but  as  complete  an  amal- 
gamation has  taken  place  as  between  the  English 
population  in  Wales,  or  the  French  amongst  the 
Celts  of  Britanv. 

The  Swedish  language  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  maimer  as  the  English  or  the  French  in  those 
Celtic  countries.  Finland  was,  as  it  is  well  known, 
lost  to   Sweden  under  the   last  but   one   of  the 
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dynasty  of  Vasas,  an  obtuse  and  hasty,  bat  well- 
meaning  sovereign. 

It  was  occupied  by  Alexander  when  he  had  been 
forced  by  Napoleon  to  join  with  him  against  the 
atliea  with  whom  he  had  begmi  the  war,  and  lost  to 
Sweden  by  the  only  monarch  who  remained  faith- 
ful, in  the  continental  struggle,  to  his  engagements 
with  Great  Britain. 

Alexander  retained  possession  of  Finland,  not- 
withstanding his  private  assurance  at  the  time  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  appropriating  it. 

The  Finns  hare  never  ceased  to  regard  with  af- 
fectionate regret  the  period  of  their  union  with 
Sweden.  In  Sweden,  the  loss  of  Finland  rankles 
00  profoundly  in  every  Swedish  heart,  that  from 
Gottenburg  to  the  borders  of  Lapland  you  cannot 
name  the  subject  to  the  humblest  peasant  in  the 
remotest  hut,  without  seeing  that  the  prospect  of 
its  recovery  would  reconcile  him  to  any  sacrifice. 

Finland,  from  the  origin  of  one  part  of  its  popu- 
lation and  the  predilection  of  the  remainder,  from 
the  nature  of  its  surface,  so  chequered  by  rocks, 
lakes,  defiles,  forests,  and  rivers,  and  peculiarly 
anfitte4  for  the  action  of  MuscoTite  masses,  is  the 
most  favourable  ground  the  Swedes  could  choose 
the  theatre  of  a  successful  struggle. 
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Sweden  is  eyery  day  more  likely  to  increase  itt 
power  by  incorporating  the  sister  population  of 
Denmark)  with  its  comparative  wealth  and  excellent 
sailors)  in  a  common  union. 

The  Danish  and  Swedish  people,  long  divided  by 
the  conseqaences  of  a  family  fend,  are  identical  in 
race  and  language;  and  their  interests  are  the 
same.  The  prejudice  which  blinded  them  to  this 
fact  has  recently  been  rapidly  clearing  away,  and 
they  are  awakening  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  at  the  present  day  any 
political  combination  can  eventually  prevent  two 
neighbouring  people^  bent  on  fraternising,  from 
uniting.  This  Scandinavian  union  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  which  the  author  believes  first  to 
have  noticed  publicly  in  the  Revelations  of  Russia^ 
and  which  will  become  imminent  on  the  death  of  the 
present  king  of  Denmark,  is  gradually  occupying 
more  attention  in  the  north.  The  students  of  4ie 
universities  go  across  in  increased  numbers  to  visit 
each  other ;  and  the  consummation  so  much  to  be 
wished  for  has  become  a  universal  toast. 

In  Denmark,  where  all  public  demonstrations 
have  rather  reference  to  the  destiny  of  th%t  king- 
dom aft<3r  the  death  of  its  present  sovereign 
than  to  any  violent  changes  'during  his  lifetime, 
a  growing   spirit  of  liberalism    manifests  itself. 
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It  is  onlj  a  few  weeks  since  that  a  journalist  being 
condemned  for  a  severe  article  against  the  absolute 
monarch  of  Prussia  to  a  fine  of  near  £500,  on  the 
seizure-sale  of  his  library  to  defray  the  amount,  a 
gentleman  stepped  forward  and  bid  the  amount  for 
the  first  book  put  up  for  sale. 

The  eventual  results  of  a  Scandinavian  union, 
must  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  attempt  at  the  re- 
coveiy  of  Finland  by  Sweden ;  but  should  its 
accomplishment  be  long  delayed,  the  feeling  of  the 
Swedes  upon  this  subject  furnishes  Great  Britain 
with  the  means,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia, 
of  dealing  at  slight  cost  or  hazard,  a  serious  and 
irrecoverable  blow  at  that  empire. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  condition  of 
Sweden,  if,  in  event  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Crreat  Britain,  the  prospect  of  the  recovery  of 
Finland  were  held  out  to  its  people,  no  govern- 
ment could  resist  the  popular  movement,  whieli 
would  impel  it  to  join  with  England,  and  invade 
that  principality.  A  British  fleet,  and  a  Swedish 
army  mibsidised  by  England,  could  undoubtedly 
effect  the  conquest  of  this  territory,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  the  Russian  cabinet  could  make ;  and 
having  occupied,  permanently  retain  it. 

Cronstadt    is  built  on    a    Finnish   island,    and 
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though  fortified  with  every  care,  being  wholly 
artificial,  can  make  no  permanent  resistanee 
against  the  newly  introduced  means  of  destmction 
at  the  disposal  of  a  victorious  navy.  The  only 
defence  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  Gronstadt;  and  its 
occupation,  together  with  that  of  Finland,  leave 
the  capital  itself  at  the  invaders^  mercy,  and  must 
lead  to  its  abandcmment. 

War  with  Great  Britain  would,  besides,  at 
any  moment  rouse  Poland,  which  is  hourly  drawing 
nearer  to  the  renewal  of  a  single-handed  struggle 
with  the  Tsar ;  Turkey  would  at  aU  times 
be  eager  to  profit  by  such  an  eventuality;  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  could  play  the 
same  part  as  in  the  Baltic,  and  a  small 
military  expediton  might  deprive  Russia  of  her 
Georgian  provinces,  from  which  she  is  almost  cut 
off  by  the  Caucasian  mountaineers,  and  where  it 
is  four  times  more  difficult  and  expensive  for  her 
to  send  a  soldier,  than  it  would  be  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  author,  who  is  prepared  to  enter  elsewhere 
into  military  details  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the 
aggressive  means  to  which  he  makes  here  allusion^ 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  is  no  partisan  of 
war,  which  cannot  in  his  estimation  be  sanctioned 
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on  any  gronnda  of  national  interest,  jealousy,  or 
aggrandisement;  which  even  the  pretence  of  in* 
jured  national  honour  will  not  justify,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  undertaken  except  in  self-defence, 
or  for  the  common-weal  of  humaiiity . 

There  are  many  with  whom  this  consideration 
would  weigh  in  their  judgment  of  the  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  Gbeat  Britain  towards  the  Bussian 
despot,  if  it  were  not  for  the  popular  idea  that  he 
is  as  inaccessible  to  us  as  the  tyrant  of  Bokhara. 
It  is  to  assist  in  removing  this  strwge  misconcep- 
tion that  the  author  is  led  to  dwell  on  this  vul- 
nerable point  which  the  mutual  relations  of  Fin- 
Isnd  and  Sweden  offer  in  the  panoply  of  that 
gigantic  Russian  despotism,  to  which  might  be  so 
appropriately  applied  the  epithet  conferred  in  the 
whispered  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  on  its  imperial 
representative  when  passing  through  Germany,  of 
Der  Menschenfeindj  or  the  ^^  enemy  of  humanity.'''* 

On  the  national  feeling  of  the  Finns  of  tbem- 
aelves,  whose  character  the  author  has  sketched 
eUewhere, — ^a  patient^  hardy  race,  distinguished  for 
loyalty  and  fidelity, — ^naturally  depends  much  of 
the  facility  whidi  an  invasion  of  their  principality 
might  offer.     If  they  had  been  as  well  treated  by 
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their  new  masters  as  by  the  Swedes^  the  course  of 
time  would  have  reconciled  them  to  the  change. 
The  author  has  had  occasion  to  show  elsewhere 
how  Alexander  and  Nicholas  swore  successively  the 
maintenance  of  their  constitution,  and  how  both 
violated  this  oath  by  never  allowing  a  representa- 
tive body  to  assemble.  This  circumstance  recalls 
too  another  instance  of  the  misrepresentation  pre- 
valent in  the  public  press,  out  of  compliment  or 
through  fear  of  the  Russian  cabinet. 

A  Monsieur  Leou2on  le  Due,  a  modest  and 
timid  writer,  has  recently  published  a  work  on 
Finland,  in  which  he  gives  a  translation  of  the 
Kalevala,  whether  from  the  Finnish,  or  from  the 
Swedish  translation  of  Gastren  he  does  not  men- 
tion. In  his  account  of  the  government  of  Finland, 
he  states  that  Alexander  promised  to  mantain  the 
Finnish  constitution,  and  cites  his  manifest  to  that 
effect ;  he  further  mentions  with  apparent  approba- 
tion, that  Nicholas  graciously  confirmed  it  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  also  gives  the  text  of 
his  ukase. 

But  he  utterly  omits  to  say  that  this  promise 
was  never  fulfilled, — the  grievance  of  which  the 
Finns  so  bitterly  complain;  thus  naturally  leav- 
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ing  his  reader  to  infer  that  these  two  sovereigns 
had  respected,  instead  of  virtually  abrogating  the 
Finnish  constitution,  in  the  face  of  a  pledge  so 
solemn.  Alexander  otherwise  pursued  towards 
that  country  a  system  of  conciliation ;  the  exemp- 
tion from  duties  was  guaranteed  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  yexatfous  tyranny  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  police  restrained  within  tolerable 
boands.  The  impatience  of  Nicholas  soon  began 
to  tighten  the  rein.  Directly  after  his  accession, 
he  abolished  the  committee  for  Finnish  affairs,  and 
from  that  moment  the  country  was  gradually 
Bossianised,  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  mechanism  by  which  the  remainder 
of  the  empire  is  administered,  was  introduced  by 
slow  degrees. 

The  long  peace  succeeding  to  so  many  years  of 
war,  the  exemption  from  duties,  and  the  trade  with 
the  capital,  consoled  the  Finns  for  their  political 
restrictions  by  an  unusual  increase  of  material 
prosperity.  But  this  has  been  over-rated ;  and  if 
we  compare  the  progress  of  semi-republican  Nor- 
way, a  poorer  country,  divested  of  many  of  the 
same  advantages  as  Finland,  we  may  infer  that  this 
would  have  been  at  least  the  same  if  still  united 
to  Sweden.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
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foi^gotten  that  the  exemption  from  heavy  daties, 
by  rendering  it  a  vast  free  port,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  its  increasing  wealth ;  but  these  were 
only  guaranteed  for  a  cwtain  term  of  years. 

This  term  expired  since  the  author  had  last 
occasion  to  advert  tor  Finland,  and  as  he  prognosti- 
cated, the  first  step  taken  by  Nicholas  was  to 
deprive  it  of  these  advantages.  After  taking  this 
step,  which  practically  tanght  his  Finnish  subjects 
the  value  of  the  representHtive  forms  withheld 
from  them,  it  was  discovered  that  the  expense  of 
a  sufficient  custom-house  establishment  along  a 
coast  of  a  thousand  miles,  would  exceed  the  in- 
comings of  the  customs,  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
tariff  was  again  relaxed.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  with  the  increasing  severity  of  its  administra- 
tion, and  aware  of  the  danger  of  indisposing  this  po- 
pulation, the  plan  has  been  devised  in  the  imperial 
cabinet,  of  resuscitating  and  playing  off  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Finns  against  that  of  the  Swedish 
middle-class,  and  of  neutraUsing  thereby  the  Swe- 
dish feeling,  still  so  obstinately  prevalent  in  that 
country. 

It  is  thus,  that  on  the  other  ^side  of  the  Fmnidb 
gulph,  the  Lettonian  peasantry,  and  their  German 
priesthood  and  nobility,  are  skilfully  made  to  keep 
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eaeh  other  in  check.  But  there  is  only  an  ap- 
parent suniUtude  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  Baltic 
proTincee,  the  Teutonic  knights  reduced  the  con* 
qnered  inhabitants  to  private  senritade,  and  shared 
them  out  like  cattle ;  as  in  parts  of  Ireland,  a 
fierce  animosity  larks  in  the  bosoms  of  the  pea- 
aantry  against  this  strange  race  of  oppressors,  and 
may  be  easily  worked  upon. 

Finland,  on  the  contrary,  was  equitably  goTemed 
as  a  Swedish  province, — all  the  reooUections  of  her 
drilisation  and  her  glories  are  identified  in  her 
happy  association  with  the  mother  country.  It  is 
therefore  as  idle  to  attempt  to  detach  the  affections 
of  Finland  firom  Sweden,  by  reference  to  a  nation- 
ality lost  in  the  night  of  time,  or  to  traditions 
connected  with  paganism,  as  it  would  be  for  the 
French,  if  in  possession  of  Cornwall,  to  make  its 
inhabitants  forget  their  separation  from  England, 
by  encouraging  homely  songs  in  their  native 
dialect,  or  popularizing  a  poem  filled  with  the 
mythologic  legends  of  the  Druids. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  Finnish  national  literature,  a  brief 
analysis  with  extracts  from  the  Kalevala  and 
Kanteletar  is  herewith  given, — the  one  an  ancient 
epic  in  two-and-thirty  books,    the  other  a  collec- 
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tion  of  the  lyrics  of  the  people.  The  fonner, 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  singular  and  inte- 
resting production,  may  gratify,  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  author^s  argument. 

The  Ealevala — so  called  either  from  Kawa  the 
father  of  the  Finnish  gods,  the  gigantic  Saturn 
of  its  mythology,  or  from  Kalewala  the  Finnish 
Olympus — ^is  a  collection  of  poetic  myths,  gathered 
like  the  songs  of  Homer,  or  as  those  of  Ossian 
were  once  supposed  to  have  been  by  Macpherson, 
from  the  oral  traditions  of  the  people,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Doctor  Lcennroth,  and  published  by  him 
a  few  years  since.  The  antiquity  of  the  whole  of 
it  is  very  great,  as  it  winds  up  with  the  legend  of 
Mariatta  the  gentle  virgin,  who  swallows  a  berry, 
and  conceiving,  brings  into  the  world  a  child, 
which  usurps  the  empire  of  the  god  Wainamoinen. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  to  mistake  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  first  tradition  of  Christianity, 
dispelling  the  darkness  of  heathenism  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  obvious  that  the  last  portions  of  the 
poem  can  have  been  composed  no  later  than  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Finland.  There  are  allusions  made  in  other 
parts  of  it   to    the  invasions  of   Russia    by   the 
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Northmen,  which  occurred  in  the  ninth  century ; 
and  some  even  see  cause  to  retrace  the  origin 
of  the  first  portions  of  it  beyond  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  substantial  reason  to  be 
given,  why  these  traditions,  orally  handed  down 
for  nine  centuries  as  they  contain  incontestible 
proofiB  of  having  been,  may  not  in  a  like  manner 
have  commenced  and  been  transmitted  from  mouth 
to  mouth  nine  centuries  previously. 

This  poem  of  the  Kalevala,  though  singularly 
disjointed,  obscure,  and  confused,  may  be  termed 
an  epic,  because  all  the  episodes  which  it  contains 
refer  to  the  adventures  of  the  god  Wainamoinen, 
of  which  the  thread  is  never  entirely  lost  from  the 
commencement  to  the  te^ination.  It  is,  however, 
an  epic  almost  wholly  mythologic,  or  at  least 
human  personages  are  only  casually  introduced, 
and  chiefly  in  the  character  of  sorcerers. 

It  IB  compared  to  the  Odyssey  by  some  of  the 
learned  Finns,  who  in  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
even  give  it  precedence.  Though  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  but  a  Finn  to  acquiesce  in  this  judgment, 
the  Kalevala  must  be  admitted  as  an  interesting 
monument,  of  a  distant  age  and  of  a  numerous 
people,  which  probably  overspread  a  large  portion 
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of  Europe  long  before  it  was  occupied  by  its 
present  races,  and  of  which  the  only  notable 
remnant  is  now  to  be  found  in  Finkmd,  though 
slender  branches  separated  from  it,  and  .plunged 
in  barbarism,  still  exist,  scattered  over  Siberia 
and  the  north-east  of  Europe.  This  poem  is  also 
peculiar,  and  origimd,  though  in  some  punge. 
its  style  is  biblical,  and  seems  to  point  to  an  orien- 
tal origin. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  striking  beauties, 
and  many  more  are  probably  lost  to  the  modem 
reader,  through  the  unintelligibility  of  the  allego- 
ries and  aUusions  with  which  it  is  filled,  whilst 
in  a  translation  the  harmony  of  the  Tersification, 
one  of  its  chiefeet  charms,  is  necessarily  lost  upon 
a  stranger.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  oatline 
of  the  construction  of  this  poem,  without  some 
slight  explanation  of  the  Finnish  mythology, 
which  is  peculiar,  though  bearing  some  traces  of 
haying  been  derived  either  from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
or  from  a  common  source.  We  must  howeTer 
admit  it  to  be  less  poetical  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  less  gloomily  grand  than  that  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. 

It  mixes  up  the  weird  with  the  terrible,   and 
though  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  the  most 
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gross  apparent  abearditiee,  which  may  be  foil  of 
meanmg  lost  to  us,  ita  most  solezan  sapersti- 
tions  are  often  chequered  by  images  irresistibl  j 
ludierouji. 

All  the  Finnish  gods,  whenever  their  deeds  or 
history  are  recorded,  appear  so  freqnently  in  the 
character  of  sorcerers,  that  the  attributes  of  the 
godhead  seem  inextricably  confounded  with  the 
power  of  the  magician. 

They  blend  in  a  tsu  greater  degree  than  the 
gods  of  the  Gh-eek  mythology,  or  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Edda,  the  weaknesses  of  the  man  with 
their  god-like  character;  rather  wizards  than 
deities,  the  art  with  which  they  use  their  spells 
and  incantation  seems  chiefly  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  with,  and  triumph  over  mortals  and  in- 
ferior spirits. 

There  is,  besides,  so  much  of  contradiction  and 
obscurity  in  all  the  Finnish  myths ;  there  ap- 
pear to  be  so  many  words  of  which  the  signifi- 
cation is  either  changed  or  lost,  that  a  perfectly 
distinct  idea  cannot  be  formed  with  certainty, 
even  of  the  attributes  of  the  principal  deities, 
respecting  which,  the  notions  of  the  singers  of 
the  runes  themselyes  differ  perhaps  as  much  as 
those  of  their  modem  commentators. 
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Jumala  is  the  god  of  clouds  and  thunder; 
Wainamoinen  of  poetry  and  music.  They  repre- 
sent the  Jupiter  and  ApoUo,  but  it  is  uncertain 
which  of  the  two  was  the  supreme  being. 

Kara  the  giant,  the  father  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  bears  some  analogy  to  Saturn.  lUmarinen 
the  eternal  blacksmith  to  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Tuoni  is  the  god  of  death,  the 
giant  Hisii,  of  evil ;  Akto  is  the  king  of  the 
waters ;  Tuopio,  of  the  woods ;  Matha-Teppo,  of 
the  roads.  The  storm  is  represented  by  an  eagle. 
Mehilainen  is  a  beneficent  bird,  small  and  frail 
as  the  humming-bird,  but  ever  bearing  on  its  tiny 
wings  the  balm  and  antidote  for  sickness,  suffer- 
ing, and  the  spells  of  evil. 

Besides  these,  the  mighty  sorcerers  and  wizards, 
there  are  numerous  other  gods ;  and  every  lake, 
stream,  hill,  or  valley, — ^in  fact,  all  animate  or 
inanimate  things  have  their  good  and  evil  spirits. 

On  this  account  everything  is  personified  in  their 
mythic  poety.  The  boat  laments  upon  the  shore, 
— ^the  lonely  tree,  isolated  in  the  clearing,  mourns 
and  complains, — the  road  converses  with  the  god, — 
the  iron  in  the  furnace  has  a  voice,  and  in  its  uses  a 
volition. 

But  besides  these  passages,  full  of  originality  and 
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beaatj,  we  find  the  witch  of  Pohja,  whose  spellii 
can  baffle  the  goda,  sweeping  up  the  dust  upon  her 
floor  into  a  brazen  pan.  The  god  Wainamoinen 
coeks  his  hat  gaillardly  upon  one  side, — ^he  laves 
his  thumb  and  purifies  his  fingers  before  astonishing 
all  nature  with  the  harmony  of  his  song. 

The  goddess  of  the  woods  draws  on  her  blue 
stockings,  and  arrays  herself  in  red  ribbons,  when 
irresistibly  attracted  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  the 
god. 

lUmarinen,  another  divinity,  in  the  spirit  of 
Hudibras,  seriously  declares  that  a  man  is  safer 
cased  in  steel,  and  that  he  prefers  to  go  by  land 
rather  than  risk  himself  upon  the  water. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Nicholas  or  his  ad- 
risers  think  these  images  calculated  to  efface  from 
the  minds  of  the  Finns  the  recollection  of  the 
freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  the  glories  they  achieved, 
when,  united  to  the  Swedes,  they  fought  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  armies  of  the  great  Gustav 
Adolph  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
north. 

The  Kalevala  is  divided  into  two-and-thirty 
runes.  Like  all  Finnish  poetry,  both  ancient  and 
modern^  its  verse  is  alliterative  instead  of  being  in 
blank   or  rhymed ;    but  from  the  nature  of  the 
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language,  this  singular  kind  of  versification  is 
full  of  harmony ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  hdiiij 
with  which  it  is  improvised  by  the  peasantry,  must 
be  of  easy  construction.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  first  rune  of  the  Ealevala, 
where  the  Lapland  wizard  lies  in  wait  for  the  god 
Wainamoinen,  and  shoots  the  blue  elk  on  which  he 
is  riding : 

'^  And  he  shot  his  shaft ;  but  it  rose  too  high. 
The  sky  was  rent,  the  arches  of  the  air  were  shaken. 
He  shot  a  second ;  but  it  fell  too  low :  it  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  earth — ^the  mother  of  men — 
down  to  Manala,  whose  vaults  it  made  to  tremble,^ 
&c. 

It  would  be  versified  in  the  Finnish  by  making 
most  of  the  words  in  one  line  begin  with  the  same 
letter.     As  for  instance : 

^Shooting  a  «haft  it  soared  ao  high. 

That  it  «mote  the  sky  and  ^vered  its  arch  ; 

Then  speeding  a  second  it  «unk  too  low. 

And  (/eeply  cfescending  down  through  the  dnrk  earth — 

Of  mortal  man  the  mighty  mothciv-r 

ifade  Mancdai  murmuring  vaults  to  quiver ; 

Tlien,  with  /raer  aim,  his  /bird  shaft  he  shot  thnmgh 

The  &lue  Quoding  elk  by  the  hero  bestridden. 
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The  first  rune  of  the  Kalerala  opens  with  the  birth 
of  the  god  Wainamoinen,  after  having  been  thirty 
years  imprisoned  in  his  mother'^s  womb.  He 
immediately  creates  himself  a  courser — a  blue  and 
gigantic  elk — on  which  he  rides  towards  the  sea- 
shore. But  there  a  Lapland  wizard  lies  in  ambush 
for  him ;  and  discharging  his  fatal  arrows,  kills  his 
strange  steed ;  and  the  dismounted  god  having 
fallen  into  the  sea,  wanders  for  seven  years  about 
the  waters. 


FINNISH  POETRY. 
THE    KALEVALA. 

First  Rune. 

^>^  A  Laplander — ^he  of  the  obliquely  glancing 
eye,  filled  with  a  malignant  hatred  which  had  long 
rankled  in  his  breast, — ^cherished  dark  thoughts 
agMUSt  the  venerable  Wainamoinen. 

''  Skilled  in  the  craft  of  fashioning  deadly 
weapons, — he  prepared  a  bow  by  means  of  fire. 

**'  Gold,  silver,  iron,-  and  steel  lent  to  his  work 
in  tumtheir  lustre  and  their  power.  Thus  did  he 
prepare  a  bow,  bright  to  the  eye,  and  costly  in  its 
price.     Inlaid  upon  its  back  a  horse  bristles  up 
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its  mane ;  another  speeds  along  on  that  part  which 
the  arrow  traverses.  A  bull  reposes  on  the  two 
wings  of  the  bow,  and  a  hai^e  crouches  near  the 
notches. 

^'  Then  he  prepares  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  adorn- 
ipg  each  with  a  triple  row  of  featheiis.  He  cuts 
them  carefully,  and  his  sons  attach  thereunto  the 
light  wing  of  the  sparrow,  the  swallow^s  tiny 
feathers. 

''  But  these  shafts,  who  will  harden  them,  what 
balsam  will  anoint  them  with  its  power ! 

''  The  black  venom  of  the  snake,  the  atrodouB 
poison  of  the  adder. 

^'  Wouldst  thou  know,  too,  how  the  feathers  are 
attached  to  the  shaft  wherewith  the  bow  is 
strung ! 

^^  With  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  hell-horse 
Hisii-rof  the  stallion  Lemmo. 

'^  The  shafts  are  ready ;  with  bow  in  hand,  and 
quiver  resounding  on  his  shoulders,  the  Lapluider 
wends  his  way. 

'^  He  reaches  the  cataract  of  the  fiery  torrent, 
the  whirlpool  of  the  sacred  stream.  There  he 
watches  at  mom,  he  watches  at  even,  he  watchee 
at  mid-day.  He  waits  the  venerable  Wainaii^oinen, 
the  friend  of  the  waters. 
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,  ^'  One  day,  one  mom^  he  lifts  his  eyes  towards 
the  west,  he  turns  his  head  towards  the  sun,  and 
he  sees  the  venerable  Wainamoinen  advancing  to^ 
ward  the  dark  sea-waves. 

''  Seizing  hurriedly  his  bow  of  fire,  his  beautiful, 
his  iron-bound  bow,  he  draws  from  his  quiver  a 
feathered  shaft,  a  shaft  unerring  tod  fatal,  and  aims 
at  the  death  of  Wainamoinen,  at  the  death  of  the 
friend  of  the  waters. 

*'  His  mother,  his  wife,  two  sprites,  and  the 
three  daughters  of  nature  cry  out  together :  Stay  ! 
slay  not  Wainamoinen !  Waina  is  thine  own  aunt^s 
son  ! 

''  But  the  cruel  Laplander  remains  inflexible ; 
he  replies :  If  I  raise  my  hand,  and  aim  too  high, 
may  the  shaft  fall  lower ;  if  J  lower  my  hand  too 
far,  may  it  rise  higher. 

'^  And  he  shot  his  shaft,  but  it  rose  too  high ; 
the  sky  was  rent;  the  arches  of  the  air  were 
shaken.  He  shot  a  second,  but  it  fell  too  low; 
it  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  mo- 
ther of  men,  down  to  Manala,  whose  vaults  it 
made  to  tremble.  He  shot  a  third,  but  this  shaft 
pierced  the  blue  elk  through  the  spleen,  and  trans- 
fixed it  through  the  left  leg  and  shoulder.^'* 
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Wainamoineii  falls  into  the  waters  from  tfap 
back  of  hia  strange  CQuieer,  the  Uae  elk,  and 
the  obliquelj-visioned  Laplaader  says : — 

^'  Now,  oh  venerable  Wainamoinen,  as  long 
as  centuries  roll  on  their  course,  as  long  as  the 
moon  sheds  out  its  light,  thou  shalt  never  tread 
again  the  fields  of  Wainalen,  the  plains  of 
Kalevala ! 

^^And  Wainamoinen  the  venerable  and  the 
valiant,  wandered  for  six  winters,  for  seven  sum- 
mers, for  eight  years,  on  the  plains  of  the  waters, 
and  the  wide  straits  of  the  ocean,  with  the  waves 
boiling  beneath,  and  the  sky  stretching  out  its 
boundless  blue  above  him. 

^^  Already  the  hero  has  numbered  all  the  seas,— 
seen  all  the  waters.  Wherever  he  raises  up  his 
head  he  creates  an  island ;  where  he  touches  with 
his  hand  he  forms  a  promontory ;  where  his  feet 
indent  the  sands  he  dis:s  a  grave  of  fi^es*: 
when  he  moves  towards  the  land  he  enters  the 
nets  of  the  fishers ;  when  he  plunges  into  the  deep, 
rocks  rise  upon  his  path,  and  he  gives  birth  to 


*  Bytlu8,nodo«ibi,l8ttetoioMofthaMCVMkfl|iiilel%or^ 
flhaUom,  in  which  the  fishes  are  either  netted  or  1^  imfwoiMied, 
If  the  expression  majbe  allowed,  by  the  retiring  witer. 
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shoals  on  which   shipe   are  wrecked,  and  where 
marineiB  find  their  graves.^ 

Wainamoinen,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
is  carried  to  the  region  of  Pohjola,  where  the 
sorceress  Loahi  hospitably  receives  him,  and  invites 
Iiim  to  rem^n. 

^' Times  sad  and  sorrowful  have  fallen  on  the 
antique  Wainamoinen.  He  is  wafted  about  like 
the  withered  bough  of  a  pine, — ^like  the  shivered 
trank  of  a  decayed  tree,  on  the  billows  which 
he  has  raised,  and  amidst  the  isles  which  he  has 
ereated,^-even  as  the  poor  man  is  driven  hither 
wd  thither  by  the  rich,  whose  path  he  crosses."" 

And  he  mourned : 

"Woe  to  me,  unfortunate,  woe  to  me  bowed 
down  by  evil !  Alas !  what  is  my  hie  to  be  ;  into 
what  abyss  have  I  fallen !  Night  and  day  I 
wander  ceaselessly  beneath  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven ;  pursued  by  the  tempest,  tossed  by  the 
waves  in  these  wide  straits,  or  on  these  shoreless 
seas. 

"  I  know  not,  unfortunate  that  I  am,  in  these 
days  of  sorrow,  in  these  hours  of  anguish,  where 
as  my  life  draws  to  its  close,   I  should    fix  my 
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dwelling.  Shall  it  be  in  the  air !  shall  it  be  in 
the  waters !  If  I  seek  to  build  it  in  the  air,  where 
shall  I  lay  its  foundation !  if  I  fix  it  in  the  waters, 
it  urill  be  swept  away  by  the  currrnts.*" 

^'  Suddenly  the  south  wind  blows  up  the  storm, 
and  the  waves  roll  in  from  the  west ;  they  upraise 
the  venerable  Wainamoinen,  and  cast  him  on  the 
shore  of  Pohjola,  the  dark  region  where  men  are 
devoured,  where  heroes  are  swallowed  up. 

'^  And  he  said  : 

^'  Woe  to  me,  unfortunate,  woe  to  me  !  borne 
by  the  waves  so  hr  from  my  native  land,  into 
strange  and  fatal  regions,  into  unknown  paths. 
Here  all  trees  wound,  boughs  tear,  and  branches 
lacerate, — here  all  the  evils  of  the  world  roam 
loose. 

^^  What  road  must  I  follow !  I  know  not  that 
which  leads  back  to  my  home,  to  my  belored 
land.  The  path  on  which  I  am  leads  to  a  forest. 
Onkelvoinen  hath  bewildered  me. 

^'  Oh,  Matha-Teppo,  god  of  pathways,  come  to 
my  aid !  mark  out  the  road  with  posts,  canre 
signs  upon  the  trees,  so  that  the  lost  hero  may 
regain  his  way,  and  return  in  safety  to  the  home 
of  his  country. 
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"  Louhi,  the  hostess  of  Pohjola,  the  toothless 

crone  of  Pohja,  had  risen  early/'* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦         ' 

^^  Suddenly  she  pauses  and  gives  ear,  she  looks 

a&r  into  the  plain.     A   plaintive  wail  is  wafted 

from  the  sea  shore. — It  is  not  the  cry  of  a  child, 

nor  the  sorrowing  voice  of  a  woman. 

^^  It  is  the  cry  of  a  beared  hero,    the  cry  of 

Uvontolainen  {another  name  for  fFainamoinen), 

'^Lonhi    the    hostess  of  Pohjola     Louhi    the 

toothless  crone  of    Pohja,     launches    her  three- 

planked    bark    upon    the    water  and  rows  up  to 

Wainamoinen.^ 

^' She  finds  him  weeping,  overcome  with  pain. 

His  mouth  is  contracted,  his  beard  quivers,  his 

lipe  are  closed,  his  teeth  clenched. 

^^  Louhi    the  hostess  of  Pohjola,     Louhi    ilio 

toothless  crone  of  Pohja  consoles  the  hero.     She 

makes  him  sit  in  the  bark  next  to  the  rudder, 

whilst  she  plies  the  oar,  and  makes  for  the  entrance 

of  Pohjohi.'^ 

^'  There  she  feeds  the  hero,  she  pours  him  out 

drink,    and  when  he  is  saved    from    death  she 

speaks  to  him  and  interrogates  him  : 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,    Wainamoinen  ;   why 

dost  thou  complain  Uvontolainen ! 

1  5 
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^'  Wmnamoinen,  the  yenerafale  and  the  valisnt, 
rf  plies :  I  am  sad  and  weary,  etnoge,  in  a  fltiange 
Und,  unknown  apon  an  nnknown  path.  I  weep 
ceaseless  tears ;  in  sighs  I  oonsaine  my  enstence, 
because  the  waves  have  borne  me  fiu*  from  my 
home,  far  from  my  beloved  regions,  towards  this 
unknown  threshold  of  a  strange  land. 

"  Then  Louhi  sud  :  Weep  not,  oh  Waiaamoi- 
nen ;  weep  not  Uvontolainen  !  it  is  meet  that  thou 
shouldst  spend  here  thy  life  in  this  pleasant 
dwelling,  in  the  midst  of  the  daughters  of  Pohja, 
eating  the  meats  which  are  offered  thee,  and  drink- 
ing ale  from  the  cup. 

''But  the  venerable  Wainamoinen  made 
answer :  The  food  of  a  strange  land  tastes  without 
flavour  to  me,  even  under  a  hospitable  roof.  Man 
is  better,  greater  in  his  own  country.  Oh 
Creator  !  permit  me  thither  to  return.  In  one^s 
native  home,  water  drank  from  the  bark  of  the 
tree  tastes  sweeter  than  the  ale  of  the  stranger 
sparkling  in  the  cup. 

''  Well,  said  the  hostess  of  PohjoUk,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me  if  I  lead  thee  back  to  thine  own 
country ;  back  within  the  boundary  of  thine  own 
field;  back  within  the  walls  of  thine  own 
dwelling  T 
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'^  And  the  venerable  Wainamoinen  answered : 
What  wilt  thou  require  of  me,  for  leading  me  back 
to  the  regions  where  I  can  hear  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  where  I  can  hear  the  crowing  of  my  cock, 
and  see  the  steam  of  my  bath  up-rising  from  my 
native  hearth  r* 

The  old  crone  then  asks  the  god-hero  to  make  for 
her  a  sampo^ — an  article  which  has  puzzled  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  commentators. 
Doctor  Lonnrot  himself  supposes  it  to  be  an  image 
of  the  god  Jnmala  ;  others  variously  conjecture  it 
to  signify  a  magic  amulet,  a  new  Pandora^s  box ; 
or  simply  one  of  the  hand-mills  still  used  in 
Iceland,  Norway,  and  Finland. 

Wainamoinen  being  unable  to  forge  the  iom^o 
himself,  promises  to  cause  it  to  be  made  by 
lUmarinen.  He  says :  ''  I  cannot  construct  you  a 
sampo  with  a  lid  adorned  with  a  thousand  colours, 
but  there  is  in  my  country  a  worker  of  iron,  who 
forged  the  covering  of  the  skies  without  leaving 
thereon  either  the  marks  of  his  pincers,  or  the 
traces  of  his  hammer^s  blows.^ 

Wainamoinen  is  on  this  promise  allowed  to 
-depart,  when  he  perceives  the  old  crone^s  daughter. 
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^  Oh,  she  W9B  beaatifal,  the  viigin  of  Pohjola  ! 
an  h<»ioiir  to  the  earth,  a  glory  to  the  waves  ! 
She  drew  upon  her  1^  a  red  tissue,  and  shod 
her  feet  with  precious  sandals.  She  arrayed 
herself  in  her  most  costly  habits ;  her  neck  she 
encircled  with  a  brilliant  necklace,  and  a  jewel 
beams  upon  her  bosonu  All  her  person  is  radiant. 
She  sits  upon  the  vault  of  the  air,  borne  aloft 
bv  the  rainbow,  where  she  shines  sun-like  from 
afar. 

*^  Wainamoinen  the  venerable  and  the  valiant 
was  hastening  n^idly  with  a  lowering  brow  from 
the  dark  rc^on  of  Pohjola.  He  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  heavens,  and  saw  there  a  luminona 
arc,  and  thereupon  a  beauteous  virgin  sitting. 

^^  In  her  hands  were  a  golden  shuttle  and  a 

silver  comb,   and  she  was  weaving  a  gold  and 

silver  tissue."*^ 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

The  god-hero,  who  becomes  upon  the  spot 
enamoured,  entreats  her  to  accompany  him ;  bat 
the  disdainful  beauty  refuses,  unless  he  will  give 
ner  proofs  of  his  skill ;  and  at  the  third  trial 
Wainamoinen,  having  wounded  himself  in  the 
knee,  can  find  no  means  to  staunch  the  blood. 
When  all  his  enchantments  ful,   in  the  fourth 
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rune  he  eeeka  out  tlie  aid  of  a  sorcerer,  but  tin 
•('jrcerer  cannot  shape  the  requisite  8]nfll  becau.* 
he  has  fonrottpn  the  origin  of  iron. 

"The  venerable  Waiiiainoinen  inadu'answer 
I  can  t«Il  tliee  the  origin  of  iron ; — I  know  th< 
uri^n  of  steel.  Three  children  durive  their  origii 
from  a  common  source, — water  the  elder  bom 
fire  the  younger,  and  iron  which  is  aged  between. 

"  Fire  dbplayed  itg  fury  ; — the  inipfrious  flame 
shot  forth,  spreading  horror  through  tlie  world.  Ii 
ihat  year  of  desolation,  the  lands  were  all  buriiet 
up,  the  marshes  all  consumed ; — in  that  fearfu 
cuiniiier  which  devoured  with  fire  whose  traces  ar 
iiidehhle,  all  created  things  in  nature,  fire  sought 
refuee  wherein  to  hide. 

"Then  the  old  man  roared  out  from  tho  depth 
i>f  his  smithy,  and  said  : 

"  Where  did  iron  hide — where  did  it  find  arefiig 
ill  that  year  of  desolation — in  that  fearful  sumrnN 
wliieh  devoured  all  created  things  in  nature!" 

Wainamoinen  having  shown  the  numerou 
places  in  which  the  iron  found  refuge,  among* 
which  he  names  a  cloud,  tho  summit  of  an  oali 
and  lastly  a  marsh,  in  which  it  was  found  by  th 
Finnish  Vuhan,  continues  : — 
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^^  It  was  taken  into  the  workshop  of  the  gretl 
artisan,  of  lUmarinen  the  eternal  Uacksmitli, 
who  said :  If  I  pat  thee  into  the  fire— into  the 
fomace  of  m  j  forge,  thou  wilt  become  more  arro- 
gant, more  great ;  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  terror, 
thou  wilt  kill  thy  brother,  thou  wilt  shed  the 
blood  of  the  son  of  thy  mother  !  ^ 

Then  the  iron  in  the  furnace  of  the  forge,  be* 
neath  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  swore  ai  fol- 
lows:— 

^^  I  have  trees  to  split — I  have  the  heart  of 
rocks  to  hew ;  no,  I  will  not  kill  my  brother,  I 
will  not  shed  the  blood  of  my  mother^s  son. 

**  And  the  workman    lUmarinen    the   eternal 

forger  of  iron,  threw  the  iron  into  the  hottest  part 

of  the  furnace,  he  fashioned  it  when  soft  upon  his 

anvil ;  but  before  he  dipped  it  into  the  water  to 

temper  it,  he  tasted  with  his  tongue  the  creative 

juices  of  the  steel— the  water  hardening  the  iron, 

and  said : 

^*  This   water   is    impotent-    to   create    steel, 

or    harden     iron.     Oh!    Mekilait^en^^fiimily 

bird  ;  fly  hence  on  thy  light  wings !  travene  all 

the  nine  seas  which  divide  us,  and  half  the  tenth ; 

fly  over  the  lands,  the  marshes  and  the  ocean- 
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Straits  bring  back  ia  thy  bill,  and  on  tliy  feathei 
the  honey  distilled  from  seven  blades  of  grag 
from  the  petals  of  six  flowers,  that  I  may  ther 
with  make  the  steel  and  give  tlie  iron  hardnes 
Bnl  the  bii-d  of  Hiaii  (the  hell-bird)  took  win 
»nd  lingering  round  the  dwelling,  and  beneath  t! 
eaves,  watched  whilst  the  steel  was  being  made,- 
tlie  iron  hardening. 

"  It  bronght  the  poison  of  blood, — it  broug 
the  black  juices  of  the  worm,  which  its  Uzard-lii 
eyee  had  seen  crawling,  and  the  hidden  venom 
the  snake,  for  the  steel  which  was  being  made,  ai 
for  the  iron  which  was  hardening. 

"  Then  the  artisan  lUtnarinen,  the  etem 
blacksmith,  thought  that  the  bird  had  brought  t 
honey  and  the  sweet  juices  he  had  asked  for ;  ai 
he  said  :  This  is  good  for  the  preparation  of  ste 
for  the  hardening  of  iron. 

"  But  after  a  moment, — a  brief  moment,  t 
iron  quivers  with  anger — it  ■  roars — it  writhe 
and  forgetful  of  its  oaths,  devours  like  a  dog 
plighted  faith.  It  kills  its  brother, — it  destrc 
its  mother's  son,^t  plnngee  into  palpitating  flei 
and  demeans  itself  so  furiously  that  blood  ov 
flows  in  torrents. 

"  The  old  man  roars  out  from  the  depths  of 
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smithy ;  his  beard  bristles  ap  with  a  rustling 
sound,  and  he  shakes  his  head,  saying : — 

''  Now  !  now !  I  know  the  origin  of  iron,  and 
its  fotal  destiny.  Woe  to  thee,  wretched  iron! 
woe  to  thee,  vile  Scoria !  Art^thou  so  haughty 
that  thou  hast  outraged  nature  and  destroyed  i 

^^  Thou  wert  not  so  mighty, — ^thou  wert  nothing, 
when  thou  wert  stagnant  water, — ^when  thou  wert 
reposing  in  the  mud  of  the  boundless  marsh,  or 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

"  Thou  wert  not  so  mighty, — ^thou  wert  nothing, 
when  drawn  from  the  morass,  sifted  from  the 
clay  of  the  earth,  and  dried  from  the  dampness 
of  the  waters ;  thou  wert  not  so  mighty, — ^thon 
wert  nothing,  vile  Scoria,  when  bubbling  in  the 
furnace,  or  when  beneath  the  hammer^s  blows  thoo 
didst  swear  thy  oath.  Thy  heart  has  become 
bad,  —  suffering  hath  corrupted  thee.  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  thou  hast  violated  thy  oath  and 
devoured  like  a  dog  thy  plighted  faith  !  Who 
prompted  thee  to  such  a  crime  i  Who  persuaded 
thee  to  an  act  so  fearful  i  Was  it  thy  father,  was 
it  thy  mother!  Was  it  the  eldest  of  thy  bro- 
thers, or  the  youngest  of  thy  sisters ! 

''  No,  thou  alone  hast  done  the  evil, — ^thou  alone 
committed  the  crime  of  Kaln:a  r  (carnage). 
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Having  discovered  the  origin  of  iron,  a  kiiov 
teiige  wliich  was  a  necessary  ingredient  of  h 
churm,  the  old  sorcerer  proceeds  to  atop  t\ 
hemorrhage  of  the  god-hero's  wound. 

He  calls  on  Lenipo  to  place  his  broad  finger  o 
the  opening ;  "  to  place  a  door  on  tho  fearfi 
doorway ;  and  he  says : 

"  Pause,  oh  blood !  cease  in  thy  flow, — euspen 
thy  rapid  current, — coagulate  into  a  wall." 


"  If  thon  art  irresistibly  hurried  forward,  the 
dash  on  through  the  fle^h  and  bones  ;  it  is  nioi 
meet  and  fitting  to  flow  through  the  flesh,  tofil 
the  swelling  veins,  and  to  bubble  in  the  bonei 
than  to  run  on  the  ground  and  be  in  the  du^ 
defiled. 

"  Thy  place  is  in  the  heart, — thy  seat  beneat 
the  lungs.  Oh  blood  !  without  delay  turn  bad 
thy  current  thither, — cease,  oh  my  beloved,  ceaa 
to  waste  abroad  thy  purple. 

"  If  nevertheless  thou  wilt  not  tarry,  then  rt 
member  that  the  falls  of  Tynan  paused, — that  th 
li>rrent  Jiiartunan  staid  its  rushing  waters, — tha 
sea  and  skies  were  dried  in  the  great  year  of  dexc 
late  sterility,  that  year  of  inextinguishable  fire. 
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Loumikainen,  however,  seeks  her  hand,  in  sp 
of  ail  the  prayers  of  the  witch  his  mother.  T 
cruel  beauty  sends  him  to  undertake  labours 
which  he  too  succumbs  like  WaiDamoinen,  t 
he  is  kiUed,  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  wate 
and  dismembered  by  the  children  of  Tuoni. 

Hia  sorrowing  mother  seeks  him  out,  she  a^ 
tidiugs  of  him  of  the  mountain  path,  of  the  s 
and  of  the  moon.  They  answer  her ;  and  throu 
their  directions  she  gathers  up  his  limbs,  and  by  t 
help  of  the  beneficent  bird  Mehilainen  infuses  ii 
them  fresh  life. 

Meanwhile  W^namoinen  is  wending  his  w 
towards  Pohjola,  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daugh 
of  Louhi ;  but  he  has  forgotten  the  three  ma, 
words  which  can  lead  him  thither,  and  he  wandi 
vainly  about  seas  and  diflerent  regions, 
length  he  bethinks  him  that  they  are  kno' 
to  the  giant  Wipnnen,  but  the  giant  Wipun 
lias  been  long  dead  and  buried.  His  bones  i 
rock,  hia  month  and  entrwls  a  cave,  his  beard 
forest.  He  will  not  answer  till  Waioamoin 
enters  into  his  body  and  tortures  him,  and  th 
^ves  np  bis  secret. 

Wainamoinen,  by  means  of  the  spell  he  } 
acquired,   reaches   Pohjola ;  but  the    daughter 
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Lonhi    prefers    lUmarinen   to   his  biother,    and 
gives  him  her  hand. 

Loumikainen,  the  third  suitor,  whom  the  skill 
of  his  mother  has  recovered  from  death,  arrives 
too  late,  and  is  detained  at  his  return  on  an 
enchanted  island. 

lUmarinen  returns  with  his  bride,  and  buys  a 
slave,  Kullervo,  who  when  three  days  old  had 
rent  his  swaddling  clothes,  and  climbed  upon  the 
house*top.  Kullervo  is  sent  by  the  wife  of 
lUmarinen  into  the  woods  and  fields  to  tend  the 
flocks  ;  she  makes  him  a  loa^  the  upper  part  is  of 
wheaten  flour,  the  under  o(  barley,  but  in  the 
middle  there  is  a  stone.  The  slave,  to  revenge 
himself,  instead  of  driving  home  the  cattle,  calls 
the  bears,  the  wolves,  and  the  lynxes,  who  devour 
his  mistress. 

The  widower  lUmarinen  laments  his  loss,  and 
to  console  himself  forges  a  wife  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  he  cannot  confer  upon  her  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  when  he  takes  her  to  his  couch  she  imparts 
to  his  bosom  a  death-like  chillness. 

The  stone  in  the  bread  of  the  slave,  and  the 
cheerless  frigidity  of  the  gold  and  sUver  spouse 
which  the  Finnish  Vulcan  makes  to  himself,  are 
both   full  of  significance    as   allegorical    of   the 
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iang^T  of  harshness  and  cruelty  towards  deps 
dents,  and  of  the  discomforts  of  an  interest 
union. 

Illmarinen  and  Wainamoineo,  learning  t 
happiness  which  the  tampo  they  have  made  I 
Loulii  confers  upon  the  region  of  Pohjola,  dcti 
mine  to  carry  it  off. 

"  The  workman  lUmarinen  then  puts  on  1 
armour.  He  dona  a  hauberk  of  iron,  and  gird 
himself  round  with  an  iron  belt.  He  says  :  M 
is  better  in  a  cuirass,  mightier  in  an  iron  tun 
more  powerful  in  a  belt  of  steel." 

"  As  they  follow  the  road  through  tlie  solita 
forest,  they  hear  the  moans  of  a  vessel, — of  a  hz 
lamenting." 

"  Wainamoinen  the  venerable  and  the  valiai 
fsaid :  I  tiear  a  vessel's  moans,  I  hear  a  \>z 
lameating.  Shall  we  use  that  barit  to  cross  ( 
waters,  or  shall  we  traverse  on  our  steeds  the  Si 
chore's  sand !  And  the  artisan  lUmarinen  replie 
The  roatfl  by  huad  is  most  safe.  The  sea  is  1 
sojonm  of  death,  there  may  the  tempest  ov 
take,  the  gush  of  the  winds  overturn  ua,  and  < 
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-tautly  to  battle,  and  rc-tum  laden  witli 
tban  a  king  gathers  in  six  harvests ; 
.'otd  than  the  blacksmith  earns  in  seve: 
And  here  am  I  tlie  boat  of  Wainai 
alone  to  rot  and  perish  on  the  spot  » 
built.  Tlie  gnawing  earth-worm  eats  i 
bera,  and  every  foul  bird  of  the  air  witli 
its  nest. 

''  Ah  !  it  would  have  been  a  fate  : 
a  thousand  times  better  for  me  if 
hh  still  a  pine  upon  the  hill,  or  a  I 
ibe  ^-alley,  with  the  squirrel  diapoi 
branches,  or  the  birds  fluttering  joytull 


They  .embark  in  the  boat,  and  s 
Polijola.  On  their  way  thither  they  i 
kalnen,  who  joins  in  this  expedition. 

Their  boat  is  suddenly  stopped ;  t 
that  they  are  aground  on  the  back  of 
fi.h. 

"  Wainamoinen  having  severed  in 
monstrous  pike,  on  which  his  boat  w 
says  : 

'*  What  could  be  made  of  the  ti 
michty  fish,  if  given  to  a  cunning  arti 
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lUniariDt^n  asks : — 

"  What  could  be  made  out  of  such  a  worthli 
thins,  even  by  a  skilful  workman  f 

The  Tenerable  Wainamoinen  replies :  "  A  si 
ful  artificer  would  therewith  construct  a  chanU 
(musicnl  instroment.) 

But  no  artificer  was  found  ekitful  enough 
make  Uie  chaiitftl. 

'■  Then  the  vener^le  Wtunamoinen  set  to  wo 
himself.  Whence  hath  he  drawn  the  stuff  where 
to  make  the  sonorous  body  of  the  instramen 
Fmm  the  forest  filled  with  the  wild  plum-tree,  ai 
with  the  resounding  timber  of  the  pine.  When 
hath  he  made  the  pegs  of  the  chantal !  From  tl 
teeth  of  the  monstrous  pike — of  the  fiah  which 
already  the  slave  of  Tuoni  (death.)  Little  is  in 
wanting  to  complete  the  chantal.  A  nerre  and 
couple  of  silken  strings.  Wherewith  will  Wai 
anioineo  contrive  these  chords !  With  hairs  fro 
the  mane  of  the  hell-horse ;  from  the  hide 
Lemmo's  atallion. 

"  The  instrument  is  complete ;  the  chantal 
ready. 

"  Wainamoinen  the  vaUanl  and  the  venerab 
DOW  orders  the  old  men  to  sing.     Th!>y  sing,  bi 
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iheir  heaila  shake  with  a  pals^ied  mo 
not  re-echoed  by  joy  ;  the  uong  is  not 
tbe  song. 

"  Wainamoinen  the  valiant  and  i 
nrdere  the  young  men  to  sing.  TIi 
their  cramped  fingers  draw  from  tli 
mhamionious  tones ;  and  mouniful  sou 
accents  of  the  song. 

"  Then  Wainamoinen  the  vener 
valiant  laves  hia  thumbs  and  purifies 
be  sits  him  down  by  the  aea-aide,  upi 
of  joy,  upon  the  silvery  hill,  on  the  si 
gulden  mountain,  and  taking  up  the  ii 
says  :  Let  those  who  have  never  kno 
the  runw,  nor  the  melody  of  the  ins 
tliem  draw  near  and  listen. 

"  And  the  old  Wainamoinen  begi 
hii  voice  rises  clear  and  liquid, 
play  lightly  over  the  strings  of  the  ( 
answers  joy  ;  the  song  responds  unto  ■ 
"  There  is  no  beast  in  the  fores 
thing  in  the  air,  which  does  not  hast 
singer  of  nines,  to  listen  to  his  mel< 
I"  revel  in  the  harmony  of  his  song. 

"  The  wolf  quits  the  sedges  in  wl 
prowling,   the  bear  emerges  from  his 
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roots  of  an  oyertumed  pinertree,  they  climb  a 
hedge, — the  hedge  is  borne  down  and  broken  by 
their  weight ;  the  one  ascends  the  trunk  of  a 
pine,  the  other  climbs  a  birch-tree,  whilst  Waina- 
moinen  sings  and  ^yes  birth  to  joy. 

^^  The  black-bearded  old  man,  the  noble  king  of 
the  forest,  all  the  host  of  Tapio  hasten  up  to 
listen.  The  very  hostess  of  the  woods  herself, 
the  fearless  woman  of  Tapiola,  dons  her  blue  hose, 
arrays  herself  io  red  ribbons,  ascends  into  the 
trunk  of  a  hollow  birch,  lending  a  wondering  ear 
to  the  god^s  song. 

*'*'  There  is  no  beast  of  the  forest — ^no  bird  of 
the  air,  which  does  not  hasten  to  hear  the  mar^ 
vellous  art  of  the  musician,  the  melody  of  the 
singer, 

^^  The  eagle  descends  from  the  clouds,  the 
falcon  swoops  down  through  the  air,  the  sea-gull 
wings  its  way  from  the  sullen  marsh,  the  swan 
from,  the  'bosom  of  the  limpid  waters;  the  lively 
linnet,  the  8wiftt*winged  lark,  and  the  merry  gold- 
finch, come  to  perch  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
god-hero. 

*'  The  beauteous  virgins  of  the  air,  the  sun 
dazzling  in  splendour,  and  the  soft-rayed  moon, 
have  alike  paused  to  listen  at  the  further  end  of 
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aluug  light  cloud,  in  the  luminous  vat 
There  they  were  weaving  the  woud 
of  the  skies,  with  a  golden  shuttle 
comb,  when  astonished  by  the  strai 
tlie  melodious  accents  of  the  liero's  sc 

"  The  comb  of  silver  fell  from  the 
fTolden  shuttle  breaking  the  threads 
escaped  from  their  fingers.  All  the 
of  the  waters,  all  the  fishes  waving 
myriad  fins,  swam  up  to  hear  the  voi 
moinen,  to  listen  to  the  harmony  of  I 

"  The  salmon  and  the  trout,  the 
seal,  the  large  fishes  and  the  small, 
t»  possible  to  the  voice  of  the  charme 

"  Ahto,  the  king  of  the  waves, 
with  the  green  beard  of  weeds,  rises  u 
lily  to  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

'*  The  fruitful  hostess  of  the  seas 
her  long  hair  with  a  comb  of  gold,  i 
soug  oiSuomi,  and  the  comb  fall»  fro; 
wondering  uid  agitated,  she  can  rem 
in  the  deep,  but^  makes  for  shore ;  t 
breast  against  a  rock  ahe  listens,  pj 
Bounds  of  Waioamoinen'a  chantal,  v 
hero's  voice  mingles  its  melody.  SI 
cause  the  sounds  were  so  sweet,  tht 
of  harmony. 
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'^  There  is  neither   woman  nor  hero,  nor  man 

BO  hardened,  as  to  hear  them  without  tears. 

«  «  «  «  * 

^^  Old  Wainamoinen  himself  felt  the  well  of 
his  tears   overflowing.      Thej  soon  fell  from  his 

eyes  more  nmmerous  than  the  berries  on  the  hill. 

#  f  .»  •  « 

They  fell  from  his  cheeks  on  to  his  breast, 
from  his  breast  to  his  knees,  from  his  knees  on  to 

his  feet,  and  from  his  feet  they  rolled  in  the  dust. 

«  •  •  •  « 

^'  The  tears  of  Wainamoinen  flow  in  a  stream 
to  the  sea-shore,  from  the  sea-shore  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  where  they  sink  in  its  dark 
sands. 

^^  There  flowering,  they  were  changed  to  pearls, 
the  pearls  which  adorn  the  diadems  of  kings,  and 
become  the  delight  of  warriors. 

^^  Whereupon  the  venerable  Wainamoinen  said : 
Is  there  amongst  these  youths,  or  these  daughters 
of  illustrious  lineage,  any  one  who  will  dive  into 
the  deep  sea,  into  the  region  of  its  dark  sands,  to 
gather  ^a  they  fall  those  tears  of  mine ! 

^'  But  young  and  old  made  answer :  There  is 
none  amongst  us  who  dare  dive  into  the  dark  deep 
ae%  in  the  region  of  its  dark  sands,  to  gather  up 
thy  tears. 
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'  '^  Then,  a  sea-mew  with  blue-tinted  plumage 
dipped  its  bill  in  the  cold  waters,  gathering  the 
pearls  into  which  W»inamoinen''s  tears  had  grown, 
from  the  deep  sea,  in  the  region  of  the  dark 
sand/** — Twenty-second  Rune* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  stmck  with  the  close 
resemblance  of  this  legend^  to  the  myth  of  the 
Greek  Orpheus. 

These  new  Argonauts  seize  the  sampo,  and 
bear  it  off  in  their  boat ;  but  the  sorceress  Louhi 
appeals  to  Ukko,  the  god  of  the  waters,  who 
raises  a  tremendous  tempest,  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  pursues  them.  Wainamoinen  hurls  at 
her  a  rock,  which  splits  her  bark.  She  then 
changes  into  an  eagle,  and  seizes  on  the  sampo 
Mrith  her  talons.  Wainanoinen  lays  about  him 
with  an  oar,  and  crushes  all  her  claws,  excepting 
one,  in  which  she  bears  off  the  lid  of  that  .myste- 
rious article  yclept  the  sampo.  The  remainder 
falls  into  the  water.  The  sorceress  then  buries  the 
sun  and  the  moon  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
In  vain  Illmarinen  forges  one  of  gold  and  another 
of  silver,  they  give  no  light.  At  length  he  makes 
an  iron  collar  for  the  crone ;  and  then,  alarmed, 
he  replaces  them  in  the  heavens. 
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-  Oh  fair  moon ! "    aays  WainamoiDen,  "  th' 
DOW  dtliTered  from  the  bondage  of  the  rof 
^lendent  son,  thoa  art  arisen  from  the  insii 
the  mountain !'" 


■■  Thus  rise  each  day,  giving  fertility  to  oi 
Idis  good  fortune  to  our  nets,  and  success  to  oi 
uters.  Go  onward  in  thy  glory!  Proceed 
y  bright  career,  describe  thy  spendid  arc,  ar 
len   the   night  approaches   Bet  gloriously .'  ''- 

The  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  the  gods  ai 
e  magicians,  is  over. 

^Vaina^loiucD  returning  from  a  rain  search  afti 
>  lost  chantal,  pauses  before  a  burned  forest. 

"  There  he  looks  round  htm,  he  listens,  ai 
hears  the  birch-4ree  mourning  and  hunentin 
ud  he  said.  Why  dost  thoa  weep,  why  dost  th( 
iiiplain,  oh  tree  of  the  greeD  foliage,  tree  beitt 
th  white  hark  !  Is  it  because  thou  art  not  h 
battle ! 

'*  The  birch  tree  replies  with  wisdom :  Thei 
s  many  who  laud  my  happiness,  who  spea 
\j  of  my  joys.     Alas  !    nnforttmste  that  I  an 


I  rejoice  even  in  m^  lafierings  and  my  aomn 
it  i«  only  when  psin  grows  nnenduraUo  that 
compluo. 

"  Oh,  DOW  I  deplore  my  unhappy  fate,  for 
find  myself  without  support  or  help  on  t1 
sceoTsed  spot,  in  this  nnsbeltered  clearing.  Cn 
ud  pitiful  ia  my  &te.  The  Bhepherds  tear  i 
in  the  enmmer,  they  cat  throng  my  white  roix 
and  drain  out  ail  my  sap." 

The  songster  here  makes  altosioD  to  the  custi 
{mvalent  throughout  the  north,  of  making  in  i 
spring  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  birch-tr 
and  extracting  from  it  the  aweet  juices,  th 
abounding,  which  when  fermented  constitute  I 
native  wine  of  these  hyperborean  regions. 

"  Often  too,"  continues  the  birch-tree,  "  in  tl 
accursed  spot,  in  this  bonied  field,  I  am  deprit 
of  my  small  bonghs,  and  cut  ap  piecemeal. 

"  Thrice  daring  this  summer,  beneath  i 
shade  of  my  branches,  men  have  sat  sharpen! 
their  axes  and  conspiring  against  my  head. 

"  This  is  why  I  spend  my  life  in  weeping  i 
lamenting,  for  I  am  helpless,  I  am  anprotec 
agtunst  the  tempest,  against  the  Btorms 
winter. 
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grief  changes  me  before  my  timt 
ved  down  with  care,  my  bark  grov 
hink  OD  the  frost,  and  on  the  accurse 
tonn  brings  me  soffering,  the  col 
rs.  The  tempest  tears  my  flank. 
all  my  leaves,  and  leave?  me  ihi 
^  to  all  its  rigour." 

venerable  WaicamoitieD  said :  0 
»,  weep  not,  for  I  will  change  th 
)  joy,  thy  days  of  sorrow  into  dii 

venerable  Wainamoiaen  cut  tl 
e  birch,  and  of  their  wood  he  mat 
mtal." 

ng  chords  for  his  instrument. 

virgin  was  weeping  in  a  burn 
ras  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  t 
She  was  not  overwhelmed  with  gri 
ssed  with  melancholy,  and  she  sa 
weariness  of  the  hoar  whilst  waiti: 

srable  Wainamoinen  saw  the  tei 
rirl,  and  he  said:  Oh  virgin,  vos 
ve  me  five  of  thy  beaateons  hai 
)f  them,  so  that  I  may  tberewi 
rings  for  my  chantal. 
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"  And  the  virgin  gare  him  fire  ol 
bairs,  aod  she  gave  him  six ;  and 
made  with  them  sweet  strings  for  hi 

The  Finnish  Orpheus  sings  to  1 
ment: 

"And  when  he  went  ont  into  1 
pines  bowed  towards  him,  the  firs  si 
the  birch-trees  inclined  their  summi 
When  he  walked  ont  into  the  fields. 
charred  with  fire,  the  flowers  spran 
grass  grew  green  beneath  his  footste 
ntnfA  Sune. 

Wwnamoinen  becomes  enamoured 
but  her  brother,  the  young  Jonks 
him ;  be  struggles  with  him  in  ench 
succumbs  to  the  power  of  the  god 
agony  he  offers  him  his  bow,  his  c< 
length  his  sister,  which  the  god  acce 

"The  sister  of  the  young  Jod 
into  the  woods  to  cat  some  branches 
leaves." 
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;■  t^  Tvnei^le  WaioamoiDen  said  to  hi 
n.  WaHi^  iDe,  and  not  other  mea,  is  t 
j£.  Gn>«  in  thy  surs^oua  Teatments,  in  t 
c  ^De  «Hx4,  and  eat  of  broad  kneaded  fn 
est  vtKOL 

e  Tirrji  hied  her  home,  sobbing  and  we* 
lerUihi^^d  toher:  Why  weepest  the 
jd!  why  an  thoa  aorrowful,  my  gen 
?r! 

4  she  replied  :  I  weep,  oh  my  father,  becan 
lo^  the  silver  cnut  suspended  from  my  nee 
■  btiv-kle  of  gold  which  boond  my  girdle." 

id  her  mother  said  to  her :  Why  weept 
ly  p^ior  child ! 

,  my  mother!  1  have  cauae  to  weep; 
to  the  fore^  to  cut  brmnchee  and  to  gath 
Suddenly  Otmoitem  rose  from  the  valle 
inm  ftum  the  bottom  of  tJie  marah.  Yoai 
id  he,  grow  np,  bearing  me  and  no  oth 
thy  thoughts. 

ter three  nights  her  mother  came  for  her,ai 
Why  weepost  thou,  my   child!  why  dc 
Dom,  my  daughter ! 
weep,   oh  my  mother,    becaose  I  do  u 
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wish  to  marry  Wainamoinen.  I  <I 
become  the  stay  of  a  decrepid 
companiua  of  his  heart.  Oh !  I 
plunge  into  the  deep  waters  and  be< 
of  the  otter,  or  of  the  fishea.  It  is 
into  the  sea,  to  inhabit  under 
live  as  the  sister  of  the  ott«r,  and  u 

"  And  the  young  girl  entered  hei 
she  opened  her  richest  presses,  and  . 
in  the  most  gorgeous  attire,  and  the 
Into  the  deep  waters  to  become  th 
otter,  and  of  the  fishes. 

"  Three  nights  after  her  mothet 
chamber :  Oh  !  where  ie  my  daugh 
child  16  dead !  She  has  gone  into  i 
to  become  the  sister  of  the  fishes  ai 
and  the  otter  and  the  fishes  are 
their  siater," — 2'hirty-Jirtt  Rune. 

The  last  rune  introduces  Mariatta 
"  The  beautiful  child  who  gre^j 
lofty  hall.  The  door-frame  delighti 
tact  of  her  soft  vestments,  and  of  tl 
of  her  silky  hair ;  whilst  the  gronr 
by  the  tread  of  her  light  feet. 


ittle  berry  hung  suspended 
red  berry : 

le  virgin,  it  said,  and  plui 
rl  bedecked  with  a  tin  buck) 
rm  hath  destroyed,  or  the  mid 

the  berry,  which  rises  from  t1 
i,  from  her  waist  to  her  bosoi 
her  lips,  and  thence  it  is  taki 
he  conceiveB,  and  brings  it  in 

\  manger  on  the  hay,  dried 


itly  the  first  confused  traditioi 
«hich    penetrated   amongst  tl 


3  Wwnamoinen,  the  etem 
iroached  and  said : 

child    into    a    marsh,    cm) 
nise    its  limbs   with  a  atedj 

fortnight  old,  said  to  him :  01 
from  80  hi, — mne-ffiiiger  i 
ironounced  rash  judgment,  an 
preted  the  law. 
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"  And  the  prieat  christened  the  child,  and 
crowned  it  king  of  tlie  forest,  and  gave  it  the  cus- 
tody of  the  isle  of  treasures. 

"  Then  the  antique  Wainamoiupii  reddening 
with  shame  and  anger,  sang  the  last  song ;  he 
loilt  himself  a  boat  of  bronze, — a  bark  with  a 
keel  of  iron  ;  on  this  bark  he  steered  away  into 
<;therial  space,  up  to  the  regions  of  the  lower 
heavens. 

"  There  hia  boat  anchored, — there  his  voyage 
cea:jed.  But  he  has  loft  upon  the  earth  hia  chan- 
tal,  and  his  mighty  runes,  to  the  eternal  delight  of 
Finland." 

So,  after  these  coufnscd  allusions  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  infant  Jeaua,  the  manger  in  the 
stable  of  Bethlem, — the  visit  of  the  wise  men, 
and  the  persecution  of  Herod,  the  Kalevala  con- 
cludes, typifying  the  disappearance  of  the  old  goda 
of  its  mythology'  before  the  new  light  which  had 
arisen. 

The  Kanteletar,  so  called  from  the  instrument 
denominated  chantal,  is  a  ooltectiou  of  fugitive 
pieces,  composed  long  since  the  introduction  of 
Christiuiity,  down  to  the  present  day,  by  the 
Finnish  peasantry,  and  gathered  during  five  years 
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of  exertion,  by  Doctor  Lonmrot,  the  editor  of  the 
Kalevala. 

Eyeiy  event  of  the  peasant^s  life,  his  joys,  his 
hopes,  his  sorrows,  his  fears,  his  rand  occupa- 
tions, and  the  pastoral  scenes  in  which  his  exist^ice 
passes  are  all  chronicled  in  these  disjointed  fmg- 
ments,  which,  imbued  with  a  profound  tinge  of 
melancholy,  are  more  remarkable  for  harmony  and 
fluency,  than  for  originality  or  depth  of  thought. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fSur  specimen. 


THE   LAMENT   OF   THB   BRIDE. 

'^  When  I  return  from  the  fountain,  I  hear 
the  song  of  two  birds.  If  I  were  a  bird,  if  I  could 
sing,  I  would  sing  on  every  bough,  and  give  life  to 
every  bush. 

*'  Above  all  I  would  sing  when  the  poor  or 
sorrowing  passed  me,  and  I  would  be  silent  when 
the  happy  and  the  rich  went  by« 

^'  How  is  grief  to  be  known  t  Oh,  grief  may 
easily  be  told !  Those  who  suffer  timidly  com- 
plain,  wHlBt  the  happy  ai«  triumphant. 

^^  What  was  thought  and  said  of  me,  when  I 
chose  a  bridegroom  out  of  my  native  land,  and 
turned  my  back  upon  my  home ! 
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■■  Now  I  am  in  a  strange  land,  and  on  an 
unknown  spot. 

■'  Better  ia  a  little  water  in  one's  own  country 
ilian  ale  dmnk  from  a  silver  vessel  in  the  land  of 
'he  stranger. 

"  If,  as  80  many  others  have,  I  ha<l  only  a 
liorse  to  harness  in  a  sledge,  the  trappings  and 
tiie  reins,  I  would  take  the  reins  lightly  in  my 
baud,  and  I  would  speed, — speed  without  tarrj'ing, 
till  I  saw  the  the  fields  of  Savolax,  and  the  smoke 
ui'rising  from  my  father's  roof." 

THB    LOVERS. 

"  Wilt  thoD  come  with  me,  oh  my  beloved ! 
^^'ilt  thou  come  and  be  happy  with  me ! 

'■  What  happiness  canst  thou  offer  me ;  thy  hands 
are  empty,  tliy  pockets  are  empty ! 

"fint,  with  these  empty  hands  I  can  bear  thee 
"ffinto  the  forest  shade,  into  the  silent  plains, 
far  from  the  world  and  its  envious  eye,  and  there 
"atrih  tenderly  over  thee. 

"  But,  whither  shall  we  go,  and  whither  wilt 
ihi>n  build  onr  dwelling! 

"  There  is  still  room  enough  in  our  own  Fin- 
land. Wilt  thou  come  with  me  into  the 
uninhabited  fields!     Wilt  thoo  follow  me  into  the 
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forest  like  ft  jovoua  bird !  There  I  wiU  raise  t 
up  »  dvellinz,  where  the  wind  ahall  rock  tl 
aud  where  I  wiU  delight  thee  with  my  song. 
will  build  thee  a  bower  of  fruit-trees,  a  bed  of  i 
and  my  song  shall  nurse  thee  to  a  slumber  of  ss 
dreams." 

Xo  doubt  innumerable  volumes  of  such  po 
as  abound  in  the  Kanteletar,  might  be  collei 
in  Finland  ;  for  whatever  ideas  we  may  foni 
the  south,  as  the  fitting  home  of  the  muses, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  two  of  the  nortfaemn 
countries  of  Europe  are  diatingoished  beyond 
others  in  the  world  by  the  passionate  derotioi 
their  inhabitants  to  some  of  the  pursuits  of  tl 
diTinities. 

No  people  in  Europe  are  so  fond  of  danrin. 
the  fforwegians,  or  of  song  as  the  Fii 
Every  hamlet  in  Finland  Has  its  one,  or  m 
poets,  who  improvise  on  every  incident ;  wri 
their  eSusions  down  when  they  can  write, 
transmitting  them  orally  when  unacquainted  i 
the  nee  of  letters. 

It  may,    however,    be   doubted,    whether 
universal    passion    for    improvisation,     and 
facility  for  succeeding  in    it,    afford  any  gi 
promise  of   poetic  talent.      Amongst    the   h 
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order  of  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  possess 
in  a  ieas  degree  than  the  Finns,  it  appears,  i 
with  the  Finns,  rather  a  result  of  tlie  love  of  sonj 
that  is  to  say  of  the  harmony  of  unmeaning  word: 
than  of  any  poetic  gift. 

We  are  often  struck  with  surprise  at  the  iitt( 
want  of  sense,  coherence,  or  elevation  of  sentimenl 
expressed  in  the  songs  of  these  natural  improvi 
sators,  which,  if  conveyed  in  sounds  that  strike  th 
tar,  are  treasured  up  by  them. 

Few  that  have  travelled  in  the  south  of  Europe 
liave  not  been  woefully  disappointed  with  th' 
common-place  vulgarity  of  the  thoughts  expressei 
by  these  spontaneous  songsters,  or  can  fail  ti 
have  been  struck  with  the  indifference  and  ob 
tiueness  to  anything  but  sound,  of  the  population! 
amongst  whom  they  abound.  These  people,  in  fact 
are  rather  mueicians  than  poets ;  and  though  musif 
ia  classed  as  a  sister  art  with  poetry,  ought  w« 
not  to  consider  it  as  a  very  childish  sister! 

Is  it  not  the  lowest  expression  of  human  mind, 
since  it  may  be  only  indicative  of  a  sensation,  not 
ft  an  idea ;  like  the  sounds  which  animals  emit. 
however  harmoniously,  as  in  the  nightingale ! 

The  national  fondness  of  the  Finnish  nation 
for  versification,    to  which  it  is  farther   tempted 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TUE  SCUITOKIC  AND  QEBUANIC  KACE& 
TsE  origin  of  the  ScIaTonians,  and  their  dissemi- 
nation over  Eoiope,  as  vill  be  seeo  in  a  snbse- 
qoent  chapter,  ia  much  more  ancient  than  waa 
formerly  supposed ;  bnt  this  consideration  ia  of 
little  importance  in  treating  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  family,  at  the  moment  when  every- 
where rising  in  antagonism  to  the  Germanic  race, 
with  which  it  had  been  so  long  violently  blent, 
repadiating  it«  inflnence  and  its  civilization,  and 
threatening  perhaps  a  struggle,  and  certainly 
vast  political  changes,  throughout  all  that  portion 
of  Europe  which  these  two  races  occupy. 

The  anthor  is  not  amongst  those  who,  blinded 
by  the  {act  that  a  strong  instinct  of  nationality 
luu  often   preserved  the  liberties  and  existence  of 
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i  people,  view  snch  national  feeling  with  nnqa 
Sed  admiration,  whether  it  relate  to  an  innnir 
ible  people,  or  to  an  insigmficant  tribe.  On 
MDtrary,  he  regards  it  only  as  one  of  tb 
mrbarous  means  by  which  beneficial  reaults  hi 
leen  produced  in  a  comparatively  barbarona  a 
hs  it  is  to  be  hoped  even  our  own  will  rank  by  t 
iraat  with  succeeding  centuries ;'  a  means  whi 
f  not  eventually  Imd  by,  will  prove  more  & 
o  the  advance  of  hnman  progress,  than  it  has  e 
>een  restrictive  of  those  despotisms  so  permci< 
n  all  ages  to  the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

This  principle  of  nationality  and  patriotisni 
lot  one  of  those  immutable  truths,  which,  1 
larallel  lines,  produced  as  far  as  the  ban 
nind  can  imagine,  still  remain  unchanged  ;  bu 
dopted  without  limitation^  narrows  into  evidi 
bsurdity.  If  abstractedly  correct,  Wales,  I 
land,  and  Scotland,  would  be  better  separate  i 
idependent.  By  the  same  rule  every  county 
lose  countries,  and  all  the  former  provinces 
'ranee  might  be  beneficially  divided.  Distri 
"  these, — towns,  villages,  and  sections  of  citi 
light  find  their  individual  advantage  in  disunii 
rom  the  pariah,  the  circle  would  diminish  to  t 
.mily,and  thus  society  return  to  a  savage  stal 
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Entertaining  these  couYictions,  the  sv 
niudt  necesE^arily  consider  the  amalgamatioi 
all  distinct  tribes,  races,  aad  nations,  as  a  h 
event,  ftnd  regard  eveiy  nationality  buried 
beneSt  to  society.  Bat  it  mujBt  be  fairly 
before  inhumed ;  else  notwithstanding  all  the  < 
heaped  upon  it,  it  will  rise  in  san^inary  r 
rection  ^om  the  grave  in  which  it  has  been  riol 
laid,  to  commence  a  fearful  struggle  wHh  its  op 
surs.  Such  has  been  the  case  betwixt  the  Ger 
and  Sclavonians.  Whilst  the  races  previonsl 
cupying  Great  Britain  have  been  mingled  int 
harrnonioDs  whole  with  the  Saxon  and  the  1 
dinavian  ;  in  France,  the  Fnink  in  a  like  w> 
with  the  Gaul,  the  Burgondian  with  the  Pr 
9al  and  Breton ;  a  considerable  portion  o 
Sclavonic  people  has  been  mixed  for  ages 
the  Germanic,  or  since  submitted  to  Qennan 
ence  or  domination.  Divided,  unconscious 
own  existence,  and  plunged  in  barbariam 
ignorance,  it  afforded  the  fsurest  chancer  b>  tl 
minant  people  of  assimilating  this  foreign  eli 
which  has  ever  yet  been  offered  in  the  hi 
of  the  world.  And  yet,  what  do  we  find 
the  first  faint  gleams  of  enlightenment  bre 
in  on  these  Sclavonians !    a  tendency  of  rep] 
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This  contempt  for  evervtMng  Oermanic,  uu 
eallf  pic-vak-ut  amongst  all  brancbeB  of 
Sclavonic  family,  ia  expressed  in  all  its  nw 
literature,  whether  Polish,  Bossian,  Buthe 
Serbian,  or  Bohemian.  It  is  not  the  h 
engendered  bv  the  instinct  of  political  anta^i 
because  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Turkish  ei 
have  felt  and  expressed  in  veiy  different 
their  hatred,  unmingled  with  contempt,  to^ 
their  Turkish  mlere.  It  arises  not  from 
adversity  of  interest,  but  from  an  antithe 
character,  and  from  the  indignation  natural 
sense  of  moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  ' 
had  long  bowed  to  an  arrogant  mediocrity. 

The  intrinsic  superiority  to  which  the  & 
nians  pretend  over  that  which  civilisatioi 
adventitiously  enabled  the  Germans  to  n 
appears  to  the  author  to  be  fbU  of  reality 
perhaps  the  reader  may  feel  disposed  to  sha 
his  conviction,  when  he  briefly  contrasts  the 
dition  of  the  Sclavonic  family,  scarce  erne 
from  barbarism,  with  the  state  of  the  Ge 
people,  on  whom  civilisation  has  lavished  a 
advant^es.  It  is  however  imperative  on 
author  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  popular 
entertained  in  England,  with  regard  to  Gent 
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before  entering  further  on  an  ungrateful  theme, 
which  in  treating  of  the  Sclavonians  it  was  never- 
theless impossible  to  avoid  ;  firstly,  because  the 
wegtem  public  has  derived  its  notions  of  the 
Sclavonians  principally  through  the  intermedium 
of  German  jealousies,  political,  national,  and 
literary  ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  prodigious 
importance  of  the  growing  antagonism,  and  the 
increase  of  the  repulsive  instinct  between  these 
races, 

A  strange  concatenation  of  prejudices, — in  which 
the  author,  whose  education  was  partly  German, 
once  shared, — ^has  led  the  English  to  imagine  ana- 
logies, and  has  given  rise  to  predilections  which 
have  no  foundation,  and  therefore  vanish  on  more 
intimate  acquaintance. 

Through  the  ignorance  of  our  historians,  the 
popular  belief  attributed  to  the  Germans  a  rela- 
tionship with  ourselves  much  more  close  than  had 
any  real  existence.  The  nation  boasts  even  now 
(under  the  name  of  Saxon)  of  its  supposed  Ger- 
man origin.  This  historical  misconception  has 
been  strengthened  by  a  political  prejudice.  The 
Saxon  blood  is  supposed  to  flow  in  the  veins  of 
the  people,  and  to  have  inspired  through  ages  its 
Biurdy  independence,  whilst  the  progeniture  of  the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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>>.>ke«I  npoD  as  an  obtnuive  elei 
reiT  nn- English  feeling. 
S  filled  with  prejudice,  wid  irril 
h  KUii^s  and  language  of  the  . 
ictle  more  than  a  centurjr  before 
h<;    Donh    to    conquer    NonuM 

the   Ivins^    chrouiclefl  of  the   S 

w  mon£tn>u9   exaggerations   con 

C^iusly  irith  the  tmtbfol  recon 

nans. 

IS   b^ing  first  converted  to   CSb 

utorallv  been  initiated  into 
.he  cloister,  then  the  chief  depoe 
^vniug  of  the  day ;  and  the  S 
umI   Gr^   practised  a  pioDs  (nu 

struggle  of  his  countrymen  with 

4tierK^nls,  in  the  manuscript  w 

hours    of    leisure,     avenged 

lis   humble  station   on   hia  illit 

uiM  of  our  own  historians,  pi 
01  the  want  of  materials,  to  v 
r  easy,  has  on  this  point  been 
'  French.  Napoleon,  as  firat  eo 
iliug  the  invasion  of  Engl 
wlebrated  tapestry    of   Bayenx. 
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presenting  the  battle  of   Hastings,    the  work  of  j 

a  female  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror''s,    to  , 

be  publicly  exposed,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  his 
countrymen  to  a  similar  conquest ;  a  mode  of  en- 
couragement which  would  have  proved  more  than 
equivocal,  unless  its  effects  had  been  calculated 
on  the  popular  ignorance.  With  our  English 
writers,  it  has  hence  occurred,  that  the  Danish 
element  has  been  lost  sight  of,  notwithstanding 
the  admission  that  the  Danes  conquered  and 
settled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country,  and  that 
a  Danish  dynasty  for  so  many  reigns  governed 
the  whole  island. 

This  Danish,  like  the  Norman  element,  was 
indisputably  pure  Scandinavian ;  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Saxon  was  not  so.  If, 
however,  it  was  not,  the  striking  resemblance 
of  the  English,  in  feature,  character,  and  language,  * 

to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  present  day,  (the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians,)  proves  that  it  must  have 
far  predominated. 

As  regards  personal  appearance,  the  Scandina- 
vians of  various  ranks,  alone  of  any  people  in 
the  world  may  be  constantly  mistaken  for  En- 
glishmen. In  point  of  character,  the  Scandina- 
vian  is   still  rather  the  man   of  action    than    of 

l2 
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by  its  women,  and  was  so  careless  of  its  native 
tongue^  tliat  the  followers  of  Rolf  the  rover,  who 
knew  not  a  syllable  of  French  when  they  conquered 
Normandy,  had,  in  the  persons  of  their  grandchil- 
dren, forgotten  their  own  language  a  century 
after.  What  an  increasing  stream  of  Scandinavian 
emigrants  must  therefore  have  poured  in,  during 
several  centuries,  before  their  language  could  be- 
come 80  prevalent. 

There  is  another  fact,  which  the  author  has 
elsewhere  mentioned,  but  to  which  he  cannot  forbear 
making  here  allusion :  viz.,  that  the  names  of  the 
Saxons,  even  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
are  many  of  them,  not  German,  but  Scandinavian. 
The  Saxons  are  also  frequently  mentioned  as 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  the  Jutes  or  Jutlanders 
of  the  present  day  are  Scandinavians.  'Whether, 
therefore,  the  Saxons  were  absorbed  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian influx,  or  whether  in  reality  a  Scandina- 
vian tribe  established  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  our  relationship  to  the  German  people  is 
equally  destroyed,  unless  we  refer  indeed  to  that 
remote  identity  which  at  some  antecedent  period 
existed  between  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
bmnches  ;  the  same  as  betwixt  the  Germans  and 
Sclavonians,  as  indeed  between  all  people  of  Cau- 
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oasian  origin.  The  French  are,  therefore,  quite 
as  nearly,  and  more  certainly  allied  to  the  Ger- 
mans through  the  Franks,  than  onraelvee.  Origi- 
nally all  these  booghs,  no  doubt,  branched  off 
^m  one  parent  stem ;  bnt,  if  a  nwe  sometimes 
maintains  its  characteristics  forcentnries  nnchaaged, 
we  sometimes  vitnese  these  undergoing  rapid 
modifications.  The  Frank,  Helvetian,  and  Ba- 
tavian  branches  have  exhibited  striking  difierences 
to  the  main  Qermanic  stem,  whilst  the  Scandina- 
vian has  shown  itself  in  many  things  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  German  race ;  it  most  be,  how- 
ever, distinctly  nnderstood,  that  the  author  in 
speaking  of  the  Germans  of  the  present  day, 
makes  no  inclusion  of  the  Dutch  or  Swiss,  to 
whom  the  Tyrolese  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging. 
Since,  however,  the  only  justifiable  pride  of  a 
people,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  derived 
from  its  own  merits,  not  from  those  of  its  ancestry  ; 
it  would  not,  in  the  author's  estimation,  have  been 
worth  while  to  digress  thus  far,  even  to  prove  a 
national  descent  from  the  most  glorious  barbarians, 
instead  of  a  relationship  to  the  most  vain* 
gloriona  of  dvilised  people,  unless  this  erroneous 
notion  had  so  strongly  inflnenced  our  partialities, 
the  favourable  prejudices  arising 
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from     thia     source,    England    had)  Protestant 
sympathies    wir^h    the    north    of  Germany,  at  a 
period  when  religious  zeal  was   mixed  up    with 
social  and  political  interests  of  the  gravest  import. 
To  these  succeeded  all  that  were  negatively  de- 
rived from  the  national  hatred  towards  France, 
engendered  during  a  long  rivality  and  a  portentous 
struggle.    In  this  blind  enmity  everything  G(erman 
found  favour  in  our  eyes,  as  anti- French ;    and 
everything  un*French  is  even  at  the  present  day  re« 
garded  in  the  popular  estimation  as  almost  English 
in  its  character.     A  fallacy  generally  received,  at- 
tributes to  us  a  popularity  in  Germany  which  is 
quite    ideal.      The  dissimulation  which  in    the 
German  character  is  the  consequence  of  arbitrary 
government,  confirms  the  notion  by  causing  per- 
sons to  profess  a  friendship  for  us  before  our  faces, 
whilst  behii^d  our  backs,  the  envy  which  seems 
inherent    in    their    dispositions  makes  them  the 
most  bitter  of  our  detractors.     The  great  majo* 
rity    of  the   French   entertain  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  us,   which  happily   a  very  small 
minority  amongst  ourselves  now  reciprocate ;  but 
the  French  are  ostentatious  of  their  hatred,  which 
before  increased  intercourse  eventually  gives  way  to 
cordiality  and  esteem.     The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
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aeet  our  advanc«a  with  an  inaidiouH  show 
ty,  whilst  a  rancoroua  jealousy  ia  broodii 
r  hearts.  A  more  intimate  acqu^tan 
em  has  usually  the  effect  of  diaappointii 
predilections  of  EDglishmen  in  their  favum 

rise  on  the  one  side  to  contempt,  whilst  ( 
i*r  its  expression  occasions  an  increa»t 
Q.  The  anther,  of  course,  here  only  dea 
ralities;  and  besides,  does  not  mean 
that,  entertuning  all  the  disUke  which  th< 
uds  OS,  the  Germans  might  not  be  notwit 
g  very  admirable  people.  He  has,  thei 
ily  adverted  to  the  circumstance  in  allusit 
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haviour  and  reflective  habits.  Far  from  not  wishing 
them  well,  he  trusts  to  see  the  whole  30  or  35 
millions  of  the  German  people  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  its  great  and  petty  princes,  and  united  as  it 
eventually  must  be  into  one  prosperous   state.     Of 
this  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  despair  whilst  such 
men    as    Heinzen,   Freiligrath,  and  Herwegh  re- 
deem its  apathetic  heaviness,  and  give  an   impulse 
to    its   slumbering    patriotism.      The    contiguity 
of  the  territory  which  it  occupies  facilitates  this 
arrangement   to  which   its   interests  point,  whilst 
the  prudent   timidity   of  the  national   character, 
and   its  orderly  habits,   fit  it  beyond    any  other 
in  Europe  for  the  enjoyment  without  abuse  of  the 
most  unlimited  freedom,  if  not  for  its  attainment. 
Indeed  in  support  of  this  argument  cannot  be  ad- 
duced too  often  the  example  of  its  emigrants  to  the 
United  States,  transplanted  from  the  despotism  of 
home  to  the  liberty  of  a  turbulent  democracy,  dis- 
proving by  their  exemplary  conduct  the  intolerant 
dictum,  that  those  only  who  have  courage  to  achieve 
are  capable  of  enjoying  freedom. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
the  national  character  is  acted  on  by  the  nature  of 
its  government  and  institutions,  or  to  what  extent 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  the  exponents  of  the 
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arbitrary  governments,  which,  whether  avowedly 
absolute  or  nominally  constitutional,  keep  the 
states  over  which  they  preside  in  a  political 
condition  which  at  best  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  British  people  at  home  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  French  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, but  without  the  prestige  abroad  of  their  in- 
fluence or  theirglory.  Thispeople,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not,  either  like  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy, 
in  the  decrepitude  of  an  outworn  civilisation,  which 
relitnons  bigotry  or  other  causes  have  forced  to 
retrogression.  Neither,  keeping  pace  as  it  has  done 
in  this  respect  with  more  favoured  countries,  is  it 
blind  to  the  manner  of  its  government. 

Daily  and  hourly  the  German  people  has  for 
half  a  century  pMt,  shown,  as  a  reference  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  its  literature  wiU  prove,  that  it  was 
keenly  sensible  of  its  condition.  None  who  are 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  Germany  can  doubt 
that  now,  as  ever  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  think 
at  all  upon  this  subject  are  averse  to  the  rule  which 
they  so  pacifically  endure;  and  yet  where  do  we  find 
one  effort  made  to  shake  off  this  yoke  beyond  the 
occasional  uproar  of  drunken  students,  or  the  night- 
Iv  conclaves  of  secret  associations,  whose  conspira- 
cies never  explode  into  action  S 
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It  is  i^.^i  only  that  so  vast  a  nation  should  not 
Bi^r^  acfc:i?TeJ  the  freedom  it  aspires  to,  which 
JTS&ii£es  in  some  measure  the  contempt  of  the  Scla- 
TccLias^  bat  thai  it  should  never  seriously  have 
aciefupceJ  it*  lis  blood  has  not  flowed  readily, 
♦::her  on  the  s«id"oId  or  the  battle-field,  for  the 
uatiocul  n?^nenition.  Even  the  ill-combined 
eJ.^rts  of  rv^less  Italy  have  been  tragically  serious 
<vMnpaivd  to  all  that  the  whole  of  Germany  has 
ever  dc^ne. 

If  w\?  now  turn  to  the  Solavonians,  it  is  true  that 
for  a;^ets.  all  except  the  Polish  portion  of  this  peo- 
ple,   whil>t   plunged  in  barbarism  and  darkness, 
endui>?d  in  abject  servitude  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar, 
Turk,  and  German,  or  the  tyranny  of  its  domestic 
princes.      The  Polish   republic,  with  its  freedom 
fatally  anarvhic,  lasted  as  it  is  well  known  till  little 
UKW  than  half  a  century  ago.     It  is  true  that  thi.^ 
freedom,  like  that  of  Sparta,  Home,  or  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  union,   only  extended  to 
one  favoured  class  which  kept  the  remainder  in  a 
state  of  Helot  ism  ;  and  it  may  be  further  ui^l 
that,  like  the  Spartan  or  Athenian  citizens,  thi* 
free  Polish  nobility  probably  belonged  originany  to 
a  distinct  race.     This  Polish  and  Buthenian  pea- 
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sjantry,  however,  unequivocally  Sclavonic,  became 
equally  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  independence  of 
their  lords. 

The  bloody  wars  they  waged  with  the  Polish 
patricians — their  emigration  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Tsars,  and  the  detachment  from  their  parent 
stem  of  the  different  tribes  of  Cossacs  which  now 
stud  at  intervals  the  territory  which  lies  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific  ocean, — ^were  all  the 
consequences  of  their  earnest  craving  for  freedom. 
The  Muscovite  people  itself,  in  whom  the  Sclavonic 
blood  is  probably  much  mixed  with  the  Finnish 
and  Mongolian,  and  which  is  certainly  the  most 
servile  and  abject  of  any  of  the  Sclavonic  branches, 
may  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  domestic  yoke  to 
which  it  bows,the  profound  ignorance  of  its  masses  ; 
whilst  its  only  enlightened  class  has  not  submitted 
without  one  desparate  effort,  of  which  the  sincerity 
has  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  victims, 
and  is  daily  testified  by  the  groans  of  so  many 
captives  in  the  distant  solitudes,  or  fearful  mines  of 
the  Siberian  deserts,* 

In  Turkey  one  portion  of  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Montenegrins,  have  long  since  held  in  absolute  in- 

*  The  conspiracy  of  Pefitel  and  Troubetekoi, 
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dependence  the  futnesBee  of  the  Black  moimtain* 
whilst  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  began  by  Gsemi 
George,  and  continued  at  intervals,  Serbia  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  government  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Porte,  which  may  be  considered 
as  licentiously  free  compared  with  the  least  arbi- 
trary of  German  constitutional  states.  In  Hun- 
gary we  find  the  Sdavonians  already  enjoying 
immunities  which  are  not  accorded  to  the  German 
subjects  of  Austria^s  Germanic  government.  ^^  In 
fiEMt,^'*  said  a  Sclavonian  to  the  author,  ^^  if  we  have 
not  as  a  race  been  inspired  by  the  intuitive  in- 
stinct of  freedom,  so  as  to  pant  after  it  in  the 
ignorance  of  our  ,  servitude,  still,  directly  the 
contact  with  a  free  race,  or  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge has  taught  us  its  existence,  like  a  cage- 
bred  bird  to  whom  the  open  skies  and  the 
beaming  sun  is  shewn,  we  have  always  broken 
through  our  prison  bars,  or  beat  our  breasts  against 
them,  regardless  of  all  suffering,  in  unceasing 
efforts  to  bear  them  down.  With  the  exception 
of  a  turbulent  class  in  Poland  absorbed  in  its 
warlike  avocations,  it  is  but  a  very  few  years 
since  the  first  Saont  gleams  of  knowledge  dawned 
upon  us.  In  comparing  us  to  the  Germans  you 
must   remember,  therefore,   that  the  growth   of 
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ten  ceniurieB  has  given  its  cultivation  to  the 
soil  from  "which  their  illustrations  have  sprung, 
and  added  to  their  stock ;  whilst  our  own  are  the 
produce  of  less  than  fifty  years,  if  we  except 
one  solitary  caste  of  one  branch  of  our  numerous 
people.'' 

Let  us,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  above 
cited,  now  examine  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Germany ;  for  a  nation  as  eminently  speculative 
as  the  German,  though  proven  to  be  little  fitted 
for  action,  may  be  expected  to  have  achieved 
those  triumphs  of  science,  art,  and  genius,  which 
the  national  mind,  like  that  of  individuals,  though 
incapable  of  practically  applying,  often  succesfully 
elaborates,  and  of  which  the  idea  inspires  others 
far  and  wide  to  action. 

The  tendency  of  the  Germans  to  philosophic 
disquisition,  their  laborious  patience  as  commenta- 
tors^ their  perseverance  as  compilers  ;  the  abstruse 
learning  which,  through  indefatigable  and  often 
iudiscriminating  diligence,  they  have  succeeded 
in  accumulating,  have  really  enabled  them  to 
contribute  much  to  the  common  stock  of  human 
kuowledge  ;  but  the  nature  and  gravity  of  their 
avocations,  the  confusion  of  ideas,  rendered  more 
impenetrably  obscure  by  the  diflfuseness  of  their 
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In  England,  where  wa  are  apt  to'  judoje  of  their 
celebrities  by  their  reputation  at  home,  those  to 
whom  a  name  like  HegeFs  is  familiar  as  that  of 
one  of  the  sages  ofjiis  country,  would  scarce  believe 
that  the  last  of  this  man's  philosophic  labours 
were  consecrated  to  prove  the  perfection  and  im- 
mutability of  the  French  monarchy  as  established 
under  Charles  the  Tenth,  a  demonstration  in  which 
he  was  unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  which  broke  his  heart. 

Hegel  had  already  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
Russian  rule  in  Poland  (shortly  afterwards  over^ 
turned)  could  never  change,  and  he  had  made  it 
dear  that  the  most  liberal  and  hopeful  government 
which  had  ever  existed  was  the  model  government 
of  Prussia. 

"  Would  you  believe,^  says  a  Sclavonic  profes- 
sor, "that  Hegel,  after  professing  philosophy 
during  ten  years  at  Berlin,  left  his  auditory 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  believed  in  the  person- 
ality of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  existence  of  an  invisible  world  ?  What  had  he 
then  taught  them  ?— and  yet  it  was  not  chemistry, 
or  natural  history,  but  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed.*" 

If  we  compare  the  produce  of  the  German  and 
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which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  his  own  language, 
believe  that  he  has  ever  seized  the  full  sense  of 
the  celebrated  German  writer  he  is  reading,  who, 
whether  prosaist  or  poet,  expressed  so  little  in  so 
great  a  flow  of  words.  He  is  hence  led  to  conclude 
that,  as  in  the  oracles  of  the  Sphinx,  some  hidden 
meaning  which  has  escaped  him,  must  lurk  in  the 
barren  sentences  of  his  author ;  an  error  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  diflBculty  of  disentangling 
every  thought  which  they  contain  from  the 
lumbering  periods  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  If 
gifted  with  a  warm  imagination,  in  endeavouring 
to  divine  his  author,  he  not  un  frequently  invests 
unmeaning  phrases  with  poetic  thoughts  of  his 
own  creation.  The  Faust,  for  instance,  a  remark- 
able work,  contains  numerous  passages  which 
appear  to  the  ordinary  reader  trivial  and  unmean- 
ing, but  which  the  admirers  of  Goethe,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  regard  as  pregnant  with  profound 
sense,  only  that  unhappily  the  vagueness  of  the  text 
allows  these  enthusiasts  to  attach  to  it  ideas  often 
very  beautiful,  but  which  being  utterly  contradic- 
tory of  each  other,  must  be  in  every  case  but  one 
clearly  imaginary.  The  fourteen  English  trans- 
lators of  this  chef  d'oeuvre  of  GoetheX  thus  differ 
in  their  interpretation  of  many  parts  of  it,  so  that 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  must  inevitably  attribute 
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to  him  thoughts  which  are  their  own.  The  usual 
vagueness  both  of  the  connection  of  Grennan  ideas, 
and  of  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  has  on  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  an 
elaborate  piece  of  musio  on  a  German  enthusiast, 
who  declares  it  to  describe  as  eloquently  as  words, 
some  natural  scene,  such  as  the  clearing  up  of  the 
storm.  For  him  the  notes  represent  the  dying 
tones  of  thunder,  the  pattering  of  the  rain-drops, 
the  opening  of  the  clouds^  the  genial  sunshine, 
and  the  fragrance  sent  up  from  the  moistened 
vegetation  of  the  earth. 

You  are  led  by  his  ardour  to  believe  that  music 
must  really  have  a  minutely  descriptive  power 
for  those  gifted  with  the  sense  of  understanding  it, 
till,  to  convince  yourself,  you  induce  another  of 
these  amateurs  to  listen  to  the  same  piece,  telling 
him  that  it  represents  another  subject,  such  as  a 
pastoral  scene  in  a  Swiss  valley.  You  will  then, 
as  the  author  has  done,  hear  him  declare  that  this 
inystorioua  but  unmistakable  language  of  harmony 
tells  all  the  tale.  He  hears  the  lowing  of  the 
cows,  the  footfall  of  the  milkmaid  as  she  trips 
along.  The  sounds  paint  to  him,  he  says,  more 
clearly  than  words,  the  hues  of  the  sunset,  the 
greenness  of  the  grass,  or  the  sombre  shades  of  the 
mountain  pines. 
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It  is  however  obvious,  that  to  constitute  any 
species  of  literary  merit,  whether  poetical,  scienti- 
fic, or  philosophical,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess 
great  ideas,  vast  imagination,  strong  reasoning, 
or  perceptive  powers,  without  the  faculty  of 
iutelligibly  expressing  them.  Mankind  cannot 
recognise  the  existence  of  thoughts,  which  dying 
unborn  within  the  recesses  of  the  brain  conceiving 
them,  have  never  given  evidence  of  their  being. 
Tlie  obscurity  of  expression  which  leaves  various 
and  contradictory  interpretations  even  to  the 
good-will  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  amounts  there- 
fore to  an  unintelligibility,  which  must  leave  us 
sceptic  of  the  inspiring  thought  by  which  we  have 
never  been  gratified  or  benefited. 

We  shall  find  this  on  examination  to  be  more 
or  less  the  distinguishing  characterestic  of  all 
Gennan  writers. 

Hitherto  the  criticism  of  England  has  taken  too 
much  for  granted,  and  been  too  easily  led  astray  by 
the  predilections  of  great  authorities,  and  by  the 
prejudice  of  some  of  our  most  able  writers.  Byron, 
Coleridge,  and  Bulwer^  (who,  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  shapes  his  poetry  into  prose) 
faave  found  in  the  indistinctness  of  Germanism  a 
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field  in  which  to  let  their  imagination  roam  ;  and 
like  the  hoar  frost  which,  crystallizing,  figures 
minaretB  and  gothic  pinnacles  about  wisps  of  straw 
and  shapeless  faggots,  so  they  hare  revelled  in  the 
common-place  of  Teutonic  authors,  taking  licence 
from  it  for  the  flights  of  their  own  poetic  fancy. 

The  "Foreign  Quarterly,'**  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  authority  in  the  whole  circle  of  English 
criticism  with  respect  to  German  literature, — ^not- 
withstanding all  its  Grerman  predilections,  seldom 
reviews  any  work  which  lays  claim  to  more  than 
enidition,  classification,  or  research,  which  does  not 
seem  to  fall  piecemeal  in  the  disappointed  critic^s 
fingerp. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  the  Messiah  of  Elop- 
stock,  once  popularly  regarded  as  another  Milton, 
in  whom  there  remains,  as  the  "Foreign  Quarterly^' 
admits,  when  stripped  of  his  plagiarism,  of  his  infltf^ 
tion,  and  bombastic  phrase,  nothing  worthy  of  our 
admiration. 

The  author  has  found  this  inclination  to  philo^ 
Germanism  as  common  to  eyeiy  educated  English- 
man, as  rare  in  its  continuance  on  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  object. 

Even  the  amiable  prejudices  of  the  Hewitts  do 
not  seem  to  have  resisted  such  a  test,  and  they 
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ap[)ear  to  have  transferred  their  sympathies  and 
labours  to  the  more  confjenial  field  of  Scandinavian 
literature. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  German  prose  writers,  we 
shall  find  their  style  still  more  barbarous,  compared 
with  that  of  theEnglish,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Poles.  The  Schlegels,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  English  ears  as  classic  writers,  need  alone  be 
cited ;  it  is  common  to  find  in  their  works  one  and 
even  two  whole  pages  of  close  print,  consisting  of 
a  single  period.  Like  the  poets,  the  prosaists  are 
neither  clear  nor  harmonious.  The  German  lan- 
guage, which  is  harsh,  verbose,  and  lumbering,  does 
not  appear  to  admit  of  harmony ;  but  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  want  for  richness,  its  obscurity  is 
whoUv  due  to  the  taste  of  those  who  use  it. 

In  this  respect  the  Germans  ofier  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  French.  The  former,  whose  tongue 
does  not  tend  to  double  meanings,  write  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  singularly  vague,  whilst  the  French, 
whose  language  so  readily  falls  into  equivocation, 
perhaps  on  this  very  account  have  the  most  per- 
spicuous style  in  Europe. 

On  sifting,  in  the  works  of  German  writers,  the 
p  )sitive  merit  from  that  which  only  exists  in  our 
'>wn  pre-impressed  imaginations,    we  shall  learn 
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to  judge  them  very  differently ;  and  though  we 
may  accord  a  respectable  place  to  their  celebrities, 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  no  longer  think  of 
classing  any  men  they  have  hitherto  produced 
alongside  the  chosen  few  who  occupy  the  fir^t 
places  in  the  cosmopolitan  pantheon.  It  is 
therefore  an  absurd  error  to  rank  intellectual 
Germany  in  a  triumvirate  with  France  and  En- 
gland. The  equality  which  it  has  hitherto 
successfully  arrogated,  has  till  the  present  time  no 
existence,  though  hopes  of  its  eventual  realisation 
may  be  entertained,  from  the  unwearying  perseve- 
rence  which  has  already  enabled  the  German  mind 
to  realise  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare 
with  regard  to  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  Sclavonians,  whom  necessity  has  brought 
far  more  in  contact  with  Germany  than  its 
western  neighbours,  do  not  share  in  their  illusions 
on  this  subject.  For  them  Germany  represents 
no  idea,  literary,  social,  or  above  all  political. 

They  have  only  taken  up  the  pen,  and  they 
feel  justly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  their 
muse  over  the  hacknied  muse  of  Germanv. 
Wherever  they  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
political  condition,  they  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  barren  speculation,   but  have  sought  to 
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attain  energetically,  gloriously,  and  often  sucfess- 
fully,  practical  and  positive  results.  These  writers 
justly  and  frequently  observe,  that  the  little  liber- 
ty which  German  states  possess,  they  owe  to 
France,  and  partially  to  Sclavonic  Poland.  Some 
of  the  states  were  founded  .after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, in  more  or  less  complete  imitation  of  the 
French  constitution.  The  French  "  Code  Civir 
has  also  modified  the  legislation  of  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  Kussian  monarchy  ;  but  we  cannot 
either  discover  any  traces  of  German  origin  in 
these  ameliorations,  nor  aught  which  German 
philosophy  has  done  towards  them. 

Whilst  there  is  thus  no  consciousness  of  infe- 
riority to  inspire  the  Sclavonians  with  deference 
towards  the  Germans,  there  are  many  causes, 
both  in  the  antithesis  of  character  of  the  two  races, 
and  in  their  political  relations,  to  fill  the  former 
v^ith  antipathy.  Even  the  Muscovites,  who  must 
beranked  as  many  degrees  beneath  the  lowest  of 
their  Sclavonic  brethren,  possess  certain  qualities 
in  common  with  these  which  induce  them  to  re- 
gard the  German  character  with  contempt.  The 
time-serving  spirit  of  the  latter  people  ripens  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Russian  despotism,  to  such  a 
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•-,r***   •^  >'  *!•:▼  *^neii  the  abject  Muscovite  to 

r*it?  X.  is%.**-«rx*  ^  vv  ^wtK^e  occasional  prodigality, 
^  t  ^a>--^!V  ^^in.TTefral  enterprise,  contrast  so 
^-^  ec  T**:ui  i:ss  Lib-itoal  penury,  scorns  the 
ist.iu:i»"s>  ifl»£  rjxtlcltv  of  the  Russo-Grerman, 

r*iH  rie  42.^  ti-e  Rutheniao,  the  Serbian, 
r^i»i<  V* la.-ja^  and  Hon^ric  Sclavonian,  rapid 
ji  -ii»-'r  >*rrr?crcxTL.  acd  re^'kless  in  their  impulses. 
aT  l^^  i  t:<*  wrrva  efirhiK^i^sm^  the  dulness,  and 
ii**  waiic  ,t  «Lrl«  .^  the  German,  whose  thirst  of 
iL-n-^-.«*i:^^  *i\£  >rr«eTierln5  patience,  they  forget  to 

I:  i'  -it::^**?  t^  ivHe  how,  whilst  in  England  we 
r^rCi^i  ti*?  trer-rrja  mind  as  somewhat  wild  and 
rbs.'ii.kr^.  Va«  as  k«<  pn>ne  to  foi^et  material  in- 
te^*^^fe^  31  i::?  iziTelleetual  tendencies,  the  Selavt>- 
itr.in;^  wtth  cce  acvvnl  attribate  to  it  gross  nuv 


*•  I  am  n«>t  a  p,>pe  or  a  Crerman,  to  eat  a  second 
dir?:er. — I  do  boi  make  a  god  of  my  belly,  likt* 
a  German*'*  or,  **  Are  vou  a  German,  that  aou 
cannot  let  yi^ur  ca$$ia  cool  before  you  eat !  '*  pn>- 
rerbially  exclaims:  the  Russian  Moujik.  He  calls 
the  Finn  a  Swede,   the    Frenchman  godless,  but 
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the  German  he  nick-names,  Kalbashnick^  or, 
sausage  maker. 

In  the  Russian  tales,  as  for  instance,  in  that 
entitled  "  The  Queen  of  Spades,''  by  Poushkin, 
the  first  of  Russian  poets,  the  German,  like  the 
Hermann  of  the  story,  always  plays  a  part  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  prejudice. 

Krasinski,  in  the  "  Infernal  Comedy,"  when  the 
count  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  material  life  he 
is  leading,  makes  him  say, — "  I  have  slept  the 
sleep  of  a  German  artisan.'*' 

Hundreds  of  examples,  instead  of  these  which 
immediately  occur  to  the  author,  of  this  deeply 
rooted  opinion  in  eastern  Europe,  might  be 
adduced. 

As  to  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  Sclavonic  races,  the  Muscovite,  the  Ru- 
thenian,  and  the  inhabitant  of  Russian  Poland,  have 
alike  learned  to  attribute  to  the  Germanic  spirit  all 
that  was  most  oppressive  in  the  rule  of  Russian  des- 
potism. The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Romanoflf, 
either  wholly  German,  or  if  not  so  issuing  from  a 
stock  which  had  been  for  many  generations  re- 
plenished from  the  princely  families  of  Germany,  haw 
almost  always  administered  the  empire  by  German 
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favourites,    who  prove    tools   as    pliant   and  less 
dansrerous  than  the  Mascovites. 

Where  Germans  have  not  filled,  or  do  not  fill 
the  offices  of  trust,  in  whatever  department  it  may 
be,  Qemian  ideas  still  preside  over  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Pole,  where  not  under  the  dominion  of 
Bussia,  is  governed  and  oppressed  by  the  cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  of  Berlin,  whilst  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  it«  Polish  provinces, — ^in  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  Moravia,  and 
Bohemia, — ^twenty-three  millions  of  Sclavonians 
have   long  learned    to  detest  its    German    rale. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Sclavonians  of 
Montenegro  are  as  frequently  at  war  with  Austria 
as  with  the  Porte,  and  the  Serbians  have  learned  to 
dread  the  fraud  of  the  Austcians  more  than 
Ottoman  force.  There  remain  therefore  only  the 
Bosnians  and  Bulgarians  who  have  no  grounds 
for  the  antipathy  which  pervades  the  rest  of  the 
vast  family  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Sclavonic  race  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  subjects  of  the  three  empires  of  continental 
Europe,  and  a  large  share  of  the  population  of 
its  most  extensive  absolute  monarchy. 
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At  the  lowest  computation,  55  millions  out  of 
6.3»  in  the  Russian  empire, — 23  out  of  37  millions 
in  the  Austrian,  and  8  out  of  13  in  the  Turkish 
empires,  are  pure  Sclavonians. 

In  the  Prussian  monarchy,  upwards  of  4  mil- 
lions out  of  15  belong  to  the  same  family* 

In  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  this  propor- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  the  population  assumes 
an  increased  significance  when  we  consider  that 
the  Germans  in  Austria  are  only  6  beside  these 
20  millions,  and  the  Turks  scarcely  1  million  to 
control  these  eight  millions  of  Sclavonians  ; — that 
in  the  Prussian  kingdom,  on  its  eastern  boundary, 
between  four  and  five  hostile  millions  of  the  same 
race  are  only  divided  from  their  brethren  by  a 
fictitious  frontier,  whilst  on  the  west  its  unpopular 
dominion  is  insecurely  established  over  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  numbering  two 
and  a  half  millions  ;  and  that  of  the  remaining:  ei^ht 
which  complete  the  population  of  this  monarchy, 
nearly  four  and  a  half  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pomerania,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  profoundly 
iudifFerent  to  their  new  Prussian  nationality,  and 
partially  of  Sclavonic  origin. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed   in   the  west  to 
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r**t.*^ird  the  S!LaT^':'cir  fiunHv  as  ehher  already 
al>**>rbed  in,  or  nn^itfrT-tii^  rac-il  a»*?inii!ai:«'n  with 
the  Ma««!i>Tite,  and  at  l«ie<  this  question  h& 
been  conisi«Iered  as  rtiie^T  aTctnin^  Ba«sia ;  but 
in  real  it  T,  anj  «lrn  rf  a:rHati<?n  amonjist  the 
S«:laToniaa3  is  full  of  even  core  vital  import  to 
the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Otioman  state?, 
threateninn  as  it  dirertlr  does  their  verv  existence, 
whiUt  the  Russian  g»>vemment  is  still  seated  on 
the  broad  basis  of  it^  ihirtT-fire  millions  of  the 
passive  Muscovite  branch,  accessible  only  to 
indirect  action. 

This  Sclavonic  race,  the  most  numerous  on  the 
earth  but  one.  has  remained  for  so  many  centuries 
passive  and  quies^cent,  though  distinct,  that  it^ 
existence  has  betfn  almost  fonrotten ;  but  like  the 
waters  of  a  mighty  ocean,  which  have  long  been 
sleeping  in  a  sullen  calm,  they  are  not  the  less 
formidable  when  thev  shew  sisns  of  awakening  to 
tempestuous  life. 

Whatever  theory  we  m^j  adopt  as  reganl? 
the  ancient  history  of  this  race,  according  to  every 
version,  it  has  undergone  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion, which  indeed  the  largest  portion  of  it  still 
endures.     Whilst    constituting,  as  we    have  jn-^t 
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seen,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  three  continental  empires,  it  is  nowhere 
governed  by  a  native  family.  Whilst  certainly 
comprising  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
population  of  Europe,  and  according  to  the 
estimation  of  some  authorities  one  whole  half  of 
that  of  continental  Europe,  it  has  furnished  only 
one  reigning  family  in  the  house  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  who  rule  over  another 
people.  Until  within  the  last  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  the 
Sclavonianp,  wherever  they  settled,  appear,  without 
giving  evidence  of  either  corruption  or  cowardice, 
to  have  been  the  most  unenterprising,  and  easily 
subdued  of  any  numerous  people.  This  was  appa- 
rent even  before  so  much  light  had  been  thrown 
on  their  history,  and  whilst  the  ignorance  or 
vanity  of  national  writers  sought  to  identify  it 
with  that  of  strange  warlike  tribes  which  at  different 
times  conquered  and  ruled  over  various  portions 
of  the  Sclavonic  family. 

Subsequent  investiijation  has,  however,  shown 
too  clearly  that  all  the  glories  which  attach  to  the 
early  history  of  every  portion  of  it,  are  chiefly  due 
to  some  foreign  element.  The  republic  of  Novo- 
gorod,  the  .  duchies  of  Moscow,  and  of  Kief,  were 
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founded  by  Varangiaa,  or  Nonnan  invaders.  As  long 
as  their  blood  predominated  in  the  veins  of  the  grtat 
lords  and  princes,  they  led  these  conquered  vas^b 
alike  to  plunder  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
to  repulse  the  Tartar.  The  Lithuanians,  whose 
annals  are  adventuroas  and  warlike,  and  whose 
ranks  were  chiefly  filled  with  Sclavonians,  repuked 
and  defeated  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  extended 
their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  but  they  too 
were  a  strange  people,  who  led  the  vanquished 
Sclavonians  to  conquest,  and  whose  warrior  caste 
of  PViti  or  Witing  (probably  from  the  viking  of 
the  Northmen,)  belonged  to  that  wonderful  Scan- 
dinavian people  which  had  previously  subjugated 
these  Lithuanians. 

The  noble  or  warrior  caste  of  Poland  was  either 
derived  from  Lithuania,  or  belonged  to  a  distant 
and  conquering  tribe,  probably  the  Sannatian,  or 
the  Lech,  inextricably  ingrafted  on  the  remabing 
population. 

In  prosecuting  the  researches  by  which  these  facts 
were  established,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Scla- 
vonians were  not  one  of  the  races  that  over-ran 
Europe  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  they  had  been  confounded  with  the  various 
Asiatic  tribes,  who,  after  conquering,  made  them 
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The  author,  who  has  traversed  La  Vendee,  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  its  people,  was  struck  by 
aualo*^es  both  of  character  and  feature  between 
the  Sclavonians  and  Vendeans,  of  which  those  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ignorant  who  grounded  their 
conjecture  of  this  relationship  on  book-lore, 
and  thence  deduced  their  arguments  to  prove 
it. 

At  all  events  the  labours  of  certain  of  the 
learned  may  be  considered  to  have  established  that 
the  Sclavonians,  if  not  aboriginally  settled  in 
Europe,  were  so  as  anciently  as  any  people  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  or  tradition.  Others, 
and  principally  Mitzkiavitch,  have  gone  beyond 
this,  and  pretend  to  retrace  the  Sclavonic  origin 
to  the  Assvrians. 

He  explains  and  translates  all  the  Assyrian 
names,  by  words  derived  from  the  different  dialects 
of  the  modem  Sclavonic. 

By  means  of  these  dialects  he  read  the  numerous 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
neither  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Greek,  nor  Persian. 
The  proofs  he  adduces  are  so  convincing,  that  all 
our  sceptism,  if  not  removed,  is  silenced,  not- 
withstanding all  the  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  mind  which  we  are  prepare^l  to 
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find  him  bring  to  bear  in  the  defence  of  any  favour- 
ite hypothesis. 

But  Mitzkiavitch  has  gradually  mixed  up  these 
eonvictions,  the  fruit  of  deep  study  and  arduous 
meditation,  with  the  ideas  derived  from  that  reli- 
gious exaltation  to  which  his  countrymen  are  na- 
tionally subject,  and  which  too  otten  morbidly 
affects  them  in  misfortune. 

Ho  had  long  asked  himself  how  this  innumerable 
people  could  have  been  for  so  many  centuries 
doomed  like  the  Hebrew  race  to  ceaseless  suffering 
and  humiliation!  How  it  had  offended?  But 
when  he  had  retraced  its  parentage  to  the  Assyrian, 
a  fancied  light  burst  in  upon  him,  and  he  hurried 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sclavonians  must  be  the 
descendents  of  the  Sur  and  Assor,  Syrians  and  As- 
syrians swept  from  the  &ce  of  Asia,  and  driven  into 
an  exile  and  bondage  of  three  thousand  years, 
because,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  crime  of  having  first 
deified  man  in  the*  persons  of  Nimrod,  Bel,  and 
Ninus. 

"  This  race,^'  he  says,  "  first  submitted  to  the 
passions  of  an  individual.  Used  as  his  instrument, 
it  enslaved  a  portion  of  the  world,  and  has  become 
a  symbol  of  material  fofrcc  opposed  to  the  power  of 
mind.**' 

He   shews  that   Nebukaduesar,   like   all  other 
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Assyrian  names,  may  be  explained  as  composed 
from  Sclavonic  words,  and  that  if  written  Nebu- 
hodnotsar,  it  is  a  plain  sentence  in  that  language, 
signifying  "  There  is  no  God  but  the  king,"  a  ver- 
sion which  exactly  stgrees  with  what  is  said  of  that 
monarch  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  iVon  est  JJeus  nisi 

rex. 

It  was  when  his  mind»  affected  alike  by  his  ex- 
ile, his  domestic  sorrows,  and  his  arduous  studies, 
was  uiged  by  religious  melancholy  to  found  on  the 
result  of  his  researches  this  gloomy  hypothesis, 
which  supposed  him  to  belong  to  a  race  beneath  the 
ban  of  Heaven,  that  Tovianski  announced  himself 
to  him  as  a  prophet,  and  confirmed  his  theory,  de- 
claring that  he  was  sent  by  Heaven  to  remove  this 
celestial  malediction  from  so  many  millions. 

We  will  subsequently  cite  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Mitzkiavitch  from  the  course  of  lectures 
in  which  he  gradually  strove  to  impress  his  own 
convictions  on  his  auditors,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  forced  on  his  own  mind.  They 
are  taken  from  that  portion  of  his  course  which 
reflects  his  intellect  before  its  subsequent  ofiusca- 
tion. 

The  historical  truth  of  this  long  humiliation  of 
the   Sclavonic   race,   not  only   Mitzkiavitch,  but 
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other  writers  belonging  to  it  equally  avow.  But 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  mighty  nations 
once  wield  the  sword  and  pen,  and  then  appear 
scarce  fit  to  hold  the  distaff* — so  may  a  change  as 
favourable  take  place  in  the  character  and  destiny 
of  others,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
the  case  with  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  Scla- 
vonic people. 

In  Poland  it  prepares  for  another  episode  of  the 
often  renewed  and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  has 
been  often  baffled — never  subdued.  Like  the  gla- 
diators of  our  pugilistic  ring,  stretched  prostrate  in 
successive  rounds,  it  is  perhaps  gathering  up  its 
strength  to  triumph  after  all. 

In  Austria  and  in  Prussia  the  murmurs  of  these 
Sclavonic  millions  awakening  from  their  long  torpor 
are  heard  as  they  startle  their  oppressors  from  se- 
curity. In  Turkey  they  have  already  conquered 
their  civil  rights  and  independence  in  several 
provinces.  In  arts  and  letters,  they  have  recently 
made  gigantic  progress.  So  that  this  people,  so 
long  threatened,  has  in  its  turn  grown  threatening; 
and  if  almost  everywhere  still  oppressed,  it  yet 
gives  evident  signs  that  it  will  not  long  remain  so. 

Of  the  four  existing  powers  beneath  whose  do- 
minion the  Sclavonians  still  linger,  it  may  appear 
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strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  they  have 
always  been  ruled  most  gently  by  the  Turks.  In 
Turkey  they  are  still  most  mildly  governed,  even 
where  they  have  not  secured  self-government  and 
franchises. 

At  a  moment  when  a  prospect  of  retribution 
against  its  task-makers  is  opening  to  this  people, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  investigate  its  feel- 
ing towards  them. 

It  thus  happens  that  this  eminently  religious 
race— as,  whether  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  communion 
it  may  be  considered  to  be, — ^is  growing  daily  more 
hostile  to  the  three  Christian  powers, — Greek, 
Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic, — ^betwixt  which  it 
is  divided,  than  towards  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and 
this  hostility  to  the  former  daily  increases  with  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  which  modifies  the  antipathies 
of  the  Sclavonians  to  their  Turkish  masters,  both 
by  teaching  them  to  contrast  their  condition  with 
those  of  their  brethren,  and  by  pointing  out  to 
them  a  prompt  and  practical  remedy  to  their  con- 
dition in  the  establishment  of  self-governed  states, 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  Turkish  empire  presents  the  strange  picture 
of  a  people  scarce  amounting  to  a  million,  ruling 
in  Europe  fifteen  millions,  distinct  from  themselves 
in  origin,  language,  and  mostly  in  religion. 
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Seren  millions  of  Sclavonians,  four  millions  of 
Moldo-Wallachians,  or  Bonmani  (a  people  of 
mixed  Sclavonic  origin),  two  millions  and  half  of 
Greeks^  a  million  of  Albanians,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  million  of  Jews,*  Gipsies,  and  Armenians,  com- 
plete in  round  numbers  the  population  of  European 
Turkey,  governed  by  or  tributary  to  a  race  which 
on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus  does  not  amount  to 
half  the  population  of  London. 

Without  the  intellect  of  the  Greek,  the  valour 
of  the  Albanian,  the  industry  of  the  Sclavonian, 
the  thrift  of  the  Armenian  or  Hebrew,  this  Tartar 
tribe  governs  them  all;  though  according  to  its 
own  tradition,  only  encamped  instead  of  settled 
in  Europe,  it  prefers  to  bury  its  dead  beyond  the 
strait  which  divides  its  European  possessions  from 
its  Asiatic  home. 

How  did  these  auintellectual  Osmanlees  first 
usurp  the  power  bequeathed  to  their  successors  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs,  and  afterwards  maintain  that 
supremacy  which,  though  partially  shattered,  still 
endures  t  These  are  historic  and  political  enigmas, 
difficult  to  solve  unless  by  more  or  less  ^bitrary 
suppositions. 

Is  there  not  'distinctive  of  certain  races  an  in- 
herent genius  for  government,   which  gives  them 
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presidence  over  others  of  their  superiors  in  talent, 
courage,  or  acquirements, — a  genius  perhaps  consiBt- 
ing  in  the  tact  which  enables  them  when  they  seek 
to  do  so,  to  discern  and  bend  these  to  their  purpose ! 

The  Roman  possessed  neither  the  intellect  nor 
taste,  and  scarcely  the  valor  of  the  Greek.  Borne  had 
no  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  or  dramatists, — no 
sculptors,  architects,  mathematicians,  or  engineers, 
— ^no  captains  or  devoted  patriots,  whom  she  could 
place  above  those  of  Greece ;  few  whom  she  could 
even  compare  with  them.  Yet  Rome  progressed 
rapidly  towards  dominion,  whilst  Greece  became  an 
apanage  of  her  mighty  sovereignty. 

In  the  British  empire,  is  not  the  English  mind 
peculiarly  endowed,  beyond  that  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, with  this  genius  for  government — ^this  tact 
of  domination,  which  without  shaping  itself  into 
any  special  talent  leads  to  indisputable  precedence 
and  incalculable  results  t  For  though  at  long  in- 
tervals England  has  produced  men  so  unparallelled 
in  the  empire,  as  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
Byron,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  two-thirds  of 
our  celebrities, — of  our  distinguished  jurists,  wri- 
ters, orators,  or  captains,  are  Scotch  or  Irish. 

If  this  peculiar  adaption  of  the  national  mind, 
which  made  Rome  the  universal  mistress,  and  has 
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rendered  Great  Britain  the  most  powerful  empire 
in  the  world — which  in  the  history  of  the  latter  we 
find  expressed  in  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell, 
and  of  William  Pitt — have  any  but  a  fanciful  ex- 
istence, we  may  attribute  this  faculty  to  the  Osman- 
lees,  with  whom,  though  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  qualities  which  stamp  the  British  character, 
it  may  account  for  the  spread  or  maintenance  of 
their  rule.  At  least,  we  can  tra<ce  in  the  Turk 
no  sign  of  any  other  superiority  over  the  Arab, 
whose  sceptre  he  usurped. 

Supineness  and  inactivity  have  now  notoriously 
succeeded  the  former  energy,  both  of  the  Turks, 
and  of  their  government.  Long  zealously  pro- 
pagandist, and  restlessly  ambitious,  this  people 
and  their  empire,  after  having  been  successively 
progressive  and  stationary,  then  entered  on  a  career 
of  full  political  retrogression  and  decay. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  only  the  constant  intermixture 
of  the  Circassian  breed  with  this  race  preserved  it 
from  the  decrepitude  into  which  the  blue  blood  of 
the  nobility  of  Spain  has  fallen,  where  "  little, " 
as  a  Spanish  grandee  applied  to  mind  and  body, 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
too,  as  another  strange  anomaly,  that,  if  we  ex- 
amine into  the  birth  of  those  who  within  the  last 
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century  have  risen  into  power  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, or  any  of  its  dependencies,  we  shall  find  them 
chiefly  Caucasians  or  Albanians.  For  instance, 
Ali  Pacha  of  Janina,  and  Mehemet  Ali  belonged 
to  the  lattet,  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  to  the 
former. 

When  retracing  the  history  of  this  strange 
empire  beyond  the  period  of  its  decline,  to  the 
days  of  its  progress  and  success,  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  religious  zeal,  instead  of  solely 
inspiring  its  ambition^  was  rather  its  instrument 
and  not  the  most  effective.  After  the  fashion  of 
Nadir  and  of  Timur,  (who  led  another  Tartar 
branch  of  the  same  people^)  the  Turkish  sovereigns 
principally  achieved  their  conquests  by  following 
a  singular  system  which  consisted  in  seeking  and 
raising  merit  wherever  it  could  be  discovered,  and 
in  the  juxta-po&ition  of  the  most  terrible  punish- 
ments, and  of  the  greatest  immediate  rewards; 
thus  securing  the  strongest  incentives  to  human 
exertion. 

On  the  other  hand^  like  the  Romans  befon^ 
them^  when  they  had  once  subdued  a  conquere<i 
people,  and  struck  terror  into  them  by  occasional 
acts  of  severity,  they  neither  interfered  i^ith  th^ 
municipal  privileges  nor  the  religious  faith  of  their 
vassals. 
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We  cannot  reproach  them  with  the  bigotry 
which  expelled  the  Moors  with  all  their  arts  from 
Spain,  which  made  the  American  continent  a  vast 
'  Golgotha,  which  drove  the  industry  of  Flanders 
and  of  France  successively  to  a  foreign  land,  or 
which  opened  wounds  and  raised  animosities  in 
Ireland,  still  unhealed  and  unextinguished  at  the 
present  hour. 

The  Ottoman  empire  never  possessed  the  art  of 
centralisation,  in  which  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
empires  have  made  such  progress, — ^an  art  which 
rendering  available  all  the  resources  of  state, 
is  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
even  of  those  that  are  free,  but  which  increases  a 
hundredfold  the  oppression  of  a  despotism. 

The  Turkish  administration  even  to  the  present 
day  may  be  described  by  the  pithy  definition 
applied  to  it,  of  a  power  which  does  not  govern, 
but  occasionally  chastises  and  extorts.  The  con- 
dition of  its  dominions,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Tsars,  points  out,  however,  to  us,  that  no 
government  at  all  is  preferable  to  the  miseries  of 
bad  government. 

From  whatever  cause  arising,  whether  from  an 
instinct  of  the  genius  which  has  been  suggested, 
or  merely  from  the  indolence  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
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neten  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  machinery  of 
its  powi^r, — it  is  neTertheless  indisputable  that 
rights  privileges,  and  immunities  amongst  the 
hetencK^^noiis  populations  which  yield  obeisance 
to  the  crescent,  have  everywhere  survived  partial 
instances  of  oppressive  cnielty^ 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  ambitious  energy 
of  the  Turks,  and  their  weakness  growing  both 
from  this  cause  and  by  contrast  with  the  increased 
strength  of  their  neighbours^  gave  to  a  portion 
of  its  vast  Sclavonic  population  the  means  of 
securing  all  the  franchises  which  had  survived 
from  the  violences  and  spoliation  to  which  they 
were  formerly  exposed* 

Thev  were  indeed  first  roused  by  the  intriffues 
and  the  ambitious  policy  of  Russia,  which  since 
the  time  of  Catherine  has  looked  forward  to  that 
Sclavonic  union  which  its  sovereigns  have  always 
hoped  to  see  effected  beneath  its  rule,  and  which 
in  every  human  probability  will  at  least  morally 
take  place,  but  only  to  shiver  the  sceptre  of  the 
Tsars,  and  perhaps  of  other  potentates,  instead  of 
bowing  under  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
called  Boumani,  numbering  near  four  millions  and 
a    half,  are   Sclavonic,    though  their  aristocracy 
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notions  readily  seem  to  sober  down  to  the  practical 
views  of  those  who  see  an  immediate  and  less 
perilous  mode  of  securing  the  liberty  of  all  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  by  forming 
federal  states,  self-governed  and  tributary  to  the 
Porte,  as  a  common  centre.  The  moderation  of 
the  Sclavonic  character,  its  natural  veneration  for 
that  which  has  been  long  established, — the  examples 
which  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Serbia  afford  of 
the  pliancy  of  Ottoman  policy  in  that  respect,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
when  enjoying  as  a  free  state  the  real  protection 
of  the  Porte,  from  the  prestige  of  long  dominion 
which  it  possesses, — have  all  a  tendency  to  recon- 
cile the  Sclavonians  of  the  Turkish  empire,  under 
certain  modifications,  to  its  rule. 

The  Turkish  empire  may  therefore  be  now  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  parent, 
who  having,  albeit  with  some  severity,  nurtured 
and  protected  a  numerous  progeny,  is  reduced  in 
the  decrepitude  of  its  old  age  to  seek  subsistence 
and  protection  from  the  traditionary  respect  of 
filially  grateful  descendants. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TKEATMENT  OF  POLISH  NUNS. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  sub- 
j^tantiate  any  charge  of  cruelty  within  the  Russian 
dominions-  The  press  dares  not  even  mention  a 
crime  indifferent  to  the  government,  or  an  acci- 
dent beyond  the  control  of  all  human  authority, 
much  less  any  fact  which  might  reflect  upon  it. 
This  despotism  does  not  choose  to  see  its  subjects 
imbibe  a  thirst  for  any  kind  of  news,  or  any  habits 
of  discussion.  It  is  difficult  for  the  inhabitant  of  a 
constitutional  country  to  conceive  the  extent  to 
which  grows  the  popular  discretion,  nurtured  by 
this  terrorism.  A  Russian  subject  will  scarce 
relate  to  his  immediate  friends  a  murder  which 
Jias  happened  at  his  own  door,  or  communicate 
to  his  own  family  the  fact  of  any  of  his  acquaint- 
ance  having    been  arrested  by  his  side.     Hence 
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reigns  a  silence  far  more  absolute  than  even  the 
absence  of  a  free  press  would  occasion,  and  thus 
horrors  which  in  other  countries  would  be  bruited 
far  and  wide,  remain  unknown  beyond  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  a  barrack,  or  a  convent  yard. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  few  cases  out  of  the 
many  as  come  to  an  investigator  s  knowledge,  where 
none  seek  to  inquire  and  fewer  to  communicate, 
can  never,  however  notorious  in  the  Russian 
empire,  be  substantiated  beyond  its  frontier,  in 
the  same  manner  as  similar  facts  occurring  in 
another  country. 

Almost  every  accusation    must  rest  upon  the 
personal  testimony  of  the  accuser,    he  can  call  no 
witnesses  to  establish  even  incidents  Imown  to  the 
whole  Russian  people, — ^fbr  who  would  dare  answer 
his  appeal !   most  frequently  he  must  conceal  even 
names  and  dates,  not  to  draw  down   notice  and 
ruin  on  individuals  in  attempting  to  circumstan- 
tiate   his    tale.     All    these    difficulties  are  duly 
taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  direct  the  secret 
influence  which  controls  the  press,  often  uncon- 
sciously, and  through  channels  occult  to  itself, — 
not  to  defend  or  praise  the  Russian  government^ 
which  is  as  impatient  of  prajse  almost  as  of  blame, 
but  to  cast  discredit  and  doubt  on  such  stateaient;^ 
as  expose  its  cruelties. 
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Thoutrh  it  miijht  sound  harsh  to  assume 
that  a  government,  or  a  nation,  any  more  than 
an  individual,  should  not  be  held  innocent  till 
proven  guilty,  still,  wliere  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  offence,  or  from  the  offender''s  position,  evidence 
is  obviously  most  difficult  of  attainment,  we  should 
at  least -visit  with  increased  severity  the  crime 
when  at  length  established,  after  the  example  of 
those  laws  which  chastise  in  it  when  detected,  a 
host  of  similar  transgressions  which  must  go  un- 
punished for  one  dragged  into  light. 

Such  an  instance  is  afforded  us  by  the  singular 
escape  of  four  of  the  victims,  in  a  case  of  such 
unheard  of  barbarity  that  it  could  never  have  met 
with  credit  unless  reposing  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  sufferers,  whose  character  placed  them 
above  suspicion,  and  who  have  repeated  to  hundreds 
in  their  minutest  details  the  diabolical  persecution 
they  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes,  or  endnred 
in  their  own  persons. 

The  writer  must,  however,  premise  his  brief 
narration  of  the  main  points  of  the  story^ 
by  expressing  his  belief  that  the  spirit-broken 
church  of  Russia — one  of  the  most  apathetic  exist- 
ing— must  be  absolved  from  all  general  participa- 
tion in  the  crimes  he  is  about  to  lay  before  the* 
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the  most  virulent  religious  persecution  of  past 
centuries,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, rarely  equalled  in  degree  the  barbarities 
practised  on  these  harmless  women,  and  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  them,  when  the  long  protrac- 
tion of  seven  years  of  suffering  is  considered. 

All  the  details  of  this  inhuman  persecution 
might  have  remained  either  utterly  unknown 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  or  merged  in  vague 
rumours  of  cruel  treatment,  but  for  the  providen- 
tial escape  of  four  of  the  sufierers. 

To  sum  the  facts  briefly  up,  between  the  years 
1837  and  1845,  forty-four  nuns  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  authorities,  out  of  fifty- 
eight  devoted  to  duties  whose  fulfilment  appeals 
so  directly  to  all  human  sympathies,  that  a  reli- 
gious sisterhood  analogous  to  their  own  had  been 
spared  even  during  the  French  reign  of  terror,  which 
so  pitilessly  swept  away  all  other  social  landmarks. 
Of  the  fourteen  that  remained,  eight  had  either 
had  their  eyes  torn  out  or  their  limbs  broken, 
and  of  the  other  six  only  four  had  strength  to 
attempt,  or  fortune  to  effect  their  escape.  A  few 
more  months  and  the  whole  surviving  fourteen,  at 
last  doomed  to  Siberia,  might  have  been  expiring 
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esactl;  tallies  in  all  main  particulars  with  the 
Following  Darration,  received  from  a  person  who 
gathered  it  from  the  lips  of  Irena  Mieaceslas. 
and  of  which  the  writer  has  dulj  compared  all  the 
fearftd  incidents  with  other  and  earlier  depositiuns. 

In  the  city  of  Minsk,  in  1837,  there  still  existed 
a  convent  of  hnmble  nans  of  the  order  of  St. 
Buflios.  Their  time,  like  that  of  the  "  sisters  of 
charity,"  was  divided  between  their  religious 
duties,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  education 
of  poor  children.  Their  order  had  been  founded 
in  1826,  by  one  of  the  princes  Tapieha,  a  family 
to  which  the  Czartoriskie  are  allied. 

Far  and  wide  through  the  surrounding  country, 
the  suffering  and  needy  had  learned  to  bless  their 
unassuming  benevolence,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
regarded  with  veneration  a  community,  distin- 
gutahed  not  by  ascetic  practices,  but  through  its 
active  and  unwearying  philanthropy. 

The  very  popularity  of  this  order,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  marked  it  out 
for  a  persecution,  so  atrocious  that  I  know  of 
nothing  more  harrowing,  in  times  ancient  or  mo 
dem. 

The  cruelties  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Caligula, 
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lit*  ai*  =c  ^nl>-!ir  rvc^nx^-  p»rr«o!iiuon  of  pa^t 
--^irarTtri  Kia  -dn*  i-.rr-rs  oc  ihe  French  revolu- 
ii'iu  ai^ii^  -MiiaZ'iti  ia  dsr^nre  tte  barbaritie:* 
ira^n^^^i  in  ':ji«!!«  aonijcrss  v«:>cieii.  and  sink  istn 
nM^o^iLrMi'*^  j«f:a»ie  lifiii.  wti^en  the  lonir  pn>tnM^ 

V I  ^rf  D-^a*!:*'  It  iii*  Tr>tTiTn.-Mi  persecQtioD 
Tii^iz  "la-^  r^niaciei  eitbier  utiertv  unknown 
jt'y  aa.  "Li**  iissaa  cr.mi^rr,  or  menred  in  Ta^e 
naiiiii:^  >c  •mi  ir»sKairt!it.  bat  for  the  proTiden- 

r  I  suai  zsiai  ik!^  ici^dy  ajx,  between  the  years 
1^""  xaa  l>i^^  5:r*:x-i-ar  sons  periled  at  the 
JakI«i£^  jc  zhst  ^asa:iSL  »xUk>nties.  out  of  fifty- 
-juriw  ie^jcid  w  diii***  wh-^ee  fdldlment  appeals 
-m  iLr^nlj  v  j^  kaziaa  STropathies.  that  a  reli- 
c*«-«2?^  5c?c«frioa  aim^.o^'^s  to  their  own  had  befn 
sMr^r*!  ^▼«tt  rirlzcr  ibe  Fren-fh  reiini  of  terp>r,  which 
•!*•  'jt'lT^TT  5vvr<  awar  all  other  social  landmarks. 
*  t*  lie  i  ortetHi  ibu  recained»  eight  had  either 
Xiii  lii'fir  «]pe$  tvm  o«zt  or  their  limbs  brokeo. 
jTvi  :£  tie  vciier  six  otilv  four  had  stren2:th  to 
artcftzf  c  -x  K^nmi'e  K»  effect  their  esci^.  A  frw 
iD»*r*  s«?jrt^  and  ih-?  wh-le  surviving  foarteen«  at 
!;&>;  «^:ca:ed  to  Sivierju  ini^t  hare  been  ezpiriniT 
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on  that  weaiy  road,  which  the  ten  unhappy  crea- 
tures left  behind  by  the  fugitives,  are  at  this 
moment  being  dragged  or  driven  over,  all  lamed, 
blind,  or  ailing. 

Nothing  in  that  case  would  ever  have  reached 
our  ear  of  the  incredible  sufferings  of  these  poor 
victims,  whose  fate  would  silently  have  contributed 
to  swell  those  statistics  of  proselytism  which  the 
Ruanan  government  gives  periodically  to  Europe, 
aud  which  Nicholas  has  commemorated  by  the 
famous  medal,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  '^  Sepa- 
rated by  violence,  and  reunited  by  love,**" 

Of  the  four  fugitives,  two,  the  sister  Wawrzecka 
and  Irena  Macrina  Mieceslas  (Mieczyslaska,) 
succeeded  in  feaehing  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
where  the  Soman  Catholic  archbishop,  having 
taken  down  their  oircumstantial  deposition  of  the 
{acts  about  to  be  narrated,  sealed  them  with  the 
arms  of  the  archbishopric,  and  forwarded  the 
document  to  Rome. 

An  order  consequently  arrived  for  the  superior 
to  repiur  to  Bome,  by  way  of  Paris ;  in  which 
city  she  took  up  her  abode  till  the  10th  of 
October  last,  under  the  same  roof  with  one  near 
and  dear  to  the  author. 


—  I  CTHAntT^rr  or  rou^H  suxa. 


-ZL'«i?»  ^ii»  "w**  iti  u:  CTT^  all  the  sad  details  of 
it^  iacwTu^  5C/rr,  wiillsj  the  scars  which  mark 
Jtrr     >.«i:i    .kiiied  ikeir    dumb    eloquence  to  her 

IrMia  >r««tifc*  "Lfci  b*?en  ihirtv  years  renown- 
•a4  3.r  .it?r  riiirrr  ac*!  benerolenee  throughout  the 
nj9>>mTTi»^fTi:  .rf  V'?t>Jki,  ^s  head  of  the  Basilian 
?^a'^-i!iii.  ranascLrt;;  ot  thirtT-four  nuns,  in  the 
nrj  it  ::niic  o^uue.  It  will  be  hence  at  once 
^tjcrrri^riiu.  liisic  m<#  e  ^v^ncLn^  into  the  Yale  of 
vfai:^  ritf  at5pt!t:t  of  her  ciiHmtenance>  accord- 
Jtr  ^  :iie  pcrcnh  whi»A  the  writer  has  before 
fi>nt.  b$  ac  Jiio?  B*x>ie  and  ludioatiTe  of  detennina- 
^uiL.  1 4  ijrtT'*  the  Jlrst  expression  firom  the 
p%i«ar:i»;a  Jt  »hje  ej'js^  which  is  sach  as  we  rarely 
sttT^fC  wirk  »iafi  oi  the  SoandlnaTian  or  Anglo- 
N  .nzcuL  riL-^ ;  tii^  obliqued  upwards  from  the 
•^acwziri  crjcrwrs ;  that  b  to  say.  in  a  direction 
pce^*!seLv  wctranr  to  the  eves  of  the  feline  species, 
•K  all  M:cj:«:I:an  r*res^  and  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bicjkc($  ot"  ^Hi:hem  counuies.  The  finely  chiselled 
wmers  of  her  mouth  seem  to  mark  a  decision 
^  temper,  of  which  $he  has  given  the  most  hen)i** 
pfoo&  in  her  conduct. 

The  substance  of  her  narratiye,  idiich  the  other 
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on  that  weary^  road,  which  the  ten  unhappy  crea- 
tures left  behind  by  the  fugitives,  are  at  this 
moment  being  dragged  or  driven  over,  all  lamed, 
blind,  or  ailing. 

Nothing  in  that  case  would  ever  have  reached 
our  ear  of  the  incredible  sufferings  of  these  poor 
victims,  whose  fate  would  silently  have  contributed 
to  swell  those  statistics  of  proselytism  which  the 
Russian  government  gives  periodically  to  Europe, 
mi  which  Nicholas  has  commemorated  by  the 
famous  medal,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  "  Sepa- 
rated by  violence,  and  reunited  by  love."" 

Of  the  four  fugitives,  two,  the  sister  Wawrzecka 
and  Irena  Macrina  Mieceslas  (Mieczyslaska,) 
succeeded  in  reaching  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  having 
taken  down  their  circumstantial  deposition  of  the 
facts  about  to  be  narrated,  sealed  them  with  the 
anns  of  the    archbishopric,    and     forwarded  the 

document  to  Rome. 

An  order  consequently  arrived  for  the  superior 
to  repair  to  Rome,  by  way  of  Paris  ;  in  which 
city  she  took  up  her  abode  till  the  10th  of 
October  last,  under  the  same  roof  with  one  near 
and  dear  to  the  author. 
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Here  she  was  led  to  give  all  the  sad  details  of 
her  harrowing  story,  whilst  the  scars  which  mark 
her  body  added  their  dumb  eloquence  to  her 
recital. 

Irena  Mieceslas  had  been  thirty  years  renown- 
ed for  her  charity  and  benevolence  throughout  the 
government  of  Minsk,  as   head  of  the  Basilian 
convent,    consisting  of  thirty-four  nuns,    in  the 
city    of   that    name.     It  will    be  hence  at  once 
perceived  that  she  is  advancing  into  the  vale  of 
years.     The  aspect  of  her  countenance,   accord- 
ing to  the  portrait  which  the  writer  has  before 
him,  is  at  once  noble  and  indicative  of  determina- 
tion.    It  derives  the  first    expression    from    the 
position  of  the  eyes,  which  is  such  as  we  rarely 
meet    with  out   of   the  Scandinavian  or  Anglo- 
Norman   race ;    viz.,  obliqued  upwards  from  the 
outward  comers ;   that  is  to  say,  in  a  direction 
precisely  contrary  to  the  eyes  of  the  feline  species, 
of  all  Mongolian  races,  and  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  southern  countries.     The  finely  chiselled 
comers  of  her  mouth  seem   to  mark  a  decision 
of  temper,  of  which  she  has  given  the  most  heroic 
proofs  in  her  conduct. 

The  substance  of  her  narrative,  which  the  other 
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three  siateni  corroborate  in  the  minntettt  parti- 
mlars,  is  to  the  following  effect: 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  having  profited  by  his 
infiuence  and  privileges  in  nominating  corrupt 
and  ambitioua  tools  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Basillian 
tommunion,  (that  is  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholic 
vith  Greek  forms,)  amongst  these  Si?miasko,  the 
lushop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  convent  of  these 
poor  nnns  was  situated,  had  apostatised  to  the 
Oreek,  from  the  Latin  church.  Finding  that  the 
great  mam  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  of  their  con' 
?regation,  refused  to  follow  the  examples  of  their 
rhiefe,  Nicholas  ordered  forcible  means  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  set  on  foot  a  peraeciition,  which 
cMsed  the  females  of  this  religious  association 
great  alarm,  and  induced  them  to  use  the  private 
influence  of  their  friends  in  the  Russian  capital,  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  from  their  oovent  into  the 
bosoms  of  their  families. 

This  boon  the  emperor  refused,  referring  them 
to  their  apostate  bishop. 

Senuasko,  after  vainly  using  all  his  persuasive 
powers  with  this  community,  to  induce  them  to 
pats  over  to  the  Russian  drarch,  showed  them 
alike  the  threats  and  promises  he  was  empowered 
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shepherd ;  but  even  then  was  not  in  securitj,  as 
the  cowardlj  goyernment  of  Prussia  gives  up  even 
its  own  subjects  to  the  Tsar. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  reached  Posen,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Polish  population,  that  she  felt  in 
security ;  and  here  she  had  unobtrusiyely  with- 
drawn to  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  but 
she  was  considered  too  precious,  as  a  living 
testimony  of  the  horrors  daily  perpetrated  in  that 
Golgotha  which  the  frontier  of  Russia  encircles, 
to  be  left  in  her  retirement.  With  her  scars, 
wounds,  and  personal  evidence,  she  has  been 
wisely  forwarded  to  Paris,  where  a  deputation 
recently  waited  on  her,  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  her  cruel  treatment.  From  thence  she  pro- 
ceeded on  the  10  th  of  October  to  Rome,  where  she 
was  received  in  the  most  distinguished  manner  by 
the  pope  and  cardinals  In  Posen  she  had  been 
joined  by  the  sister  Wavrzecka,  and  shortly 
afterwards  learned  that  the  other  two  had  in  like 
manner  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Russian  autho- 
rities, and  been  safely  forwarded  by  the  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Austrian  frontier. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


PRINCE    CZABT0RY8KI. 

Ik  the  last  chapter,  from  unavoidable  delay 
oocurring  in  the  publication  of  the  third  Tolume 
of  ^^  Eastern  Europe,^  the  author  was  forced  to  in- 
temqpt  the  continuity  of  his  chain  of  argument,  to 
introduce  the  episode  of  peraecution  therein 
related,  which  it  was  judged  inexpedient  further  to 
withhold,  on  account  of  its  incredibly  revolting 
character,  of  the  testimony  on  which  it  reposes, 
and  of  its  comparatively  recent  dates — or  peihaps 
it  should  rather  be  said  of  its  present  continuance, 
for  can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  anything  but 
death  will  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  ten  poor 
victims  who  had  survived  the  cruel  treatment  of 
seven  years,  and  whom  the  four  fugitives  left 
behind  a  few  mcmths  since,  in  the  power  of  their 
exasperated  tormentors ! 

This  interruption  having  once  taken  place,  in- 
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CHAPTER  XL 
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Im  the  last  chapter,  from  unavoid^le  deUj 
ixaunng  in  the  pablkatioD  of  the  third  Tolnnu 
of  "  Eaatern  Europe,*'  the  author  was  forced  to  in- 
terrupt the  continuity  of  his  chain  of  argument,  tc 
introduee  tho  ^iaode  of  penecution  thereii 
related,  which  it  was  judged  inexpedient  farther  U 
withhold,  on  account  of  its  incredibly  reTolting 
character,  of  the  testimony  on  which  it  reposes. 
ud  of  its  comparatirely  recent  dates — or  pertiap< 
it  ahoold  rather  be  said  of  ita  present  continuance, 
for  can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  anything  but 
<leath  will  i^eriate  the  sufferings  of  the  ten  pool 
nettms  who  had  surviTed  the  cruel  treatment  ol 
wven  years,  and  whom  the  four  fugitives  lefl 
iMhind  a  few  months  aiitce,  is  the  power  of  theii 
eu^rated  tormentors ! 

This  intemiptiim  baring  once  taken  place,  in- 


^    bi-nf  l^h  lii:*  d:i;T  to  him.  iii  the  fall  conviction 
V .&£  lb?  w.^i  ij  xil  thai  could  be  done  in  this 


r-^tr*!t  i  ^i  h  wicild  appear  that  their  flattering 
-  cli-!i»:«  ic  hi:?  fairi>ti>ni  and  activity  has  not 
'>:*-!L  a:J>rLfc>rd.  Tiin>a::h  his  exertions  the  re- 
7c^er^ciic:T-e  aMjeciblifis  irf  France  and  Englaua 
Li"^^  btf^a  *.r^?ed  to  protest  against  the  Russian 
■:e"i.7irLvc.  vC  Pj-Lmi^  and  ministers  to  commit 
^-j-i*rLT^>  ^  o  thi^  subject.  His  efforts  nave 
v**  CLrriSTiic*!  pi^werfollT  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
az•:>K;:s^^L^  frrrliiiz  which  is  now  rising  amongst 
tif  S:LiT:ciiii$  beTocd  the  Russian  boundarv. 
*z  i  p^irtiv'ilirlT  am^Mi^st  tho<se  of  the  Turkish 
tfjn-ir**.  C2in.>nr<ki,  in  hi$  vounirer  davs,  when 
c::ri:?cer  of  tVr^i^  a&ir$  to  Alexander,  and  lull 

m 

♦X  i:ih  in  the  sinreriiT  of  the  youthful  potentate  * 
Lreralisai  of  frelin^,  had  entertained  the  thought 
— by  B»»  meazis  nord  in  Russian  policy — t'f 
:r^:h^r{iL^  all  the  Solar>>mc  nations  beneath  the 
s*^:7:n»  of  the  Tsar,  who  then  promised  to  devote 
Lis  p^^w^r  to  the  glorious  task  of  civilising  ^^^^ 
enrraziv'hising^  so  lan;e  m  portion  of  mankiii^^- 
\M:h  this  riew  he  had  formerly  opened  chaB* 
nels  of  communication  with  the^e  SclavoDii" 
branches^  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  feel- 
ing and  condition,  which  proved  highly  useful  to 
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him  when    he  sought   to    expose   to    them    the 
nature  and  objects  of   the  Russian  cabinet. 

The  correspondent  already  cited,   strongly    ob- 
jects   to    two    passages    in  the  account  given  of 
Prince  Adam's  character  in  the  first  volume,  the 
one  statins:  his  conduct  to  have    been  durincr  the 
late    revolution     "  a  tissue    of    weaknesses     and 
blunders^'*''  the  other  observing  him  to  be  "  neither 
a  man  of  genius  ?ior  of  Jirmness^'^     These  sentences 
the  author  must  admit  to   resemble  those  strokes 
of   the    brush  unnecessarily  harsh    and  glaring, 
which,  ungracefully  introduced  into  a  portraiture, 
will  not  bear   judging    without  reference  to   the 
whole,  and  which  if  isolated,  and  from  the  general 
sense,  might  be  undoubtedly  condensed  and  over- 
strained,   inapplicable     and     unjust.        The     im- 
pression they  were  intended  to  convey,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  following  passages,  was  far  from 
absolute  in  degree,  and  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  invidious  in  application.     It  was  neither  want 
of   accomplishments,     nor     of     ability, — of    the 
firmness  of  the  patriotic  citizen,  nor  of  the  courage 
of  the  soldier — which  was  meant  to  be  attributed 
to  him  either  in  the  text  or  by  the  words  of  his 
political  opponents,  which  it  repeats. 

No     positive    deficiency    was    implied    in    the 
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qualities  requisite  to  constitute  an  able  ruler  in 
average  circumstances,  but  the  assertion  was 
simply  made,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  va.*t 
exigencies  of  a  perilous  and  distracted  penod. 
^hen  only  daring  genius  could  hare  steered  the 
helm  of  state  in  safety. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  prince,  to  contend  that. 
like  all  the  most  distinguished  men  then  called  to 
represent  Poland     in   the  field    and   cabinet,  he 
should  have  failed  in  the  extent  or  nature  of  the 
requisites  which  constitute  an   energetic  dictator 
in  a  time  of  imminent  peril,  or   of  unparallelW 
difficulty ;  and  all  the  meaning  that  the  autb-r 
intended  to  convey,  was  that  of  which  the  tnuh 
has  been  tested  by  the  event ;  viz.,  that  such  a  part 
the  president  of  the  national  government  vas  not 
fitted  to  play.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
saviour  who  might  prove  so  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberties  as  one  formed  of  the  stufiF  of  which  ^u^h 
dictators  are  made,  will  never  be  needed,  thnm^li 
the  greater  unanimity  and  good  sense  of  the  Poii^^> 
people.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  triumph,  not 
through  the  genius  of  an  extraordinary  leader,  but 
through  the  general  energy  and  unity  of  the  ina«'; 
and  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  nation,  i^t 
chose  a  constitutional  chief,  to  do  otherwise,  froni 
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fai»imexc«ptional  poaition,  than  select  Prinoe  Ada 
for  that  office.  For  whom  else  conld  the;  chooe 
»t  least  oat  of  hia  ftunily,  even  if  his  Tirtaes,  se 
vices,  experience,  and  abilities  had  been  far  le 
than  they  have  been  officially  proDouneed  to  be  b 
the  enemies  of  hie  country,  who  in  the  contomi 
dons  trial  by  special  cominiBsion  which  oonfii 
cated  all  his  property  and  condemned  him  to  a 
ignomioioaa  death,  declared  in  the  counts  of  h 
indictment : 

"  That  the  exalted  station  of  the  prince,  tl 
illustriooa  name  he  bore,  bis  rast  fortune,  h 
widely  extended  infiaenee,  oad  the  grtat  ubilitii 
commonly  attribattd  to  him,  .had  been  the  caui 
why,  at  the  moment  of  inaurrection,  a  great  man 
penone  had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  an 
found  exMuple  in  it." 

In  the  same  manner  that  Prince  Czartoryaki  hi 
since  successfully  directed  the  foreign  relations  i 
the  Polish,  emigration,  did  he  unsuccessfully  maua^ 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  country  during  it 
ahortrUved  independence ;  but  his  friends  an 
partisans  strenuously  and  emphaUoally  deny  tht 
be  ever  trusted  to  dipIonuMy  alone,  imtead  i 
anas,  and  that,  on  the  eontrary,  whilst  negleci 
iog  no  ima^nablfl  meana  which  nii^ht  conduce  t 
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success,  he  placed  his  faith  chiefly  in  the  r^nlt  of 
battles.  In  proof  of  this  they  cite  one  of  his  speeches 
to  the  diet,  advising  it  against  all  negotiation^ 
after  a  combat  of  which  the  results  had  proved 
doubtful,  lest  the  enemy  should  consider  it  a  vie- 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  natnral, 
and  perhaps  unavoidable,  in  all  popular  representa- 
tation,  even  for  men  the  most  honourable,  not  to 
gloss  over  the  errors  of  their  party  and  of  its 
leaders;  but  on  the  other,  the  author  recalls  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  hostile  to  Prince  CzartorAski, 
published  at  Warsaw  during  the  revolution,  and  of 
which  the  very  title  suggests  a  corroboration  of  the 
present  assumption  of  his  partisans.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Czartoryski  general,  and  Skrynetski  (Skrzpecki) 
diplomatist,""^  or  something  to  that  eflect;  being 
satirically  intended  to  point  out  the  interference  in 
diplomatic  affairs,  and  the  reliance  on  foreiirn 
mediation  attributed  to  the  latter,  (then  comuiau- 
der-in-chief,)  and  the  part  taken  in  military  matters 
by  the  former,  who  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  executive  government. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  however,  the  prince  was 
very  popularly  confounded  with  those  whodreading 
the  spread  of  Jacobinism,  and  trusting  to  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers,  were  as  much  alarmed  at 
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tbe  rerolutioD  as  at  the  BusBians.  The  foct,  not  of 
iaa  having  entertained  such  ideas  in  common  with 
the  majority  of  the  military  and  senatorial  celebri- 
ties of  that  period,  but  of  their  being  commonly 
attributed  to  him,  is  confirmed  in  a  pamphlet 
Uudatoiy  of  Prinee  Adam,  by  that  most 
distibgaished  of  hia  partisans,  the  venerable 
Niemcewicz,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of 
^V'ashington,  and  of  Koscinsko,  and  the  first  of 
Polish  poets,  of  the  classic  school. 

"  As  to  that  with  which  the  prince  has  so  often 
been  charged,"  continues  the  pre- cited  correspondent, 
"  his  diplomatic  negociations,  it  ia  quite  a  mistake 
(though  one  Beduloualy  encouraged  by  men  of 
|>arties  opposed  to  him),  to  suppose  that  he  relied 
upon  these  in  themselves  ;  he  knew,  and  always  in- 
cnlcated  the  opinion,  that  they  could  only  avail  if 
supported  and  strengthened  by  success  in  the 
field.  Over  and  over  did  he  exhort  the  generals 
in  command  to  trust  to  arms  alone." 

It  is,  besides,  only  foir  to  state  that  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  into  which  Prince  Adan^  en- 
tered— as  mere  auxiliary  means,  according  to  his 
declaration, — though  unsuccessful,  were  far  from 
being  ill-judged  in  their  direction  ;  and  n-ith  a 
tittle  better  fortune,  or  if  pushed  a  little  further. 
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might  have  led  to  very  different  results.    "  Dvrez, 
durez  jusqii  au  printempH^  said  the  French  raini^ 
ter,  holding  out  a  prospect  of  intervention;  whilst 
the  correspondent  above  quoted  says, — "  In  1 S36 
when  I  was  at  Howick  with  Prince  Czartoryski, 
Lord  Grev  declared  to  him  that  had  he  been  as  well 
informed  on  Polish  matters  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution as  he  was  then  (in  1846),  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  would  not  have  remained  aloot7 
He  further  remarks  as  follows  on  the  expression, 
now  little  Jitted  to  the  interests  oj  hii  hmse: 

"He  is,  it  is  true,  seventy-five  years  old;  buthi^ 
is  a  crtida  viridisque  senecttu.  He  is  in  the  eiijov- 
ment  of  excellent  health,  rides  often  on  horsehack. 
and  in  mind  is  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever.  H^ 
belongs  too  to  a  family  remarkable  for  longevity. 
His  father  was  past  ninety  when  he  died;  hi^ 
mother,  the  famous  Princess  Czartoryski,  died  only 
ten  years  ago,  aged  ninety-six,^ 

The  most  green  old  age  however,  when  seventy- 
five  years  have  overtaken  a  man  in  exile,  mur't 
convince  even  himself  that  it  is  rather  through  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  antecedents,  or  the  influ- 
ence and  activity  of  his  family,  that  he  most  ho[>e 
to  serve  his  country,  than  by  any  exertions  whi<'li 
he  may  personally  be  able  or  called  upon  to  mako 
in  its  service. 
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Whilst  still  upon  the  this  subject,  it  has  struck 
the    author    that    he    ought    to  have   mentioned 
amongst  the   illustrations   of  the  prince's   party, 
Count  Valerian  Krasinski,  the  author  of  the  "Pro- 
grees  of  Protestantism  in  Poland,"  whose  name  is 
familiar  in   the  literary  world  of  England;  Mr. 
findzynski.  Prince  Saphiea,  Count   Louis  Plater, 
Coiint  Malachowski,  the  senator  Castellan,   Count 
Olizat,    Oeneral    Sieraweki,    General     Dembicki 
(famous  for  his  retreat  iram   Lithuania,)  General 
Chiysanowski,  attached   to  the  British    embassy 
at  Constantinople  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had 
w  high  an  opinion  of  his  miUtary   talents,  that 
he  caused  the  command  of  the  Turkish  army  of 
operation  against  Mebemet  Ali,  in   Asia  Minor, 
to  be  offered  him  in  1840;  and  lastly,   amongst 
those  who  have  died  in  exile,  the  veteran  Eniase- 
wics   who  served   as   general  under  Napoleon   in 
the  Italian    campaigns,    and  whose   name   is  in- 
scribed on    the   triumphal    arch  in    Paris.     The 
contemporary  and  Mend  of  Niemcewicz,  he  died  the 
nme  year ;  and  having  been  buried  in  the  same 
Tftdlt  at  St.  Germains,  shares  a  common  monument 
with  the  departed  poet,  soldier,  and  patriot. 
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RnasiA  i8  not  s  country  commonly  visited  hy 
tourista.  The  traveller  who  attempts  to  quit  tfa« 
besten  tnck  of  oommnnication  between  St.  Petflrs- 
burg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  or  Odeaaa,  is  soon  turned 
back  in  disgust  by  the  inconvenient  formalities 
which  at  every  step  arrest  his  progress,  whilst  there 
ia  nothing  to  excite  the  adventurous  spirit  whose 
energy  positive  prohibition  or  actual  danger  might 
have  roused. 

Natives,  and  resident  foreigners,  habitually 
cautioos  in  expressing  their  opinions,  become  doubly 
guarded  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  whose 
indiscretion  may  prove  so  dangerous.  It  is  absurd, 
thsiefore,  to  look  to  any  but  residents  for  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  that  country ;  but  residents 
having  nsoally  actjuired  such  knowledge  as  they 
powesa  in  the  government  service,  or  in  a  diplomatic 
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or  commercial  capacity^  are  nearly  always  restrained 
by  prudential  considerations  from  incurring  the 
enmity  of  the  Russian  government,  by  publishing 
to  the  world  the  results  of  their  experience. 

The  same  causes  which  long  deterred  those  who 
could  have  thrown  light  upon  the  subject  from  writ- 
ing books,  and  which  prevented  Russians  from  ex- 
posing the  character  of  their  government,  naturally 
operated  to  hinder  them  from  vindicating  by  their 
testimony  the  truth  of  the  first  writers  who  under- 
took the  task ;  and  hence  it  became  easy  for  the 
agents  of  the  Russian  cabinet  to  involve  in  doubt  the 
veracity  of  statements  which  the  public  mind  of 
Western  Europe  was  unprepared  to  receive,  and 
which  were  of  a  nature  so  startling  as  to  require 
corroboration  and  evidence. 

When  the  Marquis  de  Gustine  first  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  veil  which  misreprensentation  had 
drawn  over  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire, 
he  conveyed  to  the  world  the  impressions  of  a 
traveller  to  whom  some  of  the  imprisoned  had 
ventured  to  confide  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house, 
— ^to  whom  they  had  shown  the  barbarous  reverse  of 
the  scenery  so  plausibly  imaging  civilisation ;  and 
with  the  horror  and  alarm  of  one  startled  bj  dis- 
covering beneath  a  kid  glove,  the  bloody  hand  of  the 
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esecntioner  pressing  his  own,  he  hastened  to  com- 
mimicate  his  dieooveiy  to  the  western  pnblic ;  but 
incoherently,  and  iucoiDpletel;^)  "  it  had  been 
made. 

These  imperfections  were  taken  advantage  of  to 
tarn  his  book  into  ridicule;  and  the  coniDients 
which  it  called  forth  from  the  press  served  to  show 
what  silent  progress  had  been  made  since  1831,  2, 
3.  4,  6,  in  dissipating  the  unpopularity  of  which 
the  Bnssian  goTemmeut  Was  then  the  object. 

A  very  high  literary  and  political  authority  did 
not  even  hesitate  to  prononnce  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
"one  of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  who  had  ever 
tilled  over  any  people,"'— an  assertion  which  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  periodical  in  question  would 
Dot  now  care  to  tvpeatj—at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  long  subsequent  silence. 

At  this  time,  confirming  in  debul  the  general 
dennnciations  of  the  marquis,  appeared  the 
"  Bevelationa  of  Russia,*'  which,  as  the  author  has 
bad  occasion  to  observe  elsewhere,  was  at  first  re> 
coved  with  nuBtmst,  but  acquired,  and  continues 
(to  a  third  edition)  acquiring,  authenticity  by  the 
investigation  to  which  it  has  led.  Since  that  period 
many  books  have  become  popalar,  or  have  been 
pnbUshed,  tending  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  to 
B    2 
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which  the  wnter  trnsta  that  he  has  not  Yainly  de- 
voted hifl  exertions.  Each  one  of  these  poUieations 
has  in  some  measore  tended  to  oonfinn  tfaereTolting 
picture  drawn  by  those  preceding  it.  A  remarkable 
change  has  in  consequence  taken  place  in  puUie  opin- 
ion respecting  Russia.  There  are  nowfew  menin  con- 
stitutional countries  who  do  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  reprehensible  system  in  that  empire:  but  as  too 
many  are  still  prone  to  underrate  the  monstrous 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  to  judge  that  an  afflictii^ 
picture  has  been  drawn  in  exaggerated  colours,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
corroboration  which  so  many  recent  works  afford 
of  the  very  worst  charges  brought  against  that 
despotism,  which  the  author  conscientiously  believes 
to  be  the  most  extensive  and  demoralimng  that  ever 
weighed  upon  humanity.  This  is  the  more  ne^ 
cessary,  as  it  is  the  only  direct  evidence  v^ch  can 
be  afforded  of  the  truth  of  a  chaige  of  the  utmost 
cavity; — indeed  the  only  evidence  besides  that 
furnished  by  the  absence  of  all  contradiction  of 
statements,  which  at  least  derived  importance  from 
their  popular  dissemination. 

If  hitherto  it  has  almost  exclusively  fallen  to  the 
Author^s  share  to  unmask  the  Russian  despotism 
with  the  public  of  this  country,  many  writers  in 
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Fnnee  and  GernuDj  have  recently  contributed 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  these 
the  writer  is  anxious  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  two  eateries  of  his  readers — those  who  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  the  qneetion  to  consult  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  it,  and  those  who  may 
vety  naturally  bare  been  induced  to  consider 
that  the  author  of  these  volnmes  has  conducted 
his  exposure  of  the  Busoan  govemment  with  in- 
temperate severity,  or  indulged  in  unmerited  ani- 
madTersions  on  its  imperial  head. 

Three  years  ago  the  Buesian  govemment,  pro- 
fiting by  certain  focilities  which  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion afforded,  had  by  its  occult  but  unremitting 
cffwte  succeeded  either  in  ooncealing  the  condition  of 
its  Bubjecte,  or  in  awing  into  silence  those  «4to  could 
have  I^d  it  bare.  Thus  far  it  had  been  incredibly 
and  onpreoedraitedly  successful  in  averting  the  gaze 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  civilization  has  fos- 
tered in  Western  Europe,  which  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  locomotion,  and  the  growing  extension  of 
the  press,  hare  so  effectually  served.  But  tha^ 
period  of  possible  mystification  is  past,  and  truth 
ia  fut  triumphing  over  misrepresentation.  It  ig 
no  hmger  one  or  two  writers,  but  a  growing  host 
who  direct  convei^ng  nys  of  light  into  the  dark 
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precincts  of  that  mysterious  empire ;  and  its  go- 
vernment may  now  with  reason  despair  of  shutting 
out  the  searching  rays  which  no  longer  intrade 
through  a  single  orifice,  but  beam  in  through  innu- 
merable  and  unthought-of  chinks   and  crannies. 
Even     its    Russian      subjects     are     beginning 
to    overcome    their    awe   of  the    supposed    om- 
niscience and  omnipotence  of  their  cabinet,  and 
either  furnish    materials  to  popular  writers,    or 
boldly   appeal  to  the  world  against  their  tyrant. 
A  short  time  since  such  was  their  dread  of  his  long* 
reaching   arm,  that  when  by  refusing  to  return 
within  his  power  they  had  incurred  hopeless  and 
perpetual  exile  from  their  native  land,  they  were 
still  timorously  respectful  in  all  their  allusions  to 
the  very  power  which  they  were  thus  practically 
setting  at  defiance.      The  author  knew  one   in- 
stance of  a  Russian  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  legation,  who  having   secured  some  property 
abroad,  and  being  advanced  in  years,  refused  to 
return  to  Russia  on  the  summons  of  his  cabinet, 
and  was  consequently  condemned  to  the  extreme 
pains  and  penalties  in  such  case  provided  by  the 
present  emperor.     He  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
^  obtaining  naturalization  as  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  to  a  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  who  had 
publicly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Tsar ;  but 


after  profiting  bj  his  aseietaiice  and  advice  to  attai 
his  object,  when  he  had  done  bo,  he  was  carefnl  t 
avoid  all  further  connexion  with  a  man  whom  b 
esteemed  and  admired,  and  to  whom  he  was  it 
debted,  on  the  plea  that  thia  personage  was  s 
mnch  more  obnoxious  to  his  government  than  a 
humble  individnal  like  himself,  that  he  was  fearfH 
of  needlessly  increasing  its  irritation  by  frequent 
ing  his  society. 

The  author  was  not  long  since  introduced  t 
a  Russian,  who  had  been  accidentally  diacovere 
by  a  Sclavonian,  and  on  one  of  the  Parisiai 
bridges  follows  the  avocation  of  "  decrotleur  ,- 
that  is  to  say,  cleans  the  boots  and  shoes  of  th 
pasaers-by  who  need  his  services.  This  man,  o: 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  had  desertei 
from  the  Russian  army,  and  married  a  French  wife 
since  which  period  he  has  gained  his  livelihood  b; 
individually  unparting  to  a  portion  of  the  Frencl 
people  some  of  that  polish  which  his  countrymei 
coUectively  have  acquired,  in  a  manner  quite  a 
superficial,  &om  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west 
Thirty  years'  residence  in  France,  during  wbicl 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  own  langu^e,  togethe 
with  all  the  jeers  of  his  wife  and  his  neighbourE 
had  not  sufficed  to  persuade  him  that  the  Bussiai 
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The  "  PereecntioDB  et  sonSrances  de  I'egli: 
cstholiqne  en  Boasie,"  by  a  M.  d'Horer,  pul 
iished  ID  the  French  language ;  and  the  '^  Nation 
Church  of  Bossia,"  ("  Die  Staatskirche  Rub 
Isndt  Ton  einempriester  aoa  der  Kongregatic 
des  OratoriniDB,'")  in  the  Gennan  language,  I 
a  M.  Tbeoier, — of  eemi-Polish  pareutage,  and 
member  of  the  religions  association  named 
the  first  volume  of  thia  work,  which  treats  of  tl 
Theocratic  party  of  the  Polish  emigration, - 
though  both  filled  with  many  valuable  facts,  a 
books  apparently  written  for  Bomish  churchme 
The  firqt  indulges  in  a  controversial  dissertation  i 
the  Greek  church,  the  second  devotee  his  attentii 
to  its  atatistica ;  and  it  is  only  incidentally  th 
facts  and  details  of  so  mach  importance  are  brougl 
to  light,  that  it  becomes  matter  of  regret  with  tl 
reader  that  these  men  should  not  have  written  f 
a  general  public. 

Mannier,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  is 
professional  "  litt&atevr,'"  and  for  a  period  of  h 
life  at  least  might  have  been  denominated  a  pr 
fessioual  traveller.  His  letters,  written  in  a  spii 
fsvonrable  to  Russian  institutions,  are  chiefly  val 
^le  for  his  admissions  as  he  proceeds  into  the  ei 
pire.     Though  a  shrewd  and  observant  man,   b 


ih?n  he  ijninwi  the  eo 
«f  »cj  hai  >  Terr  supi 
«L=>es  be  eren  falls  ii 
-fTi^-giing  1  Dohleaiao 
nr  <«  the  pre^^Di  siti 
fsi'sr-T.  He  mijhi  » 
Laci  in  an  Eo^Iiih  i 
ciae^here  that  the  B 
<,'>?ean  in  boats  which 
.-«IJ  ihink  unfit  to  ris 
tlermirineis  ■eek  ref 
fihits  on  be  iii>n'  a' 
il<i^ila  sapors ;  and  thi 
KfUpares  tlmo,  are.  ai 
«  daring  men  to  be  foi 

A  U  al^  lite  that 
>6;ectk.ii3ble.  when  ap] 
ontrr  i>r»  people;  sin 
iiK-IasioD3  bas«d  apon  t 
and  mnvfTed  to  papei 
's  mind.  BdI  the  opin 
i^well  vorth  recording  a 
!s  it  frum  DumeiQiis  ias 
ighed,  mstead  of  pran 
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estimating  genei^ties  from  incidents  which  i: 
prove  exceptional.  Thos,  Custine,  because  arri 
in  doll  weather,  inveighs  against  the  sombre  sk 
the  north,  osoally  so  cloudless  ;  and  this  false 
of  hyperborean  gloom  hence  remiuns  on  the  i 
gination  of  his  readers.  So  Marraier,  on  reacl 
St.  Petersburg,  observes,  that  "  though  pe 
of  the  country  have  avowed  to  me  the  existent 
venality  amongst  the  officials,  and  of  a  vexat 
spirit  in  the  police,  and  that  these  pervade  the 
of  Russian  administmtion  and  magistracy,  sti 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  not  experienced 
attempt  at  extortion  from  the  bureaucracy; 
that  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  recoi 
to  any  pecuniary  means  of  seduction  to  obtain  f 
it  what  I  wanted." 

Marmier, — as  it  has  been  observed  before, 
professional  Ultiraleur,  probably  bearing  accon 
to  the  French  custom,  the  designation  of  hot 
de  kttret  ufoa  his  very  passport, — at  all  events  ' 
known  as  such, — was  not  allowed  to  disemt 
till  the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  Benkendc 
office ;  and  once  allowed  admission,  all  due  ] 
vision  made  for  influencing  him  as  much 
possible  in  favour  of  the  government,  and 
concealing  from  him  all  that   it  was  not  desin 
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that  he  should  know.  The  watchfuleyes  of  the  secret 
office  were  upon  him,  and  on  the  minor  empolyes 
in  every  one  of  his  transactions  with  them.    But 
when  he  has  travelled  further    into  the  country, 
and  that  his  natural  shrewdness   has  given  him 
glimpses  of  the  truth,    notwithstanding  the  pre- 
possession with  which    the    attentions  of  higher 
functionaries  have  inspired  him, — notwithstanding 
that  he  is  still  in  some  measure  the  apologist  of 
slavery  in  the  serfs,  and  of  despotism  in  the  go- 
vernment,— ^notwithstanding    that   he    is    full  of 
respectful  deference  for  its  imperial  head,  whilst  he 
fulminates  against  those  more   than    Pariahs  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  wretched  Hebrews,  persecuted 
and  reviled  even  by  those  most  cruelly  oppressed, 
— still  he  has  seen  reason  to  change  his  opinion  of 
those  who  administer  the  empire  ;  and  he  observes 
of  this  body,  '^  that  it  is  in  general  one  of  the  most 
venal,  and  to  speak  plainly,  of  the  most  scandalous, 
which  has  ever  existed.     Corruption  is  its  normal 
condition,  not  exceptional  with  it.     It  is  useless  to 
enter  the  public  offices  without  purse  in  hand,  and 
no  solution  of  the  most  legitimate  demand  can  be 
obtained    without   paying    money     down.      The 
greater  its  importance,    the    greater    number    of 
offices*  it   must  filter  through,  and  the  more   it 
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to^ts  to  obtain  any  deciBion.  Venality  extendi 
like  an  infection  from  the  highest  sphere  of  govern- 
ment  down  to  the  lacqueys  who  act  as  porters  of 
the  antechunber  doore.  Even  tha  magistracy, — 
that  noble  body  in  France  so  justly  venerated,  no 
solemn  in  its  deliberatione,  so  austere  in  its  deci- 
aiona, — is  in  Russia  deeply  sank  in  the  slough  of 
wrdid  calculation  and  oorruption. 

'■  I  have  heard  related  in  Russia  infamoos  col- 
lusiooa, — in&mouB  arbitrary  acts  committed  by 
those  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  the  pro- 
teeUon  of  the  orphan  is  intrusted ;  and  these 
things  were  reUted  to  me  by  Russsians,  witb  glowing 
cheeks,  and  indignation  in  their  hearts ;  for  they 
were  men,  who  having  travelled  in  France,  had 
witnessed  the  dignity  with  which  our  courts  fulfil 
their  imposing  duties." 

He  quotes  the  words  of  a  yoong  Russian  landed 
proprietor,  who  informed  him  "  that  the  hideous 
wound  which  afflicts  us  (the  Russians)  is  not  only 
owing  to  the  inadequate  remuneration  which  our 
magistney  andadministrative  officials  receive,  but  it 
has  eatan  like  a  leprosy  into  the  very  muscles  of  the 
Russian  people.  It  is  no  longer  an  accidental  con- 
dition, bat  a  chronic  malady.  I  know  a  judicial 
district  consiating  of  forty  officials,  between  whom 
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as   salary  the  government  distributes    ^220  per 
annum.  Yet  each  of  these  officials  keeps  a  droshky, 
and  drinks  occasionally  his  champagne  at  twelve 
shillings  per  bottle.      If  the  government  were  to 
raise  their  pay  five-fold,  it  would  not  enable  them 
to  continue  upon  that  alone  their  present  mode  of 
life.     They  therefore  plunder  right  and  left  as 
much  as  they  can.     If  they  are  called  into  a  vil- 
lage to  takecognisance  of  a  robbery  or  murder,  they 
always  beg^n  by  incarcerating  the  wealthiest  pea- 
sant in  the  parish,  and  never  release  him,  till,  like 
the  alguazils  of  Gil  Bias,  they  have  extorted  from 
him  a  good  share  of  his  property.     If  he  resist  or 
protest,  they  apply  torture;  and  torture  is  a  terrible 
power.     Sometimes  in  the  long  run  they  reach  the 
real  culprit,  and  if  he  possess  any  ready-money, 
they  politely  ease  him  of  it,  afterwards  relating  to 
each  other  with  exultation  in  satanic  orgies  the 
stratagems  they  have  devised,  and  the  means  they 
have  employed  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
revenues.*^ 

'^  But,^^  asked  Mannier,  ^^  when  you  have  been 
subjected  to  such  extortion,  can  you  not  appeal 
from  the  secondary  official  who  has  been  guilty 
of  it,  to  his  chie^  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
the  administration  of  his  department  !^' 
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"  Ah,"  replies  his  iDfomuuit,  "  you  do  not  koow 
our  adinmiatratioQ ;  it  is  at  once  a  componnd  of  the 
moat  cfHitinnoiis  illegality,  and  the  moat  t«dious 
fonauls.  Should  we  venture  on  reclamation,  even 
sappoeing  its  admisaion  by  the  superior  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  an  inquiry  would  be  set  on  foot — and 
what  an  inquiry  '.  Evidence  muat  be  invoked, 
audiences  must  be  solieited ;  and  official  barriers 
arresting  the  ptuntiflTs  progress  could  only  be 
removed  by  the  most  profiue  bribery.  Sometimes 
promises,  at  others  presents  most  be  lavished  to 
obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interview  with  a  judge; 
and  all  this  trouble  would  He  incurred  only  to  be 
eventoally  nonsuited,  after  drawing  down  upon 
our  heads  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  a  whole 
cohort  of  officials,  in  whose  power  we  are  daily 
placed." 

The  author  will  have  occasion  to  return  to  Mar- 
mier,  in  treating  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Russian 
empire. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  "  Mysteres  de  BuBsie,''  by 
M.  Frederic  Lacroix,  which  appeared  in  numbers 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Revelations 
of  Russia.'" 

Its  object  is  chiefly,  by  means  of  anecdote,  to 
Illustrate  the  condition  of  that  country. 
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A  portion  of  these  anecdotes  refer  to  a  period 
too  remote,  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Russian  empire,  to  afford  any  aigoment  on  the 
present  condition  or  character  of  its  people.  The 
matnal  cmelties  of  the  loyalists  and  rebels  in  the 
last  Irish  rebellion,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Sans* 
culottes  in  the  French  revolution ;  the  enactments 
even  of  the  British  parliament  against  papists,  or 
of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Huguenots,  are  features 
in  the  histories  of  France  and  England  which  would 
afford  no  guide  in  estimating  the  popular  ideas  of 
the  present  day,  in  those  countries ;  or  the  actual 
civilization  and  feeling  of  their  inhabitants.  And 
yet  many  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  book 
alluded  to  date  from  a  period  either  actually  as 
remote,  or  comparatively  as  distant,  if  we  consider 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  diseased  and  hollow  civili- 
zation of  the  Russian  empire. 

Besides  such  unmeaning  anecdotes,  it  contains 
many  others  identical  in  form  or  substance  with 
those  given  in  the  ^^  Revelations  C"  but  there  is  a 
third  portion  which  are  new,  and  apply  to  the  living 
generation. 

Though  the  author,  or  rather  editor,  of  the 
Mysteres,  has  been  in  Russia,  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  country  does  not  appear  extensive ; 
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md  he  profpMQB  in  hu  prefaee  to  compile  in  a  great 
meaaiire  tmm  the  notes  and  commnnicationB  made 
to  him  bj  Poles  and  Bimians.  Many  of  hia  aBser" 
tioiiB  are  in  tatA  BulMeqnently  repeated  in  Oolovine, 
the  last  pQplidied  of  theoe  works.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  afiserted  that  tbe  instances  or  anecdotes  cited 
iu  the  "  Myst^res"  are  all  trne  :  to  this  inbllibility 
DO  writer  on  that  sobject  can  pretend,  but  they  are 
It  least  all  current  in  the  country  of  which  they 
treat,  and  conld  nataially  only  have  secured  belief 
or  popularity  by  their  plansibility ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  experience  which  ^e  Bossian  public 
has  had  of  anatogons  occurrences. 

If inEngland  there  were  no  freepreBS.a  fictitious 
account  of  theestabliahment  of  arailway  branch,  orof 
a  st«eple-chace,  would  find  ready  credence.  So  would 
an  instance  of  Lynch  law  in  the  western  states  of 
the  Union,  if  they  could  be  supposed  deprived  of 
publicity  ;  bat  a  report  of  Lynch  law  execc^on,  or 
of  a  8t«eple-chace,  or  of  the  prioress  of  a  nulway, 
could  never  have  gained  gronnd  in  Prussia,  becaose 
nu-h  things  are  nther  so  anprecedented,  or  so  nn- 
DBu^  there,  that  only  direct  and  nndeniable  evi- 
dence would  suffice  to  confirm  their  existence. 

The  popular  belief,  in  a  despotic  conntry,  of  an 
anecdote  really  fictitious,  ia  therefore  often  for  more 
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ten  and  published  in  Paris  in  the  French  langoage,* 
about  the  month  of  August  1845.  The  family  of 
M.  Oolovine  is  one  which  has  for  generations  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  the  lord  high  admiral  of  the  navy 
created  by  Peter  the  Great ;  and  in  which  that 
sovereign  deigned,  as  an  example  to  his  nobles, 
to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity.  The  same  indi- 
vidual, or  one  of  his  kinsmen,  was  the  first  Bus* 
sian  minister  for  foreign  aflSairs.  In  the  present 
generatioh,  a  General  Gk)lovine  commanded  in  chief 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  Caucasus ;  a  Golovine 
was  minister  of  public  instruction.    The  author  of 

4 

^'  Russia  under  Nicholas  the  First"''  reminds  us, 
in  opening  his  book,  that  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Thomas  Golovine,  one  of  his  ancestors,  had  emi- 
grated like  himself;  and  when  summoned  by  the 
usurper,  Boris  Godunof,  to  return,  replied  that  he 
would  do  so  when  the  three  following  Bussian  pro- 
verbs should  have  lost  their  point:  ^'  What  is  mine 
is  the  Tsars ;"" — *•*  Next  the  Tsar,  next  thegrave;"" 
and  '^  Dread  not  the  judgment,  but  the  judge.'*'' 

His  descendant  in  like  circumstances  refuses  to 
re-enter  the  Tsar's  dominions  '^till  all  Bussians 
are  promoted  to  the  fourteenth  class,'*'*  [the  fourteen 

*  "  La  Rutsie  torn  NiehoUi  premier,  par  Ivan  Qolorine,**  now 
traniilating  into  English  under  the  Utle  of  "  Russia  under  ths 
Autocrat" 
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classes  of  nobility  being  exempt  from  the  infliction 
of  the  lash] ;  ^*  till  a  Bnssian  shall  enjoy  equal 
favour  with  a  Gtennan ;  and  till  the  pen  shall  have 
the  same  weight  as  steel  in  the  social  balance.*" 

Ivan  Oolovine,  whose  family  name  would  trans- 
late into  English,  Head^  or  Headlg^  had  been,  to- 
li^ether  with  Prince  Dolgorouki,  {Longarm  or  Lomg- 
ithartny)  permitted  to  make  some  sojourn  in  Paris, 
where  their  literary  ambition,  however  innocently 
manifesting  itself,  drew  down  the  notice  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  imperial  cabinet.  Dolgorouki,  un- 
der the  pseudonyme  of  Abnagroy  had  published  a 
harmless  account  of  the  chief  families  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire, — a  sort  of  Muscovite  Debrett  or  Burke, 
in  a  pamphlet  form.  Gk)lovine  was  about  to  bring 
out  a  work  on  politioal  economy,  rather  (JEivourable 
than  otherwise  to  the  Russian  government,  and 
which  on  that  condition  he  received  permission  to 
print  from  one  of  the  chief  Russian  spies  in  Paris, 
the  nominal  correspondent  in  that  city  of  the  im- 
perial minister  of  public  instructi<m.  But  on  the 
other  hand^  Oolovine  appears  to  have  had  an  enemy 
in  Count  Nesselrode,  the  imperial  minister  for 
foreign  afiairs,  from  whose  office  he  had  formerly 
retired  on  account  of  some  cutting  observation  on 
his  handwriting  made  by  that  personage ;  hence  he. 
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u  well  as  Dolgoroolu,  wu  denounoed  to  the  em- 
p«ror,  who  will  not  tolerate  sodangeroiu  a  propen- 
sity as  aay  tendency  to  writing,  in  bis  subjects; 
e^pedallj  in  the  class  to  which  these  noblemen 
belonged,  and  whilst  enjoying  the  hronr  of  being 
allowed  to  reside  abroad. 

They  were  both  in  consequence  peremptorily 
recalled.  Young  Dolgoronki  obeyed,  and  waa 
exiled  for  a  year  to  Viatka,  on  the  confines  of 
Siberia;  but  Qolovine  was  too  wise  to  barter  his  pei^ 
Aonal  independence  for  the  retention  of  his  rank  or 
fortune;  too  wary  to  trust  the  honied  words  by 
■'hich  the  chief  of  the  secret  police,  and  the  minister 
f')r  foreign  afiairs,  sought  to  entice  him  back  when 
their  first  menaces  had  failed.  In  the  letter  to 
Count  Nesselrode,  which  terminates  his  correspon' 
dence  with  the  Russian  authorities  on  the  subject, 
he  nnds  up  his  final  reAisal  to  return  with  this 
ironical  obeerration : — "  I  am  forced  to  confess 
that  I  only  quitted  the  service  of  my  country  to  take 
those  lessons  in  the  art  of  calligraphy  which  your 
excellency  pointed  out  as  bo  necessary.  I  was  with- 
out protectors,  and  of  course  it  waa  not  your  place. 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  ander  such  circumstances,  to 
remember  that  the  first  Russian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  that  ever  existed  bore  the  name  I  bear." 
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corporal  ponUlimeDt  &11  individnals  belonging  to  the 
fovrteen  classee  ofoobility.  Bat  in  reality,  it  only 
protects  them  habitually  irom  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  police,  to  inflict  such  chastisement 
where  and  when  they  list.  It  ia  openly  violated 
in  two  ways, — ^firstly  in  the  punishment  of  cadeta, 
aecondly  in  all  political  cases,  where  it  is  used  not 
inly  on  the  proof  of  offence,  but  to  extort  confes- 
uon  from  the  suspected,  Now,  inclusive  of 
Poland,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  half  of  those 
who  have  su&red  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  the  empire,  have  not  done  so  for  (fences  of  a 
poUtical  nature !  Where  not  openly  violated,  it 
ia  evaded  by  making  the  presumed  culprit  a 
private  soldier  ;  this  the  emperor  has  the  power  to 
do  to-morrow,  by  every  one  of  his  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  and  not  only  is  he  not  restrwaed 
by  any  law,  from  exercising  such  a  stretch  of 
power  on  p^sonagee  of  the  highest  rank,  but  not 
even  by  custom,  nor  by  any  want  of  precedent. 

The  hoar  that  the  man  of  proudest  birth  or  rank 
in  tite  empire  is  made  a  soldier,  he  may  be  flowed 
at  the  discretion  of  his  seijeant,  and  his  captain 
as  frequently  as  he  pleases  may  order  the  infliction 
of  a  hnndred  lasbee. 

AgaiD,  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  serf, 
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withont  the  estate  on  which  he  is  settled,  or  the 
separation  of  families,  becomes  by  the  fsM^ility  and 
frequency  of  its  evasion,  as  has  been  ahown  dse- 
where,   a  mere  dead  letter. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  of  this  higb-bmn  and 
patriotic  Russian  affords  striking  corroboration  af 
the  picture  drawn  in  the  ^*  BevelationB  of  Bnasia,'' 
of  the  condition  of  that  empire.    He  bears  unflineh- 
ing    testimony    to    the  incredible  ertent   of  the 
corruption  and  demoralizing  influence  of  that  go- 
vernment, which  the  writer  of  these  yolumes  has 
denounced.     Of  the  goTemore  of   proyinces,  he 
^yS)  (P^®   369,)  ^^  They    do  not  possess    man 
disinterestedness  or  integrity  than  other  Bn8sia& 
functionaries,  but  they  are  quite  as  ign<»ant  and 
heedless.     It  would  be  too  voluminous  a  task  to 
cite  the  innumerable    and    unheaid-of  instances 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  reader  of  their 
malversations ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  denoonee 
them  all,  it  would  not  be  just  to  call  down  punish" 
ment  on  some,  whilst   sparing    others.      Let  it 
suffice  to  instance,   that,  one  borrows  money  of 
those  to  whom  he  can  be  useful,  never  to  return 
it;   another  causes  his  household  to   be  served 
gratis,  by  tradesmen  whom  he  tacitly  authorises  in 
return  to  sell  adulterated  articles ;   that  a  third 
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reeeJTeB  bribes  from  the  fanners  of  the  brandy  mo- 
nopoly, to  allow  them  to  add  water  to  their  spirits  ; 
that  a  fourth  causes  goTemment  contracts  to  be 
^judged  to  himself  at  imdufl  prices ;  that  a  fifth 
employs  the  crown  peasants  to  construct  a  road  to 
an  estate  which  he  has  pnrchaaed  with  money  ex< 
torted  from  heretics,  as  the  price  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  incftrcerated  chief.  These  are  not 
isolated  facts,  which  ^ply  to  only  a  few  of  these 
sorernors,  but  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
guilty  of  such  or  similar  extortion." 

Of  the  senators, — a  body  gathered  from  all  the 
most  venerable  illnstmtiona,  civil  and  military,  of 
the  state, — be  says,  "  that  though  they  are  not 
proof  against  bribes  offered  with  more  or  less  tact, 
still,  on  the  principle  that  one  individual  is  more 
easy  to  corrupt  than  a  whole  body,  that  they  are 
less  easily  bought  over  than  the  imperial  procura- 
tors, "who  in  reality  in  Russia,  in  the  senate 
M  well  as  in  the  governments  (provinces),  are  the 
sole  dispeosen  of  justice." 

Of  the  subordinates,  he  adds :  "  The  governors 
are  worthily  seconded  by  the  various  agents  and 
officials  under  their  control.  Eqnally  divested  of 
principle  and  of  instruction,  there  are  no  abuse*  or 
itial versa tions  into  which  money  will  not   tempt 
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tbem.^  And  elsewhere  (page  114)  :  "  The  dis- 
honesty of  the  officials  in  Russia  surpasses  all 
that  can  be  imagined.  All  public  officers,  high  and 
low,  rob  openly,  and  with  impunity,  from  the 
ammunition  and  stores  of  the  soldiers,  down  to  the 
roe dicine  in  the  hospitals.'^ 

In  some  part  of  the  ^^  Revelations  of  Russia,**^  an 
account  is  given  of  a  den  of  murder  discovered  in 
a  ^i-atch-box  of  the  St.  Petersburg  police,  situated 
>n  tlie  verv  centre  of  the  most  crowded  street  in 
the  city.  Golovine  says  (page  196)  that  Mr.  H. 
having  related  this  fact  in  a  letter  imprudently  sent 
through  the  post,  was  taken  out  of  his  bed   firom 
the  side  of  his  pregnant  wife,  who  in  consequence 
miscarried,  and  that  he  was  subsequently  kept  three 
years  in  exile. 

Jakovlef  (introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  "Reve- 
lations'^), according  to  Golovine,  loses  £4:000  at 
play,  and  is  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  secret  police 
ordered  to  be  exiled  to  Viatka.  This  order  **  was 
only  revoked  because  his  father  made  a  donation 
of  if 4000  to  the  public  charities;  which,  in 
strange  derision,  are  presided  over  by  the  chief  of 
the  secret  police—^  police  which  cannot  be  equalled 
in  China  or  Japan,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  maleficent  of  institutions.'" 
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He  relates  that  Hr.  Konkolnik  having  written  a 
drama,  entitled  "  The  Hand  of  the  Most  Higlie^t," 
which  met  with. the  approbation  of  Nicholas,  a  Mr. 
Poleroi  ventured  to  find  fault  with  it,  and  was  in 
conaeqaence  seized  in  Moscow,  torn  from  the  boauni 
of  his  family,  and  honied  in  citstody  of  a  gendarme 
in  a  cart  without  springe  to  St.  Petersburg;  being 
cured  by  the  fright  and  the  jolting  for  ever  of  his 
liberalism.  How  would  those  critics,  who  still  find 
semi-^mlogiea  for  the  Russian  emperor,  like  to 
exercise  their  craft  under  such  patronage ! 

Bat  "  The  Mytirei  de  Ruttif^^  chiefly  a 
compitatioD  from  the  notes  of  RuBsians,  and  the 
book  of  Golovine — who  has  boldly  and  iu  his  own 
Dame  stepped  forward  to  unmask  his  government, 
— 4>oth  paint  the  condition  of  the  country  in  more 
sombre  colours  than  even  the  author  of  these  pages 
has  done.  The  character  which  he  has  given  of 
Nicholas — towards  whom  he  has  been  accused  of 
bearing  invidious  animosity — appears  amiable  and 
bright  baiide  their  portraiture  of  that  sovereign. 

Not  only  do  both  the  *'  Mysteres  de  Buseie" 
and  Glolovine  draw  a  darker  picture  of  his  vices, 
bat  they  deny  in  a  great  measure  such  moral 
qaalities  attributed  to  him  as  tended  to  elevate  his 
character,  if  not  to  render  it  more  amiable. 
c2 
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In  the  **  Beyelaiions  of  Buana^  the  author 
in  question  the  peraonal  ooorage  of  a  man  wbom 
he  had  seen  effeminately  timid  at  some  exploflive 
experiments,  and  nervously  alarmed  at  the  sldttish- 
ness  of  a  very  harmless  charger; — a  man,  who,  with 
a  passion  for  everything  warlike  amoontine  almost 
to  mania,  behaved  with  ineontestible  want  of  cou- 
rage in  the  Turkish  campaign,  and  never  afterwards 
adventured  his  person  on  the  battle-fields  of  Poland 
or  the  Caucasus,  where  he  has  sent,  and  sends,  his 
soldiers  to  perish  with  such  reckless  disregard  ot 
human  life ; — a  man,  who«  on  the  memorable  revolt 
which  marked  his  accession  to  the  throne,  retired 
out  of  shot  when  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  rebels. 
The  trustworthy  informant    of  the    author   re- 
specting   this    fact    was    an    Englishman,    who, 
passing   at   the   time,    and   prompted    only     by 
curiosity,  had    stood    in  the   midst  of  the  fire; 
whilst  the  sovereign  whose  crown  depended  on  the 
issue,  backed  by  thirteen  thousand  men,  was  order* 
ing  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  to  play  upon  eleven 
hundred  revolters;   and  retiring  out  of  reach  of 
the  musketry  with  ^ich  they  might  have  reta* 
liated.     Still  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  and  of 
promptitude  in  action,  was  attributed  to  him  by  the 
author,  which  not  ohly  both  these  works,  but  many 
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other  authorities,  nnhesitatiDgly  deny ;  and  if  they 
caimot  gainsay  the  eventual  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  they  at  least  establidh  that  he  only  aesamed 
it  after  having  passed  through  a  transition  state  o( 
terror  and  irresolution  which  lasted  many  hours. 
Golovine  relates,  too,  the  anecdote  given  in  the 
"Revelationfl,"  of  the  address  made  by  Nicholas  to 
the  io^riated  maltitade  during  the  cholera,  when 
he  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  was 
obeyed ;  but  he  sabjoins  a  fact  of  which  the  autlior 
was  not  aware,  which  changes  altogether  the  com- 
plexion of  this  trut,  which  is,  that  the  market-place 
was  first  surrounded  by  the  military. 

A  perusal  of  these  works  will  prove  that  he  has 
eatimated  with  comparative  indulgence  the  character 
and  conduct  of  this  powerful  sovereign,  and  painted 
without  exaggeration  the  general  condition  of  hi*) 
empire, — as  a  few  extracts  will  show  when  returning 
to  a  subject  to  which  the  author  recurs, — instead  of 
leaving  undisturbed,  facts  of  which  he  was  then 
ignorant,  or  of  which  he  then  forbore  the  use, 
became  the  harshness  of  the  autocrat^s  disposition, 
and  the  merciless  cruelty  with  which  he  seeks  to 
bear  down  ail  opposition  to  his  will,  have  undergone 
none  of  that  modification  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ffiil,  through  the  future,  be  insured  by  the  c< 
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nesB  that  the  civilized  world  has  its  eyes  upon  his 
conduct,  and  that  his  acts  must  now  continue  to 
obtain  publicity  through  the  intermedium  of  chan* 
nels  which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  stop. 

The  author  has  shown  elsewhere  what  the  state 
of  the  Russian  empire  was  a  few  years  since,  and  he 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  corro- 
boration  which  all  cotemporary  and  subsequent 
writers  furnish  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  pointed  out  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  provinces  up  to  the  present  hour; 
but  lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  Poland  offers  an 
unhappy  exception,  and  that  since  then  things  may 
have  progressed  in  Russia  Proper,  he  is  now  about 
to  cite  some  anecdotes  dating  within  the  present, 
none  later  than  the  close  of  the  past  year,  whilst 
scarce  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  some,  and  nearly  all  took  place  in  St.  Petersbui^ 
beneath  its  imperial  master^s  eye. 

And  to  whom  must  we  attach  the  blame  of  tfiis 
state  of  things,  which  like  a  poisonous  fungns 
grows  in  rankness  and  extent ;  and  what  is  not 
this  extent,  if  the  reader  only  admits  one  tithe  of 
the  converging  evidence  now  pouring  in  upon  this 
subject ! — Not  to  ministers  who  notoriously  do  not 
govern ;  not  to  the  noble,  wh<5  would  gladly  enfran- 
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chise  his  alare  in  exchange  for  his  own  freedom; 
not  to  the  official  reared  in  the  vicee  of  a  hideous 
system,  and  whom  its  overturn  would  reduce  to 
be^:ar7;  not  assuredly  to  the  passive  and  endurint; 
self,  whom  all  these  three  powers  oppress. 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  saddle  the  whole 
blame  on  the  emperor,  or  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  evil  which  he  found  existing;  but  on  his 
head,  tai  his  alone,  most  jnstice  visit  its  continu- 
ance, and  increase.  Who  but  he  has  the  power  to 
destroy  its  existence  or  to  stay  its  augmentation ; 
and  what  class,  what  public  body,  what  individual, 
however  enei^tic,  would  be  allowed  to  make  one 
step  towards  social  progress  in  the  empire  of  a 
sovereign  so  jealous  of  his  power !  If,  therefore, 
only  as  the  obstacle  to  all  improvement,  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  of  his  empire,  and  to  spare  him 
personally.  He  is  not  a  mere  passive  obstacle — 
not  a  mere  indolent  and  apathetic  prince.  One 
tithe  of  the  exertions  lavished  on  details  worthy 
of  the  army  t^lor  and  drill  sergeant,  —  one 
tithe  of  the  activity  wasted  in  scampering  about 
high-roads, — one  hundredth  part  of  the  suffering 
caused  in  his  empire  to  uphold  the  terrors  of 
his  name,  would  have  sufficed  in  some  degm; 
to    root   out  from    it  the  corruption  and    demo- 
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ralization  which  more  than  ever  thrive,  extend, 
and  flourish.  But  if  neglecting  a  sacred  tmst  as 
the  autocrat  of  so  many  millions,  he  is  responsible 
for  not  haying  done  that  on  which  their  happiness 
depends,  and  which  none  but  himself  could  do,  who 
but  he  is  answerable  for  the  decimation  of  Poland, — 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Jews, — and  for  that  sangui- 
nary religious  persecution  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
Europe!  Let  us  admit  that  ho  had  no  cognizance 
of  the  revolting  details  of  individual  cases,  is  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  monarch  who  signs  the  sen- 
tence of  every  soldier  sentenced  by  court-martial 
to  be  flogged,  is  ignorant  of  the  cruelties  in  vdived  in  a 
persecution  comprising  millions  of  his  subjects,— 
that  he  has  signed  hundreds  of  orders  for  thepe^ 
petual  banishment,  or  for  the  infliction  of  the  knout 
or  plitt  on  religious  recusants,  without  being  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  that  signature  ?  Common 
sense  dictates  the  contrary;  and  knowing  this,  to 
spare  the  man  who  is  at  this  moment  the  goven- 
ment  of  Russia,  would  be,  not  a  courteous  forbear 
ance,  but  a  pusillanimous  injustice. 
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ErroDeous  DotiMUi  entertuned  is  Fmnce  and  Eogland  roipccting 
Ihn  Kussiui  Gorenuoenti — The  PrivBU  Cbftnclar  at  the  Em- 
Mrer  XiehoUa,  uid  his  Perwiul  Bespoiuibill^— Tb«  lat« 
CoDDt  Benkeodorf— Orloff— KAkothUne— Peromki. 

The  RuBsiaD  deepotiam,  and  the  despot  repre- 
wmiiig  it,  long  foood  wann  apologists  with  certain 
parties  and  classes  in  France  and  England,  and 
may  still  possess  some  of  their  lingering  aympathios. 

But  these  have  arisen  from  mistaking  the  cha> 
rafter  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  nature  of 
the  system  which  he  personifies;  for  the  age  is  long 
past  when  either  would  find  advocates,  if  known  in 
their  reality. 

The  friendship  of  the  powerful  is  alwaya  attrac- 
tive, and  the  Russian  sovereigns  have  long  been 
powerful, — ^none  more  so  than  the  preseut.  The 
''haracter  they  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
beyond  their  empire,  has  always  been  many-sided, 
and  might  be  compared  to  those  diamond-cut 
reflectors,  presenting  various  liices,  in  which  every 
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practice,  of  men  without  other  importance  in  the 
3tat«  than  that  which  it  ephemerally  conferred  upon 
then),>— the  meanest  rused  upfrom  thedast,  and  the 
highest  hambled  in  it.  It  ia  true  that  all  this  is 
effected  in  Bossia  by  one  individual  will,  which  re- 
presents the  state ;  bat  in  their  estimation,  it  is  at 
worst  many  obstacles  reduced  to  onity.  The  Chi- 
nese centralisation  of  the  empire,  and  the  iraperions 
poiver  of  the  ukase,  remind  them  only  of  the  ener- 
getic days  of  the  Bepublic ;  and  then  for  them,  3h 
for  moat  other  Frenchmen,  the  panoply  of  war — 
the  camp-like  aspect — the  tremendous  array  of  bay- 
uneta  and  battalions — thrown  into  the  balance,  had 
long  blinded  them  and  made  them  deaf  to  all  that 
<^aiild  have  shocked,  in  the  condition  of  the  Tsar  s 
dominions. 

In  England,  the  exaggerated  language  in  which 
political  grievances  are  habitually  set  forth,  led 
iQwy  to  disbelieve  the  accounts  which  occasionally 
reached  them ;  and  these  accounts,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, from  avowed  enemies,  were  unaccompanied 
^y  any  of  the  testimony  which  would  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  support  chaises  far  less 
■noDstrous.  Nearly  all  acquaintance  with  that 
wuntry  was  derived  from  mercantile  men,  anxious 
'o  Buppreaa  all  discussion  which  nii^ht  irritate  a 
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despotic  gorernmeDt,  od  whose  good  will  t 
to  a  great  extent  depeDdent ;  of  else  from  < 
tists,  less  well-iBformed,  and  equally  discre 
dncumentaty  evidence  which  came  to  liai 
the  subject,  consisted  of  okasea, framed  for 
pose  of  misleading  public  opinion,  which  wl 
uppresaire  in  spirit  and  cruel  in  effects,  are 
iiiterms  so  fiur  anddeceptive  aa  to  remind  o 
medal  already  described  to  the  reader,  on  v 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  recorded  the  forcible 
with  all  its  sanguinary  episodes,  of  the  Bai 
the  Greek  church,  by  the  motto  "  Reu 
love." 

Hence,  very  unjustly,  rather  the  people 
government  was  generally  unpopular  in 
From  our  constitutional  habit  of  regarding 
powerless  sovereigns  as  irresponsible,  all  b 
especially  averted  from  its  imperial  heai 
iredit  was  inconsistently  given  him  for 
seeired  fair  and  favourable. 

The  general  persuasion  seemed  to  be, 
Russian  emperors  were  using  means,  hi 
arbitrary  in  themselves,  but  perhaps  aol< 
to  redeem  their  people  from  barbarism 
gradation. 

The  high  Tories  saw  in  the  Tsar  aa 


tion  of  the  Chorcb  and  State  principle.  Like  the 
French  Legitimatista,  aod  in  common  with  all  other 
Congervstives,  they  were  once  diapoeed  to  regard 
him  as  the  moat  nncompromiaing  and  eucoessful 
upholder  of  the  rights  of  all  privileged  classes 
from  sovereigns  downwards — the  foe  of  dangerons 
innoTation  and  of  revolutions,  and  the  powerful 
conservator  of  peace  in  Europe. 

It  woald  be  difficult  to  calculate  how  far  the 
public  opinion  of  the  We«t  had  further  been  influ- 
enced  bv  the  enormous  sums  so  judiciously  spent 
hy  the  Bossiau  cabinet  to  secure  its  favour,  or  to 
modify  it ;  or  by  the  diamond  rings,  snufF-boses, 
orders,  or  presents  in  money  profusely  distributed 
to  strangers  by  a  sovereign  who  taxes  so  oppres- 
aively  his  subjects,  and  pays  bis  servants  in  a  man- 
ner BO  niggardly  that  they  are  forced  to  rob  to 
avoid  starvation. 

Those  sudden  visits  by  which  Nicholas  has  nsto- 
niabed,  not  his  generals  in  the  Polish  campaign, 
nor  his  Caucasian  armies,  but  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  the  court  of  St.  James's,  or  the  bewildered 
old  pontiff  and  his  cardinals — have  not  been 
vrithout  some  effect.  Men  are  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  assurance  that  looks  so  like  innocence, 
— by  the  person  and  the  urbanity  of  a  sovereign  who 
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neglects  none  of  those  acts  of  seduction  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  he  does  not  with  his  own  subjects 
substitute  for  imperious  violence,  and  which  exercise 
a  far  more  potent  influence  eyen  over  those  who 
consider  themselves  £Eur  above  it,   than  they  are 
willing  to  allow,  or  even  conscious  of.     When  Lord 
Durham  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  bearing,  or  sup- 
posed to  bear  with  him  the  option  of  peace  or  war, 
the  man  whom  all  the  wealth  of  the  Siberian  mines 
could  not  have  tempted,  and  who  would  have  looked 
with  scorn  on  any  dignities  or  distinctions  in  the 
power  of  a  Russian  Tsar  to  bestow,  was  neverthe* 
less  easily  won  over  by  the  respectful  civilities  of 
the  potentate,   who  waving  all  the  ceremonial  of 
courts,  and  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  time* 
honoured  etiquette,  waited  on  the  ambassador  in  his 
own  house,  and  introducing  himself,  gave  him  hos- 
pitable welcome. 

The  Tsar  and  his  predecessors  have  had  so  much 
experience  of  the  existence  of  a  price  for  all  men, 
and  of  the  transparent  devices  by  which  they  may 
be  duped  by  those  possessed  of  power,  that  it  has  no 
doubt  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  parties  and  na* 
tions  may  be  influenced  in  the  same  manner.  Thus, 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  people, — to 
whom,  with  their  manners,  customs,  usages,  and 
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Opinions,  he  bears  aa  great  an  antipathy  aa  a  people, 
a»  to  the  reigning  family  of  France  aa  a  government, 
—he  first  aigns  a  treaty  for  the  suppreaaian  of  the 
slavetrade,  and  then  giveea  racing  cap  to  ita  sport- 
ing public.  Not  a  little  taet  waa  shown  in  ihes« 
allurements.  They  have  been  insufficient  perma- 
nently to  inflnence  the  public,  because  since  that 
period  its  sources  of  knowledge  reapecting  his  real 
rundact  are  twenty-fold  increased;  but  who  will 
deny  the  effect  of  these  two  measures; — and  is  it  not 
enough  to  call  s  blnsh  to  the  cheek  of  an  Gnglish- 
nian,  to  reflect  what  it  would  have  been  but  for 
counteracting  causes ! 

In  England,  where  the  conduct  of  a  minister,  of 
a  party  leader,  a  magistrate,  trustee  or  vestryman, 
if  made  the  subject  of  such  virulent  declamation, 
rq\-alty  is  usually  respected ;  and  this  is  just  because 
we  have  made  it  irresponsible,  as  it  is  practically 
impotent.  Bat  thia  feeling,  aa  a  people,  we  are  apt 
falsely  to  extend  to  responsible  sovereigns,  and  we 
are  far  too  courteously  aatisfied  and  duped  by  any 
ontH-ard  pretences  which  in  onr  own  would  be  rea- 
sonably sufficient  aa  indicating  an  acknowledgment 
of  that  popular  will,  which  known,  they  are  never 
ill  advised  enough  to  brave. 

Thus  many  abolitionists,  contrasting  the  readiness 
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0  sign  the  treaty,  with  the  qa 
branch  opposition,  aDtl  the  shni 
of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  the  1 
)  be  animated  by  their  ova  sent 
;  men  of  England  concludi 
e.  instead  of  a  gloomy  military 
ry,  a  man  aympatbising  with 
ifter  all.  ^ 

us  imperial  personage,  eubscri 
'  to  a  treaty  for  the  auppressioi 
lan  flesh,  is  not  only  a  slave 
more  slaves  than  all  the  plsi 
states  of  the  Union,  of  th?  Fre 
Dies,  and  of  the  Brasils  put  t- 
9  he  withhold  that  one  dash  of 
emancipate  them  without  int 
ate  interest,  but  not  content 
iritance  of  bondsmen  which  '. 
him,  he  is  perpetually  adding 

itedly  since  the  commencemen 
lie  signed  the  above-named  tr 

1  enjoying  the  hospitality  o! 
p  to  the  present  time,  the  new 
^t.  Petersbui^,  his  seat  of  re: 
ise  a  .description  of  stray  sla 
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we  do  in  England  of  dogs  without  owners  i^-ond 
these  aUres,  when  unclaimed,  pass  into  the  private 
domain  of  the  emperor. 

This  founder  of  a  racing  cup  in  England,  is  a 
man  who  profoundly  despises  British  sports.  In 
1811,  at  the  races  of  St.  Petersburg,  some  taste 
for  the  tarf  seemed  awakening  amongttt  the  Bus- 
sians.  A  Prince  Bariatinski  rode  in  a  hurdle  race, 
and  had  a  severe  fall ;  and  the  heir  apparent,  fired 
with  emulation,  took  part  in  a  sweepstakes  for  gen- 
tlemen riders.  His  imperii  highness  rode  a  horse 
of  enormous  price,  which  he  had  been  assured  was 
UDrivalled  in  speed,  but  which,  whatever  might 
iave  been  ite  natunU  swiftness,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  severity  of  the  riding-school  to  a  sort  of 
rocking-horse  canter.  The  youUi,  who  left  his 
horse's  rein  quite  loose,  appeared  lost  in  wonder  at 
finding  himself  left  half-a-mile  behind  by  several 
i)f  hia  competitors.  The  emperor  was  absent  at 
ihe  time,  but  on  his  return  he  severely  repri- 
manded his  son,  and  placed  several  of  the  officers 
luider  arrest,  "  for  making  groom*  and  lacqueys  of 
ihemtehei  like  EngUthmen^ 

The  only  field  sport  in  which  he  ever  indulges, 
is  ahootiog  in  the  gardens  of  PeterhofiT.  The  game 
id  not  even  preserved  here.      It  is  caught,  and  let 


a  the  bashes,  I 
1  the  sni^tce  of  t 
tporttwiam  sppra 
irg^r  palled  by 
1  kDown  in  Eng 
resented  at  St.  P 
3,  he  is  said  to 
hen  speaking  oi 
he  only  forei^ne 
iting-field,— t  hai 
it  therefore  to  be 
now-feeling  pn>n 
insement  of  th< 
or  was  his  gilt  < 
'  belief  that  all  i 
lave  their  price, 
Qglaod,  with  u 
rould  be  induced 
lints  of  hia  victii 
o  conceive  a  ni 
jopolar,  use  of  t 
late,  than  llie 
tUsh  emigruits, 
Iren  hy  &  foreis 
ipatatioa  has  ( 
ir  native  coimu 
trling. 
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All,  indeed,  of  those  classes  Id  France  and  England 
whiclr  have  been  cited  as  prone  to  view  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  aatoorat,  some  reflection  of  their  own, 
are  as  much  deceived  as  the  abolitionists  and  sports* 
men  of  Great  Britain,  in  their  eatiinatlon  of  the 
nature,  spirit,  and  tendencies  of  the  Bassian  des- 
potism. Betwixt  that  spirit  and  the  opinions  of 
the  most  widely  antithetic  parties  in  Western 
Europe,  there  exists  not  on  dose  exunination,  the 
faintest  analogy.  All  the  vegetation  of  our  tem- 
pemte  climes,  &om  the  towering  oak  down  to  the 
hamble  daisy,  does  not  differ  more  eesentiallj  from 
the  rank  produce  of  a  tropical  swamp. 

There  exist  no  feelings,  views,  or  opinions  in  com* 
■non,  between  any  of  the  political,  religious,  or  social 
sects  or  parties  of  civiUzed  countries,  with  the  Bus- 
liiau  despotism.  To  comprehend  its  tendency,  it  is 
idle  to  scrutinise  the  history  of  progression  in  the 
West,  since  the  Greeks  emerging  from  barbarism 
centuries  ago,  transmitted  to  us  the  undying  herit^e 
'if  their  intellectual  acquisitions.  We  must,  on  the 
lontiary,  turn  to  the  populous  despotisms  of  the 
Ba.1t,  which  have  left  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  little 
more  intellectual  traces  than  abandoned  ant-hills,— 
suggesting  only  multiplicity  of  life,  but  nothing 
of  its  elevating  principle.     It  is  from  such  empires 


a,  which  have  left  no  r 
jDOUDt  of  huniaD  sufle 
eptiog  pilea  of  skulls ; — i 
in  of  an  exiBting  state  li 
r  pas^onB  of  mankind  & 
pre  full  scope  to  its  m 
vhere  society  has  reniaii 
hich  it  liad  been  tens  «i 
hat  we  must  learn  to  find 
id  to  read  the  deBoIatin< 
icy. 

I  of  the  art«,  Bciences,  at 
:ed  lands  as  tend  to  m 
h  it  covets, — as  in  all  pa 
B  has  eagerly  laid  aside  h: 
le  firelock  of  the  Eoropea 
"ives  to  instil  the  abject  s 
B  dread  of  power,  and 
ism  of  the  Asiatic,  into 
ts  sabjects. 

ing  in  common  with  thos 
if  the  church  and  stale,- 
sy  the  cborcb  must  be 
I,  a  blind  and  nndiacrimiii 
wh  men  through  their  n 
endurance  has  produced 
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lity  to  the  terrors  of  this  world.  To  that  western 
loyalty  which,  whether  aasuming  the  form  of  Logiti- 
TnatiBDi  in  France,  or  ToryiBm  in  England,  identifies 
with  the  rights  of  kings,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  aristocracy,  the  Busaian  despotism  is  profonndly 
ihimical.  It  has  long  struggled  with,  it  has  only  re- 
rently  crushed,  petfaaps  it  still  dreads,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  profoundly  hat«8  eTerything  approaching  to 
aristocracy.  It  hates  essentially  ©Fenits  beat  feature, 
the  ehivalri^  feeling  whioh  it  has  perpetuated ; 
because  this  gives  rise  to  prejudices,  and  invnlves 
duties  which  render  men  unpliant  to  the  sovereign 
will.  Everything  of  what  we  should  call  gcntle- 
oianhke  feeling  is  sedulously  discouraged,  trodden 
ilDwn,  and  rooted  out.  All  men  are  taught  to 
cringe  to  the  basest  and  vilest  on  whom  the  light 
af  imperial  favour  shines, — to  shun  and  execrate 
the  worthy  on  whom  its  displeasure  darkens.  The 
man  of  the  nicest  honour  must  fraternise  with  the 
felon,  pardoned  and  hvoured  by  his  sovereign;  and 
he  mnst«nbmit  to  any  indignity  from  him  if  that 
^)vereign  makes  biti?  his  superior.  All  considera- 
tions of  family  honour,  persons^  feeling,  or  sclf- 
di^ity  must  disappear  before  the  incessant  dictates 
<>r  a  blind  and  unmurmoring  obedience. 
Every  ^hade  of  conservatism  in  the  West  is 
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m1  od  the  principle  of  coi 
hose  professing  it,  by  supp 

their   turn,   the   rights 
pint  of  the  Russian  desp( 
iii^ible,     be<?auiie    no    Otl 
ronipatible  with  its  own. 

those  liberals  who  Tiew  ■ 
■trength  of  arm  which  haa 
rial  distinctions,  they  wou 
nre^tigation,  that  this  eSet 
utipodes  of  that  democrati 
vet.  Thejealons — perhaps 
lich  a  democracy  will  not 
lennanently  elevated,  has 

dangers,  as  well  as  its  a<j 
)  analogy  to  sach  a  proc< 
l)eing  the  result  not  of  the 
of  the  action  of  one  dre: 
a  tendency  to  generate  ni' 
submisstveness,  by  es^ogge 
3  oppressing  power,  betwe 
ide  and  the  profoond  aba 

steps  intervene  to  break  tl 
intrast.  Despotism,  then 
lone  their  work,    by   leai 

substitution    of  popular, 
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cntic  power,  has  paved  the  way  for  military 
dictatonhip,  instead  of  eowing  the  seeds  of  an 
equality,  ready  to  spring  up  in  a  common  and 
inextricable  growth,  with  liberty,  whenever  it 
should  take  root.  Even  the  partisans  of  that  most 
inconceiTable  of  all  political  hallucinations,  now 
80  rapidly  disappearing, — the  French  Buonapart- 
iats, — are  deceived  by  analogies  quite  as  imaginary. 
The  Bussian  despotism  does  not  ofier  a  bloody 
lottetT,  tioai  which  generals''  scarfs  and  marshals' 
batons  were  the  prizes  destined  to  reward  the  stake 
of  skill  and  daring. 

The  spirit  of  the  martinet,  the  jealousy  of  a 
auspicious  govenimeut,  and  the  intrigues  insepa- 
rable from  its  profound  corruption,  a^rnrd  its  gains 
to  the  most  ignoble  objects. 

It  is  Napoleon's  military  system  reodered 
itksome  by  intolerable  restrunt,  and  divested  of 
its  epleodid  chances  for  the  fortunate  and  brave, 
of  its  glory  for  the  enthusiastic. 

Though  the  public  opinion  of  constitutional 
countries,  which  set  strongly  gainst  the  Bussian 
despotism  for  several  years  after  the  Polish  re- 
volution, then  for  a  considerable  period  subsided 
into  indifference, — still  it  has  gradually,  but  un- 
deniably within  the  last  two  years,  been  awakening 
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to  reprobation  of  its  oppression,  and  to 
the  fate  of  its  yictinie.  Ths  stroDg  ex] 
public  feeling  has  recently  caused  evei 
crat  to  pause  in  the  prosecution  of  hii 
and  through  the  future  there  is  littL 
doubt  that  the  strong  enunciation  < 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  millions  < 
Europe,  will  in  many  more  effectual 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
therefore,  as  some  affect  to  believe,  a 
as  idle  when  inspired,  na  commiseration  i 
in  another  planet.  No,  there  is  scan 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  or  public  speei 
aive  of  this  feeling  in  the  West,  whic 
within  the  last  few  years, — and  it  mig 
have  been  said  months, — find  its  way 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  which  it  is 
of  these  volumes  to  call  attention ; 
their  most  influential  inhabitants  with  j 
titude,  because  with  high  resolves  and  he 
future. 

But  it  ie  equally  undeniable  that  thl 
eocc  in  the  West  has  yielded  only  two  t 
causes, — the  concentrated  exertions  o 
individuals  in  dragging,  as  it  were,  tbi 
into  notice,  and  the  rasfa  and  violent  coi 
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which  tbe  impetuosity  of  the  emperor's  character 
has  harried  him.  It  is  equally  uodeDiable  that 
three  other  caiues  have  concurred  to  awaken  t}ie 
reprobation  thoa  drawn  forth  upon  hia  conduct  : 
till.,  the  tendency  of  various  parties  to  view  him 
wmewhat  in  the  light  of  a  fellow  partisan ;  xhe 
erroneous  notions  entertained  regarding  his  pri- 
rate  character;  and  the  constitutional  habit,  towhicb 
allusion  has  been  made,  of  passing  over  with 
deferential  disapprobation  tbe  actions  of  sovereigns, 
lo  vent  the  public  wrath  on  their  responsible 
advisers. 

This  is  indeed  a  legitimate  excuse  for  passing 
lightly  over  the  derelictions  of  princes,  whilst 
visiting  with  severity  the  bod  conduct  of  all  other 
authorities;  but  if  applied  to  a  Russian  autocrat,  to 
screen  him  from  deserved  opprobrium,  the  greatest 
aggregate  amount  perhaps  of  human  wrong  which 
man  has  ever  inflicted  on  his  fellow  man,  might  pass 
nncensured  and  unpunished.  If  courtesy  make 
him  irresponsibie,  and  seek  individually  to  defend 
him,  tbe  evil  must  endure  unstigmatiaed ;  for  if  he 
be  sheltered,  there  are  none  who  can  be  held 
responsible,  or  on  whom  tbe  blame  can  be  affixed. 

That  conetitutional  deference  tbe  author  of 
these  volomes  can  comprehend,  ^prove,  and  prac* 
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tise ;  but  if  all  the  wrath  of  the  press,— if 
vituperative  eloquence  of  the  senate  is  to  be 
forth  to  brand  the  tyranny  of  individuals,  ft 
governor-general  of  India  to  the  workhouae 
— from  Warren  Hastings  to  the  master 
Andover  union, — -he  confesses  that  he  can  : 
one  motive  left  for  any  forbearance  tov> 
despot,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  of  I 
ukases,  has  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  op]i 
a  thousand-fold  greater  than  any  the^ 
accused  of ;  and  this  is  a  motive  which  he 
no  Englishman  would  avow, — that  of  the  ' 
power,  and  exalted  station  of  the  imperial  ei 
Nicholas,  as  the  individual,  has  neithe 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  despotism,  nor 
die  with  him.  He  has  merely  increae 
intensity, — firstly,  because  ambitious  of  doi 
.his  passions  all  tend  towards  that  one  object 
secondly,  because  he  was  placed  in  a  p 
position,  in  which  the  meet  moderate  o 
with  fixity  of  purpose  might  readily  attain  i 
the  efforts  and  combinations  of  preceding 
had  smoothed  the  way  for  him,  so  that  he 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  be  compared 
inheritor  of  those  colossal  fortunes  resulting 
the  accumuUted  savinf^  of  many  preceding 
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ratioDB.  Thia  inheritance,  if  no  tempest  rise  from 
without  to  destroy  and  overwhelm  it,  he  will 
tranamit  to  his  successor.  Therefore,  as  it  is 
against  the  system  rather  than  the  man  that  the 
hortility  of  humanity  shonld  be  directed,  the 
aathor  would  have  been  sedulous  to  abstract  the 
autocratic  from  the  private,  and  even  From  the 
individnal,  character  of  the  Russian  emperor ;  but 
when  the  actions  of  the  autocrat  are  excused, 
palUated,  or  doubted,  bn  account  of  the  presumed 
excellence  of  the  individual,  then  the  emperor 
owea  to  the  unskilful  or  ignorant  zeal  of  his 
apologiBte  any  discusaion  trenching  upon  ground 
which  would  have  been  respected  if  the  feelings 
of  the  man  or  the  emperor  could  have  been  put  in 
competition  with  the  truth,  upon  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject. 

Until  within  the  last  two  years,  those  whom  this 
powerful  despot  chose  to  persecute  were  so  profoundly 
wretched  that  they  could  not  even  6nd  defenders. 
The  presB  was  either  silent,  or  only  heaped  on  the 
antocrat  its  adulation,  which,  if  not  entirely  be- 
lieved, at  least  served  to  neutralise  the  effect  of 
all  injoriooe  rumours.  We  have  even  seen 
Alexander  Dumas,  the  ungrateful  protege  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  ultra-liberal  in  his  writ- 
dS 
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ings,  guilty,  as  regards  the  Emperor  Niclio 
the  basest  of  all  flattery,  that  which  truisf 
man's  vices  into  the  opposite  virtues.  Thei 
certain  hiatorical  novel  by  this  aatbor,  e 
the  "  Maitre  d'armet,""  in  which  the  couspu 
1825  ie  historically  introduced,  and  Nichola; 
to  play  the  part  of  the  beDovolent  sotbd 
the  "  Rectuil  dei  Anecdctet  Chouiit"  t 
Ivasnhef,  a  youthful  participator  in  the  coo 
of  1825;  against  whom  very  little  was  | 
and  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  cli 
really  displayed  by  the  emperor  towani 
individual,  consisted  in  his  allowing  the 
companion  of  his  mother,  who  had  conceiva 
mantic  affection  tor  him  when  high  and 
to  join  bim  when  a  Siberian  felon,  on  co 
of  her  becoming  his  wife.  To  have  refua 
boon  would  have  been  contraiy  to  the  c 
r^^olation  respecting  convicts,  formed  for  t 
pofie  of  peopling  m  rapidly  as  possible  the  £ 
solitudes.  It  may  be  pardonable,  though 
be  in  questionable  taste,  for  a  writer  to 
traits  of  generosity  and  grandeur  wholly  fie 
attributing  them  to  a  publie  man,  e' 
illustration  of  any  known  chararteristic 
what    would  be  said  of  an    author   devi 
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wholly  )magiiiU7  incideut,  snd  mixing  it  up 
with  the  narrotioD  of  hiatoric  truths,  to  prove 
the  cowardice  of  Charles  XII.,  the  liberality  of 
Lonis  XI.,  the  purity  of  Louis  XV/a  monla, 
or  the  sensibility  of  Mnrat !  Harahness,  and  an 
extreme  yindictiTeDesa,  are  the  most  salient  tiaita 
in  the  diapoaition  of  Nicholas,  and  he  has  seldom 
^ven  way  to  them  with  less  reserve  than  on  the 
occasion  in  which  Dumas  asaigDB  to  him  a  part  so 
amiable.  The  emperor  forgave  no  one ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  aent  all  the  condemned  into  per* 
petoal  exile,  or  exile  of  beat  part  of  their  Uvea ; 
excepting  five,  whom  he  hanged, — not  because  the 
most  guilty,  but  beoanae  the  most  heroic  of  the 
conspirators. 

Seven  montfaa  intervened  between  the  capture 
and  execution  of  the  rebela,  and  meanwhile  be 
personally  interrogated  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives  of  the  accused,  remaining  deaf  to  all 
their  appeals  to  his  mercy.  Such  was  his  conduct 
on  that  particular  occasion  which  Monsieur  Dumas 
has  choeen  as  a  peg  on  which  to  bang  this  fictitious 
episode  of  imperial  clemency.  Twenty  yeara  have 
elapsed  aince  then,  and  he  still  continues  inexo- 
nbly  to  keep  thoae  exiles  in  their  baniahraent 
whose  term  of  punishment  has  not  expired. 
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ty  years  he  remainMl,  and 
1  the  prayers  o[  the  Prince 
f  the  ladies  Nariahkin  ant 
in  the  exile  of  their  linsban< 
I  not  the  resnlt  of  temporal 
lal  to  the  character  of  Nich 
ids  even  that  of  his  subordii 
eiB  sentences  passed  on  tU< 
il  or  military  tribunals,  b<it 

}  case  with  the  cadet  Anguel 
lemaD,  whom  in  a  fit  of  n 
pt^n  had  caused  to  be 
le  left  the  service,  called  I 
'as  tried  by  conrt-martial, 
1  the  gauntlet  twice  thro 
emperor,  in  confirming  his ; 
irice  thro%gk  four  tquadrvn 
laving  threatened  to  kill  his 
to  the  same  punishment;— 
ith  his  own  hand,  that  h 
n  number  of  the  blows  i 
Janguschko  having  been  coi 
ia  for  participation  in  the 
ruiperor  added  that  he  shot 
*  Golovine  and  Laeroii. 


wim  the  journey  on  foot.  Madame  Qrascbolk 
bavuig  been  with  her  sod  to  visit  her  hnsband,  an 
emtgnnt  in  Switzerland,  the  child  refused  to  ijait 
ita  father,  and  the  mother  had  the  imprudence  to 
return  to  Bnssia.  She  was  tried,  and  condemned 
to  Siberia.  The  nobility  of  Podolia  subscribed  for 
herthesam  of  14,000  ronblea  (aboat  ^600)  ;  by 
orderof  Nicholas,  13,000  were  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  his  inTatid  corps. 

"  Even  as  grand-duke,'*  says  Qolovine,  "  Ni- 
cholas,  then  chief  of  the  engineer  department,  in 
signing  the  order  to  punish  one  of  his  soldiers, 
augmented  the  number  of  the  strokes  he  was  to 
receive.  It  was  only  on  the  representation  of 
his  aid-de-camp,  M.  P***,  that  already  the 
sentence  of  the  culprit  was  so  severe  that  he  could 
not  possibly  ontlive  it,  that  he  desisted.  What 
most  shocked  the  aid-de-camp,  however,  was  the 
indi&rence  with  which  he  talked  over  the  afiair : 
Nero  even  had  wept  in  signing  »  death-war- 
rant," 

But  if  in  his  habitual  character  Nicholas,  who 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  pnseiding  military 
executions  in  person,  is  merciless  and  vindictive,  a 
few  exceptions  mark  his  conduct;  but  only  towards 
those  who,  high  or  low,   have  given  evidence  of 
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their  basonesB.  That  predilection  whicb 
the  Bourbona  have  entertained  for  the  w 
of  cooking — some  of  the  house  of  Brai 
for  tailoring,  eeems  to  attract  his  sympai 
wards  all  whose  actioua  stamp  them  aa  iht 
of  society;  and  in  favour  of  these  peu{ 
does  his  inexorable  severity  thaw  into  clem 
The  instance  of  Sherwood,  presently  to  i 
and  amongst  his  favourites,  those  hereaf 
tioDed,  of  Klein-Michel  detected  in  a  {a,h 
Kakoshkine,  in  his  dishonest  practices,  t 
lioned,  where  so  many  others  for  comparati 
have   been    disgraced — afford  a  specimen 

j  propensity. 

I  The  pardon  and    re-installation   of  th 

major  mentioned  inthe  "Revelations  of  Bi 

'  convicted  of  having  plundered  a  guest  at  t 

don  Hotel  in  St.  Petersburg,  whom  he  vat 
suspected  of  having  murdered,  bat  wh 
related  to  the  wife  of  Kakoshkine,  grand-i: 
the  police,  could  only  have  led  to  the  co 
that  this  connivance  of  the  sovereign  i 
infamy  of  his  servants  was  the  result  of  a  i 
entailed  by  his  position— the  necessity  of  a 
to  him  at  any  price  unscmpnloua  tools,  in 
mediate  interest  of  self-preservation ;  but  i 
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we  to  Bay  when  we  find  this  man,  so  relentless  to 
all  appeals  to  his  mercy  from  the  high-minded,  the 
devoted,  and  the  innocent,  granting  his  free  pardon, 
as  he  has  done  recently  in  the  aatamn  of  1844,  to 
Michael  Nowafc,  %  Pole,  who  having  been  refused 
relief  by  the  Polish  committee  because  convicted  of 
felony,  had  assaulted  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  its  vice- 
president  ! 

There  is  an  unnatural  Polish  mother  who  in 
a  fit  of  terror  at  the  awful  penalties  incurred  by 
those  who  harbour  deserters,  called  in  the  Russian 
authorities,  and  gave  up  to  them  her  own  son, 
when  he  scared  her  by  returning  harassed  and 
foot-sore  to  take  refuge  in  her  cottage.  On  this 
woman  Nicholas  has  conferred  a  cross  and  pension, 
though  he  did  not  remit  the  sentence  of  her  son,  a 
sentence  which  was  tantamount  to  death. 

A  Russian  senator,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1825,  brought  his  own  nephew,  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  emperor;  the  emperor  conferred  an 
order,  and  lavished  his  subsequent  favours  on  him, 
but  sent  his  relative  to  Siberia. 

Was  it  not  obvious,  that  in  these  cases,  the 
mother  and  uncle,  if  acting  through  want  of  feeling, 
or  under  the  influence  of  terror,  were  unworthv  of 
reward ! — ^if  through  exalted  loyalty,  at  least  de- 
serving of  the  pardon  of  their  relatives ! 
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Count  Orloff  is  said  to  owe  no  small  share 
of  the  favonr  he  enjoys,  to  his  haying  betrayed 
the  plans  of  his  associates  in  PestePs  conspiracy, 
from  which  he  seceded  with  Momonoff  and  Van 
Wiesen.  At  least  this  sort  of^reachery  appears 
a  ready  road  to  the  imperial  &voar,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  example  of  a  certain  Sherwood, 
whom  we  blush  to  record  as  of  English  name 
or  descent,  on  whom  the  title  of  Vemoij  or 
'' faithful,^^  was  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  his 
treachery,  for  having  in  1824,  being  then  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  betrayed  the  plans  of  the 
secret  association  to  which  he  was  bound  by  solemn 
oath;  a  service  rendered  directly  to  Alexander,  but 
which  his  successor  hastened  to  acknowledge  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  appending  to  his  name  an 
epithet  which  would  have  appeared  a  cruel  imperial 
pleasantry,  if  Nicholas  had  not  conferred  on  him 
more  solid  marks  of  his  munificence  and  gratitude; 
amongst  which  that  of  a  donation  of  money,  and 
repeated  promotion,  which  did  not  prevent  his  be* 
ing  turned  out  of  his  regiment  in  disgrace ;  and 
lastly,  by  relieving  him  from  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion no  later  than  the  year  before  last,  ¥dien  im* 
prisoned  for  forgery  in  the  Ouprava  of  St. 
Petersburg.     The  watchmaker  Frankenthal,  who 
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betrayed  Konarski,  wae  mule  a  coble,  and  inveeted 
with  an  order  by  the  emperor. 

It  baa  happened  to  the  author  to  hear  aever^ 
times  the  following  a^nments  oeed  in  England  by 
those  who  have  risen,  filled  with  horror,  from  the 
perusal  of  anch  works  as  have  recently  thrown  light 
on  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire : — "  There 
mnst  be  great  exaggeratioD.  If  otherwise,  we 
am  never  believe  that  tho  emperor  Nicholas — so 
good  a  Esther,  and  so  irreproachable  a  moral  cha- 
racter— can  participate  in  anch  a  state  of  things." 

The  moral  character  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of  all 
public  men,  so  that  it  afford  no  glaring  or  scanda- 
lous example,  is  a  matter  with  which  the  public 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  History  has  shown  as 
over  and  over  again  that  feeble,  or  wicked  princes 
have  l>een  the  best  of  parents  and  of  husbands ; 
and  that  sovereigns,  whose  private  character  has 
been  most  questionable,  have  proved  admirable 
rulers. 

The  author,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to  raise 
the  veil  which  covers  any  private  weakness  of  the 
man,  even  though  made  to  hide  the  vices  of  a 
hideoos  system,  excepting  where  the  illegitimate 
exercise  of  his  arbitrary  authority  has  rendered 
these  transgressions  political  crimes  towards  ao- 
dety. 
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No  man  living  has  a  right  to  drag  into  pablieity 
the  amours  of  a  contemporaiy  prince,  who  doea  nJt 
pnblish  them;  and  even  where,  as  with  Louis  XIV., 
they  were  ostentatiously  paraded  in  view  of  the 
whole  nation,  a  writer  might  have  passed  over 
in  silence  such  episodes  of  the  monarches  life  a»  his 
connection  iirith  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whilst  duty  would  have 
called  upon  him  to  brand  with  reprobation  the 
monstrous  abuse  ef  kingly  authority,  by  the  sove- 
reign who  threatened  the  outraged  husband  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  lastly  punished  his 
importunities. 

Let  us,  therefore,  when  we  hear  the  morality  of 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  held  up  in  the 
West  as  a  political  argument  so  decisive,  investigate 
in  the  spirit  above  alluded  to,  the  public  rumour  of 
St.  Petersburg  upon  the  subject.  Certain  anecdotes 
are  prevalent  in  that  capital,  amongst  them  the 
two  following,  of  which,  as  of  everything  else  con- 
nected with  such  a  despotism,  proofs  are  of  course 
impossible,  but  which  cannot  be  given  here  as  uni- 
versally diffused  and  accredited  in  Russian  society 
without  inquiry  being  made  into  the  prevalence  of 
the  report,  and  the  general  belief  conceded  to  it. 
The  authenticity  of  one  of  these  anecdotes  (men- 
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tioned  in  the  *'  Berelationa  of  Russia,")  was  con- 
finned  to  thfi  author  bj  the  near  relative  of  a  party 
implicated. 

It  is  briefly  aa  followa  :  An  aide-de-camp  of  the 
emperor's,  at  his  master^s  request,  married  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  endowed  with  a  large  marriage 
portion  hy  his  imperial  majesty.  The  aide-de-camp 
ioiDiediately  after  hia  marri^e  refused  to  live  any 
longer  with  Ihs  wife.  The  wife  was  retained  at 
wort,  the  bndmnd  sent  off  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
made  np  to  this  hour  to  serve  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  empire.  This  circumstance  happened  some 
years  ago. 

The  following,  selected  amongst  many  similar 
stories,  like  the  preceding,  on  account  of  the  tyran- 
nic feature  which  brings  it  legitimately  within  the 
domain  of  pablie  discussion,  la  of  recent  occurrence. 
It  formed  last  winter  a  theme  of  common  conver- 
>«ation  amongst  the  Russians  resident  in  Paris,  all 
loyal  subjects, — whose  presence  in  that  capital 
is  a  striking  mark  of  the  favoar  of  their  govem- 
ment. 

"A  personage  of  some  note,"  runs  the  story, 
which  gives  dates,  names,  and  locality,  "  returning 
nnexpectedly,  met  an  officer  in  his  wife*8  apartment. 
Heated  with  wine,  or  maddened  by  jealousy,  or 
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(iie  assertion  nude  therein,  "  t~D&t  eveiybody  was 
agreed  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  di^ntcefol  func- 
tions, (as  grand-master  of  the  secret  police,)  he  has 
done  as  little  harm  as  possible."  Bnt  even  of  this 
man  he  says, — "  He  did  not  disdain  presents,  if 
adroitly  made.  A  certain  emerald  necklace  earned 
for  Mr.  h.  the  ribbon  of  St.  Stanislas ;  there  are 
certain  diamonds  to  which  Mr.  B.  owes  the  recog- 
nition of  his  title  of  connt,  of  which  the  validity 
was  called  in  question."  Nevertheless,  the  compa- 
rative inaccessibility  of  Benkendorf  to  bribes  placed 
him  iu  so  favourable  a  light  by  contrast  with  other 
personages  in  power,  that  he  decidedly  bore  a  high 
character,  even  though  known  to  be  the  unscrupu- 
lous agent  both  of  political  enormities  and  of  pri- 
vate transactions,  which,  in  the  civilised  portions  of 
Europe,  would  not  only  have  excluded  him  from  the 
company  of  gentlemen,  but  have  placed  him  be- 
yond the  pale  of  that  very  comprehensive  circle 
designated  respectable  society.  Such  blemishes 
in  his  character  could  naturally  little  affect  his  re- 
putation in  a  country  where  public  rumour  attri- 
butes to  three  fourths  of  the  other  great  officers  of 
state  the  prevalent  vice  of  their  class, — to  which 
it  is  with  r^ret  that  even  allusion  is  made  in  these 
p^es,  and  which  the  criminal  law  of  England 
punishes  with  death. 
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Sometime  before  his  death  he  met  with  a  mnhap 
of  which  it  is  said  that  he  never  leoovered  the 
chagrin.  The  old  vizier  had  a  well-known  foibK 
by  which  a  French  actrees  profited  so  weQ  as  t«  ex- 
tract from  him  certain  papers. 

This  powerful  finvonrite,  whose  office  made  him 
the  arch-spy  for  the  centra  of  a  vast  and  eambroos 
system,  for  whose  guidance  legions  of  snb-del^ted 
spies  daily  betrayed  the  trusts  of  nature  and  of 
friendship,  to  keep  him  advised  of  all  that  paased 
in  every  circle  throngfaont  the  empire,  and  in  every 
court  of  Eufope, — this  man,  at  whose  name  all 
men  trembled,  little  suspected  that  there  was  i 
certain  colonel  in  his  office,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
roport  directly  to  the  emperor  on  the  gnuid-master 
himself,  if  he  caught  him  tripping. 

The  emperor  did  not  name  the  matter  to  his  oM 
servitor,  but  sent  the  colonel  to  the  actress,  and 
forced  her  to  give  up  the  documents.  There  ^>ras, 
however,  in  this  merited  slight  to  a  man  who  had 
been  for  so  many  years  all-powerful,  a  mortificationi 
which,  if  not  expressed  to  a  despotic  master,  may 
be  readily  supposed  to  have  remained  unforgottoi. 
*^  Count  Benkendorf  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  churoh,  &cJ^  says  Golovine.  *^  His  con- 
version,  which  only  transpired  after  his  deatbt 
groatly  scandalised  the  emperor  and  the  conrL"" 
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The  conTereion  of  Benkendorf  is  undoubted,  but 
then  is  mneh  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  to  the 
tenets  of  ao  Evangelical  sect  by  which  he  was  sur^ 
rounded  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  htth. 

On  the  death  of  Benkendorf,  his  office  was  given 
to  Count  Orlofi^  of  unenviable  notoriety ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  man  who,  whether  for  his  own  mis- 
fortune or  for  that  of  the  illnatrious  personages 
in  question,  had  appeared  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alexander,  Gonstantine,  Diebitch, 
and  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  or  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  them,  at  the  eve  of  their  sudden  deaths. 
And  whilst  upon  this  subject,  it  ia  as  well  to  notice 
a  mmour  prevalent  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  is 
offered  here  without  comment  on  its  truth  or  false- 
hood,—a  matter  indeed  comparatively  unimportant, 
nnca  the  fact  of  its  having  gained  credence  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  in  1845  by 
the  higlwr  classes  in  IltisBia,  of  those  who  govern 
them.  The  story  is  as  follows  : — The  colonel  allnded 
to  as  having  so  long  acted  in  a  humble  nook  of  his 
office  Uie  part  of  counter-spy  on  the  grand-master, 
when  the  &et  transpired  of  his  having  the  imperial 
ear,  was  eagerly  invited  by  the  most  powerful 
courtiers.     One  day  he  dined  with  the  minister  of 
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war ;  he  rose,  from  table  indisposed,  and  that  night 
he  was  a  corpse.  TYhere  would  sueh  insinuations 
find  a  mementos  echo  in  the  West,  even  among  the 
bitterest  inyectiyes  of  party  malice ! 

GroloYine,  who  may  be  said  to  speak  ^he  common 
belief  of  the  higher  classes,  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
deaths  of  the  personages  first  cited,  ^'  that  Nicho^ 
las  had  not  the  courage  to  displace  Diebitcb,  and 
that  the  latter  died  of  cholera,  or  of  poison,  taken 
willingly  or  unwillingly  \  for  history  has  not  cleared 
up  which.  Then  follow4Ml  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine,  just  as  he  was  about  to  become  embarrassing 
to  his  brother.  His  own  physician  was  not  present 
at  his  death-bed.  He  was  replaced  by  the  town- 
doctor,  who  received  -an  order  for  this  service :  the 
governor  of  the  province  was  also  rewarded.'*^ 

^^  It  suffices  that  any  person^s  death  should  be 
useful  to  a  sovereign,^  snys  the  Russian  author, 
^'  to  cause  his  being  accused  of  it,  if  circumstances 
tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  favour  this  conjecture. 
The  Princess  of  Levies  died,  too,  just  as  her  re- 
ception at  court  became  in  embarrassing  point  of 
etiquette.  I  know  that  there  are  officious  servi- 
tors who  go  beyond  the  wishes  of  their  master,  but 
it  must  be  at  least  admitted,  that  here  are  many 
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deaths  siupicionaly  opportune,  particularly  if  we  add 
to  them  that  of  the  EmpresB  Elizabeth.** 

"  Count  OrloSr,  who  has  just  replaced  Benken- 
dorf,"  gaja  Ivan  GoloTine,  "  is  in  the  intimacy  of 
his  majesty.  He  owes  hia  advaDcemeDt  to  the  25th 
of  DecemW.  Being  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horse^narda  stationed  near  the  palace,  he  was  the 
first  to  resort  with  liis  regiment  to  the  Isaac's  plain. 
He  has  since  heeo  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
One  day,  however,  when  the  emperor  was  jocosely 
poking  him  in  the  stomach,  the  favourite  took  it  in 
dudgeon,  declaring  '  that  he  was  growing  old,  and 
wanted  rest.*  '  For  that  matter,'  replied  the  em- 
peror, '  go  when  you  please.*  Orloff,  terrified  at 
his  own  rashness,  increased  his  insinuating  assidui- 
ties towards  the  monarch,  who  vouchsafed  to  over- 
look this  incident ;  hut  said  on  another  occasion, — 
'No  one's  services  are  indispensable  to  me  but  those 
of  Tchomichef,*  (the  rainisterof  war).  Orloff,  when 
appointed  chief  of  the  secret  police,  made  this  pro- 
found remark  :■ — '  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  the  whole 
of  this  institution,*  May  he  one  day,"  continues 
Golovine,  "  see  the  utter  inutility  of  the  whole  of 
it,  and  contribnte  to  its  abolishment  !** 

This  observation,  attributed  to  Orloff,  has,  how- 
ever, more  properly  reference  to  the  continuance 
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of  an  establiahment  on  its  former  footings  whilst  a 
portion  of  its  power  and  action  haye  been  ixvoB- 
ferred  to  another  department ;  for  though  Goant 
Orloff  has  nominallj  sucoeeded  to  the  office  of 
Benkendorft  its  glories  have  departed,  and  it  would 
a4)pear  that  the  grand-master  has  no  longer  the 
absolute  confidence  reposed  in  him  which  that 
functionary  once  enjoyed. 

General  Donppelt^  the  &ctotnm  of  its  late  chief 
continues  to  hold  the  situation  of  second  in  that 
department,  of  which  now,  as  towards  the  dosing 
years  of  BenkendorTs  life,  he  has  practically  the 
direction.  But  though  the  secret  office  is  now 
shorn  of  much  of  its  former  power,  it  is  not  to  be 
hence  deduced,  that  the  amount  of  of^reesioii  has 
in  any  measure  been  mitigated ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  still  more  infamous  institution  of  the 
civil  police  has  grown  in  influence  with  the  emperor, 
and  on  the  other,  he  has  delegated  for  certain  pu^ 
poses  the  full  extent  of  his  own  unlimited  anthority 
to  another  individual,  who  has  exercised  it  with 
wholesale  and  sanguinary  violence.  It  is  the  pre> 
sent  minister  of  the  interior,  laide^de-camp  of  the 
emperor,  Perowski,  (to  the  best  of  the  auth^'s 
belief,  brother  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
did  not  conquer  Khiva,)  who  now  seems  to  mrite 
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much  of  the  arbitrary  power,  with  many  of  the 
former  attributes  of  the  grand-maater. 

Perowski,  it  must  be  premised,  ranks  with 
Benkendorf  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  honest 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  &Tour  of  Nicholas. 
He  is  the  only  one,  indeed,  on  whom  Crolovine 
langhes  any  praise;  fae  says  "M.  Perowski  has 
secured  an  bononrable  place  in  the  annals  of  Kussian 
administration."  The  author  has  no  reason  to  call 
in  question  the  integrity  of  Perowaki's  intentions, 
but  he  appears  to  belong  to  the  a«ne  school  as 
Araktcheief,  the  tyrannical  administrator  of  the 
empire  under  Alexander,  and  as  YemiolofT,  t« 
whom  the  Bubjngation  and  goremment  of  the 
Caucasus  was  once  intrusted.  Such  men  are 
spoken  of  with  respect,  because  the  honesty  of  in- 
tention, perhaps  justly  attributed  to  them,  shines 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  and  unblnshing  corrup- 
tion of  enrronnding  society ;  though  the  cruel 
means  to  which  they  resort,  and  the  sanguinary 
natnre  of  their  energy  when  irritated  by  difficulties, 
or  roused  to  anger  by  opposition,  would  probably  , 
draw  down  a  very  different  judgment  on  their 
conduct  fr<Hn  a  ciriliied  people.  Ruthless  violence 
is  DO  longer  considered  at  the  present  day  as  fitted 
to  Beften  the  savage,  to  enlighten  the  barbarous,  or 
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to  reform  eormption.  The  history  of  sodetj 
affrnds  no  one  instonce  of  its  saooess  in  attainisg 
tlus  object.  But  if  those  adrocates  of  refonn  who 
seek  to  effect  it  bj  the  exercise  of  injustice  and  the 
inspiration  of  terror,  be  judged  ahnost  as  great  i 
curse  to  hnmanitv,  as  their  dishonest  but  less  violent 
eoUeagnes,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
soperioritj  over  those  ^o  blend  all  the  oriental 
trjannj  with  the  vices,  meanness,  and  eoiraptaon 
of  the  oriental  slave ;  and  such  unhappily  is  the 
character  of  most  of  those  who  attain  to  power 
under  the  system  by  which  Uie  Bussian  empire 
is  governed ;  and  in  this  category  we  most 
class  Kakoshkine,  the  present  chief  of  ihe  dvil 
police. 

On  taking  office,  Perowski  commenced  a  crusade 
•gainst  existing  abuses,  and  as  the  most  crying, 
immediately  came  in  contact  with  the  civil  police  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  discovered  their  connivance 
vrith  the  thieves  and  assassins  of  the  metropolis  stig- 
matised in  the  ^'  Bevelations  of  Russia;'"  he  broo^ 
to  light  their  in&mous  malpractices,  and  de- 
nounced to  Uie  emperor  their  chirf,  a  man  of  low 
origin,  who,  with  a  salary  of  a  few  hundred  poonds, 
has  notoriously  purchased  an  eatate  worth  ^6,000 
per  annum  from  his  savings,  t.  e.  from  his  conni- 
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ranee  and  participation  in  the  guilt  of  his  aubor* 
dinates. 

"  He  had  attacked,"sayaQ«lovine,  "the  infamous 
police  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  desisted  when 
he  foand  it  shielded  by  the  imperial  protection ;  a 
fixt  which  has  earned  for  Kakoshkine  the  surname 
of  Cache  coquin  (screen- rascal).  The  agents  of 
the  minister  had  discovered  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
existence  of  an  association  of  robbers,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  men,  and  his  investication  led  him 
to  demand  from  the  emperor  the  dismissal  of 
Eakoshkine  ;  but  his  majesty  merely  reprimanded 
that  functionary,  and  replied  to  his  minister  that 
it  was  thanks  to  the  grand-master  that  he  had  slept 
qnietly  in  bed  for  the  last  twenty  years.'" 

But  the  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  gave  his 
favourite  carle  bianche  to  clear  the  capital,  by  any 
means  he  could  devise,  of  the  thieves  by  which  it 
was  infested. 

It  is  about  a  year  and  half  ago  that  Perowski, 
debarred  from  interfering  with  Kakoshkine  and  his 
mynnidoDB,  commenced  his  crusade  against  those 
pitiful  knaves  who  rob  without  the  sanction  of  an 
imperial  uniform,  though  in  almost  every  case 
ander  the  protection  of  those  who  do. 

Hia  method  of   proceeding    was     that    of   the 
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Toiidsh  pashaB  in  the  good  old  timee.  Hatii^ 
ascertained  the  honses  of  entertainmeDt  frequented 
by  the  suspicions  characters  of  the  ciqiital,  and  the 
hours  at  which  they  chiefly  resorted  thither,  he 
caused  these  phices  of  rendexvous  to  be  simultar 
neously  surrounded,  thus  netting  all  whom  they  con- 
tained. These  people  were  to  the  number  of  manj 
hundreds  conTeyed  to  the  castle  of  St.  PeterBhnig, 
a  fortress  situated  directly  opposite  the  emperor  s 
windows,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neva.  Heiv 
they  were  miinm»>ly  tried  by  court  mtrtol,  »d 
their  presence  in  the  houses  of  eyil  £uDe  being 
deemed  conclucdTe  evidence  of  guilt,  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  were  condemned  to  run  the  gaondet, 
and  made  to  undergo  this  fearful  punishment. 

The  reign  of  terror  then  rebaed,  and  Perowski 
carried  elsewhere  his  blind  and  violent  inqnintioii. 
Kakoshkine  subsequently  had  his  revenge,  by  pro- 
ving, what  undoubtedly  was  true,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  sufferers  were  innocent,  and  thus 
causing  the  minister  to  be  in  his  turn  rqirimaaded. 

Such  are  the  wholesale  means  of  terror  to  lAoA 
in  his  growmg  irritability  the  emperor  encoonges 
his  agents  to  resort,  in  his  own  capital,  benealb  bis 
own  eye,  and  for  the  chimerical  purpose  of  thus 
reforming  the   corruption  of  a  large  city.    We 
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retrace  in  them  a  conrtiei^like  ezhibitioD  of  the 
B&me  spirit  whicli  dictated  the  wholesale  religious 
persecntion  of  Poland, — the  transphmtation  of  a 
whole  people  becanae  they  baffled  the  vigilance  of 
imperial  custoou  filled  with  venal  agents. 

All  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  operation 
of  despotic  governments,  will  be  prepared  to  find 
that  only  fresh  evils,  instead  of  any  good  result, 
followed  such  measures  of  arbitrary  repression. 
For  the  information  of  those  disposed  to  believe 
that  a  display  of  such  nndiscriminating  severity, 
though  involving  th^  innocent  in  a  common  pun- 
iahment  with  the  guilty,  must  at  least  have  served 
to  deter  the  latter  from  their  practices,  we  will  select 
a  few  out  of  many  cases  which  came  under  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  individual  chiefly  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  and  in  the  course  of 
1846. 

The  author  possesses  the  minutest  details  re- 
specting these  cases,  from  which  he  has  selected  a 
few  of  the  most  varied,  for  the  perusal  of  the  reader, 
tuing  his  own  discretion  as  to  what  names  to  give, 
and  what  to  withhold. 

It  is  probable  that  every  one  circumstantially 
mentioned  here  will  eventually  lead  to  inquiry;  and 
far  the  nature  and  results  of  an  inquiry  in  Russia, 
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the  reader  need  only  be  referred  to  the  words  of 
Marmiery  quoted  page  15  of  this  Yolame. 

It  ahoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  ontngeoiu 
examples  of  injustice  and  miagovenunent  are  bat 
a  few  out  of  the  many  in  poeseesion  of  the  author : 
whilst  those  in  possession  of  the  author,  gleaned  by 
one  individual,  in  a  city  where  there  is  no  pabli- 
citv,  arebut  a  few  out  of  the  multitude  of  fraadulent 
and  oppreesiTo  transactions,  of  which  they  afford 
not  an  epitome,  but  a  mere  sample. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  these  sceaes 
hare  been  enacted  in  the  ci^ital,  which  is  the  habi* 
tual  residence  of  the  emperor, — some  of  th«u  only 
a  few  months  back,  some  extending  up  to  thereiy 
momoit  the  reader  ia  perusing  these  pages. 

Wlien  such  things  occur  up  to  the  present  hour, 
and  under  the  emperor^s  very  eye,  what  hope  can 
reasonably  be  entertained  of  amelioration  undor  tbe 
autocratic  system,  and  what  atrocities  may  not  take 
place  in  remote  portions  of  the  empire ! 

To  this  question  the  prolonged  and  fiendish  perse 
cution  of  the  nuns  of  Minsk — more  hcnrible  if  taken 
all  in  aU,  than  any  atrocities  recorded  in  times  an- 
cient or  modem — ^furnishes  a  terrible  answer. 

The  first  of  the  anecdotes  to  whidi  allasion  has 
above  been   made,   furnishes    an  illustration  of 
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tbe  manner  in  which  laws  the  most  obsolete 
are  lued  b;  the  pririleged  officials  aa  in* 
straments  of  extortion.  There  exiets  asi  old  law 
in  the  BuattiaD  empire,  of  Draconic  severity,  which, 
(hough,  bearing  a  prima  facie  appearance  of  rough 
justice,  has  long  {alien  in  desuetude  from  the 
'UvuT  impracticability  of  its  ordinary  application. 
It  declares  that  every  person  accusing  another  of 
atiT  transgression  of  the  Uw,  which  he  cannot  sub- 
stantiate, is  to  be  punished  aa  the  accused  would 
have  been,  if  the  offence  had  been  proven  against 
liim. 

An  officer  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  police 
noziratel,  founded  upon  it  the  following  expedient. 
Having  duly  warned  his  confederate,  he  repaired 
to  the  shop  of  a  wealthy  draper  in  the  Qostinoi 
Dvor.  After  long  turning  over  different  pieces  of 
rloth,  he  contrived,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
to  send  both  the  shopmen  at  once  to  the  further 
''nd  of  the  shop.  The  shopmen,  who  do  not  trust 
even  a  Russian  general,  had  not  averted  their  eyes 
from  their  customer  more  than  a  few  seconds,  when 
"n  returning  to  the  counter  they  perceived  a  pareel 
protruding  under  his  cloi^,  which  was  not  visible 
when  he  came  into  the  shop.  He  was  about  to 
leave,  saying  they  had  nothing  which  would  suit 
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him,  when  the  shopmen  called  their  master,  tbe 
draper,  who  very  humbly  suggested  to  the  officer 
that  he  had  taken  up  a  piece  of  cloth  bj  mistake, 
and  begged  him  to  paj  for  it,  or  return  it.  The 
officer  pretended  to  be  outrageous.  ^  Son  of  a  dog, 
whose  mother  I  have  defil«d  !  How  dare  joa  say 
so !    Do  you  know  that  I  am  an  officer  T 

^^  Officer  or  no  officer,*^  said  the  shopkeeper,  who 
was  a  first-guild  merchant,  and  &ncied  he  stood  veD 
with  the  police,  ^*  I  have  sent  for  the  police,  and  if 
your  nobility  does  not  quietly  give  up  what  too 
have  taken,  you  will  be  searched,  and  committed  to 
prison."*' 

The  officer  persisted,  however,  in  refusing  togire 
up  what  he  had  concealed,  or  in  allowing  himself 
to  be  searched,  till  the  naziratel  was  sent  for.  Od 
the  arrival  of  this  police  official,  with  whom  his  pba 
had  been  preconcerted,  he  waited  till  the  draper  had 
made  his  accusation,  and  then  opening  his  coat, 
pulled  out  a  fox-skin  cap,  which  he  had  compres- 
sed into  a  small  compass,  and  then  plumped  oot 
whilst  the  shopmen^s  backs  were  turned. 

**  I  take  you  to  witness,'*'  said  the  officer,  "  that 
he  has  made  an  accusation  of  theft,  which  woald«  if 
proved,  have  odcasioned  my  being  exiled  to  Siberia ; 
I  shall  now  demand  the  application  of  the  same 
penalty  to  himself.^ 
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The  dnper,  who  waa  experienced  in  the  nssge 
of  the  courts,  and  not  to  be  frightened  with  nqnihi, 
aa  he  had  proved,  was  jet  on  due  inquiiy  glad  to 
compromise  matters  with  the  officer  for  fifty  ibou- 
sand  roubles  (^2000).  Being  a  rich  man,  he  was 
aware  that  bad  he  not  done  so,  the  police  would 
hare  seized  this  pretext  to  ruin  him. 

A  man  from  the  Polish  provinces  had  a  Bum  of 
ten  thousand  roubles  (£iOO)  stolen  from  his 
drawers,  which  were  broken  open ;  the  thief,  who 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  police,  divided  the 
amount  with  them,  and  brought  an  accusation 
gainst  the  man  he  had  robbed,  to  meet  the  une 
directed  agunst  himself. 

They  were  both  imprisoned,  the  robber  only  for 
form's  sake,  being  let  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  days ; 
the  Pole  was  kept  »  whole  year  incarcerated, 
unable  even  to  obt«ii  a  trial.  By  dint  of  incessant 
petitions,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  his  case  was 
looked  into.  Kakoshkine's  police  then  contended 
that  the  man  who  had  committed  tbe  robbery  was 
dead  ;  and  the  other,  without  hearii^  any  tidings 
of  his  money,  or  receiving  any  redress,  was  let  out 
on  bail.  Not  having,  however,  been  acquitted  of 
the  chai^  brought  against  him,  he  was  thus  en- 
iarged  with  the  liability  of  being  incarcerated  afresh 
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at  any  moment  at  which  he  ahotild  attempt  to  press 
the  investigation  further. 

A  Mr.  Kolbe,  teacher  in  the  fMnilies  of  Barclay  de 
Tollv  and  of  Diebitch  (who  married  that  gedenl's 
daughter),  being  accused  tweWe  years  ago  of  having 
abetted  in  getting  a  child  baptised  according  to  the 
Lutheran  instead  of  the  Gh-eek  ritual,  was  haras^ 
by  a  law--suit  during  twelve  years;  this  year  his  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  the  ugolodne  palat^  which 
condemned  him  to  three  days  imprisonme.it.  On 
being  asked,  according  to  the  usual  form,  whether 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  decision,  he  replied  that 
he  was  not.  He  was,  however,  maUciously  re- 
presented to  the  emperor  as  having  said  ''  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  Russian  law."'''  Whereupon 
his  imperial  majesty  ordered  him  to  be  expulsed 
the  country. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Russian 
justice  is  always  so  tardy.  Two  brothers,  named 
Panoft,  extensive  butchers  and  graziers,  were  bank* 
rupt.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  concealed 
eighty  thousand  pounds  from  their  creditors,  and 
consequently  an  order  was  obtained  to  try  them  by 
court  martial !  One  of  the  bankrupts,  to  gain  time, 
bribed  the  doctor  of  the  prison,  and  retired  to  the 
hospital,,  where  he  was  in  bed  with  a  plaster  on  his 
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head,  when  generals,  udee-de-camp,  and  colonels 
flocked  to  his  bed-side.  They  removed  the  band- 
ai^es,  and  feeling  hia  pulse  themselveB,  ordered 
the  removal  of  so  preeionas  prey  to  the  ordonanx 
haw  (military  prison),  where  the;  found  means 
to  overcome  alike  the  secretive  tendencies  of  the 
butcher,  and  to  disappoint  the  inquisitiveness  of  his 
creditors. 

The  day  jrfter  the  nomination  of  this  military 
commiasioD  to  try  a  bankrupt  butcher,  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  had  been  an  oflicer,  applied  to  be 
judged  by  a  simitar  court.  But  this  fovour  w»< 
denied  him,  and  his  case  sttU  lingers  on.  He  was 
»  man  from  whom  property  was  withheld,  not  fmm 
whom  anything  could  be  extorted. 

An  officer  in  the  army,  who  had  served  in  the 
Turkish  war,  importuned  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
civil  police  office,  presided  by  General  Kokoshkine, 
ill  obstinately  investigating  the  case  of  a  third 
party ;  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  a  cloak  in  the  very  anteroom  of  the 
police  chief,  an  aocnaation  which  bore  on  the  faoe 
ai  it  the  moat  glaring  improb^ility  ;  he  was  con- 
demned and  sent  to  Siberia. 

But  if  justice  in  Russia  sometimes  strikes  the 
innocent  with  severity,  it  sometimes  punishes  the 
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gnihj,  «Dd  diqdays  not  unfirequeDtly  a  degree  of 
mildnen  fitted  to  vin  criminals  back  to  the  pftths 
of  Tirtoa. 

The  inhalHtaiits  of  a  house  in  the  Vasili  Ostroff 
were  long  ineonyenienced  by  the  fearM  cries 
of  a  female  dave  belonging  to  a  pamojmk^  or 
police  officer,  a  fUlow-lodger.  This  metched 
woman,  in  the  last  stage  of  weakness  and  emsr 
ciation,  was  Untored  by  the  fSither  and  son,  who, 
hameasing  her  to  a  cart,  flogged  her  round  aod 
round  the  yard,  and  actually  through  the  pablic 
streets,  with  a  cart-whip.  As  they  were  poliee 
officers  no  one  dared  make  an  observation  till 
some  diance  brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  emperor,  who  ordered  these  brutes  to 
be  tried  in  the  criminal  court.  The  ponderous 
chain  with  which  she  was  habitually   chained  to 
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the  wall,  was  produced  in  court.  The  delin- 
quents were  merely  condemned  to  quit  the  goyenh 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  for  an  adjacent  one. 

Again,  two  Ghenoyniks  (or  men  of  rank,)  named 
Emilianoyitdi  and  lyanoff,  forged  a  set  of  papa's 
as  being  sent  firom  their  department  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  succeeded  in  swindling 
the  goyemors  of  seyen  different  goyenunents. 
One  of  these  yrorthies  had  been  employed  to  draw 
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the  snma  of  money,  the  other  was  a  confederate 
in  the  office  through  which  the  receipts  and  re- 
ports reUting  to  the  transaction  passed,  where 
he  carefallj  destroyed  all  these  documents.  This 
trade  had  been  long  carried  on,  and  would  probably 
never  have  been  detected,  had  not  the  most  active 
of  the  two  parties  retired  from  bosinesa  and  married, 
cheating  his  quondam  friend,  oatof  aportion  of  the 
proceeds.  Hereupon  the  aggrieved  party  finding 
his  income  stopped,  determined  to  forestall  any 
possible  detection,  and  turned  what  is  called  in 
this  country  "  qneen'a  evidence'"  npon  his  &iend. 
In  consequence  of  this  voluntary  confession,  he 
was  not  deprived  of  his  rank,  but  only  suspended 
in  it,  and  condemned  to  serve  for  a  few  years  as 
a  soldier.  His  friend,  who  had  been  more  actively 
guilty,  was  only  deprived  of  one  rank,  and  imme- 
diately provided  with  a  situaUon  in  Kazan. 

A  creditor  to  the  amount  of  ^100,000  on  the 
Boaamoffeki  estate,  which  was  divided  between 
several  of  the  heirs  of  its  late  proprietor,  applied 
through  the  courts  of  Moscow  for  its  recovery. 
The  first  sum  in  question,  amounting  to  about 
£10,000,  was  paid  over  to  him  by  order  of  the 
court.  One  of  these  heirs,  however,  happened 
to    be    OnvftToff,    the  Minister    of   Instruction. 
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ThrMigh    his    powcffol     interest,    the    creditor 
vas    repaired  in   another  eoort  to   refund   even 
the    sun  he  had    rseeived,   and   on  his  refosal 
wisw    ucder  one   pretext   or  otha*,    incaroent^ 
fur  the  ^pflM^e  of  five  years ;  at  length,  however, 
kein^  a  clerer,  eneicelic,  and  monied  man,  he  got 
his  case  dt^*ided  in  his  bvonr  in  the  Imperial  Conn- 
riL  the  la^t  cDort  of  i^ipeal,  ^riiiefa  is  aboat  as  rarely 
i>^>rted  to  as  onr  Hooae  of  Lords.     The  minister 
had  theret'on^  imprisoned  during  fiye  years,  for  the 
suni  •  f  ten  thooaand  pounds*  the  man  to  whom  it 
«a:«  evecmallY  decided  that  he   owed  a  hmidred 
thousand.    The  prisMier  them  obtained  his  liberty, 
but  manr  months  after,  ap  to  the  present  time,  of 
the  thoosands  awarded  to  him,  he  had  received — 0! 

It  wTHiidaj^iear  from  the  two  following  instsnces, 
Knh  that  the  length  of  time  cases  are  pending 
d^K:":  ULt  prevent  veir  painful  errors  of  judgment 
and  that  the  compensaticm  made  to  the  victims  of 
mistakes^  is  not  quite  complete  or  satisfactory. 

About  the  ^ii^  €t  1944,  the  driver  of  a  vehicle 
plying  for  hirei^  was  murdered  near  the  doek-yank 
«>f  Auchta.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  whidi 
t'ncim  its  casual  publicity,  it  was  necessaiy  for 
the  poiioe  to  punish  some  one,  and  ooDseqnentij 
a  cripple  was  seleeted  as  the  least  valuable  crimiaal 


that  coold  be  pitched  upon,  where  bq  ftble-bodied 
nian  is  worth  a  given  number  of  roubles.  Th« 
poor  wretch  was  knouted.  Being  neither  a  Pole 
nor  &  political  offender,  he  survived  the  execution, 
and  he  waa  about  being  sent  to  Siberia,  when  by 
one  of  tbo«e  strange  chances  which  so  often  revpal 
murder,  the  real  aaaasein  came  to  ligfat.  It  became 
obvious  that  the  cripple  had  been  unjustly  punished, 
and  he  was  therefore  by  law  entitled  to  an  indem- 
oity  amounting  to  a  certain  sum  for  every  blow  ol 
the  knout  which  he  had  received,  and  which  was 
duly  awarded  him.  But  this  indemnity,  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
the  victim  of  this  untoward  mistake  to  receive,  it 
was  equally  so  to  the  cupidity  of  the  authorities  to 
retain.  Months  aftor  he  had  not  received  it,  but 
was  still  in  durance,  where  he  will  no  doubt  re- 
main till  only  too  happy  to  give  his  tormentors 
a  quittance  in  full. 

In  another  instance,  three  "  men  of  rank"  had 
stolen  a  small  im^e  of  a  saint :  the  evidence 
was  clear  against  two,  the  third  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  an  accessory.  The  two  former 
were  acquitted;  the  latter,  who  had  no  friends, 
was  condemned  to  Siberia, — ^the  chance  of  falling 
ill  alone  preventing   hia    being  sent  thither.     lo 
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the  hospital,  he  managed  to  interest  some  one  in 
his  story,  and  his  case  was  looked  into  again, 
and  fomid  to  be  so  flagrantly  unjust,  that  the 
criminal  court  reyersed  its  own  decree. 

This  crime  of  robbing  a  holy  image  is  consi* 
dered  as  peculiarly  heinous,  though  sacrileges  are 
becoming  much  more  frequent ;  for  instance,  the 
next  case  to  the  preceding  is  that  of  a  chinovnik, 
or  nobleman  of  office,  condemned  to  Siberia  for 
cutting  off  and  stealing  the  fur  collar  of  a  cloak  in 
a  church  during  sendee  time. 

A  retired  captain  in  the  navy,  named  Kireieff, 
had  two  brothers  high  in  office,  in  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  up  from  the 
country  to  receive  his  share  of  the  heritage,  which 
they  refused  to  pay  over  to  him.  Some  words  had 
ensued,  and  the  captain  threatened  to  take  legtd 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  brothers,  fearing  this,  repaired  to  the 
secret  police-office,  and  declaring  that  his  brother 
had  attempted  to  murder  him,  requested  that  be 
might  be  quietly  got  out  of  the  way,  to  save  the 
family  the  annoyance  of  sending  him  to  trial.  The 
captain  was  immediately  placed  in  durance,  and 
fouivand-twenty  hours  after  removed  in  a  kibitka 
to  some  unknown  part  of  the  empire,  notwith- 
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stuidiiig  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and  hU 
entreatieB  that  his  case  should  be  investigated. 

A  moajik  related  that,  in  the  hospital  of  the 
prison,  having  offended  one  of  the  ferikeU,  or 
surgeons^  assistaQts,  the  latter  removed  him  to  the 
mad  ward,  where  experiments  of  all  kinds  were 
tried  Dpon  him  to  torment  him.  It  is  as  well  to 
mention  here,  that  when  prisoners  are  snppoaed  to 
feign  being  dumb  or  idiotic,  the  practice  is 
■till  resorted  to  of  pricking  their  feet,  and  actnally 
lifting  up  their  toe-nails,  to  detect  them. 

Another  moajik  was  at  the  same  time  tortured, 
through  the  malice  of  the  assistants;  who,  amidst 
peals  of  laughter,  fomented  some  part  of  his  body 
with  a  burning  mixture,  instead  of  the  soothing 
lotion  ordered  by  the  head  doctor.  This  was, 
notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  the  last-mentioned 
personage  had,  a  few  weeks  previously,  caused  one 
of  these  very  aaaiatants  to  be  punished  by  the  in- 
fliction of  some  hundred  lashes. 

The  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
these  anecdotes  indicate,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
painful  and  distastefnl  to  the  Russian  emperor. 
Its  previous  existence  must  have  been  aa  mnoh  so 
to  his  predecesson  as  to  himself, — whenever  con- 
scious of  it.     It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
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any  despot,  however  unscrapaloos  aod  selfish,  unless 
tainted  with  abeolate  insanity,  should  ever  have 
regarded  with  oomplaoency  the  comiption  of  his 
agents,  and  the  exercise  of  a  vexatious  policy  by 
them  towards  his  subjects,  for  the  sole  advantage 
of  these  faithless  servants,  at  the  expense  of  his 
interests ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of 
these  agents,  as  instruments,  must  be  impaired 
by  such  habits ;  whilst  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
exhausting  or  impeding  the  wealth  or  strengtb 
of  his  people,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained appUcableto  his  own  imperial  purposes. 

The  idea  may  hence  suggest  itself  to  the  reader, 
that  the  author  might  more  beneficially  have 
utilised  his  sources  of  information,  by  bringing  these 
matters  under  the  private  notice  of  the  emperor, 
than  by  exposing  them  to  the  public  of  a  distant 
and  foreign  country. 

In  the  late  reign,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
reference  to  the  ^*  Revelations  of  Russia,^  an 
association  was  formed,  comprising  all  the  worth, 
talent,  and  high  birtli  of  the  empire,  for  this  iden* 
tical  purpose.  The  result  of  their  attempts,  even 
under  Alexander,  a  well-meaning  prinee,  was  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  lead  them  to  the  ccmclnsioD 
that  nothing  but  the  extinction  of  the  despotism 
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would  care  the  evil;  and  tliia  society  merged  into 
the  conspiracy,  which  feebly  exploded  on  the  acces- 
«ion  of  NichoUfl.  The  author  has  some  reason  to 
ttelieve  that  his  open  denunciations  have  led  tu 
c<-rtain  investigations ;  but  in  addition  tu  the 
cause  which  rendered  these  abortive  in  the  reign 
i>(  Alexander,  there  exists  another  quite  as  potent 
with  the  emperor  Nicholas,  whidi  still  further 
paralyses  their  effect. 

Now,  as  ever,  all  the  officials  of  the  empire,  frum 
high  to  low, — with  rare  exceptionu, — stick  toge- 
ther. Let  us  imagine  a  murder  committed  in 
England ;  and  the  police,  the  coroner,  the  jury, 
and  reporters,  all  in  collusion  to  declare  that  the 
victim  died  a  natural  death, — what  credit  would 
the  public  give  to  witnesses  whn  saw  the  deed 
committed !  Yet  it  ifl  in  that  hypothetical  position 
of  the  public  that  a  Russian  sovereign  is  com- 
monly placed.  When,  therefore,  an  investigation 
is  ordered,  it  leads  only  to  an  individual  result, 
— and  that  only  in  a  particular  case  :  viz.,  when 
eonfided  to  a  personage  Influenti^  enoogh  to  set 
the  remaining  authorities  kt  de&uice,  and  anxious 
to  Inixig  in  a  clique  of  hi*  own,  who,  on  attaining 
officH,  resort  stnughtway  to  the  same  practices. 
If  he  act  fnm  mere  zeal,  and  be  not  seconded  by 
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such  a  powerful  interest,  his  efforts  remaiii  power- 
lees  as  those  of  a  iffniiman  striking  at  a  room-fiiU 
of  smoke, — ^which  nowhere  resists  and  everywhere 
eludes  his  grasp.  Such  has  always  been  the  case 
where  the  sovereign  was  willing  to  punish  condignly 
on  discovery ;  but  with  all  his  merciless  severity  in 
ordinary  cases,  Nicholas  is  unwilling  to  inflict  any 
punishment  in  which  men  useful  in  upholding  his 
despotic  authority  would  be  involved. 

The  want  of  penetration  sufficiently  acut«  in 
an  autocrat  to  pierce  the  mist  of  deception  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  may  prove  equally  fatal  to  his 
subjects,  and  lead  in  a  like  manner  to  their 
abandonment  to  extortioners  and  oppressors; 
but  it  does  not  leave  the  same  stigma  on  the 
character  of  the  prince,  as  when  we  see  him  con- 
sciously entrusting  power  to  men  of  infiunous  cha- 
racter, whom  he  considers  devoted  to  his  person, 
or  to  his  despotic  system :  and  this  Nicholas  has 
done,  as  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove 
in  these  chapters. 

This  interested  exception  to  the  merciless  seve^- 
rity  of  his  disposition,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  conscientiously  misplaced,  darkens  it ; 
just  as  the  proots  he  has  given  of  being  uninfluenced 
by  religious  superstition,  adds  a  deeper  shade  to 
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the  cruelty  of  religions  persecution, — hid^ioiis,  when 
bom  of  fanattcistn,  bat  a  thousand-fold  more  so, 
when  the  deliberate  o&pring  of  a  politician's  brain. 
As  the  emperor  continuea  hU  rule,  and  the 
author  his  more  cloee  investigatioD  of  his  political 
conduct,  it  assumes  a  complexion  more  repulsive. 
And  yet  the  system  is  now  mainly  defended  on 
the  character  of  the  man ; — and  that  character  the 
author  has  been  judged  to  have  handled  with  un- 
due severity.  Hence  he  had  felt  called  upon  to 
point  out  such  circumstuices  as  might  corroborate 
the  truthfulness  of  the  censure  he  had  passed, 
— not  alone  in  self-justification,  but  because  advo- 
cating the  cause — and  endeavouring  to  make 
known  the  wrongs— of  millions,  and  of  races  which 
will  be  still  full  of  youth  when  the  autocrat  him- 
self is  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  EHPSROR  NICHOLAS  AKD  HIS  ADYISEfiS. 

NesKliode,  Minirter  for  Foreign    Affiun— PMio  di  Boico — 

GuKrine. 

Charles  Albeit  de  Nesselrode,  still  at  the  head  of 
foreign  afiairs,  is  a  little  sharp  old  man,  far  adran<v 
ing  into  the  vale  of  years.  Bom  at  Lisbon,  some 
seventy-five  years  s^,  ori^nally brought  into  notice 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  mission  to  the  French 
consul,  and  raised  to  power  during  the  invasion  of 
1812,  he  has  grown  grey  in  office;  and  as  presiding 
so  long  the  foreign  policy  of  an  empire  so  vast  and 
ambitious,  is  ranked  in  the  popular  estimation  of 
Europe,  amongst  cabinet  celebrities,  with  Talley- 
rand and  Mettemich. 

*  Aoeoiding  to  Golonne,— "  bom   within  agiit  of  Lisbon 
on  board  an  En^iah  8hi|>^  of  Gennan  paronts   in  the  Sosaan 
service ;"  on  whieh  aooonnt  he  oboenrea  ironically    that,   four 
powers  might  daim  the  glofy  of  possessing  him  among  their 
eubjectn." 
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Xerertheleas,  betweeo  the  ututeness  and  talent 
of  Metteniich  and  NesBelrode,  and  the  power 
which  each  has  exercised,  there  liee  a  world  of 
difiiercDoe.  Whilst  Mettemich  has  governed,  and 
governs,  an  emfHre  like  a  sovereign,  Neaselrode 
has  never  been  more  than  the  chief  of  hia  de- 
partment. The  knowledge  acquired  by  a  hard- 
working minister,  daring  more  than  a  <]aarter  of  a 
(■entcry,  of  all  the  tortnoua  secrets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  treasured  np  by  a  retentive  memory,  have 
made  him  too  valuable  a  servitor  to  discard ; 
particnUrly  -when  adding,  as  he  does,  to  this 
qualification,  a  perfect  pliancy  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign. 

Nesselrode,  who  hands  down  tlie  traditionary 
policy  of  the  Bomanoffs,  will  not  incur  the  im- 
perial displeasure,  by  cenauring  any  rash  departure 
from  it.  He  yields  submissively  in  the  moment 
'>f  wrath ;  and  seeming  proud  to  be  a  mere  in- 
strument in  his  master^s  bands,  he  is  allowed  to 
proceed  ^aio  in  the  same  routine.  He  has  had 
much  to  say  in  the  guidance  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  empire, — and  may  again,  if  increasing 
years  will  allow  him ;  but  it  has  only  been  when 
the  indifference  of  Alexander  or  of  his  favourites 
left  him  at  liberty  to  act.     The  present  emperor 
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— at  least  since  the  revolution  of  July— has  bee& 
too  determined  in  the  bent  of  his  forrign  relar 
tions  to  leave  anything  to  the  discretion  of  this 
minister,  except  the  choice  of  means  condu^ 
to  a  pre-determined  end ;  and  on  these  he  is 
consulted  as  a  vast  and  passionless  encydopsBdis 
of  political  knowledge,  which  is  opened  to  extract 
under  a  certain  heading  the  mformation  required 
for  a  given  purpose. 

Nesselrode  is,  therefore,  little  to  be  blamed  or 
praised  for  the  external'  policy  of  the  empiie 
during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
same  terms  that  he   still  maintains  his  office. 

Qolovine,  who  acknowledges  a  personal  qnarreL 
speaks  of  him  very  slightingly,  and  he  repeats  a 
story  current  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  his  haTing 
been,  first  a  naval,  and  then  a  cavalry  officer; 
from  which  capacity  he  was  removed  to  the 
diplomatic  service  by  the  caprice  of  the  Em- 
peror .Paul,  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
looked  more  like  a  diplomatist  than  a  soldier. 
This  version  has  at  least  none  of  that  improba- 
bility or  originality  which  would  characterise  it  in 
other  countries.  Nicholas  disposes,  in  a  manner 
quite  as  arbitrary,  of  the  destination  even  of  those 
amongst  his  subjects  on  whom  his  fiavour  shines* 
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Four  or  five  years  ago,  a  young  Gkbrgarin  (son  of 
the  Bosaian  agent  at  the  Gourt  of  Borne,  who  so 
mystified  the  holy  pontiff)  returned  to  Bussia, 
fitted  with  aversion  for  the  public  service,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  military  profession,  though  of  a 
spirited  and  courageous  disposition.  It  hence 
occurred  to  him,  that  by  volunteering  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  fighting  hard  through  a  campaign  or 
two,  he  might  earn  the  privilege  of  retiring  into 
private  Ufe,  without  being,  as  otherwise  happens, 
marked  out  for  unceasing  persecution  by  the 
higher  authorities.  He  repaired  thither — distin- 
guished himself  for  his  gallantry — ^was  rewarded 
with  the  cross  of  St.  George — and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of  his 
Irish,  when,  unluckily,  at  a  fete  at  Peterhoff,  just 
previous  to  his  quitting  the  imperial  uniform,  he 
¥ras  so  unlucky  as  to  catch  the  emperor'*s  eye. 

Nicholas  commended  his  spirit,  gallantry,  and 
conduct,  and  wound  up  his  eulogium  by  observing, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  unhappy  youth,  that 
after  so  brilliant  a  debut,  and  with  an  appearance 
so  soldier-like,  he  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to 
discontinue  his  military  career. 

Gtolovine  adds,  somewhat  unjustly  : — ^^  that  it 
is  well  known  how  little  skilled  was  Paul  the  First 
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as  a  physiognomist/''  At  least,  in  this  instance,  he 
was  not  deceived, — ^for  Nesselrode  has  nndonbtedW 
displayed  considerable  ability  in  the  cabinet; 
though  in  Russia  generaQy  his  talents  are  as  much 
underrated  as  his  genius  and  influence  are  exag* 
gerated  abroad.  In  foreign  countries,  for  the  last 
two-and-twenty  years,  Nesselrode  alone  has  been 
popularly  known  of  all  the  ministers  and  adviBen 
of  the  Russian  sovereigns ;  but  in  Russia  a  varviiig 
extent  of  influence  and  power  has  been  attributed 
to  Benkendorf,  to  Eleinmichel,  to  Tchomicher,  to 
Orloff,  to  Menchikof,  and  even  down  to  Kako^- 
kine,  far  greater  than  Nesselrode  has  ever  been 
reputed  to  enjoy. 

Much  of  the  foreign  reputation   of  Nesselrode 
'  was  due  to  a  very  difierent  personage,  well  knovn 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  and  now  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

Pozso  di  Borgo,  long  the  boldest  of  RossiaD 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  some  time  prerioiislT 
to  his  death,  had  passed  irretrievably  out  of  the  pai^ 
of  imperial  &vour.  This  man,  who  had  played  a 
memorable  part  in  the  events  of  that  Titanie 
struggle  between  the  greatest  of  eaith'^s  eonqueran 
and  Oreat  Britain,— in  whieh  empires  totteied. 
kingdoms   rose  and  fell,  and  nations  were  eon- 
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Tulsed, — ^thiB  man  remained,  with  a  few  of  the 
surviving  celebrities  of  that  remarkable  epoch,  as 
the  mythologie  giants  might  have  done,  in  the 
midst  of  men,  after  their  combat.  The  great 
object  of  his  life,  in  which  all  his  energies  had 
been  exhausted,  was  eflPeeted;  and  his  aim  had 
been  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace, 
like  all  who  have  attained  sufficient  interest  in  the 
service  of  Russia  to  be  allowed  that  favour,  and 
a  consequent  knowledge  of  that  country — ^far  away 
from  it. 

Pozzodi  Borgo — ^like  the  minister  Oancrine,  and 
like  the  personal  friend  of  Nicholas,  the  General 
St.  Aldegonde — ^had  no  more  idea  of  enjoying 
their  otium  cum  dignitate  near  the  person,  or 
within  the  dominions  of  Nicholas,  than  of  building 
a  house  in  their  old  age  over  a  powder-mill.  He 
had,  consequently,  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
to  reside  in  Paris,  where  it  had  long  been  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  spend-  his  declining  years  as 
ambassador  from  the  Oourt  of  Russia.  To  judge  of 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towards  him,  it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  briefly  to  review  his  past  life,  and 
to  recall  the  main  object  which  had  occupied  and 
^ven  it  its  chief  importrace. 

Did  you  ever  hear,  reader,  of  a  Gorsican  vendetta? 
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If  DOt,  as  the  life  of  Pozso  ivas  one  long  Teu« 
delta,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  meanmg 
of  that  word.  The  island  mountaineera  of  Go^ 
sica,  so  remarkable  for  their  energy  and  talent 
that  we  are  often  led  to  hmcy  that  something  of 
the  Greek  genins  of  the  Hellenic  colony  estab^ 
lished  in  their  island,  is  discernible  in  their 
character, — are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
usage,  which  appears  to  have  grown  from  a  eos- 
tom  into  a  national  propensity, — ^that  of  nourish- 
ing implacable  animosities,  which  the  lives  of 
successive  generations  are  employed  and  wasted 
to  avenge.  This  is  the  vendetta ;  but  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Highland,  Bed  Indiao, 
or  Circassian  feuds.  Though  subject  to  rules  as 
immutable,  there  are  redeeming  traits  in  the 
vendetta,  which  have  filially  rooted  by  ennobling 
it,  till  it  has  become  as  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  national  character  as  the  love  of  a  nomade 
life,  or  the  passion  for  warlike  or  seafitfing  occu- 
pations inborn  in  other  races. 

The  vendetta  is  never  allowed  for  any  personal 
offence,  but  only  for  an  injuiy  done  to  scMne  one 
dear  to  the  avenger.  All  consideiations  of  danger 
or  interest  give  way  before  it.  The  individual  en 
whom  it  is  affixed,  must  be  duly  warned  of  the 
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doom  preparing  for  him;  and  when  it  happens 
that  the  same  person  is  marked,  oat  for  two  or  more 
vendettas,  if  closely  pursued  by  one  of  them,  on 
pleading  this  necessity  he  may  take  refuge  on  the 
very  hearth  of  the  man  or  family  persecuting  him 
in  another  quarrel ;  and  for  a  specified  time  they 
may  not  either  refuse  him  hospitality  nor  allow  one 
hair  of  his  head  to  be  injured*  A  minute  after 
this  strange  truce,  the  Gorsican  shoots  his  enemy 
like  a  dog.  There  is  •  no  pardon,  no  compromise 
possible; — ^the  avenger  may  defer  during  years, 
but  he  may  never  forego  his  vengeance. 

This  blind  and  implacable  hatred,  in  which  his 
countrymen  indulge,  animated  Pozzo  towards  no 
less  a  personage  than  Napoleon. 

Charles  Andrew  Pozso  di  Borgo,  a  young  and 
fiery  republican,  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Gorsican  notables^  and  deputed  by  them  to  the 
national  assembly  of  France,  at  the  bar  of  which 
assemblage  he  made  several  declamatory  speeches 
against  all  tyranny  and  all  princes. 

It  happened  that  at  this  period  the  island  of 
Corsica  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  com* 
prising  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast^  who  were 
desirous  of  incorporation  with  the  French  re- 
public ;  the  other  the  upland  population,  bent  on 
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aeeuring  the  nstionAl  imiepebdoBice  for  which  the 
CorsicftDs  had  straggled  with  the  Genoese  and  the 
French  moiuirchy. 

To  the  former  fretioB  beleiiged  Arena,  Ssli- 
oetti,  and  the  Baon^iarte  &mUy,  whilst  the  yoimg 
Po«so  was  powerful  with  the  the  latt^.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  some  of  the  readers  of  these  {Mfes 
who  will  personally  remember  the  aneedotes  re£^ 
ring  to  this  period,  m  which  the  old  diptomatiBt 
during  his  residenee  in  London,  almost  gannkmBiy 
loved  to  dwell,  and  amongst  others  an  insftaaee 
which  recurs  but  imperfectly  to  the  anthor^i  le- 
eoUection,  thon^  distindly  recalling  that  it  hinged 
in  substance  on  some  trivial  chance  which  preTcnted 
Pozso  from  causing  the  young,  and  then  unknevD 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  to  be  aneeted. 

The  £Mtion  to  whidi  the  Buonaparte  bmilj 
banged,  aa  it  is  well  known,  triumfdied,  PosKxii 
Boigo  wae  obl^ed  to  fly.  When  Ni^eon  me  W 
power  he  used  it  first  to  crash  theadyersariesof  his 
family,  and  then  somewhat  Yindictivdy  to  peise* 
cute  his  exiled  countryman  ;  who  soon  leamed 
to  centre  in  the  consul  or  the  Moperoc,  aa  his 
fortunes  gr^,  aUthe  hate  with  which  he  had  ever 
been  inspired  by  the  party,  or  the  house,  of  hii 
^le  rival. 
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From  this  moment  his  whole  existence  was 
oentered  in  a  war  to  the  knife  against  Napoleon; 
from  court  to  court,  and  camp  to  camp  he  flew, 
rousing  enemies,  and  counselling  them  when 
roused. 

When  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the  suc- 
cessful soldier^s  enemies  quailed  before  his  fortune, 
humbling  to  it  their  kingly  and  imperial  diadems 
«— when  the  inconceivable  destiny  of  this  man  was 
at  its  zenith,  Pozzo's  hatred  continued  untiring, 
and  unawed  by  the  power  or  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
whose  enmity  unceasingly  pursued  him. 

Having  taken  service  in  Russia  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  quitted  Alexander,  whom  the  conqueror 
would  otherwise  have  forced  to  expulse  him,  but  he 
quitted  with  the  prediction  that  a  fresh  and  fatal 
struggle  must  eventually  occur  betwixt  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  by  the  offer  of  his  services*  when- 
ever it  should  take  place. 

Five  years  spent  in  the  most  active  enmity, 
brought  him  to  the  period  which  he  had  foretold. 
War  had  been  declared  betwixt  France  and  Rus- 
sia; and  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
latter  country,  when  Posizo  appeared  again  at 
Alexander's  court,  and  was  again  admitted  to  his 
confidence   and    &vour.     Wherever  he  went  he 
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instilled  founge  into  dioae  who  qudkd  before 
Xap>>leon*8  star,  and  eray  rarene  fiDond  him 
serene  and  eonfident.  WImo  at  length  the  tide 
of  NapoIeon'*s  fi>rtiiii6B  tnined,  and  krought  tke 
allied  annies  to  the  French  frtmiier,  a  moment  o( 
trre^ation  pervaded  the  oooncils  of  the  bended 
lances,  who  dreaded  to  let  fortune  tempt  them 
•>c  to  the  soQ  of  that  teriiUe  coontiy,  which 
had  for  so  manr  Tears  poured  forth  the  imption  of 
Its  conqnering  amnea,  and  into  theden  as  it  wen 
of  the  lion  who  had  ao  h>ng  seared  them  in  their 
Terr  f^tale.  They  had  driTUi  him,  indeed,  till 
he  wae  honted  down  ;  hot  all  hesitated  to  go  into 
him  when  he  stood  at  bar.  The  cowardice  of 
Pnissia,  the  two-fiieed  treadiery  oi  Anstiis,  and 
the  natnial  imsiAnticm  <rf  AIexander'*s  chancter, 
combined,  woold  ondoobtedly  have  saved  Ni4Kdeon. 
Pono  di  Bofgo,  who  was  welL  aware  that  this,  if 
ever,  was  the  moment  to  thrust  home,  and  that  if 
breathh^  time  w»e  given  his  great  enemj^hewoold 
still  faafle  all  his  continental  adveraariee^  when  ecm- 
vincedthat  his  inflnenee  or  aigoments  woddprov^ 
poweilesa,  repaired  to  England,  whose  cabinet  hid 
undeviatinglT  followed  a  poUcj  eonsnsant  with 
his  own  opiniMis,  and  teongfat  back  wiA  him  to 
the  confermce  of  Fnnkfort»  Lord  Gastlereagfa,  vfacK 
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if  withoat  the  talent,  still  with  all  the  confident 
resolution  which  Pitt  could  have  shown,  turned 
the  balance  against  Napoleon ;  and  the  allied 
armies  were  directed  against  Paris.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  himself  penned  Prince  Schwartzenberg^s 
fiunous  proclamation,  and  soon  after  obtained  the 
total  exclusion  of  Napoleon^s  family;  and  on  that 
occasion,  turning  to  Talleyrand,  exclaimed,  radiant 
with  triumph  :  ^*  If  I  alone  have  not  killed  him, 
I  have  shovelled  the  last  spadefuU  of  earth  upon 
his  grave  l'** 

Pozzo  di  Borgo'^s  vendetta,  was,  as  he  deemed, 
now  satisfied  by  the  greatest  fall  which  history 
chronicles,  and  this  after  he  had  witnessed  a  period 
in  which  his  enemy  had  risen  to  so  high  an  emi- 
nence, that  the  most  energetic  efforts  he  could  make 
against  him,  appeared  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
man  whose  victories  enabled  him  to  proscribe  him 
from  all  the  states  of  Europe.  In  the  rancorous 
hatred  which  this  state  of  things  engendered  to- 
wards Napoleon^s  person,  he  is  said  to  have  learned 
to  include  all  who  showed  any  strong  devotion  to- 
wards him  ;  and  hence,  amongst  other  anomalous 
prejudices,  is  said  to  have  arisen  his  hatred  to  the 
Polish  people.  About  the  period  of  the  conference 
of    Vienna,  when  Alexander,  elated   by  his  late 
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successes,  set  himself  up  as  the  liberator  of  Poland, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  the  whole  twenty  miOioos 
of  that  people  beneath  his  presidency,  his  project 
was  violently  opposed  by  Pozzo  di  Boigo. 

The  landing  of  Napoleon  from  his  island  prison 
scared  alike  the  princes  and  the  yindictive  Gorsicaii, 
who  suddenly  found  the  victim  of  his  vendetta,  as 
'  it  were,  uprising  from  the  grave  on  whidihe  boasted 
that  he  had  scattered  the  last  shovel-full  of  earth. 
We  next  find  him  present  at  Waterloo,  and 
wounded  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  on  the  memo- 
rable field  which  saw  the  spirit  laid  for  ever,  whose 
political  resurrection  had  threatened  to  render  his 
vengeance  like  the  morsel  swallowed  and  torn  nn- 
digested  from   the  vulture's   craving  maw.    The 
great  object  which  had  hitherto  filled  his  Ufe  ^as 
accomplished ;    but   Pozzo  found    that    he   was 
now  unfitted  for  any  other  career  than  that  of 
quietly  enjoying  the  honours  and  the  wealth  which 
he  had  insensibly  attained  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
revenge. 

Originally  starting  in  the  world  with  libenl,  it 
not  with  democratic  ideas,  he  had  oome  to  be  coo* 
sidered  the  most  zealous  absolutist  in  his  opinions. 
He  had  grasped  in  his  strong  hand  the  tiller  of  the 
wavering  bark  of  Russian  policy ;  his  exertions  had 
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been  more  instnuneutal  than  thoee  of  any  individual 
in  procuring  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  an4 
it  was  henee  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  iden* 
tified  in  feeling  with  the  ambitious  and  despotic 
views  of  Boasia,  and  the  absolute  tendencies  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  But  such  was  not  the  case: 
fioasiai  the  Bourbons,  and  the  anti-liberal  preju- 
dices of  European  cabinets,  had  been  to  him  mere 
instruments  of  vengeance,  for  which  he  entertained 
no  predilectioDs  wh«i  his  purpose  was  accomplished 
and  their  usee  over,  thot^h  some  of  his  animosities 

« 

seem  to  have  lingered  with  the  tenacity  of  Corsican 
tindictiveneas  in  his  mind. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  of  the  readers  of 
these  pages,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  who, 
from  his  long  residenoe  in  this  country  and  in 
Paris,  must  vividly  remember  how,  arch  diplo^ 
matifit  as  he  was,  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  subject 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  its  history  in  the  early  period  of  his  career. 
They  cannot  fail  to  recall  how  his  dark  southern 
eye,  contrasting  so  strangely  with  his  silvered 
hair,  flashed  as  it  were  rekindling  with  the 
recoUecticHis  of  his  youth,  and  how  his  fine 
countenance  became  animated  into  that  expression 
natural  to  it,  which  the  long  dissimulation  of  the 
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BtoitfwiMm  had  taogfat  him  to  dugnifle.  Id  tbeie 
momeKts  of  reference  to  thst  distant  period,  his 
ideas,  like  his  features,  were  exhibited  in  their  true 
fiffm  to  the  listener ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  in  his 
present  exalted  position,  as  the  representative  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  champion  of  thoee  doc- 
trines, which  under  the  plea  of  order,  are  reprenve 
of  all  progress,  his  thoughts  reverted  with  regret 
to  independent  Corsica,  and  that  his  pride  would 
have  been  to  be  one  of  the  chiefs  of  its  firee  re> 
public.  Heappeared,  perhaps,  to  lean  towards  a 
commonwealth  somewhat  oligarchic,  but  this  di* 
garchic  feeling  basing  itself  upon  republicaoisiDi 
could  only  add  firesh  disgust  to  the  oriental  nature 
of  the  despotism  of  the  government  he  wasserring; 
a  despotism  which  not  alone  raises  the  lowest  is 
station  and  in  character  to  place  and  power,  but 
renders  them  objects  of  the  respect  and  enij  of 
society ;  and  which  can  crush  down  rank  or  merit 
at  its  will  or  pleasure,  overwhelming  them  with  the 
paUic  scorn. 

Poiso  di  Boigo  hence  not  only  determined  to 
spendthe  closing  years  of  his  life  out  of  Sossia, 
iSut  as  regarded  France,  the  country  chosen  by  him 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  the  pensions 
earned  in  the  Bussian  service,  he  was  inflneneed 
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by  no  predilections  in  fayoor  of  tliB  Bourbons,  whom 
he  had  accidentally  served  so  well. 

Both  his  natural  sagacity  which  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences, and  his  now  unbiassed  personal  feeling, 
led  him  to  reprobate  the  absolutist  tendencies  of 
the  elder  branch  of  that  family,  if  only  because 
likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  refuge  for  his  old  age. 

When  the  revolution  of  July  took  place,  he  ad- 
vocated the  recognition  of  the  new  dynasty  elected 
by  the  national  choice,  the  more  strenuously  that  he 
entertained  much  good  will  towards  Louis  Philippe, 
and  was  full  of  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration. The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  on  first 
ascending  the  throne,  had  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
occupied  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire,  had 
continued  Pozzo  di  Borgo  in  office,  partly  thi'oughthe 
representations  of  Nesselrode,  and  partly  through 
sympathy  with  his  anti-Polish  feeling;  but  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  successful  revolu- 
tion which  Pozzo  had  duly  prognosticated,  he  was 
so  violent  in  his  condemnation  of  it,  that  no  one 
bat  that  veteran  statesman  and  diplomatist  dared 
counsel  pacific  measures.  Nicholas  was  forced  to 
temporize,  but  he  treated  the  new  sovereign  with  a 
degree  of  contempt  which  woidd  have  ruffled  an 
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equanimity  of  temper  less  rooolate,  mi  which 
eventaally  recoiled  upon  himself ;  obliged  as  he  has 
since  been  by  circumstanoes,  to  interchange  with 
him  in  an  unfestricted  manner,  the  oourtesies  com- 
mon between  princes. 

It  is  DOW  well  known  to  hare  been,  the  intentioD 
of  Nicholas  to  attempt  rashly  to  renew  that  ^preat 
continental  war  against  France,  in  which  Europe 
triumphed  when  aided  by  the  millions  of  Oreat 
Britain,  and  backed  by  her  victorious  fleets;  but 
which  without  her  co-operation  would  probably  haTe 
resulted  in  makine  the  trioolor  float  again  over  half 
ita  capitals.  He  was  interrupted  in  his  purpose  bj 
the  Polish  revolution,  and  Poszo^s  influence  then 
became  invaluable  with  those  who  could  restfain  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  that  portion  ot  the  French 
nation  panting  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Poland,  and 
the  overturn  of  nearly  all  oUier  continental  govern- 
ments. But  Nicholas,  of  whose  character  an  im- 
placable vindictiveness  in  little  things,  is  as  di^ 
tinguishable  a  trait  as  it  was  in  great  ones  in  the 
mood  of  the  old  Gorsican,  never  foigave  tibe  latter 
for  his  avowed  esteem  of  the  Fiendi  king,  for  his 
confidence  in  him,  or  his  unqualified  advocacy  of  a 
pacific  policy  towards  the  order  of  things  which 
Louis  Philippe  represented,— not  even  thov^  the 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  advice. 
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From  that  time  he  suroonded  him  wiih  spies^ 
a  circumstauce  oi  which  his  ambasBador  could  nol 
long  remain  ignorant,  and  one  which,  though  of 
usual  occurr^ice  with  those  of  his  rank,  was  still 
an  indignity  to  a  personage  who  had  filled  the  ex« 
cepticmal  post  of  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the 
policy  of  the  empire  in  its  extremest  peril. 

He  farther  transmitted  him  an  order  to  refuse, 
under  different  pretexts,  to  allow  of  the  residence  of 
several  of  his  subjects  in  certain  places ;  but  Poz2o 
considering  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  lend  himself 
to  such  a  subterfuge,  ^ent  for  the  persons  in  que»- 
tion,  and  acquainted  tj^em  with  the  command  he 
had  received. 

The  emperor  and  his  servant  were  thus  soon  in 
a  state  of  hostility  ;  not  that  hostility  ^ich  is 
openly  dedared,  or  tang^ly  manifests  itself  in 
actions,  but  which  is  incessantly  evinced  by  tacit 
ill-will,  masked  by  a  strict  regard  to  convention* 
alities.  The  emperor  held  indeed  within  his  own 
dominion  absolute  power  over  his  servitor,  and 
abroad  be  could  strip  him  of  his  office,  of  fais 
pensions,  and  his  honours;  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  found  (hat  he  had  to  do  with  a  ntatfter-spiritr  one 
who,  having  struggled  his  life-long  with  the  iian, 
was  not<to  be  scared  by  the  ass  in  the   lion^'s  skin. 
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Poszo  had  proyided  against  Mosooyite  astaieneaa 
or  caprice :  he  was  in  possession  of  docoments  and 
9ecrets  which  rendered  him  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
offend,  and  he  was  far  too  wary  to  venture  back 
to  the  country  whose  place  and  pension  had  stiD 
sufficient  attractions  for  him  to  make  him  the  yery 
humble  servant  of  its  sovereign  at  a  safe  distance. 

Within  this  ^ven  circle  of  mutualapprehensions, 

the  persecution  of  the  one,  and  the  defiance  of  the 

other  was  restrained ;  but  at  length  the  emperor 

pitched  upon  the  following  means  of  annoyance. 

He  was  aware  that  Pozzo  had  made  every  prepa> 

ration  to  end  his  days  in  Paris,  that  he  had  sought 

in  France  an  alliance  for  his  nephew  and  heir  with 

one  of  it  noblest  families,  in  the  person  of  a  lady 

whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  are  well  known 

to  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  He  had  formed 

in  that  country,  too,  the  friendships  which  were  to 

solace  his  old  age,  and  he  had  prepared  there  an 

asylum  of  fitting  magnificence  in  which  to  pass  it. 

This  bad  been  a  boon  long  since  conceded  to  him  in 

reward  for  his  services ;  and  his  temporary  missions 

to  the  court  of  St.  James^  were  hence  viewed  by 

him,  particularly  when  much  proloi^ed,  in  the 

light  of  real  hardships. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  learning  what  a  griev- 
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aooe  they  had  heoome  to  the  old  man,  finally 
removed  him  from  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries  to 
London. 

This  was  a  thundeivstroke  to  the  ambassador, 
idiose  eneigies  had  become  impaired  by  age  and 
illness;  and  whilst  hesitating  what  coarse  he 
shonld  take,  death  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  perplexity.  It  is  whispered  that  there  are 
certain  documents  left  by  the  ambassador  in  the 
hands  of  his  family,  which  the  Russian  cabinet 
has  Tainly  reclaimed  imder  the  plea  of  their  belong- 
ing to  the  chancery  of  the  legation ; — if  so,  they 
will  now  prove  pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  such 
claims  as  he  may  have  bequeathed  to  his  relatives. 

Amongst  those  to  whose  opinion  Nicholas  paid 
the  most  deference,  may  be  cited  Cancrine, — re- 
cently created  Gount  Oancrine, — ^the  late  minister 
of  finance;  a  personage  of  a  totally  different  stamp 
from  Nesselrode  or  any  of  his  colleagues.  Of 
obscure  Jewish  origin,  he  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  empire 
by  another  of  the  same  race,  named  Vrontchenko, 
(said  to  be  a  Bussification  of  Bondchen,)  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  personal  prejudices  of  the 
emperor  against  this  people,  and  the  law  which 
forbids  their  residence  in  the  capitals  and  northern 
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goYemmentfl  of  Bnasia.  OaDerine  is  eesentiall j  the 
man  of  expedients,  though  he  has  always  been  eon* 
sidered  by  the  emperor  as  a  second  (Tolbert.  The 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  his  remarkable  ingenuity, 
tramelled  by  no  patriotic  oonsiderations  aa  to  the 
eventual  confusion  into  which  his  temporaiy 
shifts  must  entangle  the  finances  of  the  eountir, 
inspired  the  emperor,  whose  government  is  so 
often  pressed  for  money,  with  such  unlimited 
confidence,  that  he  considered  Oancrine  as  a  sort 
of  monetary  necromancer.  All-powerful  as  a 
Russian  sovereign  is  within  his  own  dominions, 
even  there  he  is  cramped  at  every  step,  unless 
the  god  PlutuB  has  been  duly  propitiated ;  and 
this  ingenious  minister,  having  induced  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  favourite  priest  of  this  divinity, 
was  determined  not  to  serve  his  imperiid  master 
on  bended  knee. 

On  the  contrary,  he  afiected  the  style  of  a  politi- 
cal Aberoethy,  and  when  Nidiolas  wished  him  to 
resort  to  some  of  those  financial  expedients  with 
which  his  brain  seemed  so  inexhaustibly  stored,  he 
only  replied  by  demanding  retrendiment  and  re- 
form, by  declaring  the  impossibility  of  acceding  to 
his  demands,  and  by  threatening  to  resi^  his 
portfolio.     His  sovereign  master,  so  imperious  with 
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other  of  his  servants,  was  obliged  to  humour,  coax, 
and  conciliate  him, — as  if  he  had  been  a  capricious 
befiuty ;  condescending  even  to  entreat  him  to  re- 
tain  his  office :    till    one  day,    Cancrine  having, 
according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  sufficiently  feathered 
his  nest,  obdorateljr  persisted  in  retiring  to  enjoy 
in  Paris  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  leaving  his  suc- 
cessors to  unravel,  as  best  they  could,  the  tangled 
web  of  the  finances  of  the  empire.      If  any  grati- 
tude were  due  to  men  for  benefits  unintentionally 
conferred,    Cancrine,    like    all    his  predecessors, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  humanity, — 
as  it  has  been  chiefly  through  their  instrumentality 
— through  the  d^lorable  state   into  which  they 
have  brought  the  finances  of  the  empire,    and  the 
low  condition  to  which  they  have  brought  its  credit 
— that  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  these  last 
fifteen  years  maintained.     There  is  little  question 
but  that  the  wish  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas, 
is  war  with  France.     Happily,  however,  both  him- 
self  and   the  living  generation  of  generals  and 
statesmen,  have  witnessed  the  impossibility  of  ren- 
dering available  the  resources  of  the  state,  without 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  wealthier  power ;  and 
the  Turkish  and  Polish  campaigns  repeating  the 
lesson,  have  given  them  personal  experience  of  the 
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diffictdties  to  be  encountered  from  searcity  of  fimdB 
and  absence  of  all  credit. 

Golovine  speaks  of  him  in  &Tourable  terms,  bat 
admits  ^*  that  he  did  not  neglect  his  private  inte- 
rests, to  which  the  poet  he  ooenpied  gave  him— 
more  than  to  others — ample  opportunity  of  at* 
tending.^ 

He  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  400,000  roubles 
per  annum  (upwards  of  ^16,000).  The  pay  and 
legal  perquisites  of  a  minister  of  finance  do  ool 
exceed  a  few  hundreds  per  annum,  and  he  is  tcfi* 
bidden  by  law,  like  all  other  offidahi,  to  receive 
any  present,  however  innocently,  under  pain  of 
degradation  and  banishment  to  Siberia. 

The  connexion  of  these  tvro  facts  alone,  if  we 
suppose  no  deriliction  of  duty  in  the  ex-miniffter, 
may  be  considered  as  casting  fiur  into  the  shsde 
oven  the  financial  genius  of  the  happy  soldier  of 
the  old  song — 

«<Who  lived  on  his  pfl^r. 
And  spent  halfikeroini  ont  of  sizpenee  a-dsy.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  AND  HIS  ADVISERS. 
Kleinioichel— Tchomichef,  the  Minister  of  War. 

Now  that  Benkendorf  is  dead,  and  Gancrine  retired 
from  office,  the  hkvonr  and  confidence  of  Nicholas 
is  considered  to  be  chiefly  divided,  though  in  unequal 
degrees,  between  three  individuals.  To  cite  these 
personages  rather  according  to  their  supposed  in- 
flueoce  with  the  emperor  than  their  actual  rank, — 
far  before  all  others,  stands  Kleinmichel,  the  rising 
man  in  the  empire,  on  whom  his  sovereign  has  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Count,  and  the  rank  of 
General.  He  ostensibly  presides  the  Department 
of  Beads  and  Bridges,  though  acting  as  an  admin- 
istrative jack-of-all-trades. 

Kakoehkine,  already  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
filling  the  subordinate  office  of  chief  of  the  civil 
police  of  St.  Petersburg, — a  base  employ,  attempted 
to  be  dignified  by  making  him  imperial  aid-de- 
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camp, — is  cojosidered  to  be  aext  solidly  footed  in  the 
imperial  favour.  The  emperor,  convinced  of  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  watching  over  his  own 
person,  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  infamous 
practices  of  his  servant,  wherever  brought  to 
light. 

Thirdly,  may  be  cited  Tohomichef,  the  minister 
of  war,  whose  disgrace  is  now  rumoured,  as  it 
has  frequently  been  before  ;  but  whom  Nicholas  is 
said  at  once  to  dread,  and  to  consider  indispensable. 

The  influ^io9  of  Ge&eml  Kleinmiehel  with 
Nicholas,  is  accounted  for,  by  public  rumour,  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  become  the  writer,  any  more 
than  the  public,  to  notice ;  but  the  three  following 
anecdotes  with  regard  to  this  personage,  who  sow 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  empire,  are,  how* 
ever,  adduced,  to  illustrate  to  the  reader  what  dam 
of  people  inevitably  rise,  in  an  unlimited  despotiam, 
to  the  favouritism  of  the  sovereign,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  contempt  he  may  at  first  sight  entertain 
for  such  unscrupulous  instruments. 

They  may  also  tend  to  point  out  the  extraordi- 
nary social  diflS&renoe  ^ich  exists  between  rank, 
title,  and  station,  nominally  analogous  in  our  own 
country  and  in  this  oriental  empire ;  where,  aping 
the  style  and  costume  of  civilised  lands,  its  ruler 
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and  his  servants,  beneath  the  purple,  the  uni- 
fonns,  the  epaulettes,  and  stars,  still  feel  and  act  in 
the  spirit  of  the  eastern  despot,  who  raises  the 
eunuch  or  menial  to  his  conneils;  and  where  the  in- 
triguing eunuch  or  menial  raised  to  power,  is  by 
turns  cringingly  servile,  and  arrogantly  haughty. 

This  General  Kleinmichel  served  in  the  office  of 
Arakcheiefi^  (Alexander's  sanguinary  favourite,  the 
founder  of  the  military  colonies,)  doing  duty  as  his 
private  secretary,  vrith  the  rank  of  OoloneL 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  who  recently  met  with  an 
accidental  death  in  St.  Petersbni^,  was  in  the  habit 
of  relating,  that  he  had  once  occMion  to  seek  an 
interview  of  this  minister,  whom  he  described  as  a 
viident  and  irritable,  but  well-intentioned  man. 
During  the  course  of  it,  he  begged  this  personage 
to  refer  to  a  memorial  which  he  had  forwarded  to 
him.  Arakcheieff  desired  his  secretary,  the  Colo* 
nel  Kleinmichel,  to  bring  it.  Throu^  some  acci- 
dent or  negligenoe,  it  had  been  placed  where  it 
could  not  be  found  tillhe  had  exhausted  Arakcheieff^s 
patience,  whidi  vras  reiy  speedily  the  case.  To 
the  surprise  of  his  visitor,  the  Russian  vizier  com* 
menced  abusing  Kleinmichel  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  and,  biddii^  him  i^proach,  spat  full  into 
his  face.     The  colonel  bowed  his  head,  wiping  off 
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the  spittle,  and  saying  in  a  humble  voice,  Finahat^ 
^*  I  am  in  error.'' 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  was  a  clever  Scotch  engi- 
neer, for  many  years,  and  indeed  up  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  inspector  of  all  the  steam  engines  of 
the  Baltic  fleet ;  he  was  also,  to  the  best  of  the 
author's  belief,  brother>in*kw  of  the  engineer, 
Napier,  the  constructor  of  the  Fire-king  steam 
ship,  and  of  the  rapid  two-fiinnel  boats  which  ply 
upon  the  Thames. 

Another  Englishman,  named  OUyworth,  also 
since  deceased,  after  realising  a  considerable  fortune 
as  gas-fitter,  plumber,  painter,  glazier,  &c.,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  who  boasted  that  he  had  eventually 
made  much  money  by  collusions  with  Eleinmichel, 
was  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  these  golden 
opportunities  were  only  justly  due  to  him,  consider- 
ing that  the  general  had  been  for  many  years  some 
hundred  pounds  in  his  debt.  For  this  sum,  as  he 
further  related,  he  had  so  long  made  application  in 
vain,  that  he  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  the  pay- 
ment,  till  at  length  finding  that  fortune  was  lavish- 
ing its  favours  in  every  shape  upon  his  debtor,  he 
bethought  himself  as  a  last  expedient  of  making  an 
appeal  to  his  honour  and  generosity.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  repaired  to  his  levee  (for  all  rising  men 
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in  BuasBia  hare  their  coarts  and  courtiers),  and 
presented  him  with  a  receipt  in  full,     Eleinmichel 
took  the  receipt  with  a  nod«  but  never  forwarded 
the  money,  and  on  subsequent  i4>plication,  told  him 
with  hauteur,  that  the  affair  was  long  since  settled, 
as  Glayworth  knew  he  held  his  acknowledgment  of 
iu  payment.     Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
emperor  was  deceived  in  this   man^s  character! 
Scarcely  so.    Eleinmichel,  as  he  rose  in  influence, 
bitterly  resented  some  slight  he  had  received  from 
Paskewitch ;  nevertheless,  on  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  to  the  rank  of  Field-marshal,  and  to  the  first 
of  the  fourteen  classes  of  nobility,  to  which«  by 
the  bye,  he  was  the  only  individual  appertaining, 
he  came  to  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  etiquette, 
itnow  became  the  duty  of  Kleinmichel  to  call  on  him. 
The  emperor,  who  passes  a  laige  portion  of  his  time 
in  attending  to  punctilio,  reminded  Kleinmichel  of 
this  circumstance,  who,  intending  to  mortify  his 
rival  by  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  thinking  his 
neglect  would  never  come  to  the  imperial  ears,  re« 
plied  glibly  that  he  had  called  on  him  that  morning. 
As  Kleinmichel  went  out,  the  field-marshal,  how* 
ever,  stepped  in;  and  it  so  chanced  that  the  emperor 
observed  to  the  latter .  that  he  had  received  the 
^eneral'^s  visit,  which  Paskewitch  at  once  denied. 
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The  emperor  angrily  reccalled  and  con&o&ted  Klein^ 
michel  with  hioiy  who,  detected  in  this  veiy  phibil 
falsehood,  bowed  his  head,  and  again  hurriedly  re- 
peated Vinabai^ — ^^  I  have  eirecL^^  The  emperor 
ordered  him  under  arrest  for  several  days,  and  he 
then  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  the  im- 
perial favour. 

Let  usnow  seehowsuehamanuseshisinflueDee. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  several 
government  works  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitmle, 
buteaeh,like  those  of  AlexandoroflhkyandCoIpaiss, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  man  dignified  with 
the  rank  of  General.     As  many  Knglishmen  are 
necessarily  employed  in  these  factories,  an  ides 
appears  to  prevail  with  the  government,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  man^s  being  a  native  of  En^and 
must  qualify  him  to  preside  over  suoh  an  establish- 
ment. The  director  of  one  of  theae^  General  Clarke, 
having  died,  Kleinmichel  gave  the  8ituat]<N[i  to  an 
EngUsh  shoemaker  and  cobbler,  named  Smith,  whs 
is  said  never  to  have  exerdsed  any  other  calling. 
Smithes  wife,  or  wife^s  sister,  was  nurse  to  El«or 
micheFs  children. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  only  very  certain  dkannel 
of  interest,  whether  with  the  emperor  directly,  ^ 
his  ministers,  is  not  dmved  from  the  protection  or 
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reoommendation  of  the  princely  families,  or  from 
the  illustraticms  of  the  kmd ;  but  through  the  in- 
irigaes  of  menials,  niUBee,  and  aetreflees. 

Few  sovereigns  have  ever  appeared  more  jealous 
of  governing  for  themselves  than  Nicholas;  and  his 
dread  of  being  influenced^  added  to  his  personal 
hatred  of  his  nobles,  render  him  forewarned,  and 
eveo  unjustly  prejudiced  against  their  intercession ; 
bat  for  the  hidden  action  of  this  under-current  he 
is  unprepared. 

In  Ml  unlimited  despotism  like  that  of  Russia, 
it  would  indeed  appear  that  the  interest  is  so  strong 
to  deceive,  that  an  extraordinary  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and  perspicuity  of  intellect,  could  alone  preserve 
its  autocratic  ruler  from  eternal  deception.  A  sove- 
reign like  Alexander,  was  aware  of  this  peculiarity 
of  his  position ;  but  a  man  of  the  character  of 
Nicholas,  who  adds  to  considerable  firmness  and 
obstinacy  an  inordinate  vanity,  is  readily  convinced 
that  he  possesses,  because  he  seeks  to  obtain,  omnis- 
cience in  his  empire ;  and  so  it  happens  that  whilst 
he  plumes  himself  on  bong  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fiivourites,  or  his  nobles,  and  inex- 
orably dooms  the  scion  of  a  great  house,  despite 
all  efforts  made  by  his  favour,  he  is  still  in  three- 
fourths  of  bis  actions  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
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a  mere  poppet,  of  which  the  striogB,  cunnmfi^y  eon* 
trived,  are  pulled  bj  slsves,  menials^  and  prostituttt. 
Thus  it   hi^peos,   that  the  author  has  known 
the  marshal   or   presideiit  of  the  nobility  of  a 
district^  long  firnitlessly  endeavouring  to  obuin  a 
&Toar  through  a  personage  high  in  office,  which 
a  foreign  actress  flippantly  undertook  to  procore, 
and  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him,  in  fowMyMl- 
twenty  hours.    Thus   he  has   known  a  prefessor 
successfully  founding  his  hopes   on   the   inteiwt 
of  a  milling  with  the   mistress  of  the  lover  of 
the  wife  of  a  man  in  power;  a  grey-headed  gene- 
ral, the  decision  of  his  lawsuit,  on  the  protection 
of  a  nurse   in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces;  and 
a  high  judicial  authority,  his  advancement,  cm  the 
patronage  of  a  foreign  cook. 

The  services  of  Prince  Tchomichef,  the  minister 
of  war, — ^though  differing  in  nature, — are  said  to  be 
considered  by  the  emperor  as  valuabk  of  their  kind 
as  those  of  Kleinmichel  or  Kakoahkine.  Klein^ 
michel,  the  pliant  tool  of  despotiam,— exhibiting 
the  passive  submissiveness  of  the  diief  eunuch  of 
an  oriental  seraglio,— fulfilling  complacently  the 
same  ignoble  duties,  and  possessing  the  same  insi- 
dious cunning — the  same  abject  perseverance ; — 
Kleinmichel  is  one  of  those  men  who,  when  trated 
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with  insalt  and  contamely  by  an  absolute  master, 
kiss  the  foot  that  spurns  them,  and  then  by  the 
divulgation  of  important  secrets, — by  unwearying 
activity,  —  by  rapid  pereeption  and  unscrupulous 
execution  of  a  despot^s  wishes,— eventually  force  him 
'  to  employ,  and  at  length  consider  them  indispen- 
sable; because  their  total  abdication  of  all  the 
self-respect  of  man,  if  at  first  exciting  disgust  in 
that  master^s  breast,  is  soon  merged  in  appreciation 
of  those  qualities  alike  incompatible  with  per- 
sonal dignity  and  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
economy  of  a  thorough  despotism, — and  because 
such  agents,  as  in  the  case  of  Kleinmichel,  inspire 
with  confidence  the  unhappy  prince  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  sleeps  on  a  volcano,  and  is  well  aware 
that  they  possess  neither  kith,  kin,  nor  root  in  his 
dominions ;  having,  to  prove  their  servile  zeal,  be- 
come so  generally  detested,  that  like  the  Snarleyow 
in  Marryatt*8  novel  of  that  name,  their  interest 
becomes  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  life  of 
their  protector.  Kleinmichel  is  supposed  to  be 
more  frequently  consulted  on  all  (general  subjects 
by  the  emperor  than  any  one  in  the  empire;  while 
Kakoshkine  is  esteemed  by  his  master  as  the  vigilant 
and  devoted  chief  of  a  police,  whose  first  duty  is 
considered  to  be  protection  of  the  imperial  person 
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and  interestB,  to  whidi  all  the  lunud  objects  of  sach 
an  institation  are  aohentatingly  saerificecL  Few 
in  BaBsia  aooord  to  KakosUdne  that  skill  in 
hie  peculiar  ocenpation  attributed  to  him  by  his 
master ;  but  if  far  from  poflseeeing  the  ingenuity  of 
Vidocq,  he  is  uniTersally  considered  as  ranking 
many  degrees  below  him  in  infiuny  of  chamcter. 

Prince  Tchomiehef  must  not  be  classed  with 
these  men — the  rennin  of  a  profoundly  demoralised 
society, — ^who  would  nerer  have  been  admitted  into 
the  society  of  his  ralet,  if  not  refraeting,  ae  they 
do,  the  light  of  imperial  £aTour ;  which,  in  Buaaia, 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  raises  the  miasma  of  filth 
and  corruption  to  an  offensive  altitude  in  the  social 
atmosphere. 

Prince  Tchomiehef,  a  man  of  courtly  habits  and 
manners,  recalls  the  noble  of  the  reign  of  Charies 
the  II.  or  Louis  the  XV.,— or  perhaps  rather  of  an 
antecedent  period,  less  profligate,  though  more 
ruthkssly  unscrupulous,— but  he  has  nothing  in 
common,  except  a  share  of  his  soyereign^s  confi- 
dence, with  the  two  other  individuals  cited,  who 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  slaves  who  by  pan- 
dering to  the  csfirice  of  their  tyrants,  rise  in  the 
east  from  menial  servitude  to  power. 

The  character  of  Tchomiehef  is  far  from  being 
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unimpeachable.  It  is  popularlj  ramoured  of  him 
that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
banishment  of  his  wealthy  relative,  Coont  Tchomi- 
chef, — ^implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  nobility, 
— ^in  the  hope  of  securing  his  estates,  for  which  he 
made  application,  as  the  reward  of  his  activity  and 


Golovine^in  relating  this  anecdote,  says  *'that 
the  emperor  took  Tohomichef  to  the  mother  of  the 
man  he  had  caused  to  be  condemned,  intimating 
his  imperial  wish  that  she  would  adopt  him  instead 
^  of  the  son  she  had  lost.  But  this  worthy  woman 
replied  that  she  would  willingly  receiye  him  as 
an  aide-de-camp  of  her  emperor,  but  could  never 
be  induced  to  regard  him  as  a  relative/^ 

He  further  narrates,  that  when,  in  the  council  of 
the  empire,  some  law  was  attempted  to  be  found 
which  might  justify  the  transference  to  him  of  the 
property  he  coveted,  Oount  M — ^  who  was  opposed 
to  his  chum,  observed  ironically  that  there  was 
somewhere  a  law  by  which  the  clothes  of  the  cul- 
prit went  to  the  hangman. 

Tchomichef,  in  the  Polish  war,  undoubtedly  im- 
peded iiie  progress  of  Diebitch,  the  commander  of 
the  Russian  force,  by  withholding  from  him  rein  • 
fotcements  and  supplies ;  and  inspired  by  a  like 
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ftnimogitj,  he  is  said  to  be  now  paraaiiigtlie  aaaie 
line  of  conduct  with  regard  to  Worontaow  in  the 
Gaacasns. 

Mention  has  been  made  elBewhere  of  the  re- 
mour  attributing  to  him  the  death  of  a  certain 
personage  connected  with  the  secret  Q&ce ;  and  at 
least  its  prevalence  will  probably  before  long  be 
authenticated  through  the  publication  of  some  sin- 
gular revelations,  by  a  person  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  field^marshals  Barclay 
de  Tolly  and  Diebitch. 

Active  md  intriguing,— r-uniting  the  comptioD 
of  a  Walpole  to  the  ruthless  avidity  of  a  Leices' 
ter, — ^the  dissemination  in  Russian  society  of  the 
suspicion  above  named,  may  serve  to  illustiate  the 
opinion  popularly  entertained  of  the  unscnipoloai 
character  of  the  minister  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  this  popular  estimate  of  it«  be 
holds  a  respectable  place  amidst  his  oompeenin 
power  and  favour.  His  intrigues  have  been  in  the 
higher  regions  of  courts, — he  has  plotted  to  worn 
out  the  secrets  of  governments,  or  to  ruin  the  cmd- 
manders  of  armies ; — ^but  he  has  seldom  descended 
lower  than  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  vast  eefate. 

Now  even  Prince  Volkonski, — ^the  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  longambss- 
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sador  to  the  court  of  France,  and  now  minister 
of  the  imperial  hoosehoid, — daily  holds  a  levee  in 
his  apartments,  receiving  all  contractors,  tradesmen, 
cooks,  and  actresses,  to  whom  he  vends  his  protec* 
tion,  and  negociates  shilling  by  shilling  perquisites 
which  the  law  would  punish  him  capitally  for  recei- 
ving !  Yet  the  minister  of  the  imperial  court  forms 
no  unfavourable  exception  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
dignitaries. 

Tchomichef^  first  created  count,  and  lastly  prince, 
has  served  with  distinction  in  his  younger  years, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  diplomatist;  and  he  has,  per» 
haps,  shown  more  natural  ability  than  any  of  those 
who  have  shared,  or  share,  in  any  other  than  a 
strictly  professional  sense,  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  Endowed  with  great  versatility, 
as  a  young  man  he  first  shone  at  Napoleon^s  court 
as  a  leader  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  whilst 
supposed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  most  frivolous  pur- 
suits, both  discovered  in  the  boudoir  the  medi- 
tated invasion  of  Russia,  and  obtained  all  the  plans 
of  the  impending  campaign,  through  the  interne- 
dium  of  a  certain  Michel,  employed  in  the  military 
.dothing  department  of  the  French  wai^ffice,  who 
had  obtained  them  with  the  assistance  of  three 
other  emphyis^  named  Sap;et,  Salmon,  and  Moise. 
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With  this  infonnatian  Tehomichef  quitted  Parts, 
narrowly  eacapiiig  the  pumiit  set  on  foot. 

On  the  flight   of  the  yoang  dijdomaliBl,  die 
treacheiy  of  hie  infoimainte  wae  brought  to  light; 
and  being  criminally  proeeented,  Midiel  was  eon- 
demned  to  death,  and  ezeeated  in  May,  1812. 
Saget,  who  had  been  defended  on  hie  trial  by 
the  elder  Dnpin,  was  sent  for  life  to  the  gaBejs. 
Daring  the  war  of  invasion,  Tchomidief  bdng  em- 
ployed in  a  military  capacity,  was  sent  by  Alex- 
ander to  Admiral  Tohitchagoff,  to  convey  to  the  lat- 
ter his  instmctions,  and  to  promise  him  rmnforee- 
ments  which  were  never  sent.    Here  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Cossacs  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  en- 
terprising partisan  leader.      On  the  invarion  d 
France  by  the  allied  armies,  he  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  regular  troops,  and  appears  to  haveahowo 
as  much  skill  as  was  displayed  by  any  of  the  affied 
generals,  in  a  campaign  carried  on  by  sach  £fi|m>- 
portionate  numbers  agunstan  army  demoralised  bj 
unparalleled  reverses. 

Having  been  now  for  many  years  minister  o< 
war,  Tchornichef  is  said,  alone  in  the  empre,  the- 
roughly  to  understand  its  military  administiati<m. 
At  least  with  this  conviction  he  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed the    emperor,  who  has    heaped  en  lorn 
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estates  and  titles,  provided  him  suocessiyelj  with 
rich  wires,  aad  built  a  palace  in  the  Morskoi  oi 
which  the  usufruct  is  assigned  to  him.  He  has  al- 
ways represented  the  Russian  minority  of  office, 
and  henee  is  said  to  have  originated  his  hatred  of 
Diebitch,  and  theGtorman  party. 

Some  insinuate  that,  bold,  crafty,  and  dangerous, 
he  has  inspired  Nicholas  with  considerable  awe; 
and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that,  notwithstanding 
occasional  rumours  of  impending  disgrace  and  the 
growing  &Your  of  Kleinmichel,  Tchomichef  still 
continues  in  office. 

To  the  attainment  of  that  office,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  firm  position,  and  to  cabals  a^nst  rivals, 
the  minister  of  war  seems  to  have  directed  energies 
and  confined  a  ciqiacity  of  no  common  order.  But 
this  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try, where  men  of  the  best  abilities  neglect  the 
barren  acquirement  of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  the 
easy  and  more  profitable  tact  of  seeming  to  pos- 
sess it ;  seeking  only  proficiency  in  those  arts  of 
intrigue  which  supply  every  deficiency,  and  by 
ii4uch  alone  success  is  to  be  attuned.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  strikingly  handsome  in  his  youth ;  and  is 
now  {ga  advancing  into  years,  though  with  consi- 
derable pretensions  to  juvenility,  which  are  better 
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supported  by  a  still  vivid  Gossac  eye  and  erect  mar- 
tial figure,  than  by  the  raven  locks  of  a  weD-cuiled 
wig,  the  constraint  of  stays,  and  the  brilliant 
raUlier  of  factitious  teeth,  which  occur  on  reeallioe 
to  memory  his  "  personal  presentment.^ 

There  are,  however,  a  few  personages  m  the 
empire,  very  far  superior  both  in  character  aod  a^ 
quirements  to  those  we  have  named,  who  enjoy  in 
a  much  more  limited  degree  the  confidence  of  tke 
emperor.  These  are  Count,  now  Prince  Worontaow, 
Admiral  Oreig,  and  Field-marshal  Prince  Paske- 
witch  d'^Erivansky. 

'  In  the  two  first  cases,  the  confidence  reposed  in 
these  individuals  has  been  strictly  professional,  an<i 
in  the  last  is  considered  to  be  chiefly  so. 

These  three  personages,  in  their  respective  cha- 
racters, of  soldier,  sailor,  or  administrator,  bave 
•been  considered,  and  not  without  much  justice,  » 
being  the  most  skilful  men  in  the  empire. 

The  fiivour  they  have  enjoyed,  which  indeed  has 
never  been  greater  than  to  secure  for  them  tem- 
porarily a  discretionary  power  in  the  departments 
they  have  presided,  or  over  the  territories  they 
have  governed,  has  only  been  vouchsafed  to  them 
at  intervals,  succeeded  by  intervals  of  disgraee, 
and  has  probably  been  solely  owing  to  the  uDire^ 
sally  recognised  superiority  of  their  abilities. 
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Paskewitch  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  energy  and  integrity,  though  violent  and  tyranni- 
cal. As  regards  his  military  career,  he  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  war  with  Napoleon,  and  sub- 
sequently as  commanding  a  Russian  army  in 
Georgia,  and  on  the  Persian  frontier,  when  the 
title  of  d'^Erivansky  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Erivan,  and  the  success 
of  his  campaign.  At  this  period  he  shared  with 
Diebitch  Zahalkansky  (or  the  crosser  of  the  Bal- 
kan), the  reputation  of  being  the  most  skilful 
commander  in  the  Russian  service. 

« 

Piukewitch  represented  in  the  army  the  Russitaii, 
as  Diebitch  did  the  Oerman  faction.  During  the 
Polish  war,  Diebitch  had  made  little  progress, 
though  opposed  to  Skrynetski  (Skrzynecki),  a  man, 
whose  moral  timidity  offered  a  strange,  but  not  un- 
common contrast  with  his  personal  valour,  and  who 
neTOr  followed  up  his  successes,  either  from  in- 
capacity, or  because  dreading  that  their  consequences 
might  rouse  the  whole  Polish  people*  and  thus  in- 
dispose the  great  powers,  to  whom,  like  many  others, 
fae  vainly  looked  for  a  favourable  solution  of  the 
national  question.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned, 
that  Count  (now  Prince)  Tchomichef,  the  minis* 
ter  of  war,  (of  the  Russian  party,)   notoriously 

G    O 
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thiw  ererj  imprfment  in  the  way  of  the  Gtman 
DwlHldi,  withhoMn^  from  him  rainfoieenieiits  in 
men  md  stone  at  the  most  eritieal  momeDts.  At 
Ortrohak%  the  laai  ^mit  battle  which  Diebikh 
faulty  he  had  aueeeeded  in  atteriy  soijiriaiig 
Skrynetaki,  who,  nevertheless,  aft»  a  deapeiate  and 
angninary  fight,  obliged  the  Boesiaiia  to  i«^ 
liwtr  Naivw,  and  femained  maater  of  the  field.  So 
great  was,  howaTer,  the  diaoovngement  into  whieh 
he  had  &Den,  increaaed  by  the  prodigious  Iobb  of 
oficers  in  the  eoanbat*  that  he  {weeipitalely  retreated 
from  the  MA  he  had  eonqnered,  thns  conTertiii^ 
this  dearty  porehaaed  Tietory  into  an  oneqpiifoeii 
ddeat;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Diebiteh  did  not 
eTen  oeeiqiy  the  ground  whieh  Skiynetski  had 
quitted,  bat  remained  inaeliye.  Thna,  as  throng^ 
out  the  war,  both  Diebiteh  and  his  adyersary  played 

the  part  of  thoee  genenJs  in  the  last  Spamsh  war, 
who,  whether  on  the  side  of  Don  Oarios  or  hk 
nieee,  reeiprocally  defeated  each  other,  and  were 
commonly  no  further  advanced  afler  Tictories  whieh 
they  wero  incapable  of  following  up.  Diebitdi  died 
suddenly, — ^poisoned,  according  to  the  popular  be- 
lief in  Buasna,  by  the  Bussian  faction ;  and  P^e- 
witch  took  his  place.  Paskewitch  acted  with  tldrt 
decision  which  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
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the  operations  of  German  and  Bofisian  oommanders, 
and  which,  in  this  instance,  gave  him  a  singular 
advantage,  both  over  his  predecessor  and  the  an- 
tagonist who  so  much  resembled  that  predecessor  in 
indecision  of  character.  He  acted  promptly  and 
boldly ;  Skiynetski  with  more  than  his  previous 
irresolntion ;  and  thus  the  war  was  put  an  end  to, 
and  Poland'^s  independence  forfeited. 

But  there  was  far  more  of  good  fortune  than  of 
merit  in  this  successful  boldness ;  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan  was  as  rash  and  unskilful  as  it  was 
happy.  To  cross  the  Vistula,  he  led  his  army  by  a 
flank  march  under  the  cannon  of  Modlin,  where  he 
would  have  exposed  himself  to  destruction,  if  at- 
tacked even  with  an  army  less  unwieldly  than  that 
which  he  commanded.  .  But  he  was  not  attacked, 
either  when  before  Modlin,  nor  during  the  passage  of 
the  river ;  and  by  the  happy  issue  of  a  manoeuvre, 
which  depended  for  success  on  the  supineness  of  his 
adversary,  he  was  speedily  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign  on  which  depended  the  political 
existence  of  Poland.  Paskewitch  was  afterwards 
created  Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  had  been  rather 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  errors  of  its  defenders^ 
than  conquered  by  his  own  sword. 
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The  nnpreiendiiig  field-marshal  has,  th^ore, 
never,  daring  his  career,  had  oecaBion  to  prove  any 
remarkable  military  genius ;  bat  the  emperor  has 
been  anxions  to  give  him,  in  ^te  of  himself  th« 
reputation  of  a  great  c^>tain.  The  reign  of  Nicho- 
las is  compared  by  his  flatterers  to  that  of  Petw 
the  Great,  of  Catherine,  Napoleon,  and  Augastns. 
As  Poashkin,  the  first  of  Bussiaa  poets,  floniisbed, 
and  Karamsin  the  historian  dosed  his  care^  in  it, 
there  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  its  completion  i 
great  captain,  a  character  into  whidi  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  transforming  any  one  eke  in  the 
empire  bat  Paskewitch. 

Admiral  Greig,  the  son  of  an  English  admiial  of 
that  name  in  Catherine's  service,  was  brought  up 
in  the  English  navy,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
entrusted  with  unlimited  authority  on  the  Hiek 
Sea.  Count  Worontsow,  also  brought  up  in 
Engbmd,  had  for  many  years  an  equal  authoiitj 
confided  to  him  throughout  Southern  Bosaia. 
Greig  and  Worontaoi?  have  alone  maintained  a 
character  of  which  any  of  the  subjects  of  a  free  aad 
really  civilised  state  might  be  proud.  Though  eveiy 
man  in  the  empire  is  aware  that  to  attempt  to 
change  the  abuses  and  corruption  of  the  adniois* 
tration,  would  be  to  combat  the  windmills  of  Don 
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Quixote;  still  such  public  officers  as  Oreig  and 
Worontzow  could  not  cease  in  their  efforts  to  restrain 
them,  and  consequently  raised,  against  them  the 
whole  bureaucratcy.  The  popularity  which  Wo- 
rontsow  had  acquired  amongst  the  nobility  and  the 
people,  gave  umbrage  to  imperial  jealousy.  Oreig 
waa  disgraced  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  under 
pretext  of  a  me$aUiance  which  he  had  made  with  a 
Jewess.  Worontzow,  from  a  combination  of  both. 
He  has  since  been  restored  to  favour,  and  was  this 
year  sent  as  the  only  man  in  the  empire  whose 
veracity  and  integrity  could  be  depended  on,  to  un- 
dertake in  the  western  Caucasus,  a  campaign,  whose 
unfortunate  termination  in  confusion  and  disgrace 
has  verified  his  anticipations,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  barren  title  of  prince. 

There  was  another  individual,  Count  Matutsewicz, 
of  whose  character  and  talents  honourable  mention 
should  be  made.  Better  known  in  this  country 
than  even  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  he,  like  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  diminishing  by 
his  decease  the  number  of  those  skilful  diplomatic 
agents  selected  by  Alexander,  and  subsequently 
employed  by  the  present  emperor,  who,  when 
trusting  to  his  <ywn  judgment,  has  been  invariably 
unfortunate  in  every  choice  he  has  yet  made,  of 
civil,  military,  or  diplomatic  servants. 
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Matatsewics,  aa  hk  name  indicates,  ms  a  Pole 
from  the  provinoe  of  Maaovia,  the  eiadle  of  the 
Polirii  ariatocracj.  Hia  father,  if  the  aathor  ie» 
members  right,  was  (me  of  the  ministen  o(  the 
independent  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  His  sod,  the 
personage  in  question,  belonged  to  the  samediihing 
school  of  diplomacy  as  Tehoniichef,  the  miniBler 
of  war,  before  he  abandoned  that  career.  Esehew- 
ing  the  pedantry  of  his  pitrfession,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  frivolity  he  was  a  keen  observer,  aad 
a  sagacious  politician.  Many  of  his  dbipaidies, 
written  after  a  hard  day^s  hunting,  when  those 
who  had  be^i  his  companions  across  the  fields  of 
Leicestershire,  and  at  the  table,  had  rstired  to 
rest,  are  said  to  be  models  of  political  peoetiation 
and  lucid  exposition. 

The  urbanity  of  his  manners  made  him  a 
general  favouxitOft  whilst  his  English  tastes  awi 
habits  rendered  him  peculiarly  and  deservedly 
popular  in  this  country.  He  was  considered  to  be 
the  only  foreigner  who  had  erer  shone  in  the  fisU. 
and  acknowledged  even  at  Melton  to  be  a  crack  lidtf. 

His  English  predilectioBs  are  aaid  to  have  gives 
umbrage  to  the  emperoi^,  and  were  oanied  so  tv. 
that,  on  returning  to  St.  Petearabufg,  for  thepaipoer 
of  being  surrounded  by  English  people,  he  ymlA 
take  up  his  abode  at  an  English  boarding-hoase. 
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though  the  eetabiiBhiiMiitB  of  that  description  are 
of  rwy  BOGondaiT  order  in  that  city.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  parties,  and  of  public  opinion 
in  En^and,  rendered  his  services,  however,  too 
valuable  to  be  dispensed  with  by  his  sovereign. 

Matnteewics,  like  Poxao  di  Bozgo,  was  one  of 
those  men  who,  with  a  profound  disgust  forBussia, 
remained  voluntarily  more  ignorant  of  its  internal 
condition,  than  if  employed  by  another  court ;  but 
who,  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  station 
which  were  to  be  enjoyed  out  of  it,  consented  to 
serve  its  cabinet,  and  who  on  account  of  their 
political  ability  and  personal  popularity-*«nd  con- 
sidmng  how  apt  the  public  is  to  be  influenced  in 
its  judgment  of  a  distant  state  by  the  individuals 
representing  it — ^were  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  civilisation  who  could  possibly 
have  been  employed.  So  much  so,  that  even  the 
author  of  these  volumes  surprises  himself  yielding 
to  a  feeling  of  involuntary  r^ret,  at  their  removal 
from  a  scene  in  which  they  were  playing  a  part  so 
pernicious. 

Diplomacy  has  been  chamcteriaed  as  at  best  the  art 
of  deceiving  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  your 
own ;  but  it  is  apt  to  resblve  itself  into  the  converse, 
of  deceiving  your  own  country  for  the  benefit  of 
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others.     Its  Talue,  under  aay  dreomstaiiees,  to  s 
powerful  goYemmeat,  may  be  oonrnden^d  as  more 
than  questionable.    Our  naval  officers  have  notori* 
onsly  proved  more  suocessfiil  in  their  negoeiatioiui 
than  the  most  skilful  of  our  professioDal  diplo- 
matiats.  The  labours  of  the  htter, /vrfien  employed 
on  secreA  miasionsy  with  diacrationary  powers,  by 
eonatitutaonal  govemrnentfly  seem,  after  fiulure  in 
the  viaionaiy  attempt   at  over-reaching  fonigs 
cabinets,  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  myatificatioii 
of  the  pubUc  at  home. 

Hence  the  governments  of  France  and  England 
have  usually  fiired  the  worse  in  their  disputes  with 
the  United  States,  which  are  often  represented 
abroad  by  men  of  notorious  inexperience  or  inea^ 
pacity.  This  arises  from  the  bet,  that  on  every 
important  question,,  the  American  diplomatists 
become  virtually  mere  dele^tes,  to  the  diaeretioD  of 
whom  nothing  is  left  by  the  exigencies  of  pabiir 
opinion  at  home.  We  have  witnessed  both  French 
and  English  ministries  with  might  and  right  alike 
upon  their  side,  give  way  before  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  position,  abandoning  tdie  national  interests  confi- 
ded to  them,  because  their  maintenance  mi^t  have 
endangered  the  stability  of  their  tenure  of  office,  or 
the  reputation  of  the  diplomatists  who  served  them ; 
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war,  howeyer  inevitable,  being  to  a  man  of  that 
profession,  what  the  death  of  the  patient  is  to  the 
doctor, — an  assumed  reflection  on  bis  skill.  No 
doabt  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  art 
of  the  diplomatist  will  become  as  obsolete  as  that 
^f  the  astrologer ;  when,  confident  in  the  national 
power,  and  deeirons  only  of  impartial  justice,  our 
i^ole  interooorae  with  foreign  governments  will  be 
matter  of  publicity.  In  as  feu*,  however,  as  excep- 
tions may  be  admitted  to  the  general  inutility 
of  diplomacy,  they  apply  unquestionably  to  its 
agwicy  when  employed  by  a  cabinet  like  the  Rus- 
sian, and  in  some  degree  to  the  intercourse  of  a 
constxtntional  government  with  a  despotism  as 
absolute  as  that  of  Russia.  The  Rui^sian  empire 
looms  gigantically  in  the  distance,  and  intimidating 
the  feeble,  increases  its  dominion,  influence,  and 
power  by  the  poweritis  supposed  to  possess.  Its  diplo- 
macy is  the  mouth-piece  by  which  this  intimidation 
is  conveyed, — ^the  acccHnpanying  agency  of  corrup- 
tion put  into  operation.  It  is  by  means  of  her 
indefiitigable  diplomatists  that  the  opinion  of 
Western  Europe  has  during  so  many  years  been 
kept  quiescent ;  for,  if  the  Gabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  in  this  respect  shown  as  much  apathy  as  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  leaving  things  to  taketheir  natural 
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oonne^  ilie  popvkr  voioe  in  Enuee  aad  Engbnd 
would  loiig  allien  haye  eatted  oigoitly  for  dot 
politioai  eruoade  lAieh  puUio  ojMidoD  in  tUs 
oountiiy  haeiong  sumo  oommraoed  agMoiBiliMgn 
alarery. 

With  nspoot  to  our  own  relations  wilha  ph 
yemment,  wlufih,  in  the  reign  of  the  praMxt 
empeioKi  may  be  oonsidered  as  essentiallj  pemnil, 
it  is  obyious  that  any  impression  produced  upon 
the  sovereign  as  individualt  aoquires  an  import- 
anoe  which  it  eenU  under  no  other  eiseomstsaeeB 
possess,  and  may  henee  be  supposed  to  oSv  unoraal 
-chanoes  of  sneoeBs  to  a  diplomatist. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  hew  giml 
in  eyeEy-dttf  life,  men  of  the  moii 
oapaeity  make^  between  those  with  whom 
tii^.tiansaot.  business  or  whom  they  seleet  fo 
oon^anionship;  aad  how  seldom  in  anything  tSed^ 
ing  Uieir  interesls  they  allow  themselyeB  in  tbe 
fonner  ease  to  be  influaneed  by  their  predileetioD  in 
the  latter,  whilst,  on  the  oither  hand,  thme  is  mm 
danger  of  the  diplomsAisthwige^oledbytheeofe* 
reign,  than  the  soyeceign  by  the  diplomatist.   Tkii 

was  eyidenced  m  the  case  of  Lord  Duihsm.    H« 
was  euHNised  to  be  sent  oyer  bristling  with  pnjeto 

agmnst  the  Bussian  cabinet,  aad  bearing  with  In 
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the  option  of  peaoe  or  war.    He  found  an  officer  in 
ample  nniform    in  his  apartments,  who  stepped 
forward  to  introdiiee  himself  and  give  him  welcome. 
It  was  the  Emperor  Nichohs,  who  continued  to 
tresit  the  plenipotentiary  with  a  mingled  urbanity 
and  deference  which  was  so  flattering  to  his  yanity 
that  he  soon  sank  from  the  proud  position  of  a 
dreaded  mediator,  into  that  of  a  thorough-going 
partisan  of  the  soyereign  he  had  come  to  admonish. 
The  emperor  ordered  reviews,  and  placed  steamers 
and  men-of-war  at  his  disposal,  and  on  his  first  de- 
mand, caused  all  the  claims  of  all  British  subjects, 
which  had  been  vainly  advocated  during  yeus  by 
the  British  legation,  to  be  forthwith  adjusted  and 
discharged.    By  this  means  Lord  Durham  was  so 
completely  gained  over   and  disarmed,  that  he 
desisted  in  the  intereession  he  had  come  to  make  in 
CsTour  of  Poland,  and  in  many  other  demands,  which 
the  fears  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  would  at  that 
period  have  conceded  to  a  more  eneigetic  mediator. 
The  satisfaction  felt  by  the  British  residents  at 
the  prompt,  unexpected,  and  unprecedented  settle^ 
meats  of  their  pecuniary  churns,    by    rendering 
Lord  Durham  popular,  not  only  saved  his  conduct 
from  obloquy,  but  has  caused  that  of  subsequent 
l^^ations  to  be  most  unfavourably  contrasted  with 
it. 
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Having  no  point  to  cany,  the  emperor  has  shice 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  redamationfi  in  fstonr  oC 
the  clttiros  of  British  snbjecte,  as  undoubtedly  he 
will  continue  to  do  till  such  time  as  an  envoy  » 
found  obtuse  or  weak  enough  to  barter,  ss  Lord 
Durham,  the  interest  of  the  country  at  iaige»  for 
that  g!  a  few  individuals. 

The  foreign  diplomatists  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersbtti^gf  and  the  Russians  themselres,  were, 
however,  far  from  entertaining  as  exalted  an  idea 
of  Lord  Durham  as  the  English  residents,  who 
had  profited  by  his  exertions;  andit  wasaeommoD 
observation  amongst  them,  that  he  had  been  oat- 
witted  by  the  emperor. 

Prince  Menchiko^  the  minister  of  marine,  who, 
whether  through  design  or  imprudence,  oocastooany 
violates  all  the  rules  of  military  etiquette,  to  mik« 
confidential  observations  on  the  quarter-deck,  wv 
heard  to  say  directly  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
Durham,  that  he  had  come  strutting  like  a  toikey* 
cock,  and  gone  away  like  a  plucked  goose.  The 
occasion  of  this  remark  was  particniariy  hrnniBsting 
to  the  English  ragineer,  in  whose  presence  it  was 
made,  to  the  officers  of  the  Bussian  steamer  wfaioh 
had  conrey ed  the  English  envoy  to  Stettin.  It  >> 
customary  for  princes,  ambasBad<»*8,  andsuch  peisoa* 
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ages  as  receiyeihismark  of  favour,  to  give  presenU  to 
the  officers  and  crew;  now  those  distributed  by  Lord 
Durham  were  very  much  below  the  average  value 
of  gifts  ordinarily  made  by  illustrious  travellers. 

The  minister  of  marine,  boarding  the  steamer  on 
its  retnni,  enijuired  what  donation  had  been  made ; 
such  inquisitiveness,  however  unworthy  of  his 
station  it  may  appear,  being  in  Russia  habitual  to 
personages  of  a  rank  &r  more  exalted  than  his 
own. 

On  examining  them,  with  many  expressions  of 
disgust  at  the  Englishman's  meanness,  hereproached 
the  officers  with  accepting  a  gift  so  beggarly,  and 
reeomme)ided  them  to  throw  the  present  into  the 
water,  a  suggestion  which  was  promptly  complied 
with.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Durham,  a  convert  to  the 
fitness  of  Russian  institutions,  was  on  his  way  to 
England,  where  he  spoke  shortly  afterwards  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  of  tiiat  much  maligned 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

After  the  mission  of  Lord  Duriuun,  it  became 
naturally  difficult  for  his  successors,  whom  the  em- 
peror had  no  good  reason  for  delighting  to  honour, 
to  satisfy  the  English  residents,  whose  claims  and 
disputes  with  the.  authorities  were  again  subject  to 
the  same  chicanery  and  interminable  formalities  as 
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before ;— and  henoe,  ae  it  hfts  been  said,  oomparisonB 
unjust  and  detrimental  to  the  popalarity  of  eubse- 
quent  diplomatiets  ha>Te  been  eonatantly  made  by  the 
oommercial  body,  whieh  oonetitutee  nmety-nine 
hundfodths  of  the  British  residents  or  Tisitois  in 
Russia.  AUowanee  made  for  this  disadvantage,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  Qraat  Britain,  both  as  regards 
attention  to  the  interests  of  its  sobjeets,  and  the 
respect  he  inspired,  has  nerer  been  more  oreditaUy 
represented  than  by  the  Marquis  of  Qlanriearde. 

Great  Britian  and  France,  indeed,  are  the  only 
two  European  oountries  whose  legationsmay  be  con- 
sidered as  able  to  afford  the  remotest  protection  to 
the  persons  or  interests  of  their  respectiTe  subjects. 
The  protection  which  our  arrangements  with  the 
Russian  cabinet  affords  to  British  subjects,  in  their 
persons  and  interests,  is,  howerer,  £ur  from  being 
sufficient  or  complete,  and  calls  loudly  for  inter* 
ference  for  its  increase,  both  because  the  Russian 
govemment,  if  pressed  upon  the  matter,  would 
probably  concede  the  point,  and  because  those  who 
suffer  from  its  insufficiency  are  not  individuals  re* 
siding  in  or  visiting  the  Russian  empire  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  or  caprice,  but  in  the  utilitarian  pur- 
suit of  commerce;  being  moreover,  as  often  the  case 
with  our  English  seamen,  forced  visitants,  of  the 
Russian  shores. 
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In  our  ordinary  intercoorse  with  foreign  states, 
we  recognise  their  criminal  law  as  affecting  Eng- 
lishmen whilst  in  their  dominions,  subject  onlj  to 
the  supervision  of  our  consular  authorities,  to 
ensure  regularity  of  procedure.  But  notorious 
partiality  or  venality  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  has  led  either  to  specific  stipulations  or 
to  practical  interference  in  such  cases.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  Portugal  and  in  China,  if  the 
author^s  recollections  serve  him  right. 

Now,  the  unanimous  evidence  of  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  goes  to  prove  the  utter  and  scan- 
dalous perversion  of  justice  in  Russia  in  every  de- 
partment, from  that  of  the  police,  which  is  entrusted 
with  more  than  the  summary  power  of  our  ma^s- 
tracy,  up  to  the  highest  tribunals.  The  criminal 
courts  are  so  disgracefidly  venal  and  corrupt  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  the  condemnation 
to  capital  punishment  of  a  wholly  innocent  indivi- 
dual, as  may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  cripple 
given  at  page  82  of  this  volume.  There  is  no  judge 
whom  popular  report  does  not  consider  to  be  bought 
for  a  ten  or  even  a  five-pound  note,  in  the  absence 
of  a  counter  bribe ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
chenovniks  (government  officers)  may  be  found  to 
fme9T  to  anything  for  the  value  oft  h  ree  shillings. 
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Now,  all  a  oonmil  is  empowered  to  do,  is  to  eee 
that  no  irregularity  takes  place  in  the  trial  He 
cannot,  however  convinced  of  the  het^  say  to  the 
judge,  yon  are  bribed,  and  your  witnesses  are  all 
notoriously  foiswom.  By  the  evidence  of  half-a- 
dozen  individuals  holding  the  rank  of  commisffioned 
officers,  and  by  the  decree  of  one  of  the  highest 
judicial  dignitaries,  the  most  palpable  iniquity  wxj 
thus  be  committed,  and  an  Englishman  c^itally 
punished  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
famd.  It  is  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  an  Eng^ 
sailor  was  knouted  at  Biga  and  condemned  to 
Siberia  for  the  alleged  murder  of  a  pilot.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  fiiat  he  was  not  guihT, 
but  simply  that  his  condemnation  afforded  no  pioof 
of  his  being  so.  English  sailors  at  Kga  and  at 
Oronstadt  are  often  seen  forced  by  the  mjUtanr 
poUce,  with  cane  in  hand,  to  sweep  the  streets 
in  company  with  the  lowest  criminals,  beeaose 
found  drunk  in  the  streets.  Now  lei  any  Eln^idi 
residents,  who  having  abandoned  all  mercantile 
connection  with  Russia,  dare  give  evidence,  be 
examined,  and  see  whether  they  have  not  known 
numerous  instances  wherein  the  saOors  have  been 
seized  by  tlie  police  when  perfectly  sober,  to  paj 
off  some  grudge  to  the  captain,  or  to  extot  a 
few  copecks  from  themselves. 
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Until  some  special  court  be  establiahed  in  the 
sea-ports,  in  which  the  resident  merchants  or  the 
coBsalar  authorities  have  a  Voice,  the  interference 
of  the  latter  must  always  be  inc(»nplete ;  for,  unless 
in  the  exercise  of  a  direct  right,  in  most  cases  it 
can  only  be  made  by  reflection  on  the  integrity  of 
the  authorities;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  if  a  consul  render  himself  too  obnoidous  to  the 
government  in  whose  dominions  he  is  established, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  expulsion,  thereby  debarring 
himself  from  such  future  limited  interference  as  he 
might  have  been  permitted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subjects  of  his  native  flag. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britwi,  both  diplomatic  and  consular,  is 
far  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  those  of  France ; 
constituting  a  difierence  which  the  French  public 
would  have  every  right  to  resent,  and  which  may 
be  defined  as  follows  :  An  Englishman,  though 
subject  to  much  extortion  and  annoyance,  is  habi- 
tually treated  more  favourably  than  any  other 
foreigner ;  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
posed to  pointed  insult  and  ill  treatment  whenever 
he  comes  into  collision  with  the  government 
officials.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  two  in- 
stances   where    Frenchmen    have    been  brought 
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befoPd  tke  emperor's  tide-deHAmp,  Eakodikme, 
civil  police  master  of  St.  Peteialmi^ ;  is  both  of 
wfatch,  that  <imotioiittiy,  on  leuniiig  their  coon- 
try,  ooiidemiied  them  ^hoat  a  hearing ;  obser- 
ving in  the  one  caee,-^^  Ah !  a  Frenehmsii,'* 
and  epitting  on  the  ground  to  mark  his  contempt ; 
in  the  dlier,  addrecsing  hie  victim,  **  Voes 
^8  franfab,  eoqmn,  et  marche  !^  *'  Yon  are  a 
Frenchman,  a  rascal,  be  off  with  yon !""  It 
is  trae  that  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  en  En- 
glishman, is  ordinarily  exraipt  from  exile  to 
Siberia,  from  forcible  enlistment,  and  from  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punidmient,  though  at  all 
times  liable  to  sadden  expulsion  from  die  empire. 
But,  unhappily,  the  subjects  of  other  European 
states  enjoy  no  sudi  imtxnmity ;  and  the  Prassian 
cabinet  in  particular,  whidi  has  so  frequentlv 
duped  the  press  of  France  and  England  by  its  pr^ 
tensions  to  UbM«l»m,  has  dneHy  abadooed,  awl 
still  daily  abandons,  its  ewn  eit4i^iB  to  the  tfuder 
mercies  of  the  Russian  authorities. 

It  will  readily  be  undemtood,  that  die  aiiifiaal 
boundaries  of  continental  M;ates,  when  not  mariced  br 

rivers  or  mountain  ehaina,  or  strong  distinctioas  of 
habit  and  language,  whidi  in  flact  neiver  exist  without 
the  fir8t-named'adjttn<^,  become,  with  whatever  9f- 
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Teritj  nuuntoiiied,  impotent,  perannently  to  divide 
the  populations  living  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary 
line,  which  only  treaties  have  dafined.  The  in- 
habitants of  one  village  will  resort  to  another  within 
stone^s  throw,  though  onemay  be  situated  within  the 
Prussian  or  Austrian,  the  other  in  the  Bussian 
territory ;  and,  without  tiie  employment  of  vast 
armies,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  peasant, 
in  his  neighbourly  pursuits^  from  overstepping 
the  limits  of  his  field,  beoacuse  it  happens  to  be  the 
boundary  of  an  empire. 

Hence,  excepting  locally  and  temporarily,  it  has 
never  been  attempted,  even  by  the  most  despotic 
governments,  and  especially  on  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  the  inhabitants  all 
speaking  a  common  language,  have  so  long  carried 
on  comparatively  unrestricted  intercourse  with  their 
immediate  neighbours,  that  it  may  be  considered 
now  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  it. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  his  violent  efforts  to 
suppress  Bmuggling,*-«whieh,  by  the  way,  has  since 
considerably  increasedy'^^isBued  an  order  that  all 
Prussians  found  on  his  territory  should  be  sent  to 
Siberia ;  and  some  hundreds  have  already  been  des- 
patched thititer,  without  remonstrance  from  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin,  as  the  author  has  some  reason  to 
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believe ;  but  at  least,  as  the  event  proTes,  whboot 
effectual  remonstra&ce. 

It  will  excite  no  surprise  after  tiiis  abandoD- 
ment  of  its  own  people,  that  Prussia,  bj  rraieval 
of  the  cartel,  should  play  the  jackal  to  Niehoias. 
It  undertakes  by  this  treaty  to  restore  all  fngitive^ 
from  their  prison-house  in  the  Buesian  domin- 
ions ;  and  though  professing  to  exempt  from  thi^ 
measure  political  offenders,  this  clause  merely  en- 
tails on  the  Russian  authorities  the  formality  of 
claiming  them  as  civil  criminals,  which  the  lav 
itself  enables  them  to  do,  as  it  would  even  in 
Prussia,  since  every  individual  leaving  the  oonntiT 
without  the  permission  of  the  authorities  attested 
on  his  passport  by  their  visa^  becomes  on  that 
very  account  liable  to  criminal  persecution. 

The  great  want  of  deference  shown,  sinee  the 
revolution  of  1830,  to  France,  which  has  no  com- 
plicity of  political  interest  like  Austria  and  Prussia, 
with  the  Russian  cabinet,  is  owing  partly  to  the  per- 
sonal antipathy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  partly  to  the  undignified  solicitude  with 
which  that  sovereign  has  attempted  to  deprecate  the 
angry  feeling  of  the  autocrat.  Louis  Philippe,  by 
returning  during  years,  like  Bemadotte,  with  hu- 
mility and  respect,  the  contumely  of  the  Tsar,  may 
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have  hoped,  like  Bemadotte,  eyentnally  to  mollify 
his  wrath;  but  whatever  motive  prompted  him, 
whether  want  of  spirit,  or  whether  the  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  even  in  a  manner  the  most  nn- 
grateful,  his  private  feelings  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
great  end, — still  he  would,  probably,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  firmer  tone,  long  since  have  forced  Nicholas 
to  display  that  courtesy  into  which  events  are 
gradually  forcing  him  to  unbend ;  instead  of  com- 
promising, as  the  king  of  the  French  has  done, 
during  sixteen  years,  the  dignity  of  France,  and 
the  interests  of  its  subjects,  to  effect  that  object. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  existing,  to  whom  the 
civilised  world  is  more  indebted  than  to  Louis 
Philippe ;  and  there  is  no  living  individual  whose 
life  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity. 

Undoubtedly  the  peace  of  Europe  was  long 
chiefly  maintained  through  his  firmness,  modera- 
tion, and  consummate  wisdom.  During  subsequent 
years,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted,  that  his  death 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  its  violation ;  whilst, 
perhaps,  it  yet  depends,  and  may  still  for  some 
years  to  come,  hinge  on  the  duration  of  a  life  which 
thus  becomes  unprecedentedly  precious. 

To  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
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in  Fnmoe,  innomerftble  edgns  conjiMii  to  presage 
that  the  period  i»  surely,  if  slowly  approaehii^, 
when  its  people  will  feel  their  interests  so  idontified 
with  those  of  QraKi  Britsin,  as  to  render  any 
collision  impossible  between  two  eoimtriee,  whose 
strife  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  ealamitiea  which 
could  afflict  the  hnman  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  national  feeling  may  ha^e  dready  pro- 
gressed so  far  towards  this  pwit,  that  the  moderate 
and  enlightened  party  which  has  gathered  around 
him,  will  suffice,  like  an  experiMicad  erew,  even  if 
the  pilot  were  lost,  to  guide  into  the  desired  hav^ 
the  vessel,  whidi,  wilhosit  disparagement  to  his  ex- 
ertions, it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  have 
aided  him  in  navigating  through  the  storm.  This 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  to  the  beneficial  action  both  of  his 
conduct  and  of  tiiat  of  his  party,  the  author  may 
the  more  readily  render,  becMise  without  predileo* 
tion  for  the  private  character  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  without  sympathy  for  the  motives  of  those 
who  have  seconded  his  efforts. 

It  is  rendered,  judging  both  as  public  men  should 
be  judged,  by  their  aotions,  whidi  alone  have  any 
practical  results  for  the  public ;  whilst  their  mo- 
tives and  inspirations,  which,  however  apparent. 
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must  always  be  subject  to  some  doubts  can  only  be 
taken  into  account  in  our  eetimation  of  their  pri- 
vate chaiacter. 

A  few  years  back,  the  republican  party  omtained, 
and  probably  ibe  opposition — ^I  mean  that  portion 
of  the  nation  adverse  to  esistiog  institutions,  not 
the  parliamentaiy  o{^Kisition — etiU  comprises  in  its 
misguided  ranks,  the  vast  majority  of  those  ani- 
mated by  the  most  noble  and  s:enerou8  impulses 
which  move  mankind  to  action. 

The  party  now  in  the  ascendancy,  and  virtually 
governing  France,  is  not  perh^  unjustly  re- 
proached by  its  adversaries,  with  being  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  trade»  in  its  narrowest  accep- 
tation* But  at  the  same  time  that  this  party 
is  solely  guided  by  its  selfish  interests,  it  is  en- 
lightened enough  to  discern  the  true  direction  in 
which  they  lie,  which  happily  chances  to  be  that 
most  conducive  to  the  peace  and  civilisation  of 
the  world. 

Its  adversaries,  aa  a  body,  are  still  in  knowledge 
far  behind  the  moderate  party  of  France,  and  the 
average  public  of  this  country ;  whilst  the  warmth 
of  national  temperament,  and  the  consequent  vi- 
vacity of  prejudice,  would  render  necessary  a  far 
laij^r  amount  of  knowledge,  to  prevent  them  from 
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abusing  the  possesaion  of  power,  by  entering  on 
the  course  most  detrimental  to  the  eyentnal  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  their  own  and  neighbouring 
countries. 

This  enlightenment,  requisite  to  discern  the 
true  path  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  which 
it  has  in  view,  makes  daily  progress  in  this  part?, 
and  consequently  daily  conrerts  from  that  passi<tt 
for  war,  hostility  to  England,  and  tendoicj  (b? 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished)  towanb 
the  adoption  of  extreme  and  unsafe  theories,  iustesd 
of  tried  and  practical  refoims. 

When  its  views  shall  therefore  have  sufficiently 
ft  expanded,  there  wiU  be  more  to  be  expected  fro«i 
this  portion  of  the  nation  than  from  that  ^^dinow 
steers  the  right  course,  guided  by  its  cleu^sigfated- 
nesB,  but  impelled  only  by  that  narrow  selfishness, 
which,  whilst  France  had  still  slaves  in  its  domin- 
ions, allowed  it  to  haggle  for  a  few  thousand  poonds 
proposed  for  their  relief^  and  to  become  with  open 
eyes  the  accomplice  of  those  who,  blinded  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  national  prejudice,  afford  fiMalities 
to  the  slave-holder  only  in  pursuance  of  their  hos- 
tility to  England.  However  much  more  of  eventoii 
promise  there  may  therefore  be  in  that  portion  of 
the  French  people  which,  in  as  &r  as  represented 
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in  the  chambers,  is  designated  as  ^Meft''  and 
"  extreme  left,''  its  exclusion  since  the  revolution 
of  July,  from  power,  has  undoubtedly  hitherto  been 
a  blessing  both  to  France  and  Europe ;  and  what- 
ever diyersity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
precise  share  which  Louis  Philippe's  genius  may 
have  had  in  conducing  to  this  result,  there  is  none 
as  to  the  ta/ct  that  it  has  been  very  large ;  and  he 
is  hence  entitled  to  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  his 
country,  but  of  Europe  at  great.  If  its  misappli- 
cation to  (rodoy,  the  intriguing  traitor,  had  not 
brought  the  title  into  discredit,  he  might  justly 
have  been  honoured  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  an 
age  which  values  pacific  triumphs  above  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  sword ;  and  what- 
ever the  future  bring  forth,  at  least  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  reign  which  have  elapsed,  will  suffice 
to  ensure  him  the  renown  in  history  of  the  most 
skilful  and  enlightened  sovereign  who  has  ever 
ruled  over  any  realm.  The  author,  in  making  the 
observation,  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  flattery, 
when  adding  (together  with  a  few  following  obser- 
vations) his  belief,  which  no  accompanying  praise 
would  qualify  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  of  the  Tu- 
illeries,  that  the  King  of  the  French,  as  the  late 
Lady  Newburgh  contended,  is  the  son  and  change- 
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ling  of  the  Italian  julor  and  executioner,  Ghiftppini. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  her  ladyship  was  born 
in  the  same  small  town  in  the  Apennines  where  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  nerer  borne  any 
but  female  children,  was  confined.  The  jailor  quitted 
his  occupation  to  bring  his  presumed  daughter  up  in 
affluence.  She  grew  up  fair,  and  bearing  a  stnking 
likeness  to  the  Bourbons.  Louis  PhQippe  is  dark,  and 
in  mind,  person,  and  character,  the  very  antipodes 
of  that  incapable  and  ill-&ted  race.  In  dispositioii 
he  has  shown,  if  not  avarice,  an  insatiable  avidity 
of  gain,  which  is  doubly  inexcusable  in  the  wealthi- 
est individual  in  the  world,  and  as  ^idangering  by 
its  pertinacity  the  whole  political  fabric  which  he 
has  so  Successfully  and  laboriously  upreared.  The 
private  wealth  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  estimated 
by  one  of  the  great  capitalists  of  Europe,  throws  iar 
into  the  shade  the  fortunes  of  the  Arkwrights  and 
the  Rothschilds.  Yet  for  the  appanage  of  his  sons, 
a  paltry  consideration  to  one  of  his  means,  he  is 
constantly  at  issue  with  his  ministry,  endaBge^ 
ing  the  stability  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  work  of 
years. 

In  reviewing  the  past  conduct  of  this  sorere^ 
with  reference  to  the  potentates  of  Eastern  Borope, 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed  va^ 
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not  be  forgotten ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that    hia  first  doty  he  owed  to  France,    which* 
though  powerful  enough  to  have  defied,   if  not  to 
have    mastered   its   continental   neighbours,    was 
still    80  difficult  to   preserve*  against    internecine 
dangers,  and  to  defend  against  itself.     War  would 
in  every  human  probability  have  led  to  the  triumph 
of  a  dangerous  party  in  the  state,  to  anarchy  and 
to  miUtary  despotism.     To  preserve  France  from 
these  evils,  he  aeted  rather  the  part  of  a  wise  than 
of  a  generous  man,  whilst,  besides,  the  part  he  was 
acting  was  not  that  of  the  man,  but  of  the  po- 
litician. 

To  secure  the  peace  of  France,  he  sacrificed  all 
those  who  had  a  right  to  look  to  her  for  succour 
or  protection,  condescending  even  to  take  many 
humiliating  steps  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  to- 
wards the  pacific  policy  of  his  cabinet,  the  for- 
bearance of  those  oppressing  them. 

However  inglorious  such  a  part  may  appear 
when  recorded,  it  is  probably  nevertheless  true, 
that  he  thus  pursued  and  accomplished  all  that  was 
practical,  and  that  any  other  course,  without  fi- 
nally benefitting  those  whom  he  abandoned,  would 
have  compromised  the  liberties  and  well-being  of  the 
country  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  rule.     If 
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painful  and  degrading  sacrifices  were  necessary  to 
propitiate  the  great  continental  powers,  they  were 
resolutely  made  in  all  their  humiliation.  The  expul- 
sion of  Lelewel  from  France,  and  of  the  Polish  exiles 
who  had  taken  part  "in  the  expeditions  of  Zalivski 
and  Konarski,  are  but  slight  illustrations  of  the 
length  to  which  his  cabinet  went,  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  its  pacific  intentions,  beside  that 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  French  police  was  in 
regular  correspondence  with  the  police  of  Prussia 
and  of  Bossia ;  betraying  to  both  the  movements 
of  the  refugees,  as  was  too  ostentatiously  evi- 
denced to  some  of  them  by  the  police  authorities 
of  those  countries  on  their  arrest,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  proved  to  others  on  their  retnni, 
from  the  very  mouth  of  Gisquet,  the  police  prefect, 
when  giving  them  the  order  to  quit  the  French 
territory,  to  seek  the  refuge  which  other  constitu- 
tional countries  afforded.  These,  and  other  stains 
in  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  may  be  excused  in 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  or  in  &vour  of  the  success  with  which 
he  has  attained  a  great  object,  which  it  was  par- 
donable that  he  should  pursue  with  extreme,  or 
perhaps  even  with  unscrupulous  solicitude. 

But  times  have  since  changed,  without  yet  show- 
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ing  that  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the   King  of 
the  French  which  sixteen  years  of  success  would 
safely  have  allowed.     France  reposes  now  no  longer 
on  a  volcano.     The  republican  party  has  dwindled 
into  comparatire  insignificance,  unless  it  be  recalled 
to  life  and  vigour  by  the  want  of  elasticity,  or  con- 
tractive tendency  of  that  policy,  and  by  the  reaction 
which  it  may  occasion.     The  great  majority  even  in 
those  opposed  to  his  government  and  inimical  to  his 
dynasty,  are  disposed  to  admit  both  with  certain 
modifications  in  the  existing  order  of  things.      The 
general  feeing  of  the  country  has  grown  decidedly 
constitutional,  and  may  continue  so,  provided  it  be 
shown  that  the  present  state  of  government  contains 
a  safety-valve  which  may  allow  a  gradual  and  pacific 
expansion  to  the  dilating  exigences  of  the  public 
mind.     France  is  now  menaced  by  a  danger  diame- 
trically opposed  to  that  which  threatened  it  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  present  reign.    Thus  far  Louis 
Philippe  has  prevented  retrogression,  and  ensured 
stability  ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  a  people  like  the 
French  to  be  stable,  if  at  the  same  time  stationary 
in  an  age  when  all  things  tend  to  progression ;  and  if 
his  powerful  hand,  which  hitherto  has  so  skilfully 
guided  the  engine  of  the  state,  be  allowed  to  press 
so  heavily  on  that  safety-valve,  the  very  strength 
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and  energy  which  before  were  eonducive  to  seeurity, 
may,  on  the  contruy,  now  oeeasiim  the  ezploaoD. 

France,  though  saved  from  itself  by  having  ft 
king  who  not  only  reigned  bat  governed,  is  now 
thereby  impeded  in  its  progrees;  and  unless  he 
govern  in  a  much  more  liberal  ^irit,  bothaBr^ards 
reform  at  home  and  his  relations  with  foreign 
states  abroad,  the  country  will  probably,  as  Thiers 
has  recently  expreesed,  grow  dangeionaly  impatient 
of  sach  tutelage. 

There  is  no  longer  now  in  prospectiTe,  anarchy 
at  home  as  the  oonsequenoe  of  dissent  with  neigh- 
bouring potentates;  and  the  chirf  dangers  which 
menace  the  popularity  of  Louis  Philippe  whilst  he 
lives,  and  the  stability  of  his  dynasty  after  him,  exist 
only  in  his  complicity,  or  presumed  connivance 
with  those  despotic  states  to  which  necessity  onee 
made  him  so  subservient.  The  propagaodism  of 
constitutional  governments  and  representative 
institutions,  on  the  ccmtrary,  would  not  only 
avert  the  dangers  to  which  the  struggles  of  the 
victims  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  may 
continually  give  rise,  but  identify  the  reigning 
family  with  a  mode  of  government  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  limes,  that  even- 
tually it  cannot  Cail  of  universal  extension. 
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Louis  Philippe,  of  all  men,  has  shown  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the  pros- 
perity of  France,  and  to  the  security  of  his  throne, 
from  a  cordial  aoid  permanent  good  understanding 
betwixt  the  country  he  governs  and  Great  Britain. 
Now,  in  the  whole  cycle  of  political  questions,  there 
is  perhaps  only  one  on  which  the  sympathies  of 
the  French  and  English  people  might  be  made  to 
harmonise  without  giving  rise  to  jealousies;  and 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  emulation  inspired  by 
co-operation  in  such  a  cause  would  promptly  effect 
that  cordial  fraternisation  which  otherwise  must  be 
the  work  of  years,  with  all  intervening  chances  of 
interruption. 

That  neutral  ground  on  which  the  two  nations 
may  meet  to  inhume  all  lingering  heart-burnings 
or  animosities,  is  the  question  of  intervention  in 
favour  of  Poland,  to  procure  for  its  wretched  inha- 
bitants those  constitutional  immunities  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  treaties,  of  which  the  three  powers 
have  been  the  shameless  violators ;  and  of  whose 
infringement,  France  and  England,  pledged  to  their 
maintenance,  the  apathetic  witnesses. 

It  mu0t  be  remembered  that  the  Polish  question 
differs  from  erery  other  in  this  smgular  feature, 
that,  though  it  may  in  general  be  regarded  with 
selfish  indifference  by  the  majority,  there  can  be 
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8aid  to  6X181  Imi  one  (^Niiion  upon  it  with  the  French 
and  Entail  public 

If  we  take  the  united  preea  and  repieienta^e 
UBemUieB  of  both  ooontries,  we  cannot  probably 
find  more  than  one  man,  (the  Marquis  of  L(m<loD- 
doiy,)  or  two  papers,  (the  PreM$e  and  the  Morning 
PofI,)  which,  in  1846,  dare  yentore  to  express 
thor  sympathy  with  the  oppreeaors  of  Poland. 

Now,  what  intelligent  Tory  can  lay  hiB  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  would  not  oonnderas 
an  advantage  to  his  party,  the  secesston  of  the 
noble  marquis  bom  its  ranks  !  The  Preue  is,  by 
the  avowal  of  those  connected  with  it,  pensioned  by 
Russia,  and  the  Homing  Post  reported  to  be  so ; 
a  rumour  which  the  author  camiot  credit,  believing 
as  he  does  the  Russian  diplomatic  agents  to  be  &r 
too  well  informed  to  imagine  that  the  Morning  Pf^ 
could  in  any  way  influence  the  public  opinion  ib 
favour  of  their  government,  unless  indeed  by 
writing  against  it.* 

*  The  hosUlity  of  both  Lord  Lo&dondeny  and  the  ifonit"^ 
PaH  to  the  Polish  ouiae,  is  not  quite  motiTelen. 

HislDiddiip,  ontheereoThiBd^trtiixeforSt.PBtsiriffif,*' 
tmbanador,  was  aaperaeded  in  hia  ^ypointment^  OQ  aeeooat  of 
the  atrong  feeling  excited  in  the  House  of  Commooiby  the  io^ 
cieet  avomd  on  his  part  of  sentimentB  towaids  the  Pde^  viii^ 
would  have  been  lepndiated^Yen  b  j  his  brother.  Lord  Owtkrea^- 
who  actnaUy  broosht  a  biU  into  an  Engiiah  Hoose  of  ConBMOis 
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As  regards  Louia  Philippe,  though  evidently  a 
man  to  whose  credit  as  a  statesman  it  must  be  re- 

to  make  libel  pnniihable  by  traoBportaii<m«  with  detth  as  the 
penalty  of  rettirn ;  and  who  publicly,  in  a  British  parliament, 
plumed  himself  on  waying  the  establishment  of  a  censorship, 
iHiieh  he  had  at  fint  intended. 

Tht  Morning  Po9i  has  raffident  reaioiui  for  identiiying  \t» 
opinions  with  those  of  the  noUe  marquis,  besides  that  of  turning 
an  honest  penny  by  the  tendency  of  its  political  convietioni,  as 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  receipt  from  itsadyertlBement 
office: 

THE  MORNING  POST. 
Oflc».  Wellington-itret,  Strand,  (oppoiite  the  Engliih  Opera-houie.) 

Ko.  of  AUt.      I        laMrtioDS.        I  Msich  S^tti,  IMii. 

Ill  lis. 

O.  Cortt. 

This  advertisement  refers  to  the  notice  of  a  ball  about  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poliah  exiles,  in  Willis's  room,  in 
the  first  week  of  June,  1846;  and  which  ^ypearsd  gntis  in  the 
columns  of  the  Timu,  Morning  ChronieU,  GloU,  Sun,  DaUy 
iVtftM,  Advortiar,  Morning  Htrald,  and  SUindard;  all  of 
which  papers  refused  to  deduct  a  guinea  firom  the  slender  fund 
destined  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  exile,  of  the  siek,  the  aged, 
and  the  itnnger. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry— who  has  thus  secured  one 
panegyrist  for  his  lucubrations— is,  or  was,  connected  by  the  ties 
of  proprietorship  with  the  Morning  Poat.  He  is,  indeed,  even 
suspected  of  contributing  to  its  columns,  where,  at  least,  he  must 
have  many  opportunities  of  confirming  that  species  of  knowledge 
with  which  they  are  ordinarily  replete,  derived  from  the  house- 
keeper's room,  the  butler*s  pantry,  or  from  direct  observations  in 
the  porter's  hall.  Now,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  that  identical  one-pound-one  came  to  the  share  of  the 
noble  marquis  as  proprietor? 
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corded  that  he  had  samfieed  his  peisonal  pred]le^ 
tions  to  his  policy,  (which  hitherto  has  beea  idflnti- 
eal  with  the  weal  of  the  state^)  it  is  evident  tht 
he  can  feel  none  towards  the  Emperor  Nidiohs, 
who  daring  yean  received  all  his  adTances  with 
coldness  and  contempt,  and  his  professions  of  asiity 
with  treaehery. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  king  of  the 
French  wrote  privately  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
as  follows: 

Letter  ffom  Louu  Philippe  to  Nichobu.^ 

Sire  and  Brother  (Monsieur  mon  frere), 

I  announce  to  your  Majesty  my  aooeason 
to  the  throne,  by  the  letter  which  General  Athilin 
will  present  yon  with  in  my  name ;  but  I  am  de- 
sirous at  the  same  time  of  speaking  open-heaitedlj 
to  your  majesty  on  the  consequences  of  the 
catastrophe  which  I  sought  so  earnestly  to  avert. 


•  L$ttr$  d$  Ixmu  PhiHpp€  d  Niecia$. 

Monaenr  mon  frire ! 

J'annonee  mon  av^nement  4  la  oouromie  i  T<i(iv 
MajesW,  par  la  laitie  que  le  gtfntfral  Aihalin  Ini  prftenten  cb 
mon  nom,  mais  j'ai  besoin  de  Ini  parler,  arec  one  entUre  ooafi- 
anccj  nur  I«  smtes  de  la  catastrophe,  que  j'anxais  tant  fooh 
prtTenir. 
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I  had  kng  seen  eaoae  to  regret  that  King  Charles 
and  his  government  were  not  following  a  coors? 
more  in  scootAeaiee  with  the  national  wiahes.  I 
was,  howoyer,  £ar  ficom  foreseeing  the  astounding 
ooeunrences  which  have  just  taken  [^ce«  I  had 
hoped  that  in  the  absence  of  that  good  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  of  oar  institutions, 
\i^oh  was  wanting,  that  a  little  prudence  and 
moderation  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  the 
late  govemmant  for  a  long  time  still  as  it  was 
conducted. 

Since  the  8th  of  August  1829,  the  composition 
of  the  new  ministry  had,  howeyer,  alarmed  me. 
I  saw  how  far  those  constituting  it  were  odious 
and  sui^ious  to  the  nation,  and  I  consequently 

II  y  avAit  longtemiNi  qod  Je  logiettaU  que  le  roi  Charles,  ei 
eon  gonYemment,  ne  sniviBsent  pas  one  marche  xnieux  cfJcol^, 
pour  r^ndzB  Ik  Tattente,  et  an  yoon  de  la  nation.  J'^tais  bien 
loin  ponrtant  de  pr^roir  les  prodigieax  ^Ttoemeng,  qui  yiennent 
de  ae  passer,  el  je  eioyMs  mdme  qa*k  d^nt  de  oette  allure 
firanche,  ei  laja^  dans  TeBprii  de  la  charte,  et  de  noe  institu- 
iions,  qn'U  tftait  impositble,  d'obtenir,  U  anrait  snffi  d'nn  pen 
de  pradenoe,  et  de  moderation  pour  que  ee  gouvemment  pAt 
aller  longtempe,  oomine  il  allaii.  Mais  depuis  le  8  Aoni  1829, 
la  aouTeUe  oompositioii  dn  noaTsaa  ministte  m'aTait  fort  alann^ 

Je  voyais  k  qnel  point,  eette  composition  tftait  odievse,  et 
inqMOte  k  la  nation,  et  je  partageais  rinqoi^tnde  g^n^nde,  sor  lea 
mftores  qve  noos  deviona  en  attendre. 
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shared  in  the  general  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  meaBores 
to  be  expected  from  snch  men. 

Neyerthelees,  the  popular  attachment  to  liv, 
and  the  love  of  order,  have  made  so  maeh  progress 
in  France,  that  resistance  to  the  late  ministiy 
woold  have  been  confined  to  parliamentary  op- 
position, if  in  its  insanity  that  ministry  hsd  not 
given  the  ffttal  signal  by  the  most  aadacions  Tiobr 
tion  of  the  charter,  and  by  the  abolition  of  ihwe 
guarantees  of  our  national  liberties  in  the  defence 
of  which  there  ia  no  Frenchman  who  would  not 
willingly  shed  his  blood. 

No  excesses  have  followed  this  fearfol  stnggK 
but  it  was  difficult  that  there  should  not  result 
from  it  some  conyulsions  in  our  social  condition ; 
and  the  same  exaltation  of  the  public  mind  which 
had  preserved  it  from  disorder,  tended  at  the  sune 

NAunoins,  rftttsehment  anx  loix,  I'tanoar  de  Vordxt,  out  &H 
de  teU  progifte  en  Fimoe,  qae  la  lewntsnce  an  minifMn  at 
serait  oeitainement  paa  aoriie  dea  Toiea  pailementaira^  n  ^l*"* 
aon  d^re  oe  miniaUre  Ini-mteie  n*eat  donnf  le  ftial  sgBilf 
par  la  plna  aodadeoae  violaiioa  de  la  ehaite,  ei  par  I'aiioiitite 
de  tontee  lea  goanntiea  de  notre  liberW  natiooale,  poor  leiqiBdlfli 
il  n'eat  gate,  de  ftinfaia,  qni  ne  aoit  prH  k  resw&t  bob  m»g- 
Aacnn  ezote  n'a  anlTi  eette  Intte  (enible. 

Maia  il  itait  diffieile,  qnll  n'en  rteiltai  pas  qndqoe  Ana- 
lement,  dana  notre  tftat  aodal,  et  oette  mtaie  exaltation  des  ttpi^ 
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time  to  ni^  it  to  the  trial  of  political  theories  which 
would  have  plunged  France,  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  Europe,  into  terrible  calamities. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  all  eyes 
turned  towards  myself. 

The  vanquished  party  itself  thought  me  ne- 
cessary to  its  safety.  I  was  perhaps  still  more  so 
to  the  conquerors,  that  their  victory  might  not 
degenerate.  Setting  on  one  side  many  personal 
considerations,  which  united  to  make  me  wish  to 
decline  it,  I  accepted  this  painful  task  because  I 
felt  that  the  slightest  hesitation  on  my  part  might 
compromise  the  future  bxe  of  France,  and  the 
peace  of  its  neighbours.  The  indecisive  title  of 
Lieutenant-General,    conferred  upon  me,   excited 


qui  les  avint  detonmA  de  tout  dAoidre,  les  poriait  en  mime 
temps  TezB  des  eiiaia  de  th^iie  poUtiqne  qui  annit  pr^dpit^  la 
Fnnoe,  et  peuirftre  rBurope  dans  de  terribles  calamity.  C'est 
danscette  Bitnation,  sire,  qae  tons  lea  yeox  ae  aont  toumis  yen 
mot.  Les  Yainciui  eox-mlmes  m'ont  era  A^cemaire  k  leva  aalut. 
Je  retail  encore  plus,  peui4tre  pour  qne  les  Tainqneais  ne  lais- 
aassent  pas  d^g^nerer  la  victoire.  J'ai  done  accepts  eette  tiche 
noble  et  penible^  et  j'ai  ieuU  tontes  les  considerations  perso- 
nelles  qui  se  reunissaient  pour  me  fiidre  d^sirer  d'en  etre  dispense, 
paroeque  j'ai  sent!  que  la  moindre  b^tation,  de  ma  part, 
ponrrait  compromettie  ravenlr  de  la  France,  et  le  r^pos  de  tous 
nos  Toisins.  Le  titre  de  lieutenant-gtfn^kal,  que  laiasait  tout  en 
question,  ekdtait  une  coni&anoe  dangerrase,  et  il  tidllait  se  hfiter, 
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&Uaci(HM  hopes ;  anditbeauneneoeBsaryioeiDeige 
from  a  provubndL  stote,  not  only  to  insfHie  the 
confidenoe  requudte,  bat  to  aaye  that  ehttter  so 
important  to  preserre,  which  the  late  empeior, 
your  aii^st  brother,  so  well  appreciated,  and 
which  would  hare  been  in  danger  of  perishing  if 
the  public  mind  had  not  been  q^eedily  satisfied  and 
re-assored. 

The  exalted  wisdom  and  extreme  pen^cacity  of 
your  majesty,  cannot  fail  to  perceiye,  that  to  atUia 
that  salutary  end,it  becomes  desirable  tkat<hereceot 
occurrences  in  Paris  should  be  considered  £rom  a 
right  point  of  view,  and  that  Europe,  doing  justice 
to  my  motives,  should  accord  to  my  goTenunent 
the  oQofidenoe  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Let  your 
majesty  bear  in  mind,  that  as  long  as  Charles  X. 

deaofftirde  I'^tat  piovkoin^  tani  posr iaipirsr  U  conSance  w- 
oonaire,  qse  poor  msawt  osUe  cfaarte,  d  praaeoae  k  eauerrar, 
doot  Soa  VmDpetwt,  fvtiv  aqguste  fir^  coiuiaiMKit  at  faies  I'iiB- 
porttnfle»  el  qui  anntit  4U  tete  oompiomiae*  si  ob  n'eot  prompt 
ment  afttiafiut»  et  iaBNir&  lea  aeprita. 

U  n'Adiappem  ni  ^  la  perepioscUtf  de  votre  oujeat^  ni  »  *^ 
baate  laffaaae,  qne  poor  atteindia  oe  but  aalataire^  il  pst  hiea 
dtfaiiable  que  lea  al&ina  de  PaiiB  acuenft  eaTiaag^  aons  lear 
T^ritabk  ugped,  at  q«e  r&iTQSM^  niidani  jwtiee,  aoz  motift 
qui  n'ont  dixigp^  eatoue  moD  goavemeoMat  de  la  eonfiin« 
qa'U  a  dioit  d'inapirer.  Qne  rotn  aa^jeiU  vanille  biome  P** 
peidfe  de  me,  que  teat  que  le  rol  Cbsilea  X.  a  mgn^  ^  ^ 
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reigned  over  France,  I  was  the  most  sabmiflsive 
and  the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  it 
was  only  when  I  saw  the  action  of  the  kws  paralysed 
and  the  royal  authority  annihilated,  that  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  defer  to  the  national  wish,  by  accept- 
ing the  crown  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me. 

It  is  towards  you,  Sire,  that  the  eyes  of  France 
are  now  directed.  She  delights  to  see  in  Bussia 
her  most  powerful  and  natural  ally.  I  hold  a  pledge, 
too,  in  the  noble  qualities  which  distinguish  your 
imperial  majesty,  whom  I  pray  to  accept  the  assu- 
rance of  the  high  esteem  and  inalienable  friendship 
with  which  I  am. 

Sire  and  Brother,  of  your  Imperial  Majesty 
the  loving  brother, 

Louis  Philippe. 

France,  j'ai  6U  le  plus  Boumis  et  le  plus  fid^e  de  sea  siyetfi^  et 
que  oe  xi*e0t  qn'an  moment  ou  j'ai  va  Taction  des  loia  paralisft, 
et  raxandee  d'antoiittf  royale  totalement  anAatie,  que  J'ai  eru 
do  man  devoir  de  dtfdrar  aa  tow  national,  en  aoceptant  la  eon- 
ronne,  Ik  laqnalle  j'ai  M  ^ppiU. 

Ceat  anr  ywn,  Sixe,  qne  la  Fnuioe  a  sortoat  lea  yeoz  fiztfs. 
EUe  aime  k  voir  dana  la  Biu»ia,  son  affi^  le  plua  natnrel,  et  le 
plus  pQimnt.  J'ai  poor  gnanatie  le  aoble  omctiie,  et  tontes 
lea  qnatltA  que  diatiagatnr  Voire  Mijesttf  Imperiale. 

Je  la  prie  d'agr#8r  lea  aasannoeB  de  la  hante  mi&me,  et  de 
I  inaUAble  aaattitf  aToe  laqnalle  Je  nde^ 

Monaienr  mon  firta«  de  Voire  Mi^eat^  ImpAiale  le  bon  ft^ire, 

Lovn  Phujppi. 
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Answer  from  the  Emperor  Niehoku  to  Loms 


I  have  received  from  General  Athalin  the  letter 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  Eyents,  ever  to  be 
deplored,  have  placed  your  majesty  in  a  cmel 
dilemma.  You  have  taken  a  deiermination  wbidi 
appeared  to  you  the  only  one  which  could  save 
France  from  great  calamities,  and  I  can  give  no 
opinion  as  to  the  considerations  by  winch  your 
majesty  has  been  influenced,  bot  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  Divine  Providence  will  bless  the  efforts 
you  meditate  in  favour  of  the  happiness  of  Ae 
French  people. 

In  concert  with  my  allies,  I  receive  with  plM- 
sure  the  desire  which  your  majesty  expresses  of 
maintaining  peaceful  and  amicable  relations  with 

*  Littr$  d$  Nicolas  it  Louis  PhOipps. 

J'ai  z«9ad68iiuaiiB  dadtfn^na  AthiUn^lftlettredontUtA^ 
porteur.  Dos  ^^nemenft  deploxables  oat  place  Totie  jssj0 
dans  une  eruelle^ltenatiTe.  £lle  a  piis  nne  detenninitioB  qn 
lui  a  para  la  senle  proprea  aanrer  la  Fiance degiaadn  caliiaiM> 
et  je  ne  me  proaonoezais  paa  mr  les  conaldBialioiia  qd  ont  gtUt 
votre  xnioeit^  mas  Je  forme  dea  tcbiiz  poor  que  la  PiP»ito» 
divine  Tenille  benir  lea  iatentiona  ei  1m  dhrU  qa'elknftin 
pour  le  bonbeur  da  peuple  tataqaiL,  De  ooaoart  avee  met  aSifti^ 
je  ne  plais  a  aoenmer  le  ddair  qne  rotre  maietU  aexprfm^^'cntn' 
tener  dee  relationa  de 
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the  states  of  Europe.  So  long  as  the  j  are  based  on 
existing  treaties,  and  on  the  firm  determination  of 
respecting  the  rights,  obligations,  and  territorial 
possessions  consecrated  hj  them,  Europe  will  find 
therein  a  pledge  of  peace,  so  necessary  to  the 
repose  of  France  itself. 

Called  conjointly  with  my  allies  to  cultivate  with 
France  these  consenratiye  relations,  I  shall  for  my 
own  part  use  in  them  all  the  solicitude  they  require, 
and  display  towards  your  majesty  that  personal 
feeling  which  I  beg  leave  to  express  in  return  for 
the  sentiments  which  you  have  given  me  the  assu- 
rance of  entertaining  towards  me. 

I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept,  &c.  &c. 

Nicholas. 

Taat  qn'elleB  seront  boB^es  but  lea  tmt A  ejdstante  et  sor  la  ferxne 
TolonU  de  respecter  lea  droits  et  obligationfl,  ainsi  que  IVtat  de 
posseaedon  territoriale  qu'lls  ontconsacrd,  PEurope  y  trouvera  nne 
garauUe  de  pais  ai  neoesaaire  au  TipoB  de  la  France  elle-mtaie. 
AppeW  coigointement  arec  mea  allies  a  cultiyer  avec  la  Fiance  cea 
lelationa  oonaer?atricea,  j*y  apporterai  pour  mapart  toute  la  solll- 
citude  quelles  reclament,  et  lea  dispositiona  dont  j'aime  a  ofirir  a 
Totre  mtiieBU  rassurance  en  retour  dea  aentimena  quelle  m'a 
ezprimea. 

Jo  la  prie  d'agr^r  on  m£me-tempay  &e.  &c. 

KiCOLAS. 

VOL  m.  I 
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If,  with  the  letter  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  compve 
the  style  and  wording  of  the  answer  Yonchsafed  bv 
Nicholas,  nothing  can  be  more  oontemptaous.  Hs 
replies  not  only  without  reciprocating  the  '^  ifos- 
deur  mon  Jrhre^  with  which  his  royal  correspon* 
dent  commences  his  confidential  effusion,  bat  with 
an  apparent  equiyocation  even  in  the  constr^ned 
civilities  to  which  he  condescends.  Contempt  and 
antipathy  to  the  man  he  addresses,  are  scarcelj 
glossed  over ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  gives  a 
distinct  assurance  of  his  pacific  intentions  witli 
regard  to  France,  so  long  as  international  rights, 
as  based  on  established  treaties,  were  respected. 
Even  this  Nicholas  need  not  have  done.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco,  with  a  territoiy  six  miles  wide, 
refused  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe !  so  that  assu- 
redly the  Russian  autocrat,  ruling  over  sixtj 
millions,  and  divided  from  France  by  hundreds  of 
intervening  miles,  might,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
have  pursued  the  same  course.  He  chose,  howeTer, 
to  dissimulate,  and  to  declare  pacific  intentions 
whilst  preparing  a  crusade  agunst  the  revoluticMi  of 
1830;  an  attempt  which  was^  firostrated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Polish  revolution;  thon^^h 
the  premiditation  of  war  with  France  was 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  seizure  of  state 
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papers  at  Warsaw,  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Grand- 
dake  Oonstantine ;  and  in  partioabr  by  the  finance 
minister  Lnbeckfa  reply  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
produced  before  the  French  Chambers  on  the  22nd 
of  March  1831,  by  Lafinyette ;  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  orders  to  hold  funds  disposable 
for  enabling  the  Busso-Polish  army  to  march  west- 
wards, and  stated  that  he  held  at  the  imperial  die- 
posal  eight  millions  of  Polish  florins  in  the  treasury, 
and  a  million  dollars  in  the  bank  of  Berlin. 

It  is  true  that  this  treachery  towards  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  he  treated  so  cayalierly,  could 
scarcely  be  held  so  personal  as  the  tone  of  his  answer; 
since  the  same  seizure  of  letters  brought  to  light  as 
much  evidence  of  imperial  duplicity  towards  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  in  the  shape  of  a  military  plan 
for  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Hungary,  drawn 
up  by  lieutenant-colonel  Prodzinski,  at  the  express 
command  of  the  emperor^s  brother.  The  Polish 
reTolntion  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  aggression 
against  France,  both  at  that  time  and  up  to  the 
present  hour;  but  the  answer  which  has  just  been 
cited  was  not  the  last  as  well  as  first  of  the  humili- 
ations to  which  Louis  Philippe  was  subject  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  autocrat. 
During  years  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  heaped 

i2 
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vpMi  him  and  his  leprasentiitiTes  eTeiv  species  of 
diploouLtie  d^ki  and  eontmndy,  wUch  weie  met, 
as  h  has  beoi  abvady  shown,  with  mnreaiTiiig  pt- 
tience ;  credhaUe»  no  doofat,  to  the  judgment  and 
forbeaianee  of  the  Frendi  kmg,  so  long  as  endured 
laiher  than  endsnger  the  growth  of  the  still  insof- 
fi<ri€ntlT  looied  eonstitntional  system  on  which  he 
hxd  npraaied  his  throne. 

But  the  eonturaation  of  that  snhservieney  which 
i^  now  no  knger  a  politieal  necessity,  would  indiot^ 
not  only  a  reij  dillewnt  feeling  to  that  which  has 
been  soj^iosed  to  hare  hitherto  actuated  Loois 
Philippe,  but  farthemK»e»  a  hunentaUe  deptrtoie 
from  the  sagacity  and  foresight  by  ^riiieh  his  con- 
dnct  is  believed  to  hare  been  dictated. 

If  moderate  and  enlightened  men  have  sees 
caose  to  daiy  to  that  soTeraign  the  meed  of  bein; 
solely  moxed  by  sentiments  of  exalted  and  sdf- 
denying  public  Tiitoe,  at  least  they  had  giros  him 
credit  for  that  sort  of  int^rity  which  nnrtnres  tht 
apfightnesB  of  private  life  by  the  forcible  9ff^  ^^ 


*  iDocdibkaattMeimTaitMiMlitieiofUiewBiiiB^rRttierit 
«A  one  oecMkB  KIAoIm  m  hx  gvrtwwj  to  laMWBtxft/iijuio 
apttm  hSmmH  before  mt^nl  penQiii^>-*<  Ge  eodMO  Lou» 
P^^Kppe;*— sfael  ksovii  in  tray  dnwii^^ioooi  In  8t  Mf» 
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human  interests  contained  in  the  homely  maxim, 
that  ^'  honesty  is  the  best  policy."^ 

A  given  amomit  of  benevolence,  and  the  wisdom 
derived  by  a  powerful  intellect  from  long  and  varied 
experience  of  life  in  all  its  phases,  were  supposed  to 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  pur- 
sue a  career  alike  beneficial  to  himself,  his  family, 
and  the  millions  of  the  French  people,  of  whose 
destiny,  his  birth,  antecedents,  and  talents  con- 
curred to  make  him  arbiter. 

He  would,  it  was  supposed,  have  foreseen  that  a 
distribution  amongst  the  governed,  of  the  utmost 
liberty  consistent  with  social  order,  and  an  incessant 
furtherance  of  their  interests,  would  have  given  the 
only  possible  stability  to  his  throne  and  dynasty, 
and  hanee  have  been  led  to  identify  the  security  of 
both  with  the  growing  liberality  of  national  insti- 
ttttions^  and  progressive  well-being  of  the  people. 

Until  recently,  whatever  the  prejudice  of  oppo- 
nents, or  the  voice  of  faction  may  have  urged  against 
him,  and  however  often  he  may  have  found  it  neces- 
sary  todiveige  for  a  few  steps  into  another  path;  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  his  ultimate 
object.  Of  late,  however,  there  have  been  signs  in  his 
conduct  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  appears  anxious 
now    voluntarily  to  cultivate  relations  of  amity 
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vith  the  deapode  ealaiiets,  akteriy  iinocMicil^ 
the  dander  lie  bashitfaatoenjojed.    Legitimacr 
cf  go^«niiiieni»  ia  ii»  laDgaage  of  dbsofaite  stales,— 

a&d  indeed  o£  l^;HiiiiaftiBis  of  all  deBeriptionSf — «tt 
oidj  signilT,  the  flttMtificatioii  of  power  by  its  poses- 

sioD  for  a  eHtam  period ;  onee  there  is  no  ragning 
tamilT^  and  no  form  of  goTeinmeDt  whaterer,  in 
existence,  which  did  not  origiiially  lunip  the  piacf 
of  some  other. 

Now  sixteen  jean  of  nninternipted  sueeess  have 
giren  to  Lows  Hiilippe,  onee  noder.  the  ban  of 
adTocatee  of  the  right  diTine»  a  Bemi-kgttiniate  tide, 

jest  aa  Napoleoif  8  intennaniage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Aastrian  onperor  hallowed  the  impemi 
sceptre  into  idiieh  the  Tietwioos  eddier  AoBe  to 
ivnvert  his  sword.  Nowit  might  be  difieiditocoii- 
oeiTe  it  poasibK  that  a  man  who  had  dispkyed  the 
political  sagacity  of  Loois  Philippe,  should  dreiiB 
of  repudiating,  howeter  tacitly,  the  solid  titk  de- 
nred  &om  the  finee  ehoieeof  the  pe(^[de — that  titk. 
by  whidi,  for  two  centuries,  the  royal  &iiiiiy  of 
En^and  has  reigned  over  it, — for  the  sake  of  sab- 
stitnting  therefor  the  qaestionaUe  rights  of  iha» 
legitimate  sovereigns  idto  are  tattering  in  their 
worm  eaten  and  barbaric  thrones.  Sodi  a  ss^ 
picion  woold  be  inadmissible,  sach  a  fear  ridiciilaa5. 
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if  we  did  not  know  from  the  experience  of  recent 
history^  that  the  most  exalted  genins,  whether 
OTerstrained  by  its  exertions,  or  whether  through 
inherent  ansoeptibility  of  certain  valgar  temptations, 
yields  to  them,  to  its  own  destruction. 

Napoleon,  with  all  the  moral  force  he  derived 
from  being  the  tamer  of  kings, — ^the  humbler  of 
ancient  dynasties, — ^tbe  child  of  that  revolution 
which  had  impressed  the  world  by  contemning  all 
it  had  looked  upon  with  awe,  and  oyertuming  al]  it 
had  considered  strong  and  terrible; — Napoleon 
abdicated  all  the  advantages  and  prestige  with 
which  this  character  invested  him,  to  assume,  from 
his  connection  with  the  Austrian  Gsesars,  a  few 
rags  from  their  imperial  mantle,  which  his  heel  had 
trampled  in  the  dust. 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  constructive  and 
destructive,  the  latter  tendency  predominating; 
that  of  Louis  Philippe  is  conservative ;  and  though 
his  talents  in  their  kind  may  be  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Oorsican,  it  can  hardly 
be  contended,  that  if  the  latter  succumbed  to  the 
vulgar  temptation  of  exchanging  antagonism  for 
companionship  with  legitimate  princes,  that  the 
king  of  the  French  is  to  be  held  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  so  ignoble  an  ambition. 
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At  home  he  has  recently  not  been  acting  in  thftt 
liberal  spirit  which  hb  partisans  once  augored 
would  guide  his.actions,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  state  out  of  immediate 
peril.  France  imperatiyely  requires  commercial 
and  political  reform.  With  a  population  exceeding 
that  of  Great  Britain  by  seven  millicNis,  it  haa  not 
one  quarter  the  number  of  electors; — the  only 
plea,  in  a  country  in  which  equality  is  the  8(ml  of 
eTery  institution,  for  this  restriction  of  the  sufiage. 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  masses; — but  lAat  has 
seriously  been  done  to  enlighten  these  masses  i 
and,  if  anything,  why  is  not  the  suffrage  propo^ 
tionately  extended  I 

On  commercial  questions,  Louis  Philippe  is  m- 
duubtedly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  more 
liberal  tariff  to  France,  and  of  the  eventi)|d  triumph 
there,  as  in  all  free  countries^  of  free  trade;  tw^ 
these  sentiments  he  dare  not  avow,  for  fear  of 
offending  those  monopolists  who  once  were  instnt- 
mental  in  upholding  his  dynasty,  and  maintaining 
,  peace  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own  pri- 
vate ends ;  and  whom,  their  support  being  now  no 
lonfi:er  indispensable,  he  should  consequently  eaen- 
fice  to  the  weal  of  that  majority,  for  whose  ad- 
vantage he  has  been  intrusted  with  his  present 
power. 
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At  home^  therefore,  it  seems  as  if  a  narrow  ex- 
pediency now  prompted  the  conduct  of  the  man 
who  was  once  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  the 
far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  statesman.  In  his  re- 
lations with  foreign  states  we  are  shocked  to  find 
him  ostentatious  of  sympathy  with  the  legitimate 
despotisms  of  Eastern  Europe — to  find  his  police 
in  1846,  (the  same  as  when  directed  by  Gisquet,) 
in  connivaDce  with  the  murderers  of  the  Minsk 
nuns,  and  bis  minister  and  mouth-piece,  Guizot, 
fathering  in  the  French  chamber  the  lies,  and  pal- 
liating the  conduct  of  that  Austrian  cabinet,  which 
with  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  its  com- 
mand, hounded  on  a  barbarous  rabble  to  massacre 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Gallicia. 

Let  us,  however,  hope  that  in  these  signs  we 
are  deceived.  The  right  path  and  the  wrong  still 
lies  open  to  that  monarch,  though  it  be  impossible 
to  pursue  them  both,  or  to  tread  a  profitable  course 
between. 

He  must  soon  choose  between  linking  his  name, 
fame,  and  prospects  with  the  tottering  cause  of  abso- 
lute sovereigns,  who,  if  successful,  would  never  pardon 
him  ; — ^he  must  choose  between  being  stigmatised 
as  onewhom  the  blood  of  the  executioner  and  jailor, 
his  reputed  father,  led  to  play  the  jailor's  and  the 
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executioner^a  part— he  must  choose  between  this 
and  the  applause  of  all  good  and  enlightened  men. 
and  the  gratitude  of  whole  nations ;  and  he  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  by  this  latter  choice  would  be  secured 
both  his  personal  safety  and  the  stability  of  his 
dynasty ;  while  he  should  equally  remember,  that 
the  last  step  which  he  or  his  family,  if  expulsed. 
might  make  to  descend  from  the  French  throne, 
would  be  the  first  to  ascend  the  scaffold  on  whi^h 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  perished. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  Pnissian  kingdom^  the  third  of  these  great 
continental  despotiams,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able monument  which  haa  ever  existed  of  human 
ingenuity — ^noi  ingenuity  of  a  humane  or  beneficial 
kind — ^but  of  that  nature  which  is  sometimes  evinced 
as  well  in  the  construction  of  a  prison-wall  as  in 
the  erection  of  an  hospital  or  asylum. 

The  materials  out  of  which  this  singular  state 
haa  been  constructed  are  as  inoohesive  as  the  sandu 
in  the  midst  of  which  its  capital  is  built ;  and  it 
has  no  more  permanent  solidity  of  foundation  than 
an  edifice  reared  upon  them. 

Liable,  from  the  topographical  disposition  of  its 
territory,  to  be  lost  or  won  in  a  couple  of  battles,  it 
is  defended  by  a  population,  which  organisation  has 
rendered  military,  and  nature  made  unwarlike; 


vb-rh.  izrizxz^ctBXiaj  past,  his  beeo  cngpgodin 
n^a^r^cs  vaR»  and  viioae  every  man  is  a  drilM 
iz-i  pcpe^Iared  aoidkr,  bat  of  which  the  anoy  }A9o 
!  :^'e  «£n«nt  in  a  aerioBs  straggle,  that,  exeeptii^ 
:.^::&iiLit  ciher  GenaaBSytbe  writer  cannot  nan  fctf 
t  ir:lf<  is  a  oaitniy  waa  by  the  Pmsiaa  im 
*^  .i.\irJ.  ajainift  foretgnen,  to  matdi  a  hundred 
•I.fostefs  in  the  fiehL 

Tlis  het  enj^^cseotts  population  ia,  moreoTer,  dis- 
^dr^rscd  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  (in 
P:<:^<rn.  SIlesia»  and  the  RhcniA  fMorinees,)  md 
li-iif er^rnt  in  the  eentiv  of  the  kingdom. 

Fivm  snch  elements  the  Pntaaian  state  has  been 

Vi^Sy  collected  by  the  thrift  of  two  prinees,  and 

:  T  the  DolicT  and  talents  of  Frederick  the  Grot 

M.  m 

{•.-Hiaps  the  moat  eonBunmate  captain  of  timtf 
.Li.v.4«>nt  tiM-  modem.  Since  his  deoease,  a  few  bold 
.izi-d  skiiM  ministcfs,  and  bat  more  the  contfaniov 
rO[4oyinesit  of  statesmen  aho^e  the  orfiwr 
ATCfage  of  mediocrity,  has  cMidveed  to  its  ptw- 
parity,  thnH^  the  minvte  and  intdligent  attention 
they  haTe  paid  to  every  bnndi  of  the  pnblie  serriee. 
It  voald  be  diSealt  to  conceiTe  a  aeries  of  miaste 
rt-^:nIations  ostensibly  better  framed^  for  the  diiee- 
lion  of  every  departmait,  eivil«  militanr,  and  jo- 
diciaL  Bst  the  very  minnteness  and  miivenalitT 
of  these  rcgnlati<»is  prevents  the  people  from 
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one  single  step  alone ;  and  though  these  may  on- 
{;iiiaUy  hare  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  the 
national  prosperity,  this  has  nevertheless  been 
unhesitatingly  sacrificed  wherever  interfering  with 
the  paramount  interests  of  the  sovereign ;  and  with 
those  supposed  interests  of  despotism,  unluckily 
it  happens  that  the  well-being  of  the  people  is 
nearly  always  irreooncileable. 

Governed,  therefore,  by  an  arbitrary  system, 
whilst  its  northern  and  western  frontiers  abut  upon, 
or  are  only  divided  by  the  sea  from  constitutionally 
governed  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden,  there  would  be  cause  to  wonder  alike  at 
the  comparative  popularity  of  its  cabinet  in  those 
countries,  and  at  the  preservation  of  its  existence 
daring  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  if  we  neglected 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  has  perseve- 
ringly  and  diligently  pursued  a  double  course  of 
frauds  both  towards  its  own  subjects  at  home,  and 
towards  the  public  of  those  foreign  nations  whose 
opinion  might  have  re-acted  on  the  people  of 
Prussia. 

Thirty-five  years  of  broken  promises  have  tho- 
roughly disabused  its  own  subjects,  though  strangers 
are  only  now  be^nning  to  discover  that  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  its  sovereign,  and  the  character  which 
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poleon  Code ;  and  that  they  have  given  education 
to  every  man,  and  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of 
every  oitixen, — ^the  surest  guarantee  against  any 
abuse  of  their  supreme  authority. 

To  read  the  animadversions  contained  in  those 
papers  which  are  recognised  organs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  listen  to  the  meers  of  writers  and 
professors  at  the  want  of  liberality  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conclude  that,  due  allowance  made  for  national 
prejudice,  still  the  rule  of  Prussia,  vaunted  as  so 
much  more  enlightened  and  free,  must  ^t  least 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  constitutional  coun- 
tries. 

Of  all  these  assumptions,  nothing  is  true  except- 
ing that  the  Prussian  government  has  levelled  aris- 
tocracy, and  was  the  means  of  procuring  constitu- 
tions for  sundry  states  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion. 

In  the  abolition  of  aristocracy,  it  followed  only 
the  instincts  of  every  despotism  when  it  becomes 
ripe  and  strong  enough.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
in  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East ;  there  is  none 
in  China,  nor  in  Bussia  ;  but  it  is  replaced  by  a 
bureaucracy  fsur  more  oppressive ;  and  this  has  been 
in  Prussia  substituted  for  it. 
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It  is  readily  to  be  conceived  how  ineritoriona  may 
be  despoiling  one  set  ci  men  of  their  privileges  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oommunity,  as  happeDed  with  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  distinctions  lingering  from  the 
middle  ages ;  when  all  ranks  were  snbmitled  to  the 
same  laws  and  taxation,  and  when  every  immmiity 
of  which  The  privil^ed  orders  were  depnTed,  was 
added  to  the  som  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  Western,  but  not  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where,  oonseqnently,  the  questioa 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect.    There,  in  fMt, 
the  excessive  privileges  of  aristocracy  have  been 
suppressed,  not  to  divide  amongst  the  whole  oeople 
rights  monopolised  by  a  class,  but  only  to  confiscate 
them  for  the  benefit  of  despotism.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance,— ^to  deprive  the  lord  of  the  right  to  strike 
the  peasant  is  an  undoubted  benefit  to  society,  but 
to  take  from  the  lord  himself  his  privily  of  ex- 
emption from  corporal  punishment,  as  was  done  vith 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Polish  nobility  abolished  bva 
stroke  of  the  pen  of  Nicholas,  was  only  to  render 
the  whole,  instead  of  a  portion,  of  the  nation  liaUe 
to  the  lash.    This  may  be  taken  as  ai!i  apt  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  general  ben^t  to  the  community,  of 
those  reforms  in  absolute  states  which  are  com- 
monly hailed  by  free  countries  as  the  dawo  of  a 
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happier  state  of  things ;  and  it  applies,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  to  Prassia,  as  well  as  to  Austria  and 
Russia. 

As  regards  the  intercession  of  Prussia  with  the 
diet,  subsequently  to  1814,  in  fftvour  of  represen- 
tative institutions;  though  these  were  mainly  ob- 
tained through  her  influence,  that  same  influence 
was  afterwards  successfully  devoted  to  rendering 
the  constitutions  it  had  obtained  for  its  proteges, 
a  dead-letter ;  and  its  cabinet,  which  promised  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  a  similar  boon  to  its  people,  is 
still  only  promising  it.  Prussia  at  that  period  was 
emulating  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  when  he 
conceived  the  hope  of  reuniting  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  Poland  under  his  sceptre,  by  setting 
himself  up  as  its  protector,  and  making  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  liberalism.  The  Prussian  cabinet 
appears  about  the  same  period  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  playing  towards  the  German  states,  the 
same  part  as  Alexander  did  towards  Poland,  en- 
deavouring by  its  popularity  to  gain  an  ascendancy 
of  influence  over  Austria. 

Prussia  long  succeeded  in  imposing  a  belief  in  its 
liberality — so  easy  when  in  competition  with  a  state 
like  Austria, — both  to   foreigners,  to  the  Ger- 
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manic  states,  and  for  some  time  even  to  its  own 
subjects. 

At  home,  and  with  its  neighbours,  these  jteim- 
sions  have  been,  however,  for  some  time  regarded 
as  preposterously  unfounded.  Their  admission  in 
the  face  of  facts,  for  so  long  a  period,  and  their  Hsr 
semination  abroad,  is,  however,  mainly  dae  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  agents  which  Prussia  has  em- 
ployed. In  some  goveraments,  military,  financial^  or 
oratorical  talent ;  in  others  the  qualificalaon  of  aris- 
tocratic or  monied  influence,  have  predominated; 
but  that  of  Pmssiii  has  for  many  years  been  carried 
on  by  schoolmasters  and  pedants.  Whilst  treating 
the  governed  in  the  true  spirit  of  pedagogues,  these 
men  have  discemed  the  utility,  and  impressed  upon 
royalty,  the  va^t  importance  of  propitiating  paUic 
opinion.  This  has  been  attempted  rather  by  decep- 
tion than  by  deserving  its  encomiums.  To  the 
foregoing  effeet,  it  has  endeavoured  to  buy  up  eveiy 
man  in  Germany  who  had  acquired  a  certain  credit 
with  the  adverse  party ;  and,  alas  for  QemvDjs 
imtil  a  recent  period,  its  most  energetic  patriots 
were  not  proof  against  a  trumpery  ribbon  and  a 
miserable  pension.  Fuiihennore,  not  content  with 
the  abandonment  of  their  principles  andtheflalterj 
of  their  employer,  to  which  they  resort,  these  men 
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heighten  this  flattery  by  incessantly  contrasting 
with  the  Prassian  government  the  free  institutions 
of  constitntional  countries,  which  they  vilify  and 
calumniate  in  the  comparison. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  allegations,  which 
are  all  essentially  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

The  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Prussian  people,  which 
these  hireling  writers  din  into  iixe  ears  of  Europe, 
till  it  believes  it  to  be  a  reality  as  imposing  as 
this  feeling  in  Spain,  France,  the  United  States, 
or  England,  has  no  existence  anywhere,  but  in 
their  pages,  or  in  the  mouths  of  Prussian  employes. 
At  least  it  is  not  any  more  .compatible  with  the 
indifference  of  the  Saxon  or  Pomeranian,  than  with 
the  aversion  which  mingles  with  the  indifference 
of  the  Posnanian,  Silesian,  and  Bhinelander. 

As  regards  the  dissemination  of  education,  it  is 
true  that  the  Prussian  government  has  taught  a 
large  proportion  of  its  subjects  to  read ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  teaching  a  population  to  read,  when 
it  withholds  books  and  newspapers  so  strictly  from 
them,  that  to  the  author'^s  certain  knowledge,  even 
the  Times  newspaper  has  been  excluded  from  the 
Prussian  dominions  within  the  last  three  years. 

It  is  true  that  at  one  time  or  other  it  places  arms 
in  the  hands  of  every  able-bodied  man,  but  aa 
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these  men  are  denied  s  free  [Hreas,  digested  of  p<^ 
litical  instruction,  and  restniined  from  anything 
approaching  to  political  diaeussion,  it  is  diffieolt  to 
see  why  Prussia  runs  more  risk  from  putting  anns 
into  the  hands  of  those  men,  than  Saasia  and 
Austria  from  the  embodiment  of  still  lai*ger  anues ; 
and  consequently  how  it  should  proTe  anydieck 
upon  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  goTonunent. 
Nor  does  it.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  an  abeo- 
lutism,  governed  with  a  very  varying  rigour  in  its 
different. parts;  and  a  scale  of  diminishing  seventj 
mi^t  be  established,  if  we  take  its  territory  circk 
by  drcle,  from  the  ^Lussian  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Khenish  provinces  being  abo  the  wealthiest 
in  the  kingdom,  present,  therefore,  a  singalarij 
fevourable  sample,  both  of  the  material  prosperity, 
and  liberality  of  administration  in  Prussia,  which  i? 
frequently  judged  from  the  standard  of  this  district 
chiefly  visited  by  strangers.  But  even  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  no  one  can  either  be  duw- 
tened,  brou^t  up,  live,  or  be  buried,  without  the 
interference  of  that  bureanerMy,  with  its  complex 
regulations,  wiiioh  has  flourished  for  ages  in  all  ita 
glory  in  China,and  having  attuned  a  ra|»d  growth 
in  the  contiguous  Bussian  empire,  has  taken  vigorous 
root  in  the  proximate  state  of  Prussia;  being 
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apparently  transmitted,  like  the  cholera,  westward 
from  the  far  east,  diminishing  in  energy  as  it  travels, 
though  still  abundantly  pernicious.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  enlightened  government  of  Prussia,  a 
child  could  not  have  been  christenad  by  such  names 
as  LyttonBulwer  or  Sidney  Smith;  the  authorities 
objecting  to  patronymics  as  christian  names  ;  what- 
ever agreement  may  have  been  made  between  its 
parents,  it  must  be  brought  up,  if  ja  male,  in  the 
religion  of  the  father;  and  when  it  dies,  whether  in 
infancy  or  manhood,  it  must  be  buried  in  a  coffin  of 
the  government  regulation  size. 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Prussian  Poland  was  effected  by  Prussia.  At  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Pnissia,  as 
well  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  declared  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry,  but  a  prior  declaration  to 
the  same  effect  had  been  made  by  the  quatrennial 
diet  of  independent  Poland,  prior  to'  its  dismem- 
berment. Effectually,  it  can  only  be  considered  to 
have  taken  place  when  that  portion  of  the  country 
now  belonging  to  Prussia  was  wrested  from  it 
and  incorporated  with,  the  grand  duchy  of  War« 
flaw,  erected  by  Napoleon.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  anything  has  been  done  by  the  Prussian 
cabinet  to  perfect  the  distribution  of  justice.     A 
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code  worthy  of  th^  middle  ages  is  hr  from 
inoorniptibly  admiiustered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  its  dominiona^  whilst  in  the  Bhenish  protinoefi, 
where  a  modifiestion  of  the  Code  Napoleim  is 
still  in  Ode,  th^  goveniment  has  made  sereral 
attempts  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  it.  Aa 
regards  the  material  prosperity  of  Prossia,  if  we 
except  the  Bhenish  provinoes,  its  population  is 
chiefly  fed  on  potatoes  and  rye,  and  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  lazury,  excepting 
an  immoderate  indulgence  in  spirits,  the  chief 
comfort  of  a  miserable  peasantry.  All  that  it  has 
yet  proposed  whereby  practically  to  benefit  its 
subjects,  is  still  to  be  pnt  into  execution.  Prussia, 
in  fact,  is  essentially  the  political  land  of  promise. 
In  1808,  the  late  king  and  his  minister  Von  Steio, 
when  they  wanted  the  peo{de,  whidi  was  not 
dreaming  then  of  liberal  institutions,  promised  it 
a  constitution.  Already  in  its  manifestoes  to  the 
nation,  it  began  to  si^eer  at  the  institutioDs  of  free 
countries,  as  its  hirelings  still  continue  to  do. 

''  The  representation  of  the  people,  in  countries 
where  it  hsm  exnted  till  the  present,  is  imperfect,'* 
said  tho  PrussiafD  minister,  who  then  went  on  to 
promise  all  that  he  would  do  for  the  liberties  of  his 
fellow-subjects. 
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In  1811,  Hardenberg,  another  minister,  renevred 
these  promises,  and  eren  convoked  a  provisional 
national  representation  at  Berlin. 

In  1815,  the  late  king  distinctly  promised,  in  an 
ordinance  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  to  establish  a 
house  of  representatives,  whose  sphere  of  action 
should  extend  '^  to  all  that  concerns  legislation  and 
public  taxation/^  By  the  7th  article  of  this  same 
ordinance,  the  assembly  of  the  national  represen- 
tatives was  fixed  for  the  first  of  September,  1815. 

Thirty-one  years  have  since  elapsed ;  and  the 
constitution  which  was  then  to  be  given  in  four 
months,  is  now  (in  April  1846)  still  postponed  for 
nine  months  more,  that  is  to  say,  till  January  1817. 
If,  tlierefore,  we  have  positive  proof  that  these 
four  months  mean  thirty-one  years,  by  the  rule  of 
proportion  we  may  infer,  that  the  nine  mouths  now 
avowed  portend  a  delay  of  sixty-nine  years   and 
three-quarters   more,    before   the   inhabitants    of 
Prussia  (for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Prussian 
people)  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  repre- 
iiientative  form  of  government. 

Promises,  however,  have  not  meanwhile  been 
wanting.  In  1820  it  was  declared  by  a  cabinet 
order,  that  no  fresh  loan  should  be  contracted 
without  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  that  na- 
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tional  representation  which  at  the  present  period, 
six-and-twent J  years  afterwards,  is  yet  withoat  ex- 
istence. 

In  1823,  the  provincial  estates  were  convened 
to  act  expressly  only  until  the  establishment  of  a 
national  representation.  >  This  action  consisted  in 
giving  their  advice  whenever  the  king  chose  to  ask 
it,  on  the  subjeet  of  laws  and  taxation,  thoo^ 
he  reserved  to  himself,  and  exercised  the  right,  of 
making  laws,  without  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  disapprobation,  or  of  attending 
to  their  remonstrance  when  he  did  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  it. 

In  1837,  the  provincial  estates,  who  by  the  o^ 
dinance  instituting  them,  were  to  be  consulted  on 
all  laws,  and  to  have  a  right  to  complain  of  their 
grievances,  addressed  a  very  humble  memorial  to 
the  king,  in  which,  far  from  asking  for  a  constitu- 
tion, they  modestly  confined  themselves  to  a  prayer, 
that  he  would  observe  the  terms  of  the  ordinance 
by  which  they  had  been  instituted ;  complaining  that 
their  advice  was  never  asked,  and  that  the  right  of 
petition  had  been  surrounded  by  so  many  formali- 
ties as  to  be  deprived  of  all  practical  existence. 

The   new   sovereign,    Frederick    William  tic 
Fourth,  the  same  who  now  rules  over  Prussia,  had 
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on  his  accession,  only  a  similar  moderate  request  to 
answer.    He  appeared  shocked  in  his  reply,  that  his 
subjects  should  ask  of  him  so  little, — ^it  was,  in 
other  words,  to  the  following  effect : — *'  My  dear 
friends !  you  are  too  moderate  by  half ;  I  am  really 
hurt  that  you  should  show  so  little  confidence  in 
my  magnanimity.     You  only  ask  me  to  remove 
the  regulations  which  render  the  provincial  estates 
a  dead  letter ;  but  I  propose  to  give  you  a  con- 
stitution— an  equal  right  with  myself  in  making 
laws  and  imposing  taxation,  instead  of  the  empty 
privilege  which  you  demand,  of  advising  me  upon 
the  subject,  or  complaining  of  their  inconvenient 
action  only ;  whilst  I  am  about  it  you  shall  have 
one  worthy  of  the  cogitations  of  a  cabinet  of  pro- 
fessors, and  which  will  put  to  shame  the  represen- 
tative systems  of  France  and  England ;  but  you 
must  wait  a  few  months  till  I  give  it  the  last  finish- 
ing touch.'*' 

Six  years  more  have  elapsed,  and  this  famous 
constitution  is  still  being  perfected.  Sometimes  in- 
deed a  year  or  two  pass  over  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  it  than  of  the  kraaken  or  the  great  sea^aerpent, 
bat  like  those  wonders  the  promise  is  then  periodi- 
cally revived  in  the  official  and  semi-official  papers. 
This  announcement  is  usually  elicited  by  some 
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than  that  of  the  author,  will  soon  be  deroted  im-* 
ceasingly,  until  that  aovereign  judges  fit  to  fiilfil  his 
l^romises,  and  to  redeem  by  this  fdlBlinent  the  stig- 
ma of  royal  humbug  which  a  patient  exposition  of 
his  past  conduct  cannot  fiul  to  fix  upon  his  ch»- 
racter  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has,  in  the  nu|in,  closely 
followed  the  policy  traditional  for  fiye-andrthirty 
years  in  the  Prussian  caUnet ;  wanting  as  much  in 
intellect  to  have  struck  out  a  better,  as  in  moral 
courage  to  have  entered  on  another  path.  This 
policy  has  been  to  play  fast  and  loose  between  ab- 
solutism and  liberalism ;  keeping  its  despotic  neigfa- 
bours  in  check  by  the  one,  its  constitutional  neigh- 
bours by  the  other.  At  the  time  there  may  have 
been  much  ingenuity  in  this  conception ;  bat  the 
wisest  of  political  maxims  derive  thoir  value  odIt 
from  present  aptitude  to  ever  changing  dream- 
stances.  The  liberal  aspirations  of  the  ProasiaD 
government  were  a  host  whilst  they  still  obtaiDed 
credence,  but  as  that  credence  diminishes  they  ve 
becoming  yearly  valueless  as  assignats  of  the  old 
French  republic;  and  hence  his  majesty,  ^^diikt 
depending  on  the  old  adage  of  ^*  two  strings  to  his 
bow,^  may  find  that  he  has  lost  a^ht  of  the  poem- 
bility  of  £Eblling  to  the  ground  between  two  ehabs* 
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There  ia,  whateyer  the  flatterers  of  this  prince 
may  say,  nothing  in  his  antecedents  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  any  violence  to  his  own 
feelings  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  &ther. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  most  ostentatious  of  his  liberalism,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
he  was  waited  on  at  Dusseldorf,  in  the  name  of  the 
Jewish  community,  by  a  Mr.  Scheier,  a  man  highly 
respected  in  that  city,  and  brother  of  the  banker 
of  that  name.  Mr.  Scheier  was  deputed  by  his  co* 
religionaries  respectfully  to  solicit  the  intercession 
and  interest  of  the  prince-royal  in  favour  of  the  re* 
moval  of  the  painful  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured,  and  which  to  this  day  in  Prussia  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  imposed  on  the  Jews  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  heir-apparent,  judging,  no  doubt,  that  he 
might  at  once  give  way  to  his  arbitrary  temper,  and 
at  the  same  time  gratify  the  narrow-minded  pre- 
judice of  his  people,  received  the  deputation  with 
insult ;  and  in  reply  to  their  petition,  bade  Mr. 
Scheier  retire,  by  the  use  of  an  expression  which 
will  not  bear  literal  translation ;  but  which  is  rather 
more  offensive  than  '*  Begone  fellow  V^  {macKt  dasz 
ihr  fort  kommt.)     Mr.  Scheier,  who  expected  at 
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leiflt  sympalliy  and  pponuBeB  bom  the  pri&oe,  at 
that  tiiae  in  oppoaition  to  hia  fiiiher  on  aeeomit  of 
tho  liberal  aantimeotB  ho  waa  then  pTofeflsbg,  re- 
tiled  with  lean  in  hia  eyes. 

No  aooner  had  the  prinoe-royal  aaeended  the 
throne,  than  he  proved  his  leligioiia  and  pcfitical 
intoleranee  in  hia  oonteat  irifch  the  ArAibiBhop  of 
Cologne.  The  sobatanee  of  thw  quarrel,  in  irtiieh 
90  much  ink  waa  shed,  and  irfiich  fiaattjr  alienated 
theaffection  of  the  Boman  Gatholie  popnlatioii  of 
the  Rheniah  proYineeB^  ia  brieAj  aa  followa. 

The  King  of  Proaaia'a  Lutheran  ealijeetsaie, 
perhape»  the  moat  lukewmnn  Protestantain  Boiope ; 
hia  Bheoiah  Roman  GaUiolie  adbjeeta,  the  most 
higottedin  Ghristendom^  aa  the  reoent  ezhibitioBof 
the  holy  eoat  at  Trerea  amy  teatifjr.  The  weD- 
authenticated  prostiaiiona  of  thonaapda,  and  the 
piona  apoetit^hes  entreating  the  interoeauon  of  the 
holy  eoat|  would  now  be  scouted  by  the  mostdeYOOt 
of  Boman  Catholics  in  the  remotest  ▼iUsge^  ^ 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

The  rsanlt  of  bigotry  and  indifference  in  thst  in* 
cesfant  juxtaposition  inevitable  with  a  mixed  popal^ 
tion  of  the  two  creeds,  was  obvious.  In  all  maniigv 
between  fiomvi  Oath<dics  and  Protestants,  it  ms 
found  that  a  stipulation  was  made  that  all  the  chil* 
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dren  both  male  and  female  should  be  bronght  up  in 
the  former  &iih.  It  is  probable  that  Roman  Gatho- 
lies  were  forbidden  by  their  dei^  to  eontraet  mar- 
riage with  Protestants,  excepting  under  such  condi- 
tions ;  eventually  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  avow- 
edly prohibited  it;  whether  before  or  after  the 
provocation  of  royal  secular  interference  is  of  little 
moment.  This  state  of  things  may  be  (according  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  reader)  to  be  deplored, . 
or  matter  of  congratulation  (  but  it  was  obvious  that 
interference  of  any  but  a  spiritual  nature  to  arrest 
this  proselytism  would  not  only  have  been  unworthy 
of  any  civilised  government,  but  furthermore  ineffec- 
tual, or  detrimental  to  the  effect  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  King  of  Prussia  found,  however,  in  this 
circumstance,  the  opportimity  of  proving  either  his 
arbitrary  temper,  or  a  bigotry  which  made  him 
worthy  of  ruling  over  so  bigotted  a  population  as 
furnished  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  to 
the  holy  coat. 

He  attempted  to  counteract  the  influence  derived 
by  the  Romish  church  from  the  zeal  of  its  votaries, 
by  a  clumsy  and  tyrannical  law,  entailing  penal  con- 
sequences. In  England,  if  the  followers  of  Joanna 
Southcote  chose  only  to  intermarry  with  communis 
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cutfl  of  the  choreli  of  England  on  the  oondition  of 
the  ifisne  of  such  marriage  being  brought  up  in  the 
Soathcotian  fiuth,  what  would  be  said  if  an  act  of 
parliament  were  passed  to  interfere  with  sach  an 
arrangement !  The  church  might,  indeed,  retaliate 
upon  such  sectarian  intolerance,  hj  forbidding  its 
communicants  to  intermarry  with  Soathcotians, 
unless  the  children  were  agreed  to  be  brought  up  in 
.the  church  of  England  &ith;  or  it  might  altogether 
prohibit  such  marriages.  This  would  be  redressing 
a  spiritual  wrong  by  a  spiritual  remedy,  but  the 
interference  of  secular  law,  with  the  appeal  to 
material  force  and  physical  coercion,  which  it  must 
entail,  would  be  so  gross  a  yiolation  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  to  be  (except  in  Prussia)  unparalleled 
in  any  Christian  country  out  of  Russia,  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

This  appeal,  however,  Frederick  William  did 
not  hesitate  to  make.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
counteract,  through  the  agency  of  the  Lutheran 
dei^gy,  what  he  considered  the  sinister  influence  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  on  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations, he  at  once  exerted  his  temporal  autli6- 
rity,  and  finally  imprisoned  the  Boman  Catholic 
archbishop ;  thus  rendering  an  obstinate  old  man 
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a  holy  martyr  in  the  public  e6timatioii»  converting 
an  apathetic  into  a  disaffected  population,  and 
bigots  into  fanatics. 

The  King  of  Prussia  subsequently  visited 
England;  he  saw  and  lauded  the  effects  of  our 
liberal  institutions,  he  visited  Newgate,  prayed  in 
its  chapel,  and  took  philanthropic  tea  and  toast 
with  the  worthy  Mrs.  Fry. 

On  his  return,  of  all  that  he  had  seen  during  his 
visit,  the  only  thing  he  has  shown  himself  inclined 
to  transplant  into  his  hereditary  dominions,  has 
been  the  forms  and  constitution  of  our  established 
church. 

Leaving  its  doctrines  out  of  the  question,  there 
are,  probably,  few  who  will  deny  that  these,  if  ad- 
missible with  a  people  so  wealthy  and  essentially  so 
aristocratic,  and  so  devoutly  inclined  as  the  English, 
are  wholly  unsuited  to  most  other  nations,  but  of 
all  others,  egregiously  inapplicable  to  that  mixture 
of  homely  simplicity  and  philosophic  indifference 
which  constitutes  Prussian  Lutheranism. 

He  did  not,  either  from  the  holy  inspirations  he 
received  when  kneeling  beside  the  quaker  lady,  nor 
from  the  example  of  Queen  Victoria,  nor  from  that 
of  Louis  Philippe,  (of  which  he  could  not  have  been 
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ignorant,)  learn,  when  the  assa88m''s  fi^UA  was 
leyelled  at  him,  that  the  noblest  prerogative  of 
kingly  power  is  mercy ;  bat  exacting  his  pound  of 
flesh,  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Tchech,  and 
took  in  retaliation  for  the  intent  to  kill,  that  forfeit 
life  which  Qaeen  Victoria  spared  in  the  caee  of 
Oxford,  and  which  Louis  Philippe  refused  to  take 
when  he  found  that  the  blood  of  Alibaud  had  not 
deterred  Meonier  from  a  deed  of  blood;  a  fact 
which  his  Prussian  majesty  would  have  done  well 
to  remember,  bearing  furthermore  ui  mind  how 
much  more  imperatiyely  the  case  of  Meunier  called 
for  the  punishment  of  death,  if  such  were  any 
example,  instead  of  being  a  mere  act  of  individual 
vengeance ;  since  Meunier's  motive  in  seeking  to 
destroy  a  man  by  whose  life  hung  the  destiny  of 
a  nation,  was  political ;  his  attempt,  the  execution 
of  many  homicidal  wishes;  whilst  Tchech'*B  at- 
tempt to  shoot  a  sovereign  too  common-plaoe  for 
any  one  to  be  interested  in  his  individual  death* 
was  merely  prompted  by  an  isolated  mania. 

It  is  Frederick  William  who  has  proposed  U* 
substitute  the  barbarous  law  of  Prussia  Proper  in 
the  Bhenish  provinces  for  the  Napoleon  code ;  an 
attempt  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  abandoned. 
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thoagh  he  ha8  been  deterred  from  it  by  the  strong 
disapprobation  manifested,  and  the  proximity  of 
these  districts  to  the  French  frontier. 

It  was  Frederick  William  who  renewed  the  cartel 
with  Bussia,  so  odious  to  his  subjects;  and  by 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  he  virtually  delivers 
up  to  the  Russian  authorities  the  fugitives  from 
unendurable  religious  and  political  persecution.  The 
treacherous  and  cruel  policy  of  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net which  he  has  adopted  towards  the  Poles  is  not 
sufficiently  known  in  Western  Europe  ;  the  truth 
having  been  on  the  one  hand  parried  by  the  hire- 
ling Prussian  writers,  whilst  on  the  other  the  in- 
dignation of  the  sufferers  has  been  merged  in  the 
recollection  of  Russian  atrocities,  and  silenced  by 
contemplation  of  the  hopeless  despotisms  of  Russia 
and  Austria.  Unhappily  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
towards  these  unfortunates  is  less  measured  now 
than  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  France 
was  threatening,  and  visions  of  another  Jena  were 
flitting  before  the  royal  eyes.  Let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine what  it  was,  then,  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
somewhat  of  its  present  duplicity  and  cruelty.  As 
an  example  of  the  former,  the  author  selects  the 
following  out  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  chiefly  because 
the  testimony  of  a  refugee  resident  in  England. 
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"  To  the  author  of  *  Bevehitions  of  Russia." 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  you  have  been  quite  correctly  informed  reepectr 
ing  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties to  deliver  me  up  to  the  Russians.  The  psu^ 
ticulars  of  the  transaction  are  as  follows :  In  Jan- 
uary 1831,  I  was  sent  by  the  national  Polish 
government  through  the  Prussian  dominions  on  a 
mission  to  London.  On  my  way  through  Silesia  I 
was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at  Breslau. 
I  was  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  one  calendar 
month,  during  which  time  a  gendarme  kept  watch 
over  me  day  and  night,  as  your  turnkeys  do  at 
Newgate  over  criminals  between  their  condemna- 
tion and  execution.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month, 
the  Russian  general  Diebitch  having  pressed  for- 
ward, the  rumour  became  accredited  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  occupied  Warsaw.  It  was  then  insidiously 
proposed  to  me  that  I  should  give  my  word  of  honour 
never  again  to  set  foot  in  Prussia,  as  the  condition 
of  allowing  me  to  recross  the  Polish  frontier.  With 
this  condition  I  complied ;  but  on  reaching  the 
last  station  on  the  boundary,  the  commanding 
officer,  a  good  fellow,  commiserating  my  case,  in- 
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formed  me  that  I  was  about  to  be   delivered  up 
to  the  Bnseians,  who  were  occupying  the  frontier. 

^'  My  escort,  on  reaching  it,  demanded  from  the 
party  into  whose  hands  they  delivered  me,  a  re- 
ceipt in  the  name  of  the  Russian  imperial  govem- 
roent. 

«^To  my  joy,  and  to  the  consternation  of  my 
companions,  the  detachment  turned  out  to  be  not 
Russian  but  Polish ;  and  its  commander,  who  re- 
leased me,  replied,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
case  in  Prussia,  they  only  gave  receipts  for  cattle, 
not  for  men. 

^'  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  authorities  of 
Breslau  had  been  deceived  by  the  Prussian  States' 
Chusette,  which  announced  that  the  Russian  army 
had  taken  Warsaw,  which  it  only  occupied  in  the 
following  September,  seven  months  afterwards. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

*'*'  KBYflTYN    LaCH    SzTRMA. 

"  Devonport,  April,  1846.'' 

The  Sfttal  termination  of  the  revolution  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  permission  given  to 
Russian  troops  to  traverse  the  Prussian  territory, 
and  by  supplying  the  Russian  army  with  provisions, 
whilst  the  same  frontier  was  so  hermetically  closed 
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to  the  Poles,  that  even  medical  aid  ^rasnfbsed 
them.  When  the  national  government  of  Pohnd, 
the  commander  in  chief  Bybinski  and  twenty-^ht 
thousand  men,  took  rafbge  in'Prassia,  they  ]ai 
down  their  anns  by  a  c^itdation  whidi  insored 
them  hospitaUt J  and  protection. 

Of  this  number,  at  least  eighteen  thoasand  were 
subsequentlj  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Bau* 
sians,  either  hj  forcing  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  recross  the  Russian  frontier,  or  bj 
refusing  them  provisions,  and  threatening  ooerrion 
on  the  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  holding  oat 
the  solemn  assurance  that  they  would  be  idlowed 
on  reaching  Poland,  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
As  detachments  of  the  refugees  were  directed 
towards  the  frontier,  they  became  in  some  instanee^ 
acquainted  with  the  &te  which  had  befaUen  thos^^ 
preceding  them,  and,  like  oxen  at  the  smell  of 
blood  on  the  threshold  of  the  shambles,  refused  tt* 
proceed.  These  unfortunates,  though  offering  only 
a  passive  resistance,  were  then  charged  by  Prussian 
cavalry,  who  rode  over  them,  plied  them  inth 
musketry  and  gra^,  and  pricked  them  with 
bayonets  as  they  clung  in  desperation  to  the  tree, 
and  declared  their  determination  rather  to  saSff 
death  than  (aHl  into  the  hands  of  the  Muscovites. 
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According  to  the  avowal  of  the  Prussian  govern-- 
ment,  oi^ganised  bodies  of  Polish  soldiery,  to  the 
amount  of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  men,  bad 
sought  refuge  on  the  Prussian  territory,  without 
taking  into  aeoount  those  who  came  individually,  or 
by  small  detachments. 

These  men  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  express 
stipulation  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
Russians. 

Inclusive  of  those  who  escaped  through  Austria 
and  Saxony, — of  officers,  civilians,  and  every  other 
class  of  emigrants, — no  more  than  eight  thousand 
reached  the  west  of  Europe.  A  few  months  after 
(again  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment), there  remained  only  four  thousand 
Polish  refugees  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Even  according  to  its  own  admission,  therefore 
sixteen  thousand  Poles  were  driven  by  force 
back  into  the  power  of  the  Russians.  These  men 
would  never  have  laid  down  their  arms  excepting 
on  the  assurance  of  being  protected  from  such  a 
fate.  All  that  they  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  France,  Belgium,  England,  or  the  United 
States.  The  Prussian  government  could  not  even 
allege  eccmomic  motives  for  its  barbarity,  because 
Rybinski  brought  with,  and   delivered  up  to  the 
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authorities,  two  millions  of  Polish  florins.  A 
Gomuui  eye-witness  gave  die  following  aecoont  of 
the  tnuisaction. 

''  June  29,  183S. 
''^  The  Prossian  govenunent  has  ordered  allPolish 
soldiers  to  return  to  Poland,  promising  that  they 
would  not  be  in  any  way  molested,  bat,  <«  the  ooo- 
tiary,  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  respectiTe 
homes.      Prussian  officers  hanu^ed  them,  told 
them  they  were  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  who  do 
not  find  any  support  from  France ;  that  those  who 
retired  from  France  have  been  mat  to  Algieis,  and 
made  slaves;    that   France,  for  whom  so  mndi 
Polish  blood  has  been  spilt,  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Russian  and  Prussian  systeuL    The  poor 
Poles    yielded    to     their    remonstianees,    sod, 
divided   into   small   columns,  took  their  way  to- 
wards Poland ;  but  on  approaching  the  frtrntieiSi 
they  heard  how  their  companions  had  been  treated, 
and  refused  to  march.     This  gave  rise  to  cruel 
scenes.    The  disarmed  Polish  soldiers  fell  on  the 
ground,  when  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  was  ordered 
to  rush  on  them  on  horseback  and  trample  on  their 
bodies,  and  the  infimtry  struck  them  with  the  bott 
end  of  their  muskets  !     Several   lives  were  lost ; 
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one  non-commissioned  officer  had  his  nose  cut 
off  by  a  Prussian,  and  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
hospital,  he  was  tied  to  a  waggon  and  driven  on 
foot.  Such  cruel  proceedings  exasperated  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  Jews.  They  sent  their  agents 
to  apprise  those  soldiers  who  were  yet  behind,  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them ;  and  seven  hundred 
dispersed  immediately  into  the  woods  and  villages. 

A  letter  of  another  German,  from  Eastern  Prussia, 
written  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  to  one  of  his  friends  at 
Paris,  contains  the  following : — 

^'  Immediately  after  your  departure,  thirty-two 
officers  of  the  Polish  lancers  arrived  here. — They 
are  all  expecting  their  anmesty.  The  soldiers  who 
were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lutz  (proba- 
bly Lyck)  were  compelled  by  famine,  or  violence 
exercised  upon  them,  to  re-enter  Poland.  What  a 
heart-rending  sight  was  it  for  me  to  look  upon  these 
unfortunate  men,  who  asked,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  that  they  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Russians !  They  all  looked  exhausted, 
some  were  sick,  and  Prussian  soldiers  compelled 
them  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets,  and  with 
their  swords,  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers.  It 
was  revolting  to  witness  this  cruel  proceeding  of  our 
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government;  but  I  oonld  not  help  your  compitiiots 
— I  was  scareelj  permitted  to  pity  their  ill&te.'^ 

'^  I  have  just  returned,'"  writes  Mr.  Simnel 
Howe,  to  Thomas  Campbell,  ^^  from  amongsl  those 
poor  fellows  ♦  *  ♦  If  the  voice  of  bk  wife 
and  his  children  cannot  induce  the  Polish  euM 
soldier  to  return  to  his  conntrv,  it  must  be  thit 
he  regards  it  as  a  hell ;  and  they  are  worse  thao 
demons  who  would  drive  him  into  it  ^  *  * 
you  have  heard  that  promises  and  threats  hid  betn 
used  to  induce  these  soldiers  to  re-enter  Pobtfii 
and  that  when  these  failed,  the  bullet  and  bayonet 
were  resorted  to.  Yes,  sir,  all  this  is  true ;  but  it 
is  not  all  the  truth.  1  have  seen  the  unfoitiiiiil« 
men  who  were  still  lingering  with  wounds  leesivrf 
in  the  aflEairs  of  Marienburg  and  Disehau,  where 
Prussia  so  wantonly  stained  her  escutcheon  with 
the  blood  of  unarmed  exiles,  yet  was  not  so  moved 
with  indignation  as  at  diseoveiing  the  moral  perse- 
cution by  which  Prussia  is  endeavouring  to  drivv 
these  men  into  Poland.  By  the  one  she  stabs  hef 
victim  in  an  ebullition  of  passioo  at  his  obstiiate 
resistance ;  but  by  the  othw  sike  is  coolly  Usdiog 
the  victim,  to  offer  him  up  to  the  ever  whetted 
knife  of  Russia."' 
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"  *         *        ♦     It  is  known  what  promises  of 
protection,    what  pledges  of  good  fiaith  she  gave 
when  this  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  her  terri- 
tory.    The  Polish  officers  were  to  be  treated  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  arms  presented  by  the 
Pmasian  soldiers  as  to  their  own  officers.     They 
were  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  where  and  when 
they  would;     the  soldiers  were  to    be  well  pro* 
vided  for  and  left  free  to  go  whenever  they  should 
desire^    •         »        «     Prussia  found  it  impossible 
to  ohake  the  spirit  of  the  army  while  the  officers 
remained  with  the  men.      These,  therefore,   were 
separated  from  them ;  those  who  hesitated  about 
going  were   torn  away  by  force;  and  those  who 
resisted  were  seyerely  punished.   You  may  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  soldier,  on  seeing  his  only 
friend,  his  last  remaining  officer,  torn  from  him ; 
and  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  had  broken 
out  into  open  mutiny ;  yet  he  did  not  so^     I  re- 
member, while  I  was  at  Marienburg,  an  officer  was 
discovered  among  the  men,  in  the  dis^ise  of  a  com- 
mon soldier ;  he  was  taken  away  by  gens-tTarmes ; 
the  soldiers,  clamouring  and  swearing  they  would 
not  be  separated  from  him,  followed  him  to  the 
prison-door ;  and  the  Prussians,  finding  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  them,  shut  the  whole  nine  in  together. 
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I  left  M arienbnig  eight  days  after,  and  the  poor 
fellows  were  still  in  the  dungeons. 

*^  The  object  of  separating  officers  from  the  annj 
was,  to  be  enabled  the  better  to  act  npon  the  men; 
and  thej  were  then  qnartered  off  in  small  squads 
upon  the  peasantiy,  dragooned  up  and  down  the 
country  by  the  soldiers,  and  oontiniully  urged 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  frontier  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  About  two-pence  a  day  is  allowed  diem 
by  the  Prussian  govemment ;  and  with  that,  they 
must  find  themselves  everything.  They  are  most 
miserably  clad,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  without 
shirts  to  their  backs ;  yet  did  the  Prussian  author- 
ities forbid  me  to  distribute  clothing  to  them. 
Greneral  Schmidt  ordered  me  away  from  the  pre- 
mises, and  sent  gens-d'armes  to  enforce  his  order ; 
and  /  have  among  my  papers  hi$  written  refiual 
of  my  application  for  a  permission  to  dtstrihUe 
clothing^  even  though  I  offered  to  do  it  in  the  fre- 
sence  of  a  Prussian  officer  of  his  namitig  ! 

^^  Sir,  I  would  that  my  feeble  pen  could  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  this  subject.  I  would  I  oodd 
but  describe  to  you  the  half  I  felt,  whilst  but  five 
weeks  since,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  poorPoliah 
soldiers ;  I  should  hold  up  to  you  a  picture  of  long* 
suffering  patriotism,  of  patient  devotion,  thai  yoa 
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would  hardly  conceive  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  common 
soldier.  From  all  my  preconceived  notions  of 
Polish  patriotism,  and  of  Polish  heroism,  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  common  soldier,  the  poor  ignorant 
peasant  of  Poland,  possessed  such  a  stem  devotion 
to  his  country,  as  to  enable  him  to  endure  what 
these  men  have  endured,  and  are  still  enduring. 

^^Separated  from  their  officers,  in  a  strange  land, 
poorly  fed,  and  miserably  clad;  at  one  moment 
flattered  by  the  promise  of  good  treatment  in 
Russia;  and  assured  that  France  and  all  other 
nations  have  refused  to  receive  them;  and  the  next, 
threatened  vrith  imprisonment  or  expulsion :  reduced 
almost  to  despair  at  their  lonely  situation  and  with- 
out a  hope  of  alleviation  of  their  suffering ;  they 
still  resist  every  effort  of  Prussia  to  induce  them 
into  Poland,  and  seek  every  possible  chance  of  es- 
cape towards  France.  I  shall  never  forfi:et  meeting 
a  noble  young  fellow  of  the  Krakous  guards,  wan- 
dering in  the  high  roads  of  Prussia ;  it  was  a  cold 
day,  and  he  was  shivering  in  his  ragged  and  soiled 
uniform;  his  feet  were  swollen,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  wan  and  haggard ;  he  had  not  a  fsulhing 
in  his  pocket ;  he  knew  not  a  word  of  the  Ian- 
guago  of  the  country,  and  was  pointing  to  the 
west,  and  asking  the  road  to  France*    Poor  fellow! 
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he  imagined,  from  the  length  of  time  he  had  been 
wandering,  ihtkt  it  was  but  a  few  leagnes  distant; 
and  vet,  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  T 

Let  us  now  take  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  saw  these  unfortunates  in  the  custody 
of  the  Russians. 

''  In  the  month  of  July,  1832,  the  Polish 
adldiers  were  marched  through  the  palatinate  of 
Plock,  (Russian  Poland,)  on  their  return  from 
Prussia,  and  conducted  in  several  detachments,  by 
different  roads,  under  escorts  three  or  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  detachments  themselves. 
One  party  passed  through  Prasynz.  It  consisted 
of  from  600  to  800  men,  accompanied  by  two  batal* 
lions  of  Russian  infantry,  marching  in  close  order 
on  each  side  of  them.  The  head  and  rear  of  the 
column  consisted  of  troops  of  Oossacs,  and  two 
guns  with  U^ted  matches.  The  inhabitants  on 
their  line  ol  mareh  were  not  allowed  to  offer  any 

provisions  or  refreshment  to  their  brethren. 

#  #  «  «  « 

*^A  good  many  were  brought  to  Plock  and 
Miawa ;  they  were  those  whom  the  Prussians  had 
wounded,  in  compelling  them  by  force  to  return  un- 
der Russian  dominion.^' 
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These  men  had  nominally  been  domeeticated. 
Their  treatment  nnder  the  amnesty  was  as  follows : 

Istly,  all  who  were  in  the  Polish  army  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  were  to  serve  in  the  Russian 
ranks  till  they  had  completed  fifteen  years ;  2ndly, 
all  those  who  had  voluntarily  or  forcedly  been  en« 
listed  since,  to  serve  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of 
the  amnesty ;  Sdly,  all  officers  who  had  obtained 
commissions  during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  serve 
fifteen  years  as  privates. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  knout  and 
exile  to  Siberia  are  often  commuted  to  service  in 
the  ranks,  as  the  next  grade  of  punishment ;  that 
the  discharge  of  a  soldier  till  disabled  is  unknown 
in  the  Russian  army,  except  upon  paper ;  and  that 
the  service  of  the  private  includes  various  grada- 
tions of  misery.  Military  organisation  extends  so 
far,  that  even  the  galley-slaves,  (or  men  of  the 
arrestanUky  roihy)  working  in  chains,  are  soldiers 
in  the  imperial  service.  The  terms  of  the  imperial 
edict  of  amnesty  left  the  authorities  at  liberty  to 
send  the  refugees  to  corps  in  the  Oaucasus  or  Sibe- 
ria, or  even  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  work  in 
chains ;  but  it  did  not  allow  them  to  exempt  any 
one  from  military  service. 

To    the    personal    knowledge   of   the    author, 
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several  of  these  leftigees  thus  given  ap  by  Pnuoa, 
were,  in  1838,  39,  and  40,  working  in  the  omi- 
iantsky  roth  in  the  dock-yards  of  St.  Petenbn^ 
and  Oronstadt.  So  cmel  is  the  condiUon,  and  bo 
severe  the  discipline  under  which  these  moi  are 
kept,  that  they  fireqaenUy  turn  desperate,  attempt 
to  murder  the  soldiers  guarding  them,  throw  them- 
selves on  their  bayonets,  or  dash  out  their  ovn 
brains  against  the  wall.  Furthermore,  sevenl  of 
the  Polish  prisoners,  who  at  Gronstadt  refosed  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nicholas,  were  lefe- 
gees  expulsed  from  Prussia,  or  lured  by  the  solenui 
assurance  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  reton  to 
their  own  homes. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  Revelations  oi  Romia, 
an  account  of  how  these  men  were  murdered  bj 
scores  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  city,  in  panuace 
of  their  sentence  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor, 
condemning  them  to  e%ht  thousand  lashes  a-pieoe; 
how  they  expired,  notwithstanding  the  cmd  bskt- 
missions  in  their  punishment,  long  before  the  tAok 
of  this  infliction,  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
reduce  a  human  body  to  a  pulpy  mass  of  maoeiated 
flesh,  bruised  bones,  and  coagulated  gore. 

There  remained  four  thousand  Poles  in  Pnisa» 
a  few  months  after  the  Polish  army  had  takes 
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refuge  on  its  territory.  Tbeae  consisted  chiefly 
of  fugitives  who  had  dispersed  about  the  country. 
They  were  submitted  to  Prussian  militaiy  organi- 
sation, and  officered  by  Prussian  officers.  Let  us 
see  how  they  were  employed. 

A  soldier  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line  writes, 
on  the  2.5th  of  July,  from  the  Prussian  fortress 
of  Bischofsberg.  "  Poor  wretch,  I  am  incessantly 
tied  to  my  wheelbarrow.  Our  detachment,  though 
composed  of  brave  men,  is  treated  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  We  are  reproached  with  having 
excited  soldiers  to  resistance,  at  the  moment  they 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Russians.  They 
vent  all  their  revenge  on  us — and  we  are  forced  to 
work  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  nicrht, 
without  relaxation.  You  would  not  recognise  any 
one  €t  us.  We  are  pale  and  wan  as  those  digged 
up  from  their  graves,  and  it  is  not  astonishing,  as 
food  is  given  us  but  once  a  day,  and  this  food  is 
often  so  bad,  that  in  spite  of  hunger  it  is  impossible 
to  partake  of  it.  You  know  that  we  were  not 
afraid  to  die  when  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  to  sufler 
without  interruption,  to  be  worn  down  by  hard 
labour,  and  to  die  a  death  useless  to  our  native  land, 
is  frightful,  and  renders  life  an  irksome  burden  !'' 


VOL.  ni. 
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Such  was  the  oondact  of  the  Pnmiaii  edbinet, 
in  1832,  towards  the  Polish  refbgees  to  whom  it 
offered  hospitality,  and  the  reader  may  heaeefonn 
some  idea  of  their  treatment  under  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth,  who  has  notoiionsly  ahewn 
himself  more  hostile  to  that  people  than  Us  prede- 
cessor. 

Nothing  oould  be  more  significant  of  the  vnpopih 
larity  of  his  mle  in  Prussian  Poland,  dian  the  bet 
that  during  the  reTolution  of  1881,  this  portkm  of 
the  Polish  nation  did  not  att«npt  to  make  eommon 
cause  with  its  brethren ;  whereas  in  1846  we  find 
the  duchy  of  Posen  prepared  to  take  the  uaitistiTB 
in  the  attempt  which  has  jnat  been  supproDBcd, 
against  the  three  spoliating  powers. 

The  government  papers  themselves  admit  the 
arrest  of  eight  hundred  noblemen  in  Posen  and  its 
environs. 

''  Fifteen  years  ago,^  saida  nobleman  of  PmsMio 
Poland  to  the  author,  ^  I,  like  many  worldly*m 
people,— giving  our  best  wishes  to  our  bUkm- 
countrymen  beneath  the  Austrian  and  Basnn 
rule,-w4hougkt  it  was  our  dnty  to  Uxk  only  to  oll^ 
selves*  Though  we  plaeed  no  lelianoe  on  the  pro- 
mises of  our  sovereign,  we  knew  that  he  wi^ebl 
and  our  hopes   centred  in  his  son.     We  n^r 
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doubted  that  he  would  give  U8  representative  insti- 
tutions ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  had  property 
to  lose,  and  a  salutary  dread  of  revolutionary  ex- 
cess, deemed  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  enjoy 
such  advantages— sharing  with  our  Oerman  yoke- 
fellows that  Prussian  nationality,  which,  hitherto 
a  mere  sound,  might  thus  have  become  a  reality — 
than  to  identify  our  interests  with  those  of  oar 
race,  name,  and  language  in  Austrian  and  Russian 
Poland.  But  we  have  been  justly  punished  for 
our  selfishness.  The  three  despotisms,  deriving 
strength  from  their  nefarious  connivance,  have  put 
in  practice  with  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our 
people,  the  fable  of  the  lictor^s  rods,  so  easily  broken 
when  divided. 

'-*'  We  have  seen  the  prince-royal  step  into  his 
father^s  place,  and  found  his  promises  as  stale  and 
hollow  as  his  father^s.  We  have  found  by  dire 
experience,  that  our  German  yokefellows  cannot  be 
trusted ;  not,  indeed,  through  want  of  sympathy, 
but  through  weakness.  This  year  (1845)  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Oerman  members  enthusiastically 
promised  to  back  us  in  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
demanding  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  But 
when  the  time  came,  they  withdrew  in  terror ;  and 
you  will  find,  if  you  refer  to  the  list,  only  two  or 
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i]free  Germans  who  did,  and  only  two  or  three 
Poles  who  did  not  vote  for  the  address.  Indepen- 
dent, therefore,  of  antipathies  of  race,  which  render 
amalgamation  so  distasteful,  our  interest  bids  as 
seek  the  only  solution  of  our  difficulties  in  nukio^r 
common  cause  with  the  other  eighteen  miUioos  of 
Poles  whose  unextingoishable  patriotism  promiaes 
to  m witain  the  Polish  nationality,  longer  Uum  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  artificial  oombt' 
nations  of  policy  whidi  oppress  it,  can  endure. 

^*  The  people  of  G^ermany,  we  are  fully  aware, 
wish  us  well, — a  sentiment  which  we  reciprocate ; 
and  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  will 
undoubtedly  aid  our  efforts ;  but  experienoe  has 
taught  the  most  timid  amongst  us,  that  it  is  mad- 
ness to  count  on  any  but  negative  assistance  firom 
that  people.  The  great  movement  which  is  prepir 
ring  amongst  the  Sclavonic,  and  at  any  rate  amongst 
the  Polish  nations,  may  give  the  example  and  the 
opportunity  to  the  Germans.  Gkrman  freedom 
may  grow  from  Sclavonic  or  Polish  liberty  and 
independence,  but  to  wait  till  Germany  alone 
achieved  or  offered  us  any  but  the  passive  co-opera- 
tion of  opinion,  would  be  to  play  the  part  of  the 
conn^yman  who  loitered  by  the  margin  of  the 
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etream  be  wished  to  cross,  in  the  illnsive  hope  that 
its  waters  would  flow  away.** 

The  address  alladed  to,  of  the  Polish  members, 
praying  the  king  to  falfil  his  promises  of  granting 
them  a  constitution,  drew  down  a  severe  reprimand 
from  his  majesty.  The  representations  made  by 
several  of  the  provincial  states,  complaining  of  the 
increased  rigour  of  the  censorship,  were  long  left 
unanswered.  The  tardy  reply,  made  only  a  few 
months  since,  is  probably  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  many  of  my  readers.  It  was  not  only  a  refusal 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  these  laws,  but  an  in- 
sulting refusal.  '*  I  will  alter  the  laws  of  which 
you  complain,^  replies  this  royal  puppet  of  the 
Tsar ;  *^  but  it  shall  only  be  to  increase  their  strin- 
gency.**^ Finding  that  he  had  then  gone  too  far, 
fresh  promises  pf  a  constitution,  to  be  granted  in 
January  1 847,  were  made  through  the  semi-official 
oigans  of  the  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  informed  that  new  laws  regulating  the  press 
are  to  be  made  in  July.  Thus  we  find  that  threats 
of  retrogressive  measures  usually  accompany  and 
qualify  all  liberal  and  progressive  promises,  with 
this  further  drawback,  that  the  former  have  always 
been  punctually  put  into  execution,  whilst  the  latter 
are,  without  exception,  still  awaiting  their  fulfil- 
ment. 
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Thifl  king,  as  we  hare  already  mentioned,  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  his  Polish  sabJBcts,  by  a  r^ 
newal  of  the  cartel ;  by  allowing  his  peasantry  lo 
be  kidnapped  across  the  frontier  and  transported  to 
the  Siberian  mines,  and  by  exercising  an  increased 
severity  towards  the  refdgees  from  the  other  des* 
potisms.  One  recent  instance,  iUustratiTe  of  the 
change  of  conduct  in  this  matter,  immediately  oc- 
curs to  the  author. 

It  is  only  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that  a  Pcdish 
refugee,  who  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession,  and  long  abandoned  all  interference  in 
political  matters,  was,  after  eight  numths'*  negotia- 
tion, refused  passports  to  visit  Prussian  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  aged  father ;  though 
in  the  late  reign  this  privil^^  had  been  conceded 
him  on  account  of  his  inoffensive  character.     The 
Poles    under  the  dominion  of    Prussia,    finding 
that  the  effect  of  their  forbearance  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  movements  of  18S1,  has  been 
only,  after  fifteen  years  of  subsequent  patience,  to 
remove  them  still  further  from  the  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes,  whether  founded  on  the  promises  of 
their  sovereign,    on  the  energy  of  the  Gennaa 
people,  or  on  both,  cannot  now  be  blamed,  i^ 
yielding  to  their  sympathies,  they  make  eommon 
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ewase  with  their  brother  Polee,  and  read  in  the 
signs  portMitolu  of  so  many  ohanges  throughout 
Eastern  Europe,  the  aognry  of  a  more  hopeful 
future,  eyen  though  exchanging  hostility  to  its 
banded  despotisms  for  the  bootless  civil  struggle 
they  haye  so  long  carried  on  with  the  duplicity  and 
prevarication  of  their  government. 

**We  have  been  waiting  fifteen  years  for  the 
German  liberals,*^  writes  one  of  the  late  conspirators 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  ^^  We  are  tired  of 
waiting  for  them.  We  repudiate  all  transaction 
with  the  Prussian  government — all  idea  which 
some  of  us  may  once  have  entertained,  of  blending, 
under  constitntional  forms,  with  the  German  popu- 
lation, into  that  Prussian  people  whose  nationality 
is  yet  a  fiction.  We  renounce  all  hope  of  that 
initiative  movement  in  Germany  which  we  have 
been  so  long  expecting,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
it  must  originate  with  us  for  their  benefit,  instead 
of  with  them  for  our  own.  The  political  sympathies 
of  the  massee  in  Germany  are  with  our  cause — the 
people  of  Germany  has  no  wish  to  rule  over  us,  no 
more  desire  to  amalgamate  with  us,  than  we  have 
with  them.  We  have  a  common  enemy — their 
despotic  princes ;  a  common  end — ^the  attainment 
of  free  institutions;   but  these,   both  Poles  and 
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SclETonuuis  will  best  attain  by  enliatiDg  under  the 
banners  of  their  respective  races.  Thirtj  auDione 
of  Grermans  and  twenty  millions  of  Poles,  diffenn^ 
in  language,  habits,  cnstoms,  and  manners  bom 
each  other,  are  assuredly  numerically  strong  enoogii 
whilst  socially  and  territorially  sufficiently  diiidel 
to  prosper,  without  fresh  attempts  to  effiwt  thst 
fusion  which  the  efforts  of  sixty  years  hare  failed 
to  accomplish,  and  whidi  those  formeriy  best  dis- 
posed towards  it,  now  regard  as  impracticable,  till 
both  have  attained  that  degree  of  civilisation  which 
cannot  be  reached  without  freedom  as  its  earliest 
preliminary/' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  condition  of  dte 
inhabitants  of  Prussian  Poland  is  &r  more  biwas- 
able  than  that  of  their  brethren  beneath  the  BuBsiaa 
and  Austrian  yoke.  The  condition  of  the  Ittter, 
where  slavery  or  serfdom  in  their  worst  forms  hm 
been  perpetuated  or  imported,  where  the  arts  o( 
centralisation  are  employed  only  to  exercise  a  more 
benumbing  oppression  and  ruthless  violence  against 
all  Qlasses  of  society —can  only  be  compared,  as  diejr 
have  been  so  often,  to  hideous  oriental  de^tisms. 

Viewed  beside  these,  the  government  of  Pobh 
Prussia  appears  so  fair  as  not  unfrvquently  to  be 
viewed  withcomplaoencybytheBuasianandAustnio 
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Poles,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  its  own  subjects. 
Thej  are  no  longer  disposed  to  endure  contentedly, 
a  state  of  things  which  never  entirely  satisfied 
them,  and  which  now  is  retrogressive.     During 
fifteen  years,    education  and  enlightenment  have 
made  rapid  progress.     The  author  does  not  term 
progress,  the  proficiency  of  a  large  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation in  rudiments,  conjointly  with  their  restric- 
tion to  the  same,  but  alludes  to  the  vast  increase 
since  that  period  of  a  really  educated  class.    This 
class,  whose  opinions  react  on  the  whole  people,  will 
not  measure  their  condition  by  advantageous  com- 
parison with  the  fate  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Poles,  but  have  a  natural  tendency  to  take  the 
standard  of  their  political  and  social  rights  from 
those  possessed  by  free  and  constitutional  nations. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  the  press  has  produced,   in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,   a  more  rapid  movement  in  the 
moral,  than  steam  navigation  or  railroads  on  the 
material  world.     The  progress  of  opinion  has  be- 
come so  much  more  rapid  that  aquarter  of  a  century 
in  oar  era  operates  greater  changes  than  four  cen- 
turies could  formerly  have  produced.      The  people 
of  England  once  submitted  patiently  to  the  tyranny 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.     In  that  reign  they  would 

L  5 
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have  found  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fint,  or  James 
the  Second  comparatirely  mild  and  patemaL  Yet 
when  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and  James 
the  Second  arrived,  the  people  would  no  l(»iger 
tolerate  their  milder  sway,  whioh  was  still  too 
arbitrary  for  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  there  is 
now  scarcely  an  Englishman  to  be  found,  even 
amongst  those  who  deny  a  niche  to  CromwelTd 
statue,  or  ^o  sympathise  most  feelingly  with,  the 
niisfortunes  of  the  Stuart  race,  who  does  not  applaud 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  parliament  to  the  en- 
croachments of  King  Charles,  or  the  expulsion  of 
the  next  but  one  of  his  sucoessors. 

Now,  with  races  kept  in  ignorance,  and  soffeiing 
oppression,  that  change  which  took  place  in  the 
public  feeling  of  the  British  people  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Charles  Stuart,  is 
produced  in  our  own  time.  Under  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  the  press  and  the  vivyfying  example  of 
other  nations,  advantages  which  our  ancestors  did 
not  enjoy,  we  find  the  life  of  one  generation  more 
rapidly  ripening  civilisation  and  political  perception 
than  was  'effected  during  many  in  the  centuries  to 
which  aUusion  has  been  made. 

This  is  the  case  with  Prussian  Poland.  The 
rule  of  its  government  is  flattered  by  comparing  it 
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to  that  of  Charles  the  Fint,  and  the  Second, — it  is, 
in  fact,  what  theirs  would  probably  have  become,  if 
success,  instead  of  death  and  banishment,  had  met 
their  efforts.  It  is  trae  that  it  may  be  considered 
mild  and  salutary  beside  the  habitual  harshness  of 
the  gloomy  Russian  despotism.  It  is  true  that  the 
meanfi  it  employs  for  the  prevention  and  repression 
of  change  are  merciful  beside  those  resorted  to 
by  Austria,  when  its  Machiavelian  jealousy  is 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  any  of  its  possessions.  It 
is  furthermore  true,  that,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  prosperity  of  Prussian  Poland  has  unde- 
niably increased ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  blame  the 
Prussian  Poles  because,  in  1 846,  they  are  impa-> 
tient  of  a  state  of  things  which  we  violently  explo- 
ded for  even  in  1688 ! — Are  they  to  be  tongue-tied 
by  gratitude,  and  to  attribute  to  their  government 
that  slender  measure  of  material  prosperity  which 
has  iallen  to  their  share,— or  rather,  when  they  re- 
gard  the  immense  proportionate  strides  made  in 
this  respect  by  all  free  states,  to  feel  indigna^ 
tion  at  the  vast  progress' which  despotism  has  impe* 
ded,  instead  of  thankfulness  at  the  advantages 
wliieh  it  has  permitted  I 

Such^  at  any  rate,  is  the  feeling  of  the  Polish 
subjects  of  Prussia.    They  are  led  to  such  conclu- 
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aions  alike  by  a  vivid  recollectian  of  the  acUnct 
glories  and  independence  of  their  people,  and  by 
the  sanguine  and  restless  temper  of  the  national 
mind,  which  is  essentially  calcalated  to  render  them 
rather  emnloos  of  any  condition  above  their  o«n, 
than  contented  with  it  from  comparison  of  othen 
less  happy. — ^This  tendency,  which  may,  when 
misdirected,  lead  to  turbulence,  is,  it  should  be 
remembered,  an  ingredient  indispensable  toward? 
the  attainment  of  national  greatness,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  French,  English, 
Dutch,  and  of  every  people  who  have  achieved  it 
on  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  and  for  the  national 
benefit. 

Changes  have  indeed  taken  place,  within  reeent 
years,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  practical  amongst 
the  enlightened  men  of  Prussian  Poland ;  but  only 
as  to  the  means  of  beet  effecting  the  one  object  thev 
have  had  incessantly  at  heart,  the  attainment  of 
free  government,  instead  of  aibitrary  despotisBi. 
Hence,  at  one  time  a  laige  party  looked  forward  to 
a  constitution,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  ot- 
joying,  though  incorporated  with  a  strange  race, 
positive  freedom  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  more 
remote  hopes  which  strict  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  national  indivisibility  might  have  offered. 
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But  even  the  most  moderate  and  practical  men 
have  been  long  since  oonyinced>  firstly,  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  concession  of  a  constitution  ; 
and,  secondly,  mistrust  of  its  character  when 
granted. 

Between  that  free,  national  government  in  which 
the  people  has  a  share  through  whatever  remote 
delegation, — which  we  understand  in  the  West  by 
constitutional  government,  and  a  purely  arbitrary 
rule,   there  is  as  great  an  essential  difference  as 
between  a  dead  body  and  another  animated  by  the 
breath  of  life.     An    arbitrary   may  be  made  as 
closely  to  resemble  a  free  government,  in  its  form, 
as  the  rootless  bough  stuck  into  the  ground  does 
the  growing  sapling — as  the  galvanised  corpse,  the 
living  body.     Yet,  no  two  things  externally  most 
dissimilar,  can  differ  more  than  these,  identical  in 
form  ;  but  from  one  of  which  the  vivifying  principle 
has  departed.     There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
strength  or  intensity  of  vitality,  but  there  are  no 
gradations  between  life  or  death — a  being  lives  or 
has  ceased  to  live;    and  so  it  is  with  the  cha- 
lacter  of  governments, — ^they  are  either  arbitrary 
or  not  arbitrary.     We  all  know  how  much  less 
than  Shakspeare's  ^^  bare  bodkin*"  will  reduce  to  a 
mass  of  corrupting  clay  the  most  magnificent  intel- 
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lectual  and  physical  oi^ganiaation ;  and  thos^  in  a 
like  manner,  the  moat  perfect  and  organised  repie- 
aentative  system  may,  by  one  single  claose,  he 
reduced  to  an  empty  fonnola,  instead  of  proTiqg  a 
palladiam  of  the  civil  and  social  liberties  of  the 
people. ' 

The  ri^t  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  to  issue,  under 
any  circumstances,  his  ordinances,  would  have 
rendered  the  '*  CJkarkT  a  dead  letter.  The  power 
of  the  crown  to  jworo^e  parliament  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  to  raise  taxes,  and  keep  the 
mutiny  act  in  force  until  it  met,  would  as  effeotnally 
render  its  govenmient  a  despotism,  as  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  Bussian  catechism  as  the  expres8i<m  of 
our  political  creed.  Yet  the  constitutions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  of  the  republic  of  Graoow,  and 
of  the  several  Gkrman  states,  have  ail  been  redaced 
to  nullity,  by  the  subsequent  introduction  of  such 
clauses,  or  were  ushered  lifeless  into  the  world  by 
its  insertion  at  their  birth.  With  the  German 
states  this  took  place  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
Prussia;  and  the  use,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  constitutional  forms,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
amuse  the  people,  and  on  the  other,  to  deceive  the 
public  of  free  countries. 

If,  therefore,  Prussia  should  nominally  fulfil  that 
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promise,  which  in  1830  was  still  hopeful  to  its 
Polish  subjects,  they  have,  judging  by  its  conduct 
since  then,  every  reason  to  dread  that  it  will  be 
rendered  illusory.  The  greater  threatened  severity 
of  the  censorship,  at  the  momwt  when  remote 
promise  of  a  constitution  is  given,  are  strongly  con* 
firmatoiy  of  this  apprehension.  The  press  is  now 
so  fiir  from  being  free,  that  any  greater  stringency 
can  only  portend  as  total  a  suppression  of  the  pub*^ 
lie  voice,  as  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Now,  over  a  widely  extended  territory,  where 
inter-communication  is  slow  and  unfrequent,  and 
with  the  suspicious  antecedents  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  who  can  believe  that  representative  in- 
stitutions will  prove  anything  but  an  illusion  if 
accompanied  by  the  utter  extinction  of  the  press  ! 

Between  free  institutions  and  a  shackled  press^ 
and  a  free  press  with  an  absolute  government,  if 
the  latter  were  in  any  but  exceptional  cases  pos- 
sible, it  would  undoubtedly  be  wise  to  select  the 
despotism. 

British  India,  with  its  absolute  government  and 
free  press,  offers  an  example  of  the  advantages  of 
this  anomalous  condition  over  that  of  constitution- 
ally  organised  states,  where  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  forbidden,  or  perhaps  impossible. 
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Freedom,  in  iisMst,  is  unattainable  without  it ;  and 
hence,  until  the  modem  extension  of  the  preee, 
which  magnifies  and  disseminates  so  ubiquitously 
the  popular  voice,  we  have  no  instance  of  the  en* 
joyment  of  liberty  by  any  great  nation  or  extensiTe 
people. 

If  we  refer  to  the  middle  ages  or  the  ancients, 
we  never  find  freedom  extending  beyond  the  city 
walls,  the  islet,  or  the  valley,  where  men  could 
congregate  and  inter-communicate  their  opinions. 

The  freedom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics 
was  really  limited  to  a  small  and  concentrated 
population  ;  and  it  was  lost  when  Rome  became  90 
lai^e  that  only  a  tithe  of  its  inhabitants  could  any 
longer  gather  in  the  forum. 

The  existence  of  a  press,  and  that  liberty  without 
which  its  existence  is  reduced  to  inutility,  are  there- 
fore the  first  conditions  of  the  freedom  of  any  ex- 
tensive people.  This  Prussia  has  always  greatly 
limited,  and  now  proposes  to  annihilate.  The  very 
men  therefore,  who^  in  1830,  looked  with  hope  to 
the  Prussian  government,  have  for  these  reascnu 
withdrawn  all  faith,  not  only  from  its  promises, 
but  would  withhold  it  from  any  preliminary  acts 
towards  its  accomplishment.  This  conclusion  once 
formed,  they  transfer  their  hopes  to  the  inextin- 
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guUhable  national  feeling  of  twenty  millions  of  their 
race,  and  regard  the  unendurable  nature  of  their 
oppreaeion  under  the  Russian  and  Austrian  yokes 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  finally  successful  efibrt 
to  akake  it  ofi*.  Hence  many  of  these  same  men, 
once  confident  in  the  promises  of  their  cabinet, 
have  since  been  opposed  to  any  efforts  to  obtain  a 
constitation ;  in  the  validity  of  which,  if  obtained, 
they  ceased  to  believe,  but  which  might  have  with- 
drawn others  from  the  end  which  they  had  now  in 
view.  The  opposition  given  of  late  years  to  such  a 
demand  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  indeed  till  re- 
cently, is  to  be  thus  explained.  The  German 
liberals,  however,  began  to  complain  of  this  con- 
duct ;  the  government  hirelings  argue  from  it  the 
popular  indifference  to  free  institutions.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  the  Polish  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial estates  last  year  voted  the  address  which 
has  been  mentioned,  reminding  Frederick  William 
of  his  promises ;  on  which  occasion  they  were  left 
in  the  lurch  by  their  German  colleagues.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  feeling  of  Polish  unity  and 
independence  was  making  rapid  strides.  So  power- 
ful has  it  become  with  the  noble  class,  as  daily  to 
dissever  anti-national  ties,  the  growth  of  years  of 
intercourse   with   German  fellow-subjects,  whilst 
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at  the  same  time  ti^umphiiig  over  the  pride  of 
caate,  nourished  during  centuries,  and  the  love  of 
property.  Previous  tQ  the  discovery  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Prussian  Iceland  in  the  recent  con- 
spiracy against  the  three  despotisms,  it  was  observed 
that  the  nobility  had  for  the  first  time,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, waived  the  rules  of  etiquette  which  rigonmaly 
excluded  the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  com- 
panionship with  them*  Countesses  led  off  the  balb 
at  Posen  and  other  places  as  the  partners  of  the 
burghers  and  artisans,  and  men  of  the  first  &mily 
with  their  daughters.  This  is  a  reflection  <tf  the 
feeling  animating  the  Polish  nobility  under  the  rule 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  Knowledge  and  experience 
has  brought  with  it  the  conviction  that  private 
wealth  and  individual  power  to  oppress  are  no  ccmb* 
pensation  for  the  want  of  national  and  personal  in* 
dependence.  Hence  universally  the  landownen  are 
anxious  to  free  their  serfs  whereservitude  exists;  and 
in  an  incredible  number  of  instances,  to  divide  tiieir 
lands  amongst  the  peasantry,  as  a  means  condnciiig 
to  an  inestimable  result.  So  farhasiheirenthnsae- 
tic  exaltation  led  them  to  undervalue  property,  so 
far  has  the  oppression  of  their  governments  depre- 
ciated it.  This  is  the  communism  which  Mettemieh 
sneers  at.     Perhaps  everywhere  impracticable,  it 
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is  liaUe  to  inyinoible  suspieion,  when  advocated  by 
the  poor  man  who  seeks  to  share  m  the  wealth  of 
the  nek ;  but  when  origmating  with  the  rich  man 
seeking  to  divide  his  wealth  with  the  poor,  it  as- 
somes  a  complexion  which  places  it  above  misinter^ 
pretation. 

Now,  the  nobility  of  Poland,  resembling  in  its 
peenliar  position  no  other  in  the  world,  is  of  a 
greater  social   and    nunerical  importance.     The 
general   ignorance    respecting   this  body  enables 
the  deqiotic  cabinets  and  their  hireling  scribes  easily 
to  enlist  against  it    the   liberal   sympathies  of 
writers,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  a 
small  privileged  class,  similar  to  the  titular  nobility 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany;  and  one  whose 
interests  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  an  immense 
majority.     Mettemieh  speaks  of  the  insurgents,  in 
his  vindication  of  the  atrocities  in  Oailicia,  as  a 
few  nobles.    Papers  of  different  shades  of  opinion, 
arguing  differently  from  the  same  premises,  have 
regarded  the  Polish  nobility  as  a  caste  analogous 
with  nobility  at  home.     It  cannot  therefore  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  Polish  nobility  are  in  ex- 
tent a  nation,  or  three  millions  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation ;  more  numerous  than  the  wholp  Scottish 
people,-^more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Poland,  than  all  the  nobility,  genti;,  w- 
noitants,  profesrional  men,  ma&nfacturen,  mer- 
chants, ahopkeepera,  soldien  and  aailora  put  together 
in  the  united  kingdom  of  Ghnaat  Britain,  and 
equalling  alone  the  whole  native  Gtennan  populstioo 
of  the  Austrian  empire.* 

The  nobles,  who  (if  we  deduct  the  Jews)  are  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  five  individuals  of 
the  Polish  population,  monopolise  ninety-nine  hon- 
dredths  of  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the 
people;  who,  with  few  exceptions,  thitmghoot 
Poland,  are  dispiosed  to  make  common  canse  with 
the  nobility  against  the  three  despotisms,  through 
the  mere  stimulus  of  national  pride, — of  antipathy 
to  the  Ru88  and  GFerman,  aad  blind  reUgioiis  a^ 
These  exceptions  only  exist  where  epoliatiiig  go- 
vemments  have  maintained,  restored,  estabfiahei 
or  embittered  the  feudal  relations  betwMi  the 
nobility  and  peasantry,  whether  in  the  fims  ^ 
absolute  slavery,  as  in  the  incorporated  proviiiees 
of  Russian  Poland,  or  of  serfdom,  in  the  BiuaiaD 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  Austrian  province  of 
Oallicia.     The    Machiavelian    foresi^  of  both 

*  The  total  number  of  Gennans  in  the  Austrian  empiR  is  »■ 
timated  at  about  double  this  number,  but  the  remainda  »r^ 
ooloniate  and  temporaiy  lojonnMn  from  other  parts  of  OennioT 
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cabinets  .was  keenly  sensible  of  the  facilities  to  be 
derived  in  suppressing  any  national  movements, 
from  the  fear  and  antipathy  which  oppression 
would  generate  between  the  lord  and  peasant ;  and 
this  oppression  it  has  originated  or  encouraged 
wherever  it  could  put  forth  the  noble  as  the 
ostensible  instrument,  and  keep  its  own  agency 
occult  from  the  victim.  But  the  results  of  this 
policy  have  been  frustrated  by  the  strong  religious 
feeling  of  the  peasantry,  in  every  instance  where 
their  faith  has  not  happened  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  state  church. 

Thus  Russia  has  substituted  slavery  for  serfdom 
in  the  Polish  provinces  ;  but  the  religious  hatred  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  United  Greek  population, 
to  the  Russo-Greek  government,  far  exceeds  any 
antipathy  which  slavery  can  generate  towards  their 
masters.  In  the  Polish  kingdom,  Nicholas  has 
introduced  serfdom  where  the  peasantry  were  free ; 
but  here  again  all  the  hatred  of  the  serf  to  the 
baron/ is  merged  in  abhorrence  of  the  heterodox 
Tsar;  and  the  peasantry  cannot,  in  either,  be 
roused  against  those  who  are  forcedly  their  lords. 
50  long  as  they  are  enemies  of  their  heretic  tyrant. 
It  is  therefore  only  in  Little  Russia  and  its  frontiers, 
where  the  nobility  are  frequently  Roman  Catholic, 
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and  the  peasantiy  of  the  Greek  fiu^  thii  the 
Russian  cabinet  could  raise  the  peaaoitfj  to 
rebellion,  by  means  of  that  slaveiy  ivfaich  it  his 
introduced  and  carefully  perpetuates. 

So,  in  Austria,  the  Roman  Catholic  peMntiT 

may  be  excited  against  their  lords,  by  the  Romaa 

Catholic  emperor,  whilst  the  Oreek  peasantry  »e 

scarcely  accessible  to   this  influence.      Now,  in 

Prussian    Poland,   the    peasant  was   freed  from 

serfdom   by  the  celebrated  constitution  dedared 

on  the  Srd  of  May,  1791,  by  the  last  quatiemiia, 

diet    of  the  independent  Polish  republic.     Tim 

declaration  was  confirmed  by  the  King  of  Prasiia, 

when  this  territory  fell  to  his  share,  at  the  par^ 

tition  of  other  states ;    and  from  a  nominal  reoo^ 

nition,    it  became   the  practical  enjoymen(t  of  s 

right,  when  Napoleon  united  this  portion  of  Fdaiid 

with  the  independent  grand  duehy  of  Wanaw, 

which  he   erected.    After  its  re-traosfarrenee  to 

Prussia  in  1819,  a  part  of  the  land  occupied  bjA^ 

peasantry  was  assigned  to  them  in  perpetuity,  ^witf 

the  full  concurrence,  and  at  the  express  desire  of 

the  landowners.    The   Pnisso-Polish  peasant  is 

consequently  as  free  as  any  indiyidnal  can  be.  m  * 

despotism ;  and  he  is,  furthermore,  almost  without 

exception  a  proprietor. 
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It  would  hence  appear  natand,  that  he  ahould  be 
better  disposed  towards  his  goyemment,  than  his 
fellowHsountrymen  beneath  the  rule  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  Bnt  this  is  not  the  case.  He  is  a  pious 
Roman  Catholic,  the  gOTemment  Lutheran.  He 
is  a  true  Pole,  and  hates  the  government  for  its 
German  character,  and  because  it  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Germans,  who  alone  are  trusted  in  the  Polish 
proyinces,  and  towards  whom  his  antipathy  is  so 
great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts,  who 
have  recently  joined  temperance  societies,  refuse 
the  stimulus  of  tobacco,  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
keep  them  in  their  good  resolutions,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  ^*'it  u  so  German  J"  He  further 
despiaes  the  royal  government  for  the  connivance 
popularly  attributed  to  it,  in  the  oppression  of  his 
Biuno-Polish  brethren;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ezeite  him  against  the  Bomaa  Gatholic  nobility, 
between  whom  and  himself  the  apple  of  discord,  in 
the  form  of  serfdom,  has  not  been  thrown,  in  the 
present  generation,  and  whom  he  regards  with 
as  muoh  confidence  and  affection  as  any  ten- 
antry have  yet  r^arded  landlords,  with  whom 
a  common  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke  identified 
them  in  feeling.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
the  peasant  in  Prussian  Poland  has  been  gradu- 
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ally    becoming   poorer,   more    difloontented,  and 
more   dependent   on   the  nobles,  since  the  first 
distribntion   to  him  of  the  land   on  vHaA  b0 
was  orisinally  settled  as  a  serf.    The  wint  of 
capital,  the  amount  of  taxation,  the  presanre  m 
conscription,  ignorance,  and  the  incessant  sabdivh 
sion  of  his  little  property,  with  the  deteriowtifln  of 
culture  consequent  thereupon,  have  obliged  him  to 
have  recourse  to  the  indulgence  and  capital  d  bb 
lord,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  burthens  which  press  upon  im, 
originate    with  a   foreign    heretical  govemmeot, 
whom  he  has  witnessed,  and  daily  witneasee,  hunt- 
ing out  refugees  in  his  villages,  to  deliver  diem  up 
to  the  grim  Oossacks  on  the  frontier;   a  proeess 
which  daily  reminds  him  of  the  thousands  formerly 
driven  to  the  same  destination,  like  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  appealing,  in  the  name  of  their  common  bro- 
therhood,  to  him,  for  succour  against  the  persecstion 
of  the  Russian,  and  the  treacheiy  of  the  G^msn. 
■   The  same  ill-judged  interference  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth  with  the  ArchbWiop 
of    Cologne,    which  has    so  seriously  indisposed 
against  the  royal  government,  the  Boman  Oathdi^ 
population  of  its  Rhenish  provinces,  has  embroiM 
him  with  certain  of  the  Polish  bishops,  and  em- 
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bittered  the  religious  prejudices  of  tlie  Polish  po- 
pulation. 

This  population  is  computed  to  number  about 
two  millions,  who  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed 
Polish ;  but  the  Sclavonie  subjects  of  Prussia  do 
not  certainly  number  lees  than  six  millions,  and 
probably  nearer  to  seven-and-a-half, — or  half  the 
population  of  the  kingdom. 

If  we   draw  upon   the  map  of  Europe  a  line 
curving  eastwards  sufficiently  to  form  the  small 
segment  of  an  extensive  circle,  with  one  extremity 
of  this  slight  bow  passing  through  the  island  of 
Bugen  in  the  Baltic,  the  other  through  Trieste  on 
the  Adriatic,  all  the  territory  that  lies  to  the  east  of 
this  line,  within  the  Prussian  frontier,  is  peopled  by 
Sclavonians,  or  by  a  population  chiefly  Sclavonic. 
The  ordinary  maps  of  Prussia,  like  those  of  Aus- 
tria, would  lead,  by  the  great  extension  of  Oerman 
names,   to   very  different  inferences, ;    but  these 
names  are  frequently  unknown  upon  the  spot. 
Bromberg,  for  instance,  on  the  frontiers  of  West 
Prussia,  is  called  by  the  natives  Bidgosh  (Byd- 
goszcz) ;  Lembeig,  in  Gallicia,  is  only  known  as 
Levof  (Lvov) ;  and  a  traveller  inquiring  for  either 
Lemberg  or  Bromberg  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
would  stand  hr  less  chance  of  being  understood, 
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than  a  Freaehman  aBking  at  Oreenwieh  the  wa  j 
to  Londres. 

If  we  take  the  doxbj  of  Poaen,  its  popnlatton  is 
ahnoet.  entirelj  Polish,  though  the  Polish  aad  Li* 
thuanian  population  extends  southward  into  Silesia, 
and  partially  northwards  through  East  Pmsna. 
The  population  of  EUHesia  is  wholly  Sdaronic,  that 
of  the  proYinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia  BYerv- 
where  Polish  and  Lithuanian,  except  in  the  Yieinity 
of  the  sea.  In  Pomeiania  eren,  ihe  bulk  of  the 
peasantry  speak  a  Sclavonic  dialect,  whid&  betnys 
their  origin;  and  the  Sdavonio  names  and  language 
trench  even  upon  the  province  of  Brandenbnig. 
The  whole  p(^u]ation  of  the  territoiy  deacribed  is 
not  less  than  eight  miUions,  of  which  the  Germans 
constitute  only  a  fraction.  Wherever  the  Sclavonic 
dialect  is  spok^i,  the  syn^thies  are  anti-Gemuuu 
anti-Prussian,  and  oonsequmtly  with  the  Poles  and 
against  the  government.  Of  the  remaining  aeven 
millions  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  the  Boman 
Catholic  population  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  to 
the  amount  of  a  couple  of  millions,  partake  the 
same  religious  and  political  feeling. 

But  the  five  remaining  millions,  centndly 
situate,  are  not  Pmssiaiis  united  by  the  ties  of 
nationality,  or  having  any  interest  in  keeping  the 
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remainder  in  subjection.  They  are  passive  Bran- 
denburgers,  Westphalians,  and  Saxons;  the  two 
latter,  in  as  far  as  they  entertain  any  opinion,  dis- 
contented with  their  transferrenoe  to  Prussia,  and 
in  as  Car  as  they  express  it,  favourably  inclined  to- 
wards the  Poles,  as  the  representatives  of  turbulent 
opposition  to  despotic  power.  They  number,  be- 
sides, chiefly  in  Westphalia,  nearly  another  million 
of  Bonuin  Catholics. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  artificial  than 
the  Prussian  kingdom. 

In  Prussia  Proper,  as  we  have  seen,  the  immense 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Sclavonic — aliens  in  race, 
interests,  and  affection  to  the  reigning  family  and 
their  Oerman  subjects.  Where,  then,  ure  the 
Prussians,  unless  we  take  as  such  the  Bnmden- 
burgers !  and  where  is  Prussia,  unless  we  place  it 
in  the  barren  sands  of  Brandenburg !  since  all  its 
territory  besides  consists  of  disaffected  dependen- 
cies, at  best  apathetically  indifferent,  and  more 
often  cankered  to  the  core  by  religious,  political,  or 
national  animosities.  These  are  considerations 
which  have  not  been  neglected  by  the  Polish  sub- 
jects of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  who  have  determined 
on  a  eourse  of  hostility  against  it ;  and  they  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  judging  of  a  determination 
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which  might  be  considered  hopeleflslj  nah  if  we 
viewed  the  Prufisian  kingdoni  with  its  artificial  oodh 
position  and  its  Petitions  nationality,  not  as  h 
reallT  is,  but  as  it  has  popidarly  succeeded  in  im- 
posing itself  upon  the  world. 

No  denial  has  been  made  of  the  eztensiTe  nmi- 
fications  in  Prussian  Poland,  of  the  late  iU-ad^isei 
project  of  gmeral  Polish  insurrection.  On  its 
fortunate  issue  in  Prussia,  wh^e  a  plan  had  been 
oiganised  to  seize  on  several  fortresses,  depended 
its  chief  chances  of  success*  It  was  frustrated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  government,  which  received 
timely  notice  of  the  proposed  attempt  Uirongfa  the 
indiscretion,  or  treachery,  which  was  to  be  expected 
amongst  so  large  a  body  of  conspirators ;  whilst 
the  comparative  leniency  of  the  authorities  wis 
calculated  to  lead  weak  but  well-disposed  m&i  to 
put  upon  their  guard  officials  with  whom  in  ProsaiaD 
Poland  thev  lived  on  terms  of  amitv,  but  towards 
whom,  under  the  Russian  rule,  they  would  hiYe 
breathed  nothing  but  hatred  and  defiance. 

Throughout  the  province  of  Posen,  it  is  calculated 
that  fifteen  hundred  persons  have  been  arrested; 
the  government  organs  confessing  to  eight  hundred. 
As  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  the  PruaaiaD 
cabinet  has  shown  signs  of  pursuing  at  the  saose 
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time  the  most  humane  and  the  wisest  coune  to- 
wards those  compromised  within  its  own  territory. 
Many  have  already  been  discharged  from  custody ; 
and  thus  &r  there  seems  to  be  an  intention  on  its 
part  of  not  considering  those  most  deeply  implica* 
ted,  guilty  of  direct  treason ;  affecting  that  there  is 
no  direct  eridence  to  show  that  the  conspirators 
meditated  capturing  the  Pmssian  cannon,  arms, 
and  fortresses  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
aiding  the  Bnssian  and  Austrian  Poles ;  or  that 
they  ever  contemplated  definitely  renouncing  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pmssian  sovereignty.  In  this 
forbearance,  of  which  a  fresh  example  was  afforded 
in  the  reluctance  of  Prussia  to  bring  her  troops 
into  ooDision  with  the  insurgents,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  perseyere.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that 
abstaining  from  the  system  of  terror  practised  in 
Bussian  Poland,  where  periodic  victims  are  offered 
up,  or  from  the  plan  of  extermination  at  second- 
hand fomented  by  Austria,  will  suffice  to  divert  the 
patriotic  thoughts  and  political  aspirations  of  the 
Polish  population  of  Prussia  from  the  deep  chan- 
nels in  which  their  current  flows  so  tumultuously  ; 
but  the  reflection,  that  it  is  the  least  perilous  course 
both  as  regards  Poland  and  Germany,  and  that 
all  others  have  signally  failed,  may  suffice  to  induce 
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the  most  cold-hearted  statesmmi  steadily  to  pni- 
sue  it. 

Unhappily,  a  despotic  government,  upheld  as  aU 
despotic  goyemmentff  must  be,  by  Tiolence  <v  (ami, 
resembles  an  indiyidnal,  who,  having  entered  <m  i 
course  of  crime,  is  compelled  by  the  consequcDcn 
of  one  reckless  act  to  the  commission  of  another, 
and  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  to  sV^  short  in  the 
career  of  evil.    Thus,  whilst  its  comparaliTe  fo^ 
bearance  towards  its  own  Polidi  subjects  has  been 
thus  fiu*  laudable,  nothing  can  be  more  cruel  or 
treadMrous  than  its  conduct  towards  the  insurgent 
Polish  subjects  of  Austria  and  Russia,  whom  it 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  a  sanctuary  in  its  dominions 
from  the  protracted  renstance  of  desperatioD,  and 
whom  it  now  agrees  to  give  up  wholesale  and  in 
detail  to  the  vengeance  of  the  governments  thev 
have  offended. 

The  strong  sensation  created  throughout  6e^ 
many  by  the  first  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen,  induced  the  Pussiau  goven* 
ment  to  resort  to  the  arms  of  calumny  a^nst  the 
malcontents ;  and  of  this  calumny  the  effiscts  now 
recoil  on  its  own  policy. 

Close  upon  the  first  accounts  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  Poland,  a  gross  attempt  was  made  to  ehiU 
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the  risiiig  synifNithiefl  of  the  €tennan  people  and  of 
the  western  public  for  the  insuigents:  The  govern- 
ment oigane  and  the  hireling  press  of  Prussia  cir- 
culated that  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
massacre  the  Jewish  population  of  several  small 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  the  spot  a 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  adjacent  fortresses, 
which  they  proposed  to  seize.  Lists  of  proscrip- 
tion«  and  even  a  design  to  destroy  by  a  new  St. 
Bartholomew  all  their  Oerman  fellow-subjects, 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered.  Poison  was 
the  agent  to  be  resorted  to,  and  it  was  circulated, 
that,  with  the  stores  of  arms  accumulated  by  the 
conspirators,  whole  chests  of  arsenic  had  been  dis^ 
covered,  labelled, — "  Food  for  the  Germans.'" 

The  absurdity  of  these  rumours  did  not  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  a  certain  credit  with  the 
vulgar;  and  many  a  German  well-wisher  of  the 
Poles  began  to  thank  his  stars  at  his  narrow 
escape.  Such  reports  did  not  indeed  retain  credit 
when  the  first  edge  of  the  popular  appetite  for  the 
wonderful  and  the  terrible  had  passed  away  ;  but 
at  least  the  impression  remained  of  inimical  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Polish  towards  the  German 
population ;  and  its  effect  has  been  to  deepen  in- 
delibly that  line  of  separation  which  the  govern- 
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ment  has  made  so  many  efforts  to  efl^,  and  on 
whose  obliteration  the  security  of  the  estabbshed 
order  of  things  has  always  been  foreseen  to  dep^d. 

These  calumnies  haye  not  been  withoat  sonie 
effect  on  the  opinion  of  Western  Europe ;  and  a 
vague  idea  is  still  afloat,  of  the  Jaeobinical  spirit 
ferocious  intolerance,  and  reckless  disregard  of  life, 
of  the  projectors  of  the  recent  insurrection;  to 
whom  was  Attributed  the  plan  of  wantonly  bntdh 
ering  an  unoffending  population,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  finding  an  opportunity  to  put  their  plans  of  re- 
volt into  execution. 

These  accusations,  made  without  proof  by  the 
Prussian  govermment,  are  denied  by  the  Poles: 
both  interested  parties,  indeed ;  but  with  the  fonner 
of  whom  lies  the  onus  probandi. 

The  Prussian  government  accuses  the  insni^nt^ 
of  a  diabolical  intent;  the  insurgents  accuse  the 
Prussian  government  of  diabolical  calumny.  If 
the  whole  insurrection  had  been  prevented,  Prussia 
might,  under  these  circumstances,  by  the  addueti(» 
of  false  evidence,  have  imposed  on  the  world  a  belief 
in  the  crime  which  the  insurgents  are  accused  of 
having  meditated;  but  one  portion  of  them  did 
succeed,  in  the  republic  of  Cracow,  in  possessong 
themselves  of  power ; — and  how  did  they  act  l^ 
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iMMSording  to  the  intentions  attributed  to  them  by 
ProssiA,  proscribing  citizens,  murdering  the  Jews, 
and  emnlating  the  horrors  of  the  French  reyolntion? 
On  the  contrary,  they  proved  the  tnith  of  the  in- 
tent asserted  by  their  brethren  in  Bnssia,  by  dis- 
ehiiming  and  discouraging  all  violent  retribution, 
by  giving  passports  to  their  civilian  adversaries, 
by  declaring  the  freedom  of  the  peasantry,  and 
by  fraternising  with  those  very  Hebrews  whose 
wholesale  massacre  they  were  said  to  have  planned 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  practical  and 
striking  denial  of  the  falsehood  of  Prussia,  or 
could  a  more  glaring  proof  of  her  calumny  have 
been  adduced  toward  that  unhappy  people,  de- 
spoiled by  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  Russia,  and 
the  Machiavelian  cruelty  of  Austria,  of  name, 
language,  commerce,  wealth,  political  and  civil 
rights ;  and  whom,  having  nothing  more  left  of 
which  it  could  be  stripped,  Prussia  seeks  to  rob 
of  its  good  name  ! 

The  king  of  Prussia  is  now  in  the  position  of 
that  Tarquin  to  whom  the  Sybil  offered  her  mystic 
tomes,  when  for  the  third  time  she  brought  him 
her  last  remaining  volume.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a 
constitution  would  perhaps  still  have  secdred  the 
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lojaltj  of  his  Polidi  sabjeeta.  It  ia  now  in  erery 
human  probability  too  bite  ever  to  reconcile  the 
SclavMiiaiifi  to  political  union  with  the  GcrmanB. 
It  is  still,  however,  time  to  secure,  bj  representiUfe 
institutions,  the  pennanent  fidelity  of  the  OcnnaD 
population,  to  a  house  which  having  owed  its 
rise  to  the  aposta^  of  a  mcmkish  soldier,  may, 
in  a  few  yean  hence,  have  to  attribute  its  expnl* 
sion,  by  an  indignant  pe<^le,  to  the  bithlew 
duuacter  of  a  military  bigot,  half  martinet  and 
half  pietist.  Nevertheless,  until  this  last  op- 
portunity is  allowed  to  pass,  an  irrevocaUa  step 
into  the  only  safe  and  righteoua  path  still  hdds 
out  a  dasaling  prospect  to  the  Prussian  monsicb. 
Germany  has  ceased  to  -believe  in  the  inoesBSBtiy 
reiterated  promises  of  his  cabinet,  which  have 
become  as  hacknied  as  the  cry  of  ^*  wolf^  in  the 
fable ;  but  the  reality  of  a  constitutiou,  like  the 
appearance  of  a  real  wolf,  would  soon  estsbliab  it* 
truth  and  credit ;  and  in  that  ease,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  centre,  the  whole  German  people* 
craving  for  unity  and  independence,  must  nlly 
round  the  Prussian  sovereignty,  which  otherwise 
a  few  brief  years  may  see  levelled  in  the  dust,— 
a  double  consideration  to  which  the  author  re^ 
spectfuUy  calls  the  attention  of  Frederick  WilUsm. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THB  JEWISH  POPULATION  OF  POLAND. 

Thsbb  is  an  extraneous  element  mixed  tip  with 
the  Polish  population — ^the  Hebrew  portion  of  it — 
which  assumes  importance  from  the  considerable 
fraction  it  constitutes  of  the  people  amongst  which 
it  has  so  long  been  settled,  and  derives  interest 
from  the  het  that  it  probably  numbers  one  half  of 
the  whole  race  of  Israel,  equalling  alone  in  extent 
all  its  remaining  fragments  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  glob^  and  having,  for  this  reason, 
preserved  more  strictly,  both  its  national  and  sec- 
tarian homogeneity,  and  the  traditions,  creed,  and 
customs  of  a  distant  period. 

The  whole  Jewish  population  living  does  not 
probably  exceed  four  or  five  millions.  Of  these, 
about  256,000  are  in  Hungary,  46,000  in  Holland, 
60,000  in  France,  20,000  or  25,000  in  England, 
and  upwards  of  two  millions  in  Poland.  Of  these 
two  millions  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  are  reck- 
oned to  be  in  the  Russian  portion  of  that  territory. 
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Poland,  since  the  period  of  the  enuMleB,  has 
been  looked  upon  by  the  children  of  Israel  as  the 
temponury  home  of  its  days  of  exile ;  the  land  in 
which  it  had  tarried  for  ages  being  only  a  plaee  of 
temporary  soajonm  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  wbfm 
traditions  have  been  transmitted  uninterraptedlv 
throogh  tens  of  centnries. 

The  Polish  Jews  are  descended  from  those  who 
took  refuge  from  Germany,  driven  before  the  fire 
and  sword  of  the  fonatical  crusaders,  or  expeQed 
by  the  cruel  seal  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
period  of  religious  excitement,  which  led  to  sueees- 
sive  attempts  at  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 

At  one  period  the  Jews  seem  chiefly  to  have 
been  settled  in  Germany,  and  beneath  the  dominioo 
of  the  Saracens.  From  Gtermany  they  sought 
refuge  in  Poland,  where,  to  this  day,  they  speik 
amongst  themselves  a  dialect  of  the  German.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  belong  eitb^  to 
those  who  at  one  time  adopted  the  idiom  and  cus- 
toms of  Germany,  or  to  those  termed  the  Spanish 
Jews,  who  flourished  in  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the 
Moors,  and  were  expulsed  with  them.  The  Gennan 
Jews  are  called  Askemasim  ;  the  Spanish,  Se|rfiar- 
dim.  The  Askemazim,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  Poland,  where  they  met  with 
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toleration,  which  was  never  denied  so  long  as 
Poland  oontinned  independent.  At  times  they 
even  obtained  remarkable  privileges,  particularly 
under  Cassimir  the  Great,  who  married  a  Jewess  and 
renewed  the  part  of  Ahassuems  towards  that  people, 
through  the  intercession  of  this  new  Esther. 

But  in  Poland  feudality  and  chivalry  prevailed ; 
and  tiiough  the  Hebrews  were  treated  always  as 
well,  and  often  more  favourably  than  the  peasantry 
and  burghers,  they  shared  in  the  knightly  contempt 
entertained  by  nobility  for  all  whose  trade  was  not 
the  trade  of  arms,  and  hence  were  doomed  to  a 
subordinate  position.     Under  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
who  appear  to  have  retained  that  indifference  to 
birth  still  common  in  the  East,  without  inheritinsr 
the  intolerance  of  Islamism;  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
secured  much  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and  learn- 
ing of  the  flourishing  empire  founded  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet,  and  not  a  little  of  their 
confidence  and  favour.  Fortius  reason  the  career  of 
the  Sephardim,  or  Spanish  Jews,  was  more  brilliant ; 
and  when  ezpulsed  with  their-  patrons  by  the 
Christian  conquerors,  they  had  enjoyed  wealth, 
honours,  and  power;  and  hence  affect  in  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  to  look  with  some  disdain 
on  the  Askemazim,  notwithstanding  that  the  former 
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now  ooDStitste  the  lK>ne  and  miisele  of  tlieir  scttttend 
people,-— for  to  one  of  these  two  dirisionB  all  tk 
weetem  Jews  bdcHiig.  The  D^Isiaelia,  Bicaidosi 
Montefiores,  for  instaaee,  are  of  the  Se^^ardm, 
the  Bothschilde,  Goldsnuds,  &c.  of  the  Mkenuaim. 

Thai  the  Hebrews  should  have  congregated  to- 
gether or  mnltiplied  in  Poland  to  the  extent  of  tvo 
milUons,  is  prima  facie  evidoEiee  that  their  treatment 
must  have  been  far  more  humane  than  in  those 
now  constitutional  oountries  of  the  West,  where 
even  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  amount  to 
one  fiftieth  or  one  hundredth  of  their  number  in 
Poland. 

But  in  Poland,  during  the  kst  centuries  of  its 
independence,  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  re> 
mained  stationary,  or  it  might  even  be  deeme<i 
retrogreesive,  if  we  consider  that  the  gradual  emsn- 
cipation  of  so  many  classes  by  the  abaotption  of 
individual  talent,  education,  courage,  and  leaming* 
into  the  ranks  <^  the  nobility,  left  the  Hdirew,  by 
excluding  him  from  this  privilege,  still  further  in 
the  back-grouni^* 

Meanwhile,  in  France  and  England,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  formerly  so  inhuman,  and  the 
strength  of  popular  prejudice  against  them,  softened 
to  a  degree  which  renders  us  now  miable  to  appie- 
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ciate  the  comparatiye  toleration  of  law  and  opimon 
eseieieed  towards  them  during  a  period  of  nniYeiv 
sal  penecation,  and  continued  to  the  last  moment 
of  national  independence.  This  national  independ* 
ence  was  destroyed  by  the  three  powers  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  Polish  nobles  attempted  to  sup- 
press the  errors  and  abuses  of  their  constitution^ 
which  had  hitherto  led  to  anarchy.  No  sooner  had 
their  last  diet  assembled  in  1 788,  and  proclaimed, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  third  of  May,  1791, 
hereditary  instead  of  elective  royalty,  the  substitu- 
tion of  parliamentary  majorities  for  impracticable 
unanimity,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry, 
than  the  country  was  divided  by  its  despotic  neigh- 
bours, who  seemed  to  dread  the  career  of  progress 
and  improvement  on  which  Poland  was  entering, 
and  to  which  they  put  an  effectual  stop. 

The  diet  left  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  when  it 
began  these  reforms,  the  same  as  in  the  middle  ages. 
Had  it  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  course  of 
amelioration,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
people  which  in  the  middle  ages  proved  itself  so 
much  more  tolerant  than  any  other,  would  have 
shown  itself  in  the  present  century  behind  other 
civilised  countries  in  toleration.  If,  however,  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  remained  stationary  up 
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to  the  partition  of  Poland,  it  has  since  that  period 
eraelly  retrogiaded,  alike  beneath  the  rale  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia ;  though  in  the  domimooB 
of  the  latter,  to  a  degree  of  almost  inexpieBsible 
wretchedness. 

Let  ns  take  the  account  ^Tcn  of  these  people  id 
1841  by  Marmier,  a  narrow-minded  and  not  veij 
profound  writer,  but  a  cioae  observer  and  accante 
delineator  of  all  that  met  his  eye.  Disgusted  with 
the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Hebrews  ap- 
peared, he  seems  rather  to  approve  their  treatment, 
and  hence  his  testimony  is  selected  as  impartial  by 
theaathor: — 

^^  I  had  often  heard  of  the  hideous  appeannee  of 
these  valleys ;  but  the  idea  which  I  had  fonned 
was  &r  behind  the  reality,  and  I  scarce  know  to 
what  I  can  compare  them.  They  are  more  wretefaed 
than  the  Icelandic  huts  built  up  of  lava ;  miHK 
filthy  than  the  Lapland  tents.  I  can  sttU  imagine 
that  I  see  the  slight  deal  cabins,  lighted  by  a  pane 
or  two  of  glass,  and  divided  by  partitions,  on  eseh 
side  of  which  whole  fiunilies  crowd  in  the  mephitk 
air, — the  muddy  gutters,  in  which  halfniaked 
children  puddle  about  like  unclean  animab,— 
streets,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  met  but  men  sod 
women  in  rags,  glancing  half  stnpified    at  the 
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pAssiiig  Stranger ;  or  following  him,  to  pnt  in  prac- 
tice the  artifices  of  some  petty  traffic. 

•  •  •  »  • 

*«  They  inhabit  whole  villages,  and  even  towns. 
Isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  population,  de- 
spised and  shunned,  they  are  nevertheless  attached 
to  the  soil  which  has  become  to  them  a  second 
country,  and  to  the  land  which  they  exhaust  by 
their  canning  and  instinct  of  lucre. 

^^  In  the  towns  they  accost  the  traveller  at  the 
door  of  his  inn,  to  importune  him  with  their  offers 
of  service.  In  the  villages  they  exercise  different 
callings.  Sometimes  they  farm  the  public-houses, 
and  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  they 
obtain  the  monopoly  of  spirits.  They  demoralize 
and  ruin  the  peasant  by  pandering  to  his  love  of 
drunkenness,  and  by  giving  him  ardent  spirits  on 
credit,  for  which  they  afterwards  make  him  pay 
exhorbitantly.  Some  indolent  landholders  have 
been  so  fatally  ill-advised  as  to  appoint  Jews  to 
the  stewardship  of  their  estates,  and  their  estates 
have  been  soon  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and 
their  cultivators  ruined. 

^^  This  population,  alien  to  the  faith,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  the  destinies  of  the  country  it  inhabits 
has  remained  till  our  own  time  attached,  like  a 
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holidays  they  muifc  not  open  their  shops  till  after 
mid-day,  nor  quit  the  quarter  of  the  town  without 
a  special  permission.  One  Sunday  I  had  taken  a 
Jew,  who  acted  as  vaUt  de  place  in  my  hotel,  to 
show  me  over  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  he  wais  stopped  by  a  soldier,  who  summoned 
him  to  show  his  permission.  The  Jew  had  neg- 
lected to  procure  one,  and  was  carried  ofi. 
»  «  •  «  » 

"  This  fidelity  to  traditional  customs,  this  respect 
for  the  external  signs  of  their  nationality,  the  pain- 
ful constraint  in  which  they  live,  and  the  contumely 
with  which  they  are  treated,  would  awaken  in  their 
faTour  a  lively  feeling  of  interest  and  compassion,  if 
they  <yd  not  themselves  destroy  it  by  the  perfidious 
treachery  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  on  im^ 
portant  occasions ;  by  their  daily  habits  of  theft 
and  knavery,  and  by  their  own  contentedness  with 
their  degraded  position,  whenever  they  can  suc- 
ceed in  imassing  a  few  florins.''^ 

Marmier,  who  writes  in  an  affected  tone  of 
liberalitm,  here  comes  to  the  same  illiberal  con- 
clusion as  others  have  done  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  peasantry.  ^*  Long  oppression,^^  say  these 
philanthropists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ^^has 
profoundly  degraded  them ;  and  now,  because  they 
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•  are  so  degraded,  they  are  unworthy  of  being  rdieved 
from  such  oppression.^ 

Several  Poles,  and  amongst  other  M.  Gynski, 
hastened  to  publish  their  dissent  witii  Msnoier's 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Knbakiewicx,  not  a  passing  travelkr,  bat 
bom  and  brought  np  in  the  oonntry  settled  by  this 
people,  says  of  these  Aostro-Polish  Israelites  :— 

*^  They  are  active,  laborious,  feligious,  and  in- 
telligent. Notwithstanding  political  and  civil  bond- 
age, and  a  degree  of  misery  of  which  no  idea  can 
be  formed  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  are  animated 
by  feelings  of  humanity  and  a  love  of  liberty.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  German,  whether  Protest- 
ant or  Boman  Catholic,  give  alms  or  any  kind  of 
aid  to  a  poor  Pole.  Jews,  on  the  oontraiy,  nay 
often  be  seen  assisting  unfortunate  Poles  and  giTins 
them  shelter.  Their  love  of  liberty  is  so  great  tint 
they  prefer  starving  to  tilling  the  earth,  th^^by 
submitting  to  the  kanezui  (whip)  of  the  taadlori 
and  to  the  labour  rank,  which  blunts  aD  hnonn 
feeling,  and  brutalises  the  masters  of  the  soO  even 
more  than  the  peasantry. 

"  The  extreme  misery  in  which  they  live  raiden 
them  knaves,  and  they  are  easOy  corrupted  by  die 
spoliating  government,  often  serving  them  as  qwes, 
as  all  the  Austrian  Germans  do  in  Oallicia.^ 
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The  remark  of  Mr.  Kobakiewicz  applies  to  a 
large  proportioa  of  the  Crermans  throughout  the 
Russian  empire. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere, 
what  long  oppression  has  made  the  Russian  and 
Polish  serf.  The  Polish  Jew  has  not  only  under- 
gone during  half  a  century,  the  same  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  authorities,  but  having 
become  an  agent  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenantry,  the  governing  and  the  governed,  has 
drawn  on  himself,  in  additiop,  the  contempt  apd 
hatred  of  the  peasantry ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  has  rendered 
him  a  peculiar  mark  for  the  persecution  of  their 
servants. 

Hence,  though  the  peculiar  cunning  of  the 
Hebrew  enables  him  somewhat  to  ward  off  the 
accumulated  evils  which  assail  him,  he  has  still 
through  many  concurring  causes,  undergone  a  course 
of  treatment  more  demoralising  than  even  the  Polish 
or  Russian  peasantry.  Now  the  abasement  of  the 
Polish  peasant  is  redeemed  by  his  love  and  pride  of 
country ;  but  degraded  as  the  Hebrew  is  in  cha- 
racter, he  is  not  more  corrupted  than  the  Russian 
by  a  less  degree  of  oppression,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian  is  under  more  unfa- 
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ToumUe  ciiemnstaneea*  im^eBtioDabljmiiwriorto 
that  of  the  Oerman  settlers  in  th«  BiiaBia&  empire. 
The  Jews  are  excluded  from  Bofieia  Proper,  and 
roost  strictly  from  the  capitals.  Sir  Moses  Moots- 
fiore,  for  instance,  coald  only  be  allowed  to  set  loot 
in  St.  Petersbnrg  by  special  permionon.  la  iosiiH 
em  Bassia,  and  those  parts  where  they  arssdmiUsd, 
tliey  are  l^ally  ezdoded  from  the  chief  cHisi,  in 
which  they  only  coatrive  to  remain  by  hribiig 
goremors  and  officials.  They  are  subject  to  pe 
cnliar  taxes  and  bori^eDS.  These  were  at  first  imr 
posed  on  the  plea  of  their  being  a  sobstitntioD  (ot 
that  military  service  which  the  Jews  consider  ewa 
more  onerous  than  the  heaviest  pecnmaiy  ii^Mi- 
tions.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  not  only  in- 
creased these  impositions,  and  multiplied  ihe  re- 
strictionfi  which  his  semmts  use  as  a  means  of 
extortion,  but  he  forces  the  Hebrews  to  serre  in 
his  armies,  causes  their  yonA  to  be  seised,  and 
sent  as  recruits,  chained  in  gangs,  to  the  dspdia, 
where  they  are  forced  to  eat  niielean  meats,  sod 
frequently  baptised  to  thai  Bnono-OrsdE  ftith,  of 
which  the  chief  merit  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  BaMo 
emperor,  that  he  is  its  spiritual  head.  In  Pdaad 
and  Ihe  Polish  provinees,  this  perseevted  people  has 
long  been  obliged  to  decree  in  its  syni^ogses  gBoeial 
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£ut8,  and  that  the  Talue  of  the  food  nved  ibould 
be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  rarioua  of 
ibeir  persecatois.  ATarice  and  necessity,  in  the 
long  run,  learned,  however,  too  well  to  conceal  the 
Kttle,  rapacious  avidity  had  spared.  The  wrath  of 
the  Tsar  was  then  heated,  till  he  issued  his  im- 
practicable edict  for  the  immediate  transplantation, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands. Partially  put  into  execution,  this  ordinance 
served  as  a  pretext  for  wholesale  depredation ;  and 
when  nothing  more  was  left  of  whkh  to  despoil  the 
Jewish  population,  the  emperor'^s  servants  humbly 
represented,  that,  on  account  of  famine,  &c.,  it  was 
impossible  at  present  to  fulfil  his  imperial  decree, 
without  entailing  serious  charges  on  the  imperial 
treasury. 

Four  years^  respite  have,  in  consequence,  been 
given  to  these  hapless  children  of  Israel ;  by  which 
time,  it  is  probably  calculated,  that  the  property 
of  the  tribe  may  again  have  accumulated  to 
a  tangible  degree,  like  the  fleece  upon  a  shorn 
sheep^s  back.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this 
persecuted  race  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  is 
better  in  Prussia ;  but  even  there,  unworthy  of  a 
civilised  government.  The  Jew  pays  heavy  and  pe- 
cuUur  taxes.    These  were  originally  imposed  when 
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he  had  nothing  to  do  with  husbandry,  as  a  substitu- 
tion for  the  borthen  weig^iing  on  agricolturistB ; 
and  now  the  goTemment  seeks  to  driye  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  derive  a  living  with  the  doable  charge  of  a  tax 
as  agriculturist  and  as  sectarian. 

Many  painful  disabilities  weigh  upon  him,  and  the 
governors  encourage  the  prejudice  of  the  governed 
against  him,  which  is  so  great  that  even  in  western 
Prussia,  the  female  spectators,  in  a  place  of  public 
entertainment,  may  be  seen  to  shake  their  garments 
as  if  to  avoid  contamination,  after  sitting  next  to  8 
Jew.* 

*  Many  of  the  Jewuh  fiunlies  now  settled  in  Knglwid,  hare 
come,  within  the  memoiy  of  the  praaeat  genenUon,  from  Pobsd. 
The  author  has  been  ciedibly  infonned,  that  at  aome  Jewish 
meeting,  it  was  propoaed  to  invite  the  co-ieligionariea  to  quit  the 
Roaaian  dominiona,  in  which  they  are  ao  oppreaaiyelj  treated. 
Thla  reaemblea  the  "Tona  maaqoei  de  pain,  eh  bien  mangea  dc 
U  brioche,'*  of  the  Fiench  prinoeaa.  Theee  worthy  people  jodgi 
of  Poland  as  it  waa  when  they  left  it  Sach  an  invitation  m^ht 
as  well  be  addreeaed  to  the  Siberian  convicta.  The  Taar  haa  aai 
rea(dved  to  root  them  out  from  their  preaent  abode,  to  let  theia 
enjoy  a  privilege  after  whieh  the  fiiat  nobility  in  hia  empiia 
pant,  that  of  quitting  it 

Their  doom,  whenever  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  b j  pees- 
niary  sacrifices  any  longer  to  avert  the  calamity,  ia  tzanaplantatien 
todeaert  and  inhoapitable  localitiea,  where  they  ante  till  & 
ground  for  the  Taar'a  piofit>  and  breed  aoldiers  for  hia  hoala. 
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The  Jew,  like  the  Russian  Moujik  and  the 
Annenian,  tarns  all  his  thoughts  to  gain  ;  making 
that  acquisition  of  wealth  which  other  communities 
regard  as  a  means,  apparently  the  end  of  his  endea- 
vours* Oppression  has  left  no  other  course  open  to 
these  races  but  the  acquisition  of  property  by  thrift 
and  trade;  which^  when  acquired,  they  have  learned 
not  to  dare  enjoy ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that 
there  are  few  nations  which,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  not  contract  a  similar  bent  of 
mind* 

If  we  could  judge  of  the  character  of  a  people  by 
analogy  with  a  very  distant  past,  the  history  of  the 
Jews  before  their  expulsion  from  Palestine  would 
rather  tend  to  prove  that  the  genius  of  traffic  and 
commerce  was  far  from  being  inherent  in  this 
people.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  husbandmen 
and  shepherds,  but  not  traders.  At  all  events,  in  the 
present  age,  they  are  distinguished  from  those  who 
share  with  them  their  characteristic  love  of  gain  a£d 
barter,  by  the  intellectual  tendency  of  the  pursuits 
they  mingle  with  it.  The  author  has  had  occasion 
to  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  distin* 
gnished  men  of  Germany  are  of  the  Jewish  family. 
In  Poland,  both  from  their  social  condition  and 
from  that  of  the  country,  they  have  little  or  no  op* 

VOL.  III.  N 
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portunity  of  directing  these  intellectual  tendencies 
into  any  but  the  crotchetty  chaonelB  of  a  supersti- 
tion gravely  frivolous.  Neverthelees,  these  men 
live  chiefly  in  an  ideal  world,  and  herein  differ  from 
the  Muscovites  and  Armenians.  The  Jew,  who 
may  be  seen  filling  the  most  abject  offices  to  which 
men  are  tempted  by  the  love  of  lucre — who  doles 
out  brandy  glass  by  glass  through  the  livelong 
day,  exchanging  it  for  the  last  rags  of  the  besotted 
peasant  whom  he  lures  to  ruin, — ^this  man,  whose 
whole  soul  seems  to  a  superficial  observer  inac* 
cessible  to  any  emotion  but  the  love  of  gain«  is 
looking  forward  to  the  silent  hours  of  night  for 
his  recreation.  When  his  hovel  or  his  shop  is 
shut,  he  applies  himself  with  enthusiastic  delight 
to  the  Gemara,  or  commentaries  on  the  Talmud, 
with  their  quaint  sophistries  and  wonderful  tra- 
ditions, or  he  plunges  deep  into  the  Zohar,  the 
Chaldaic  book  of  the  magic  Cabala.  Of  this  he 
strives  to  master  the  difficulties  through  intensity 
of  study,  in  the  ambitious  hope  of  some  day — ^like 
the  astrologers  and  followers  of  the  black  art  of  old 
—divining  the  secrets  and  commanding  the  powers 
of  nature.  The  humble  dealer  who  hawks  some 
article  of  clothing,  or  some  old  piece  of  furniture 
about  the  streets — the  obsequious  mass  of  animated 
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filth  and  rags  which  approaches  to  obtrude  offers 
of  service  on  the  passing  traveller,  is  perhaps 
deeply  versed  in  Talmudic  lore,  or  aspiring  in 
nightly  vigils  to  read  into  futurity,  to  command  the 
elements,  and  to  acquire  invisibility. 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  attributed  to  him, 
the  Polish  Jew,  however  much  he  may  treasure 
material  wealth,  places  a  far  higher  value  upon  that 
of  mind,  according  to  his  peculiar  appreciation  of  it. 
For.  the  wealthiest  Jew  who  would  never  consent 
to  a  family  alliance  with  a  Christian  prince,  (eeh 
honoured  by  its  contraction  with  the  poorest  of  his 
tribe  who  is  learned  in  Hebrew  lore.  Many  of  the 
Polish  Jews — alone  perhaps  of  any  in  Europe — 
when  they  can  accumulate  the  means  and  make 
their  escape,  repair  to  end  their  days  or  to  settle 
in  the  land  of  promise  of  their  fathers. 

There  is  another  singular  fact  connected  with 
this  strange  people:  Hated  and  despised  by  the 
lowliest  of  the  nation  amongst  whom  its  fate  is 
cast, — exposed  to  the  oppression  of  those  most 
oppressed,— ground  to  the  dust  by  the  extortion  of 
the  Russian  official,  and  helplessly  recipient  even 
from  the  Bussian  private  of  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  superior,— still  this  people 
devoutly  believes  itself  the  chosen  of  Jehovah — 
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saffering  indeed  temporary  chastisement  for  its 
sins,  but  to  whom  nevertheless  the  wide  earth  has 
been  given  as  a  heritage  to  which  the  children  of 
Israel  have  an  exclusive  and  inalienable  right. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conviction,  the  Polish 
Hebrews,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  oppression,  filth 
and  squalor,  have  long  since  magnificently  portioned 
out  between  them,  the  houses,  castles,  palaces, 
broadlands  and  forests,  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  (xentile.  This  assumed  right  descends  firom 
&ther  to  son,  and  is  saleable  from  one  to  another 
of  their  race.  This  partition  of  the  land  in  which 
they  only  dwell  by  cruel  sufferance,  appears  at  first 
sight  nothing  but  a  puerile  illusion.  Practically, 
however,  it  acqmres  a  reality  often  singulariy  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  property 
thus  divided.  The  sale  and  agency  of  estates  has 
fallen  in  a  great  measure  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hebrews,  who,  though  poor,  as  a  body  still  consti- 
tute the  chief  capitalists,  and  hold  and  control  the 
circulating  medium.  Hence,  when  a  Polish  noble 
or  his  Russian  spoiler  seek  to  sell  an  estate,  a 
house,  or  any  real  property,  it  sometimes  suffers 
an'  immense  depreciation  because  the  chief  pur- 
chasers and  negociators  of  purchases,  being  He- 
brews, often  dare  not  bid  for  property  which  they 
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consider  to  belong  to  one  of  their  tribe,  who  has  not 
chosen  to  sell  or  transfer  to.  them  his  supposed 
hereditary  right ;  so  that  it  falls  in  the  market  to  a 
part  of  its  real  valae.  For  aught  he  knows,  the 
palace  inhabited  by  the  prince  of  Warsaw,  and 
its  very  household  furniture,  belongs  to  some  Isaak 
or  Levy,  who  crosses  the  street  to  shun  the  bru- 
tality of  the  very  private  who  stands  like  an 
automaton  sentry  at  the  Russian  proconsuPs  gate. 
Under  certain  circumstances  he  and  his  government 
may  laugh  to  scorn  this  pretension,  as  a  quaint  and 
frivolous  conceit ;  but  if  the  palace  could  be  put 
up  for  sale,  or  if,  as  eventually  may  happen,  the 
building  materials  or  the  furniture  should  be  pub- 
licly sold  by  auction,  then  the  right  of  Isaak  or 
Levy,  its  mysterious  proprietor,  may  tell  in  a  sin- 
gular depreciation  of  their  price. 

This  singular  assumption  is  called  the  Chazak, 
and  has  vainly  been  attempted  to  be  suppressed 
through  stringent  laws  by  the  government. 

The  Polish  Jews  may  be  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal sects,  the  Talmudic  Jews  and  the  Chassidim, 
who  believe  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  Garaites  and 
Frankists  who  reject  it.  The  Talmudic  Jews,  of 
the  same  faith  as  those  inhabiting  western  Europe, 
constitute  the  immense  majority,  and  next  (chiefly 
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in  the  Polish  provmoes  incorporated  with  Bossia) 
come  the  Chassidim. 

The  ordinary  Talmudiq  Jews  believe  not  only  is 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  Talmnd.  The  Tal- 
mud is,  however,  divided  into  two  very  distinct  po^ 
tions,  consisting,  firstly,  of  the  pharisaical  MisbuK 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  sixteen  cec* 
turies  back  by  Judah  tlie  saint,  and  to  contain  the 
laws  and  institutions  given  to  Moses  on  Moint 
Sinai,  and  transmitted  orally  with  the  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  prophets  and  elders  down 
to  Judah.  Secondly,  of  the  two  Gemanis,  tf 
commentaries  upon  the  Mishna^  the  first  written 
by  Rabbi  Jochanan,  about  two  centuries  afterwards, 
and  forming  with  it  the  Talmud  of  Jerosalem; 
the  second  by  Babbi  Asce,  and  called  the  Tahnnd 
of  Babylon. 

Now  the  two  Gremaras,  the  offspring  of  exile  and 
of  persecution,  breathe  nothing  but  hatred  and  maUg- 
iiity  to  the  Gh>im  or  Gentiles.  It  is  probable  that, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Jews 
have  been  placed,  a  bitter  antipathy  and  strong 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  caste  could  alone  have  enabled 
a  people  thus  scattered  and  defenceless  to  pass  un- 
changed and  unabsorbed  thtough  so  many  centuries 
of  admixture,  and  through  collision  with  so  manj 
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races.     At  least  we  find  thi£ito  have  been  equally 
entertained  bj  the  gipsies,  the  only  other  example 
in  Europe  of  a  tribe  retaining  through  ages,  in  the 
midst  of  other  nations,  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 
As  the  persecution  of  law,  prejudice,  and  custom 
has  ceased  to  pursue  the  Hebrews,  so  they  appear 
gradually  to  have  relinquished  the  most  illiberal 
portions  of  their  written  law.    In  Holland,  England, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany,  they  lay  chief  stress 
upon  the  Mishna,  even  where  not  questioning  the 
sanctity  of  the   Gemara,  but   in  many  instances 
reject  the  Talmud  altogether.     In  France,  where 
both  law  and  public  opinion  give  them  equal  right 
and  standing  with  the  remainder  of  the  people,  the 
Jews  are  rapidly  amalgamating  with  it.     But  if  in 
France  they  verify  the  moral  of  the  fable  in  which 
the  traveller  is  throwing  off  his  cloak  in  the  mild- 
ness of  the  sun^s  rays,  in  Eastern  Europe  they 
recall  the  same  wayfarer,    wrapping   his   mantle 
only  more  closely  round  him,  when  assailed  by  the 
wind  and  rain.     In   Poland    both  the   Talmudic 
Jews  and  the  more  pretentious  sect  called  Ghas- 
sidim,  not  only  prefer  the  Mishna  to  the  Bible,  but 
the   Gemara  to  either  ^  comparing   the  Bible   to 
water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  the   Gemara  to   an 
aromatic  liquor. 
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The  sect  of  Ghassidim,  or  *'  very  holy,^  m«y  be 
considered  as  a  morbid  ofispring  of  the  anti-social 
tendency  of  the  religious  belief  to  which  persecu- 
tion has  given  birth  in  the  votaries  of  the  Gemaias. 
It  was  fomided  abont  eighty  years  ago  in  Volhynia, 
by  Israel  (called)  Balshem,  at  a  period  when  the 
Jews  began  to  feel  oppression  increase ;  and  has 
chiefly  been  perpetuated  and  extended  in  Bassia, 
and  in  the  Busso-Polish  provinces,  where  it  weighs 
most  heavily. 

The  Ghassidim,  devont  readers  of  the  Zohar,  have 
recent  commentaries  by  their  own  rabbis,  which 
they  add  to  the  preceding  Talmuds,  more  filled 
with  superstitious  sophistries,  and  inculcadng 
greater  hatred  to  the  Gentiles  than  even  the 
Gemaras. 

The  written  tenets  of  this  sect  are  some  of  them 
so  monstrous,  that  it  can  only  be  fairly  ranked 
with  those  springing  up  of  recent  years  like  poi- 
sonous fungi  in  the  same  hot^bed — the  Russian 
empire. 

To  give  some  idea  of  its  doctrines,  it  may  suffice 
to  state,  that  Israel  Balshem,  its  founder,  is  his 
book  Likute  Amumi v,  declares,  that  with  faith  man 
may  not  only  be  saved,  whatever  his  deeds,  but 
furthermore  inculcates  the  commission  of  the  most 
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heinous  crimes,  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  because  supposing  the  Creator  and 
hus  creatures  ranged  in  a  scale  represented  by  a 
circle,  and  removed  from  him  by  each  degree  of 
crime,  so  that  at  length  the  farthest  in  the  ring 
comes  to  be  nearest. 

The  two  sects  who  reject  the  Talmud,  the 
Garaites  and  Frankists,  differ  strangely  in  charac* 
ter, — ^the  former  being  probably  the  most  scrupu- 
lous, moral,  and  religious  community  in  existence, 
the  latter,  the  most  corrupt  even  of  the  Polish 
Jews.  The  Frankist  tenets  originated  with  a 
certain  Jacob  Frank,  near  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury :  about  the  same  period  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chassidim  were  broached.  Both  alike  the 
offspring  of  oppression,  offer  striking  illustrations  of 
the  distinct  effects  it  produces, — ^fanaticism  in  the 
instance  of  the  Chassidim,  and  hypocrisy  in  that 
of  the  Frankists. 

The  Frankists  reject  the  Talmud,  and  recognise 
only  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  fftith,  but  at  t  he 
same  time  they  consider  it  both  lawful  and  praise- 
worthy to  deceive  the  Goim,  or  Gentiles,  by 
ostensibly  professing  the  dominant  religion,  whilst 
secretly  adhering  to  their  own«  The  extent  of 
such  a  sect  can  of  course  never  be  known,  but 
that  it  is  considerable  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
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It  luis  be^n  fnrthennore  proved,  that  these  Jews, 
professmg  Christianity,  are  to  be  found  filling  the 
offices  of  its  ministrv  ;  and  there  have  been  Hb- 
covered,  and  probably  to  this  day  exist,  Fraukists 
amonsst  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  ehureh  digrn- 
taries  of  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland. 

The  Canutes  can  hardly  be  termed  a  sect,  since 
haying  probably  followed  nnintemiptedly  the  Monk 
taith  and  doctrine  beft>re  the  traditions  of  the  Talmod 
wereeren  orally  engrafted  on  it.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  descend  from  the  Scribes,  who  adhered 
onhr  to  the  writt«i  law,  and  followed  it  to  the  let- 
ter.  The  Cardites,  who  emigrated  some  ceatories 
since  from  Turkey,  or  who  have  been  overtaken 
in  the  Crimea  by  the  pn^jessing  frontier  of  the 
Russian  empire,  speak  amongst  themselves  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar,  instead  of  German, 
like  the  other  Polish  Jews.  They  are  AitAj 
t*>  be  found  in  Volhynia  and  Lithuania,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  addiction  to  husJiaiidiy, 
and  by  that  rigid  probity  which  die  Quakets  affect 
amongst  ourselves.  Tho  scrapulous  honestj  <rf 
the  Caraite  Jew  is  inded  so  univenally  recognised 
that  his  simple  word  is  more  valued  than  the  oath 
or  bond  of  any  edier  class  of  men.  Unhi^piijt 
the  Caraitea  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  He- 
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brew  commnnity  in  Poland.  The  future  fate  of 
the  remainder  long  constituted  in  the  prospec- 
tive arnmgements  of  Polish  patriots  and  pliilanthro- 
pists,  a  difficulty  as  harassing  as  that  of  Ireland 
to  British,  or  of  the  slave  population  to  American 
statesmen.  The  Jews  are,  undoubtedly,  in  one 
way,  as  much  a  curse  to  Poland,  as  Ireland,  in 
another,  to  Great  Britain.  The  mischievous  part 
which  the  former  now  play  in  Poland,  originates, 
like  the  turbulence  of  Ireland,  in  long  cruelty  and 
injustice  practised  towards  them.  Both  have  been 
made  what  they  are  through  ill-treatment,  a  consi- 
deration which  should  alone  induce  those  at  whose 
hands  they  have  suffered  oppression  to  regard  with 
indulgence  its  retributive  consequences,  if  even  to 
bear  with  these  were  not,  as  it  is,  an  inevitable  ne» 
eessity.  Poland  can  no  more  rid  itself  of  two 
millions  of  Jews,  than  Great  Britain  of  Ireland. 
The  present  state  of  those  unhappy  sojourners  in 
the  midst  of  a  strange  race,  forms  a  social  leprosy, 
tending  still  further  to  disease  the  afflicted  body  of 
the  nation  amongst  whom  thew  dwell.  The  re- 
moval of  the  contagious  evil  which  their  abase- 
ment constitutes,  must  necessarily  prove  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  the  regeneration  of  Poland. 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
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penecotion  or  severitj ;  bat  the  example  of  the 
Jews  in  Frmnoe  and  other  western  countries,  proves, 
that  the  removal  of  disabOitiea,  and  the  extincUoii 
of  prejudice,  to  whioh  sach  a  oonrBe  condaeee, 
effects  that  which  the  violent  nkases  of  a  Rnssiao 
empetor  cannot  do,  by  making  Judaism  the  hannleae 
religions  opinion  of  a  portion  oi  the  people,  instead 
of  an  injnrions  distinction  of  race,  rendering  it  a 
congregation  of  aliens  and  enemies  established  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation. 

The  Poles,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  proved  tbem- 
selves,  up  to  die  time  of  the  extinction  of  their 
independence,  on  the  whole,  the  most  tolerant  of 
their  contemporaries,  cannot  be  charged  with  in- 
tolerance, but  rather  with  n^Iect  towards  the 
Hebrews.  It  must  not  be,  however,  foigotten,  that 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  state,  had  only 
been  brought  to  emancipate  the  Polish  peas^tiy, 
a  few  months  before  the  downfall  of  the  natioDsl 
indepoidence.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
first  turn  their  attention  to  their  own  people,  who 
were  &r  more  in  need  of  relief  than  the  Helntvi. 
Since  that  period,  when  stopped  on  the  veiy 
threshold  of  progress,  Poland  has  never  oijoyed  any 
but  partial  and  temporary  independence,  namdlyt 
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during  the  existence  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
for  a  few  years ;  the  revolution  of  1831,  for  a  few 
months ;  and  the  recent  insurrection  of  Cracow,  for 
a  few  days. 

In  each  of  these  intervals  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  was  discussed,  and  in  1846,  at  Cracow, 
the  removal  of  all  disabilities,  and  a  fraternal 
equalisation  of  their  rights  with  those  of  the  Polish 
people,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  government, 
which  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  termed  transitory 
than  provisional. 

The  despotisms  which  have  partitioned  Poland 
between  them,  and  kept  the  bulk  of  its  population 
in  the  condition  of  the  middle  ages,  as  regards  the 
Jews,  have  behaved  still  more  cruelly,  by  rendering 
their  treatment  flEU*  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
Poland  since  they  sought  refuge  in  it  centuries  ago 
from  the  persecution  of  the  crusaders. 

The  feeling  and  the  prejudice  of  the  masses,  who 
do  not  readily  inquire  beneath  the  surface,  is  natu- 
rally enough  against  the  Hebrews.  Rigid  adhe- 
rents as  we  have  seen  to  the  most  exclusive  portion 
of  the  Talmud,  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  Jews  looked 
on  with  indifference  in  the  often  recurring  struggles 
between  the  Poles  and  their  oppressors.  Consider- 
ing both  as  infidels,  they  outraged  Polish  patriot- 
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ism,  by  serving  whoever  paid  them,  and  betraying 
whoever  they  were  paid  to  betray ;  whilst  the  most 
frequent  and  liberal  costomers  for  their  services 
were  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 

The  enlightened  classes  of  the  Polish  peo|rie, 
hdwever,  who  alone  are  likely  to  influence  its  ecm- 
duct,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  argent 
to  relieve  this  people  from  the  oppression  which 
has  so  cruelly  accumulated  upon  them  under  the 
Russian  rule. 

All  parties  are  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  giving 
equal  civil  rights  to  the  Jew  as  well  as  to  the  peasant- 
Some,  indeed,  are  for  withholding  political  equditj, 
as  in  England,  from  those  professing  this  faith,  but 
the  majority  would  make  equality  of  political  rights 
optional  or  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  political 
duties.  Thus  they  propose  to  render  the  Jew 
eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state,  and  to  give  him  a 
share  in  its  representation,  providing  he  contribute 
personally  to  defend  it.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find, 
that,  if  slowly,  the  Hebrews  have  progressiTelj 
been  exhibiting  signs  of  identifying  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  nation.  To  this  result,  two 
concurring  causes — ^the  unendurable  nature  of  Rus- 
sian oppression,  and  the  feeling  manifested  towards 
them  at  different  times  by  the  Polish  msarrectkm- 
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ary  leaders — ^may  alike  hay«  led ;  but  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  support  they  have  given 
the  reoent  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The 
significance  of  this  support  is  nowise  impaired  by 
the  treachery  and  denunciation  of  patriots  by  those 
amongst  the  Jews  who  have  not  yet  merged  their 
general  antipathy  to  the  Gentiles  in  individual 
hatred  to  the  Russian  rule, — a  class  which  its  se- 
verity is  calculated  daily  to  diminish. 

In  Austrian  Poland,  840,000,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  Israelito-Polish  population,  is  located. 
The  Jews  inhabit  exclusively  several  towns,  and 
people  entirely  the  city  of  Biody  upon  the  Russian 
frontier.  As  a  body  they  are  poorer  than  even 
in  Russia.  They  are,  it  is  true,  allowed  to  exempt 
themselves  from  mUitary  service,  on  paying  i'SO, 
but  are  so  oppressively  taxed  as  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  misery.  Over  and  above  all  other 
taxes,  they  are  made  to  contribute  a  million  and 
a  half  of  florins,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  Gallicia,  as  a  tax  on  cosher  (permitted 
meat)  and  sabbath  candles.  When  one  Jew  cannot 
pay,  the  congregation  must  pay  for  him ;  and  when 
one  congregation  is  ruined,  as  frequently  happens, 
by  the  enormous  expenses  which  distress  for  taxes 
entails,  adjacent  congregations  must  pay  the  whole 
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amount  between  them.    The  Bussian  authorities 
are  allowed  to  strip  the  Jews  of  e?eiy  tangible 
property,  and  consequently  little  remains  to  the 
share  of  the  emperor.     In  Austria,  where  matters 
are  more  skilfully  mani^ed,  a  far  latter  share  of 
the  Hebrew  spoil  is  gathered  into  the  imperial 
coffers,  and  the  agents  of  authority  have  less  oppor- 
tunity of  extortion.     There  are,  however,  several 
imperial  ordinances  which  afford  them  a  rich  har- 
vest ;  and  amongst  others,  one  declaring  aU  Jewish 
marriages    illegal   where  both    parties   have  not 
obtained  permission  by  proving    their  ability  to 
read  and  write  in  the   German  language.    *The 
poverty  of  this  people  prevents  ninety-nine  couples 
out  of  a  hundred  from  obtaining  this  instruction,  but 
when  a  couple  marry  according  to  their  own  rite, 
as  usually  happens,  without  this  permission,   on 
discovery  of  the  &ct  they  are  punished  for  dis- 
obedience;  and  when  it  cannot    be   proved,  for 
immorality.    The  husbands  are  flogged  with  sticks, 
the  wives  with  rods ;  each  is  sent  back  to  his  or 
her  respective  parish,  and  the  children  taken  bom 
them  are  placed  in  asylums,  where  they  almost  in- 
variably die  of  neglect  and  misery.     Such  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  towards  the  Jews, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  sovereigns 
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have  shown  none  of  that  personal  antipathy  or 
insulting  iUiberality  which  has  been  evinced  by 
Nicholas  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  On 
the  contrary,  the  late  emperor  Francis  has  been 
known  to  pray  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to- 
gether in  a  synagogue;  a  proceeding  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  are  Jews  of  a  sect  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Frankists,  of  which  a  prototype  existed 
some  centuries  back  in  Spain,  and  which  may  else- 
where, and  in  an  earlier  age,  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  like  causes.  Several  chronicles  and 
old  writings  inimical  to  the  Hapsburgs,  reproach 
them  with  being  Jewish  pedlars,  who  settled  in 
Switzerland  in  the  ninth  century.* 


*  The  works  of  the  Abb^  Chiaryni,  professor  of  orientAl  lan- 
guages in  the  oniversity  of  Warsaw,  and  transUtor  of  the  Talmud, 
throws  ample  light  on  modem  Judaism. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 


The  Austrian  empire — ^the  second  great  European 
despotism —oomprises  beneath  its  rale  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Sclavonians  than  any  state  excepting  Bussu. 
Twenty  millions  of  its  s^iljects  out  of  thirty-eight 
are  computed  to  belong  to  the  various  branches  of 
this  family,  besides  Magyars  and  Italians,  whilst 
the  Germanic  is  the  least  important  of  its  consti- 
tuent elements.  The  Austrian  goyemment  ap- 
pears, upon  examination,  so  complete  an  absolutism 
that  it  u  difficult  for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Russian  autocracy  to  conceive  anything  more  a^ 
bitrary.  There  exist,  however,  between  these  two 
despotisms,  considerable  distinctions,  due  lesB 
to  any  difierence  in  the  spirit  animating  them,  thao 
to  the  social  condition  and  historical  antecedents  of 
the  people  over  whom  their  rule  extends. 

The  Russian  empire  is  a  structure  raised  on  the 
basis    of   popular  submissiveness,    oriental  in  its 
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character  and  oripD,  since  deduced  in  its  political 
and  religious  features  from  the  levelling  cruelty  of 
the  Tartar,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  of  the 
lower  empu-e.  In  1846,  it  is  scarcely  yet  in  any- 
thing but  externals  European,  and  in  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half  has  had  infused  into  it  very 
little  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  western  ciyilisation, 
than  such  rulers  as  Mehemet  Ali  or  Bunjeeii  Singh 
had^  by  the  labours  of  a  single  life,  instilled  into 
the  populations  of  Egypt  or  the  Punjaub.  It  could 
never  probably  have  been  raised  to  such  intensity, 
never  certainly  have  retained  its  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities, if  established  over  a  western  people,  or 
perhaps  any  other  unprepared  for  its  reception  by 
preceding  centuries  of  oriental  misrule.  It  must 
be  regarded  therefore  as  of  an  entirely  Asiatic 
stamp,  combining  the  oppressive  violence  of  the 
eastern  despots  with  the  barbaric  centralisation 
and  demoralising  order  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It 
ia  difficult  to  compare  things  utterly  dissimilar, 
whether  good  or  evil.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  despotisms,  the  one  being 
Chinese  and  Mongolian^,  the  other  European,  and 
consequently  far  less  hideous,  notwithstanding  its 
deformity.  The  Austrian  government  would  have 
been  Bussian  if  planted  on  a  Russian  soil,  trampled 
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down  long  since  to  a  convenient  level,  but  it  \m 
grown  propped  upon  many  obstacles,  wluoh  the 
Tsars  of  Russia  rooted  out — an  independent  dinreh^ 
an  aristocracy,  a  burgher  class,  and  a  host  of  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  all  elements  which  it  might 
separately  have  destroyed,  but  of  which  it  has  in 
some  measure  been  forced  to  respect  the  existence, 
because  its  own  depends  on  skilfully  playing  off 
the  interests  of  one  clasa  or  race  against  the  other. 

This  necessity  has  proved,  and  proves  some  check 
on  the  conduct  of  the  government,  which  has  shoiRm 
itself  as  cruel,  fiuthless,  and  obscurantist  as  asy 
on  record;  and  which,  though  European  in  its 
character,  seems  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  com- 
bine the  arbitrary  injustice  o(  the  days  of  star- 
chambers  and  lettregde  cachet  with  the  cold-blooded 
disregard  of  life  and  suffering,  mysterious  forms 
and  Machiavelian  perfidy  of  the  Venetian  state,  or 
of  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  true,  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  some  of  the  many  distinct  nations  of  which 
it  is  compounded  still  retain  franchises  which  evm 
Prussia  does  not  tolerate,  and  which  appear  to  con* 
tain,  as  probably  they  do,  the  germ  of  constitu- 
tional institutions.  The  Hungarian  and  Croatian 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  self-administration 
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and  liberty  of  speeoh,  which  they  are  not  slow  to 
use,  and  the  Tyrolese,  privileges  which  Prussia 
would  not  dream  of  according  to  its  subjects. 

The  Austrian  government  difiers  from  that  of 
Russia,  which  seeks  to  be  obeyed  through  terror, 
and  covets  in  its  subjects  the  moral  prostration  of 
the  Asiatic.     Austria  would  rather  unobtrusively 
control  contented  subjects,  concealing  if  possible 
that  yoke  of  which  it  has  no  intent  of  lightening 
the  weight.     In  those  parts  of  the  empire  Wherein 
it  is  not  afraid  of  the  wealth  of  its  subjects,  it 
makes  every  effort  to  secure  its  material  prosperity. 
In  the  capital,  it  has  rendered  the  Viennese  the 
most  frivolous  people  in  the  world,  by  encouraging 
an  exclusive  taste  for  amusement,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  guards  against  scarcity  and  indemni- 
fies trades,  such  as  the  butchers  and  bakers,  to 
avert  the  discontent  even  of  classes.  Strangers  in 
Austria,  who  principally  visit  Vienna,  who  see  the 
country  progressing  in  prosperity,  railroads,  navi- 
gation, manufacturing  industry  arising  in  every 
direction,  come  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the 
government,  which  renders  the  governed  thought- 
lessly contented,  by  providing  for  its  wants  and 
pleasures,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  entitled  to  call 
itself  paternal,  as  it  does. 
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would  be  peq)lexing  to  point  to  any  age  in  which 
these  brighter  qualities  were  manifested — ^from  the 
days  of  the  craven  archduke  who  kidnapped  our 
ovm  Coeur-de-  Lion,,  to  the  imperial  murderer  of 
Wallenstein. 

In  the  very  brief  space  which  the  limit  of  these 
volumes  allow,  it  is  impossible  for  the  author  to 
enter  into  the  details  requisite  to  unmask  the  self^ 
styled  paternal  government  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser, 
and  this  he  the  less  regrets^,  that  Mr.  Kubrakiewicz, 
who  long  held  office  in  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria, 
has  just  given  to  the  world  some  interesting  reve- 
lations on  this  subject. 

To  disturb,  hovever,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  mildness  of  this  rule  as  a  recognised 
fact,  and  who  argue  from  it  the  incredibility  of  the 
participation  of  the  Austrian  goveniraent  in  the 
atrocities  lately  committed  at  its  instigation,  the 
author  has  ventured  to  cite  the  three  following 
anecdotes,  which  briefly  illustrate  the  real  character 
of  'the  paternal  rule,  as  exhibited  in  its  relations 
alike  with  the  noble,  the  peasant,  and  the  soldier. 
The  first  is  personal  to  Count  K.,  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  now  in  England ;  the  other  two  are 
contained  in  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made,  and  of  which  M.  Kubrakiewicz,  the 
author,  was  eye-witness. 
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hiB  infitruetions,  and  never  subseqaently  to  divulge 
them.  The  whole  appeared  so  strange  and  irre- 
gular that  he  declined  binding  himself  by  any  oath 
beyond  that  of  allegiance,  which  he  had  already  as 
a  public  servant  taken  to  his  sovereign.  Hereupon 
the  govern  >r  observed  to  him  the  consequence 
of  refusal  to  comply  with  any  portion  of  the 
orders  given  him,  which  was  simply  that  he 
would  be  taken  from  the  room  in  which  he  stood 
and  instantly  shot  for  disobedience.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  complied  with  the  preliminary 
forms,  and  was  then  instructed  to  proceed  to  a 
particular  spot,  where  he  would  find  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  at  his  disposal.  He  was  to  secure 
certain  outlets  and  then  to  surround  certain  dwel- 
ling-houses, in  which  he  would  find  three  strangers 
of  whom  a  minute  description  was  given.  Without 
exchanging  a  syllable  with  these  three  personages, 
or  seeking  to  learn  their  names  or  conditions,  he 
was  to  convey  them  in  custody  to  a  place,  where  he 
would  find  a  priest  in  waiting.  He  was  to  leave 
them  with  the  priest  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and 
to  have  all  three  blindfolded,  shot,  and  buried  in 
a  lai^e  grave  which  he  would  find  ready  dug,  and 
this  business  dispatched,  to  return  immediately  and 
report  the  fulfilment  of  his  instructions.     He  cap- 
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'^  Count  Getner)  an  Austrian  noblemen,  sent  for 
Mr.  Charles  Saoher,  commissary  of  the  circle,  with 
an  escort  of  dragoons.  Mr.  Sacher  sent  for  the 
deputies,  who  are  always  the  elders  of  the  village, 
and  desired  them  to  obey  their  lord  without  reply, 
and  to  execute  his  orders  without  hesitation.  The 
peasants  replied  that  his  demands  were  unjust,  and 
contrary  to  the  imperial  order.  ^  You  have  the 
right  of  complaint  to  your  lord,^  replied  the  com- 
missary. '  We  have  been  complaining  for  thirty 
years,  and  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  our  entreaties," 
rejoined  the  deputies  ;  '  we  pray  only  to  be  allowed 
to  quit  the  village  with  our  families,  and  to  seek 
another  master.^  Without  further  loss  of  time, 
the  commissary  had  the  deputies  stretched  upon 
the  ground  one  after  the  other,  and  the  punish- 
ment with  the  st-ock  (cane)  by  two  corporals  com- 
menced. Notwithstanding  the  advanced  age  of  the 
deputies,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  seventy,  they 
suffered  with  patient  resignation  six  blows  a-piece. 
During  the  infliction,  the  peasants,  book  in  hand, 
repeated  litanies.  On  the  second  infliction  of  twenty 
strokes  each,  their  fortitude,  however,  abandoned 
them  ;  they  declared  themselves  guilty,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  lord.**^ 

Apropoi  of  the  remark,  that,  when  a  criminal  is 

0  2 
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put  to  death,  or  a  deserter  shot,  the  bodj  is  left 
upon  the  place  of  execution  guarded  by  a  sentinel. 
M.  Koubrakiewicz  gives  elsewhere  the  following 
touching  scene,  which  likewise  passed  under  his 
eyes.     He  once  saw 

'^  A  Hungarian  woman,  who  had  come  from  the  in* 
tenor  of  Hungary  with  her  three  children,  the  eldest 
six  or  seven  years,  the  youngest  at  the  breast  only 
four  or  five  months  of  age.  This  unhappy  creature 
hoped  by  her  presence  to  soften  Austrian  cruelty, 
to  inspire  pity,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  her  hus- 
band, a  deserter.  But  she  deceived  herself;  he 
was  shot.  I  saw  her  fling  herself  sobbing  on  his 
yet  warm  body,  calling  him  by  name, — ^  Paul,  dear 
Paul  !^  She  shook  him  and  opened  his  mouth,  as 
if  thinking  to  awaken  or  restore  him  to  life.  Two 
or  three  hours  after  she  expired,  with  her  lips  pressed, 
or  rather  frozen  to  the  lips  of  her  husband,  the 
child  who  was  at  her  breast  sharing  its  mother^s 
fate.  That  day  the  snow  fell  so  abundantly  that 
the  three  bodies  were  completely  covered  with  it 
about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

'^  No  (me  dared  offer  any  auisiance  to  the  wife 
or  children,  for  fear  of  drawing  down  upon  their 
heads  the  wrath  of  the  paternal  govemmeni  /^ 

The  want  of  space,  but  not  the  want,  of  matter, 
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forbids  to  multiply  these  illustrations  of  the 
nature  of  a  despotism,  in  which  the  ignorance 
of  the  western  public  has  long  recognised  that 
assumed  paternity  of  character,  which  is  only  true 
if  we  regard  the  goTemment  of  Austria  as  a  po- 
litical Saturn.  It  is  difficult  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  Bussian  absolutism  is  character- 
ised by  the  thirst  of  extension,  and  an  abstract 
impatience  of  all  resistance  to  the  would-be  man- 
god  in  which  it  is  personified ;  the  Prussian  des- 
potiam,  living  on  from  day  to  day,  with  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  morrow,  by  its  profound  hypo- 
crisy; but  the  government  of  Austria,  by  its 
profound  avarice  and  rapacity*  At  the  present  day 
it  may  be  considered  to  centre  in  about  a  hundred 
powerful  families,  chiefly  German,  and  in  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Hapsburg,  which  monopolises  three- 
fourths  of  the  power  divided  between  the  whole. 
They  may  be  compared,  as  they  have  by  recent 
Sclavonic  writers,  to  a  company,  of  which  three 
parts  of  the  shares  belong  to  the  reigning  family, 
and  which,  like  the  East  India  Company  formerly, 
is  associated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  members,  by  the  administration  of 
the  populations  and  lands  they  have  appropriated. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two, 
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dinand  the  Fint,  is  notoriouBly  epileptie  and  of 
inreak  intelleet.  Both  spent  their  time  in  firivoloos 
pnntiits ;  the  fonner  in  making  sealing- wax^  the 
latter  in  turning  toys ;  the  inanity  of  both  these 
sovereigns  being  only  relieved  by  a  maudlin  avarice, 
Uieir  chief  characteristic.  By  humouring  this  foible, 
by  allowing  them  to  count  their  hoarded  treasures, 
and  to  live  in  parsimonious  retirement,  the  minister 
of  the  day  has  suoeeeded  in  virtually  coaxing  the 
sceptre  from  their  hands ;  and  contented  with  pre- 
siding over  their  treasury,  or  Kofkammer,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  holy  Boman  empire  have  sunk 
into  the  same  relative  insignificance  with  regard  to 
their  chief  servant,  as  the  French  kings  in  the 
days  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. 

Mettemich  has  long  been  this  Austrian  mayor  of 
the  palace.  He  cannot  precisely  be  said  to  exercise 
absolute  control,  because  there  are  in  the  empire 
personages  whom  he  is  required  to  conciliate,  and 
interests  he  is  forced  to  consult.  His  power  may, 
however,  be  considered  not  only  fair  to  exceed  that 
of  any  constitutional  soverei^  of  the  present  day, 
but  of  any  of  the  ministers  or  favourites  who  for 
moro  than  half  a  century  have  swayed  Bussia. 

Prince  Mettemich  has  undoubtedly  shown  con- 
siderable ability  in  his  time,  and  played  his  unscru- 
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pulona  part  with  more  skill  than  most  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  Nevertheless,  his  repatation  probably 
exceeds  his  merits ;  and  is  said  to  have  outlived 
the  virility  of  an  intellect  impaired  by  advancing 
years,  though  the  prestige  of  his  awe-inspiring  name 
is  still  sufficient  to  uphold  the  system  which  his 
subtle  policy  upreared  during  an  earlier  period  of 
his  long  career.  In  this  respect  the  man  in  his  old 
age,  is  typical  of  the  empire  over  the  destinies  of 
which  he  has  so  long  presided. 

Cool,  cautious,  and  uninfluenced  alike  by  any 
tain  glory  or  considerations  of  honour,  justice,  or 
humanity,  which  might  have  deterred  him  from 
following  the  safest  and  most  profitable  course ;  with 
great  means  at  his  disposal,  he  has  risked  as  little  as 
possible,  and  therefore  has  won  and  lost  less  than  his 
cotemporary  statesmen,  who  staked  more  adventu- 
rously. Hisname  will  notwithstanding  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  who  has  identified  himself  for  five- 
and-thirty  years  with  the  existence  of  a  mighty  state, 
even  if  his  own  death  be  not  the  signal  of  its  proxi- 
mate dissolution.  Metternich  is  at  the  present  time 
probably  the  only  man  in  Europe  besides  Louis 
Philippe,  whose  individual  life  is  of  any  public 
moment.  There  is,  however,  this  great  distinction 
between  them,  that  whilst  the  decease  of  both  may 
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lead  alike  to  eyentfiil  changes,  in  Austria  it  would 
be  difficult  for  these  not  to  further  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  humanity,  which  in  France  they 
would  endanger. 

The  Austrian  premier,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
sonal  power  and  importance,  has  no  claims  to  that 
species  of  greatness  which  history  concedes  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  He  will  never  rank  with  Colbert 
or  Pitt,  or  Louis  Philippe,  or  even  with  Joseph  the 
Second ;  because,  £eu*  from  achieving  great  things 
with  little  meansv  he  has  not  even  attempted  them 
with  great  means ;  and  because,  contracted  in  his 
views,  his  policy  may  be  defined  as  a  persevering 
course  of  Machiavelian  expediency.  Austria  has 
morally  lost  ground  in  Germany  during  Metter- 
nich^s  reign,  and  whilst  its  foreign  subjects  have 
rapidly  increased,  like  the  Hebrews  in  Egyptian 
bondage,  he  has  never  attempted  to  place  the  im^ 
perial  sovereignty  on  a  basis  more  broad  and 
secure  than  that  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  was 
found  insufficient  by  Joseph  the  Second  before  it 
had  to  sustain  its  present  weight*  With  five  or 
six  millions  of  Germans,  ten  millions  of  Magyars 
and  Italians,  and  twenty  millions*  of  Sclavonians, 
subjects,  besides  tens  of  millions  of  the  latter  in 

*  According  to  the  admission  of  official  documents,  more  pro- 
bably twenty«thiee  millions. 


hm  las  nerw  taken  any  8t«fs 
I)  to  render  this  empire 
tke  ealy  ■eane  iriiich  migiit  postUj 
freik  life  idIo  he  decrqiiivde,  and  hun 
tke  peoeeae  ofitttanl  deeompoeitaoiL 
It  ie  pelefcli  tlMt  this  will  be  attempted,  iNit 
tMktCL  Coeat  Keflownth,  the  riaiiig  min  in  the 
eapiRi  is  a  Sdsfouan  (firom  Bohemia),  end  said 
a»  he  imbacd  vith  Scisfenie  idees.  It  is  tnie  tliat 
of  wariiinalitj  on  the  pert  of  Mettenucb, 
a  faaeigiwi;  no  fiunily  praepecta  on  the 
part  of  the  ¥iiier,  whose  oiiee  eannot  be  rendered 
r,  gme  him  any  intoeat  in  the  pema- 
aialiiKftT  of  the  empire,  whoae  proeperity  only 
miiiiiiiHj  mtenats  him  aa  Icmg  ae  he  cimtiniNa  to 
Im.  A  man  ef  exahed  mind  mighty  indeed,  eren 
anirr  theae  cireomsianeeB,  fisel  amhitfeQa  that  liiB 
walk  ahonld  aarrive  him,  bat  the  mind  of  Matter- 
aieh  ia  not  cast  in  any  extraordinary  monld.  Far 
firom  having  made  any  great  efforts  to  fixae  and 
amalgamate  the  diaeordant  elementa  of  the  empfae 
he  goTcraa,  fiir  ficom  evincing  any  aolieitade  for  its 
fiortare  maintenance ;  with  the  growing  garrulity  ^^ 
^igB  he  complacently  plnmea  himaelf  in  his  conTcr- 
eation  on  hia  ingenuity  in  ao  nice^  maintaining  the 
Hlft»^''^j  and  appears  to  consider  the  inaecnrity  of 
the  &bric  which  his  death  will  endanger,  chiefly  in 
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the  light  of  a  fact  whioh  exalts  his  personal  conse- 
quence. 

Clement  Wenceslaos  von  Metternioh  Winnebuig 
Ochsenhansen — ^for  in  these  names  the  Austrian 
premier  rejoices,  besides  titles  for  which  the  author 
cannot  find  room  in  these  pages — ^is  a  Prussian, 
whose  real  name  is  Ochsenhansen.  He  is  a  scion 
of  that  disreputable  petty  German  nobility  whose 
offshoots  being  penniless  and  idle,  seek  promotion 
in  every  kind  of  service  in  Russia  and  Austria^ 
where  they  have  earned  for  themselves  the  con-> 
temptuous  appellation  of  *'  German  verminJ*^  It  is 
matter  of  dispute  whether  he  was  bom  in  West- 
phalia or  at  Ooblentz,  and  he  must  be  now  in  his 
seventy-second  or  seventy-third  year. 

He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  as  secretary 
of  legation  at  the  conference  of  Bastadt,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  on  the  signature  of  peace  concluded  with 
France  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Austerlitz. 
He  rapidly  afterwards  rose  to  a  pitch  of  power 
which  enabled  him  to  monopolise  alike  the  authority 
and  state  of  his  nominal  master. 

Though  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  parvenu^ 
Mettemich  spends  his  acquired  wealth  with  a  gene- 
rosity truly  imperial,   when  compared  with   the 
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pafsunonioiis  meanness  of  the  hsi  and  the  ftmcDi 

emperor.   He  has  die  repntiUioii  of  beiiig  s  fioidied 

geDtleman,  is  a  mmiificent  patron  of  the  fine  vta, 

and  encourages  profbsion  and  expenditure  in  staD- 

gers  and  the  magnates  of  the  empire  who  liat 

Vienna,  which  hence  presents  a  br  gftjer  speelaek 

than  St.  Petersbwg,  iriiere  the  narrow-miiided 

jealousy  of  Nicholas  takes  nmbtage  at  the  wealth 

or  splendour  of  his  slaves. 

.    Prince  Mettemidi  is  a  man  who  undoubtedly 

^ould  at  any  period  of  his  life  have  resented  socb 

usage  ttom  his  superiors,  or  even  firom  his  soTerngn- 

•os  all  Russian   ofliciab   must  put   up  with;  be 

would  probably,  as  seeretaiy  of  legation,  have  eon- 

mdered  as  an  unpardonable  insult,  such  insigm- 

ficant  propitiatory  offerings  as  the  Bussiau  miiu^ 

tens  accept ;  he  is  probably  an  honourable  vm 

An  his  jNivate  transactions,  and  too  gentlemaolike  to 

compromise  his  personal  veraeity  in  his  ordisarj 

.iDteroouiBe    with  society;    but   hence  to  aigvr 

that  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to    his   oSnal 

assertions,  or  that  in  his  political  acts  or  eolemfi 

declarations  he  is  invariably  influenced  by  any  feel- 

iii^rs  of  truth  or  honour,  is  an  assumption  inces^ 

'!santly  controverted  by  &cts,  and  of  which  the  two 

following   circumstances  will  at  once  determiof 

the  validity. 

It  is  well  known  in  St.  Petersbui^,  that  as  Ion? 
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as  the  Emperor  Alexander  lived,  Mettemich  re- 
ceived from  him  a  secret  pension  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.*  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
asserted  that  Mettemich  proved  himself  corruptible, 
but  only  venal,  as,  according  to  all  appearances,  it 
was  the  Bussian  emperor  whose  magnificent  bribe 
he  accepted,  and  not  his  master  whom  he  deceived. 
-  His  political  veracity  the  following  anecdote  may 
illustrate.  Leopold  King  of  Belgium,  whilst  the 
Belgic  question  was  still  pending,  was  in  want  of  a 
skilful  and  experienced  commander  for  his  armies. 
Skrynetski,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish 
army,  was  engaged  by  him  for  this  purpose. 
Though  Skrynetski  is  a  bigot,  and  showed  Sbs  much 
¥^nt  of  moral  and  strategetical  courage  as  he  did 
tactical  skill  and  personal  bravery;  he  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties  as  a  man  of  the  most  strict 
veracity  and  unblemished  honour.  He  was  de- 
tained at  Prague  at  the  time  he  received  his 
appointment,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  agent  dispatched 
for  that  purpose,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
Austrian  territory. 

Mettemich,  in  his  vexation  at  this  incident,  wrote 

*  Ontheaocesfiionof  Nicholas,  the  pension,  which  stood  on  the 
jame  list  as  three-and-twenty  others  to  the  mistresses  of  Alexan- 
der, and  his  fovourltes,  was  discontinued  by  the  new  sovereign. 
When  the  PoUsh  reToIntion  broke  oat,  Nicholas  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  pay  up  all  the  arrears  and  restore  the  private  annuity 
granted  by  his  brother. 
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the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces;  in  all  of 
which,  taken  at  an  average,  the  German  element  is 
not  even  numerically  as  prominent  as  in  the  Biaa- 
sian  capital  of  St.  Petersbnig. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  of  the  Ger«> 
mans  in  the  empire,  amounting  to  less  than  six 
millions,  little  more  than  three  millions  inhabit 
the  German  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
and  Styria,  the  remainder  being  isolated  in  small 
colonies  or  surrounded,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via, by  a  preponderating  foreign  population.  It  is 
chiefly  from  these  German  subjects  that  the  Austrian 
despotism  draws  the  civil  and  nulitary  instrumentH 
of  its  government — the  great  majority  of  func- 
tionaries who  hold  commissioned  rank,  or  its  equi- 
valent, whether  in  the  public  offices,  or  the  armies 
belonging  to  that  nation.  The  German  provinces 
are  the.  only  portions  of  the  Austrian  territory  for 
which  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  is  national,  or  the 
fidelity  of  whose  inhabitants  is  not  questionable. 
The  Austrian  government  hastherefore  good  reason 
to  conciliate  that  only  portion  of  its  subjects,  on 
whose  services  it  can  depend  to  keep  the  remainder 
in  subjection. 

In  its  conduct  towards  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol, 
Austria  is  restrained  by  prudential  considerations. 
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ltd  cabinet  has  not  yet  foigotten  that  the  wudike 
and  fiery  Magyars  stopped  Joseph  the  Second 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  projected  reforms  which 
he  attempted  to  porsae  at  the  expense  of  their  pii- 
▼il^es.  It  remembers  equally  the  stand  made  by 
the  Tyrolese  moontaineers  against  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon, which  occupied  Vienna.  It  is  therefore  oom- 
paratiyely  measured  in  its  treatment  of  the  GermaD 
provinces  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Hmiganan 
kingdom ;  being  anxions  to  increase  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  former,  and  fearful  of  openly 
assailing  the  franchises  of  the  latter. 

The  archduchy  is  growing  wealthy  and  Hungary 
and  Croatia  remonstrate  boldly  with  the  emperor. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  account  true  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  archduchy  have  the  fiuntest  political 
rights,  nor  that  the  government  has  aided,  er  even 
ceased  to  impede  the  development  of  the  magnifi- 
cent natural  resources  of  Hungary*  On  the  con- 
trary, the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  due 
to  a  Magyar  nobleman,  who  carried  it  thniagh  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  very  government  whifh 
eageriy  opens  means  of  communication  to  enrich  the 
German  provinces.  The  rule  of  Austria,  everywhere 
bad  enough,  differs  therefore  in  its  objects,  even  in 
the  provinces  it  treats  most  favourably,  fts  govenir 
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inent  of  the  people  of  the  remaining  portions  of  its 
territory,  whom  it  does  not  fear  to  oppress,  but  only 
dreads  to  see  prosperooa,  is  pernicious  and  demorali- 
sing in  a  far  greater  degree.  Unhappily,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory  which  oomes  within  this  cate- 
gory, form  not  the  exception  to  this  rule,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Whilst  hireling  writers,  or  travellers  who  have 
only  seen  Vienna — ^never  conversed  but  with  an 
official  class,  and  whose  remarks  are  furthermore 
constrained  by  their  social  relations  and  the  civi- 
lities they  have  received,  acquiesce  in  the  assump- 
tion of  paternal  solicitude  made  by  the  Austrian 
government,  with  as  much  truth  as  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Prussian  cabinet  to  enlightened  abso^ 
lututm;  most  of  its  remote,  provinces  present  a 
picture  of  misery  and  degradation  which  is  without 
parallel  in  western  Europe,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  Russian. dominions. 

The  fortresses  of  remote  districts  are  commonly 
filled  with  political  prisoners,  and  wherever  the 
mountain  fastnesses  and  the  rifles  of  the  Tyrolese, 
or  the  insurrection  (general  rising)  of  the  fiery 
Hungarian  Magyars  is  not  dreaded,  all  opposition 
or  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
or  the  rapacity  of  its  agents,  is  punished  by 
the    career^  career    durus,  or  career  durissimas^ 
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pregnant  wife  as  she  clung  to  him  so  brutally 
with  the  butt-end  of  their  firelocks,  that  she 
expired  upon  the  spot.  The  librarian  was  cou'* 
demned  for  twenty  years  ad  carcerem  durissimum 
— imprisonment  with  the  infliction  of  the  lash  twice 
a  week  for  twenty  years. 

Vincent  Zabolicki  and  lioon  Zalewski  were,  in 
1835,  condemned  for  life  to  the  same  punishment, 
for  emancipating  their  peasantry  contrary  to  law. 

To  such  poyerty  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Gallicia  reduced  by  Austrian  extortion, 
that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  ten  thousand, 
declares  the  same  authority,  had  ever  seen  a  four- 
shilling  piece ;  the  government  forcing  both 
landlords  and  peasantry  to  pay  their  contributions 
of  com  according  to  the  prices  of  1792,  though 
when  distraining  for  taxes  it  sells  this  very  com 
at  one-tenth  or  even  one  fifteenth  of  that  standard 
of  value.  We  have  seen  an  example  of  the  violence 
employed  towards  the  peasantry  in  the  exaction  of 
the  robots  added  to  which,  he  is  so  heavily  burthened 
as  to  be  reduced  to  live  a  portion  of  the  year  on 
green  food  ;  let  us  now  examine  how  the  landlord 
profits  by  this  state  of  things.  The  great  majority 
of  the  noble  proprietors  live  upon  black  bread.  A 
noble  with  four  thousand  acres  and  fifty  families 


attached  to  the  ^d>e  euuiol  often  p»j  tlie  sdiooliDg, 
Qt  his  8HNL  Xinetj  boUbb  out  of  a  hundred  it 
least  hate  dicir  catatee  seqfaestialed  for  taxes,  and 
it  k  fioa  k^  flinee  a  naoiba'  of  the  GallkaaD 
lac^3Ucn  o^gaad  a  petition  to  the  eoqieror,  beg- 
ging }dm  to  take  their  jnferij  and  to  ilkm 
food  and  iaiimwl,  wUdi  thej  cannot  afford 
the  taom  are  paid.  It  ia  theiefoie  natber 
the  piMiwlij  nor  die  noUea  lAo  profit  bjr  the 
c^jndhionof dwimiBinalwIatinnii;  andthoo^in 
a  peeaniaij  anae  the  gorenunoit  losev  abo  by 
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fon  obtiena  that  the  noUes  and  the  poasuti;, 
the  asf  and  hia  loni,  have  eqpal  leaacm  to  make 

linei  the  goiremment:  bat  the 
to  avert  this  danger,  has  long  since 
of  thingB  falmhted  to  sov  diasea- 
daana  iriioae   combination  wovld 
thraatas  ita  anthority. 

Thesjateai  panned  resembled  that  followed  bj 
the  Bnwiiin  T^are»  who,  Hke  the  Aastiian  Kaisars, 
set  thsnisehea  forth  both  to  the  world  and  to  ther 
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subjects,  as  the  protectors  of  the  slave  aud  serf 
a^nst  their  masters,  whilst  in  reality  they  have 
upheld,  re-established,  or  introduced  slavery  and 
serfdom,  the  most  powerful  agent  of  that  policy  of 
divide  et  impera,  characteristic  of  extensive  des- 
potisms. The  author  has  shown  elsewhere,  and 
cannot  repeat  too  often,  that  the  Russian  Tsar  owns 
twenty-one  millions  of  private  slaves ;  that  Alex- 
ander introduced  slavery  into  the  Polish  provinces, 
which  had  never  before  been  cursed  by  anything 
worse  than  serfdom  ;  and  that  Nicholas  has  repri- 
manded the  nobility  of  a  Russian  province  for  pro- 
posing the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  and  introduced 
serfdom  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  it  had 
been  abolished  by  the  constitution.  In  a  like 
manner  the  Austrian  cabinet,  in  that  portion  of 
Poland  which  fell  to  its  share,  has  restored  and 
deeply  aggravated  serfdom,  abolished  by  the  last 
quatrennial  diet  of  independent  Poland. 

Having  done  so,  it  comes  forward,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  like  Russia,  as  a  meditator  between  the 
peasant  and  the  noble,  whose  mutually  injurious 
intercourse  it  has  itself  advised.  Into  the  history 
of  these  machinations  of  the  Austrian  government 
in  G^llicia,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  at  greater 
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len^h,  because  of  the  recent  tragical  occarrences  m 
that  province,  and  because  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  Austrian  premier  to  mystify  the  public  respect- 
ing them. 

The  kingdom  or  province  of  Gallicia  and  Lodo- 
meria  (or  rather  Halitz,  Vlodomir,  or  Lodomer) 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  population  computed  at 
about  five  millions,  consisting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jews  and  Germans,  of  the  three  Sclavoxiic 
races  of  Poles,  Busniaks,  and  Wallacks,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  about  2,000,000  Poles,  2,000,000  Bus- 
niaks, 300,000  Wallacks,  500,000  Jews,  and  80,000 
Oermans.  The  Polish  population,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic,  inhabit  the  west  of  this  province ;  the 
Wallacks,  of  the  Greek  daith,  the  eastern  districts, 
particularly  that  called  the  Bukowina.  The  central 
districts  are  inhabited  by  the  United-Greek  Bus- 
niaks, intermingled  with  Poles  and  Wallacks.  The 
Poles  are  divided  into  the  Poles  of  the  plain,  cdled 
Mazourquas,  the  most  depraved  of  the  whole 
Polish  race,  and  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the 
Carpathians,  named  Gorales,  between  whom  con- 
siderable differences  of  character  exist.  Gallicia 
is  divided  into  nineteen  circles,  and  is  represented 
by  a  diet,  by  the  convocation  of  which  the  Austrian 
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cabinet  affects  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into  which 
it  entered  in  1815,  to  give  this  portion  of  Poland 
representative  institutions.  This  diet  consists  of 
five  estates ;  the  clergy ^  the  magnates,  or  nobles 
who  have  bought  Austrian  titles,  the  schlachcic,  or 
untitled  nobility,  and  the  burgers.  They  are  only 
assembled  to  discuss  such  measures  as  refer  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  produce  of  the  province,  and  are 
not  even  allowed  to  petition  the  emperor  without  the 
signature  thereto  appended  of  the  governor,  always 
a  creature  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  notorious  Baron  Krieg,  an  ad- 
venturer, who  came  to  Austria  with  his  wallet  on 
his  back,  rose  by  infamous  secret  service,  and 
having  married  a  tailor^s  daughter,  who  brought 
him  a  dowery  of  thirty  pounds,  now  that  he  has 
risen  to  power  and  dignities,  banishes  her  to  his 
kitchen.  The  majority  of  the  nobility,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty ;  there  is 
no  middle  class,  unless  we  take  as  such  the  German 
traders.  The  peasantry  are  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  serfdom,  excepting  always  those  in  the  German 
colonies  ;  for  Austria  scatters  German  colonies 
throughout  its  non-Geimanid  provinces,  particularly 
along  its  frontiers;  granting  to  these  favoured 
communities  exemption  from  taxation  and  military 
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conscription,  and  to  their  members  and  other  6e^ 
man  subjects  fche  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  groeeiy, 
hardware,  medicines,  &c.  The  privilege  of  carrying 
on  any  species  of  trade  or  mana&cture  requiring, 
in  these  provinces,  special  permission  from  the 
Aulic  Council,  which  must  be  dearly  purchased, 
and  is  only  accorded  to  a  &voured  race.  In  &et, 
the  Austrian  cabinet  seems  determined  that  if  it 
cannot  prevent  the  growth  of  a  middle  class,  it 
shall  be  entirely  German. 

The  whole  of  the  Sclavonic  peasantry  of  the 
three  chief  races,  Poles,  Busniahs,  and  WaUado, 
are  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  this  serfdom  consistB 
in  their  being  attached  to  the  soil,  with  the  obligati<m 
of  labouring  &om  sunrise  till  sunset  for  three  days 
a  week,  in  consideration  of  which  robots  or  labour- 
rent,  the  landlord  cannot  turn  his  peasant  out  of 
his  farm ;  but  neither  can  the  peasant  leave  it 
without  the  consent  of  his  proprietor. 

This  labour-rent  and  attachment  to  the  glebe  it 
nominally  the  same  as  it  was  established  in  1 786,— 
but  really  there  exists  this  vast  distinction,  that 
formerly  the  peasant  oould  neither  be  called  vfost 
to  fight,  nor  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  through  direct  or  indirect  taxation ;  whoresB 
under  the  Austrian  rule  he  is  cruelly  taxed  and 
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subjected  to  tne  conficription.  Prior  to  the  par* 
tition  of  Poland,  its  nobles  or  gentry  were  violent, 
hot-blooded,  and  arbitrary  as  the  chiefs  of  Highland 
clans,  but  the  spirit  of  the  West  India  planter 
was  unknown.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in- 
troduced the  whip,  the  cane,  and  the  rods,  and 
the  systematic  and  habitual  infliction  of  degrading 
punishment.  In  Austrian  Poland  the  authorities 
introduced  this  means  of  subordination  by  first  sub- 
mitting to  it  the  more  docile  German  regiments  and 
Oerman  settlers ;  thereby  accustoming  both  nobles 
and  peasants  to  a  sight  orii^inally  repugnant  to  the 
nationalhabits,  but  which  witha  little  encouragement 
the  landed  proprietors  soon  learned  to  turn  against 
their  serfs. 

The  robot  being  from  sunrise  till  sunset, 
either  for  a  peasant  singly  or  with  his  team  when 
he  possesses  one,  obliges  him  in  the  long  summer 
days  to  seventeen  hours  labour ;  and  as  he  has  often 
to  go  many  miles  to  perform  it,  men  and  cattle 
are  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  that  such  three  days, 
with  the  necessary  rest,  absorb  the  whole  week. 
The  peasant  must  obtain  his  ticket  from  the  eco^ 
nome,  in  the  absence  of  which  he  is  liable  to  corporal 
punishment,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  escape, 
because  his  master  pays  to  government  a  tax  ot 
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thirty  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value  of  his  labour, 
whether  performed  or  not.  Besides  this  the  land- 
lord  is  charged  for  the  maintenaDoe  of  thejitfliciary 
and  mandataritUf  two  officersappointed  by  the  crown, 
but  paid  by  the  proprietors ;  so  that  in  fact  sixty 
per  cent,  of  his  income  does  not  suffice  to  defray 
theae  expenses.  The  Austrian  government  thus 
gives  the  proprietor  the  facilities  of  oppreasioa, 
and  having  done  so  takes  care  he  should  be  cruel, 
by  keeping  him  ignorant  and  necessitous.  The 
noble  who  can  scarcely  ke^  his  taxes  paid,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  merciful  to  the  tenantry  by 
whose  labour  alone  he  stands  the  chance  of  paying 
them,  and  as  he  is  only  charged  by  the  Austrian 
law,  tenpence  for  the  heaviest  blow»  and  that  he 
can  beside  punish  the  peasant  ad  UbUum  when  his 
sometimes  impossible  quota  o{  robot  is  not  performed, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  his  conduct  should 
not  be  oppressive.  With  diabolic  foresight,  the 
government,  encouraging  real  cause  of  comphunt 
in  the  peasant  against  the  lord,  has  contrived  to 
embitter  the  mutual  feeling  of  these  claases^  in  the 
very  ratio  oi  its  own  extortionate  oppression.  It 
entails  on  the  lord  not  only  the  odium  of  enforcing 
the  conscription,  but  of  levying  taxes.  The  jus- 
ticiary and  mandatarius  whom  he  is  obliged  to  pay. 
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and  in  security  of  whose  salaiy  government  holds  a 
mortgage  of  one^i^th  its  value  upon  all  land,  make 
him  responsible  for  the  goyemment  exactions,  and 
at  the  same  time  appear  in  the  character  of  ostensible 
protectors  of  the  peasantry.  Wherever  an  aug- 
mentation of  tax  is  made,  a  complaint  dismissed^ 
or  a  surcharge  enforced,  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
do  it,  but  every  reclamation  and  every  grievance 
redressed  or  attended  to,  are  so  in  the  name  of  the 
Kaisar.  How  is  it  possible  that  ill  feeling  should 
not  thus  be  generated  between  the  peasant  and 
the  noble  ? 

The  broad  day  of  enli^tenment  which  has 
dawned  in  other  countries,  has,  however,  pene* 
trated  into  Oallicia,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  The  serf  lords  of  Austria,  like 
the  slave  lords  of  Russia,  begin  to  see  how  wretch- 
edly inferior  is  their  condition  to  that  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  free  countries.  But  Austria  will  not, 
any  more  than  Bussia,  allow  a  general  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  Mettemich,  who  casts  ob- 
loquy on  the  Polish  proprietors,  has  never  repealed^, 
but  on  the  contrary  enforced  the  law  which  makes 
penal  the  enfranchisement  of  more  than  a  single 
peasant,  and  through  innumerable  formalities  ren- 
ders even  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  impracti- 
cable, p  2 


GalBeia  cm  odIt  cmaDcipate  this 
,cj±  ^natS  afier  ifplii  iIiim  to  the  eomt  of  the  cirde, 

tiflMDal  of  jiistiee,  tAer  long 
nK»  the  psrment  of  heavy 
tk»  cspcBsei  of  nunoos  eommissoiis. 
rrliffw  one  iostonce  in  whkfa 
a  T-JZi^jpHl  «p  lor  sdc  offiered  to  boy  its  own  free- 
^:c&  tfacvpstt  priee,  and  was  refbaed  pennisaon 


W  Md  bj  any  b«t  noUes.  Thb 
stcndod  wlm  the  Anstrian  cabi- 
to  sell  cnmm  hnda,  sought  to  enhmce 
iMor  ialae»  hat  Ihea  fiafing  that  it  would  giTerise 
tc  a  dusnaiK  nddk^dasy  it  has  been  sinee  1819 
jwyfed  far  Ae  whole  of  Gallida,  except  the  n- 
dchr  «f  LoBhei^  peopled  by  Ctormans;  not- 
whhsiaafiBig  the  ofkaa  repeated  request  of  the 
v.^i^  that  the  pTrhaf<r  of  land  should  be  open 
:t^  all  cfaases.  The  aobtes  next  [»otested  against 
the  ff«oe#  and  pnyed  that  it  might  be  commuted 
tato  a  ixcd  ■oacT  rent,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  ^iMMJ  dwchr  of  Aastiia.  The  Anlic  CooncO 
ostewsihiy  gnated  this  request,  but  sorroanded 
the  cawTeisMW  of  the  rate  into  money  by  so  many 
te£ows  awd  ea|wwite    ibnnaliUes  as  to  render  it 
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The  diet  of  Qallicia  presented  several  postulates, 
or  petitions  for  the  removal  of  these  difficulties^ 
but  obtained  no  satisfaction;  the  government  an* 
swering,  that  their  request  could  not  be  granted 
till  cadastral  surveys  had  been  made,  which  it  could 
not  then  a£ford« 

Only  the  year  before  last  (1844),  Alfred  Potocki 
(pronounced  Potoshki),  a  Polish  duke  or  vayvoide, 
count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  same 
family  as  that  Pantaloon  Potocki  recently  shot,  in 
March  1846,  at  Siedlce,  originated  in  the  Gullician 
diet  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  whereby  that  body 
begged  his  majesty  to  be  allowed  to  free  the  pea* 
santry  and  endow  them,  as  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen,  with  a  portion  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  settled,  and  requesting  leave  to  appoint  and 
send  thither  a  commission  to  report  upon  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  Austrian^ government 
evasively  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire,  before 
it  gave  its  answer,  what  means  exUted  of  indem" 
nifying  it  for  the  loss  of  the  revenue  it  derived 
frovi  the  robot.  Alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  it 
increased  in  vigilance,  and  left  no  means  untried 
to  prevent  the  reconciliation  imminent  between  the 
lord  and  the  peasant,  whom  it  had  estranged.  To 
excite  the  fears  of  the  nobility  and  create  a  diversion, 
it  encouraged  the  spread  of  communistic  doctrines, 
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which  were  zealously  preached  by  hearty  and  en- 
thiunastic  agents  from  abroad,  with  whom  the 
goTemment  did  not  interfere.  But  here  a  fresh 
danger  threatened  the  anUiority  of  the  Kaisan. 
The  Polish  nobility  of  Gallicia  were  animated  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  patriotic  feeling  so  strong,  and 
on  the  other  redaoed  to  such  a  oondiuon  that  com- 
munism appeared  to  them  as  a  body  preferable  to 
the  rale  of  the  stranger.  This  has  been  peculiariy 
the  ease  with  the  rising  generation,  carried  away  by 
the  example  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  their  num- 
ber, who  declared  their  willingness  to  abandon  their 
possessions,  if  independence  were  only  thus  to  be 
thus  achieved.  The  impetuous  character  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  the  increasing  severity  to  which 
the  suspicions  of  the  three  governments  led*  hastened 
prematurely  the  recent  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
triple  yoke,  which  has  proved  thus  br  abortive,  but 
can  only  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  convul- 
sions of  an  inevitable  series,  which  must  terminate 
in  the  bursting  of  the  mighty  volcano,  heaving 
with  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  millions,  and  whose 
dischaige  must  overwhelm,  destroy,  or  dismember 
those  three  guilty  despotisms,  whose  existence  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  a  blot  on  its  civilisation, 
and  a  reproach  to  Europe. 
Of  this  untoward  event  Mettemich  took  advan* 
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tage.  The  govemment  disbanded  all  the  soldiers 
it  had  been  able  to  corrupt,  after  four,'  instead  of 
eight  years*  service,  and  sent  them  to  disseminate 
amongst  the  peasantry,  (preparing  to  rise  at  the 
summons  of  their  lords  against  the  stranger,) 
*'  that  the  sole  object  of  the  nobles,  in  the  event  of 
success,  was  to  increase  the  robot,  and  reduce  them 
to  still  deeper  servitude/^ 

The  justiciary  and  the  mandatarius,  who  had 
always  appeared  in  the  light  of  protectors  to  the 
peasant,  confirmed  this  report,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions offering  in  some  instances  a  thousand,  but  in 
many  one  hundred  florins  for  the  capture  of  rebels 
named,  if  taken  alive ;  two  hundred  if  dead ;  and 
ten  florins  for  the  heads  of  all  other  live,  twenty 
for  the  heads  of  all  dead  rebels.  A  band  of  the 
crown  peasants,  under  the  command  of  the  infamous 
Colonel  Benedik,  were  formed  into  free  corps,  one 
half  of  which  consisted  of  disbanded  soldiers  and 
Austrian  agents  in  the  disguise  of  peasants.  The 
peasantry  were  speedily  led  away  by  their  example. 

With  all  the  long-brooding  animosity  against  the 
nobles  roused  by  the  report  of  their  intended  treach- 
ery, with  the  temptation  of  appropriating  the  lands 
and  property  of  their  masters,  with  the  lure  as 
prizes  in  this  bloody  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  of  twenty  and  even  a  hundred  pounds, 
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to  Boi  who  Ittd  neTer  seen  a  foar-shiUnig  pieee, 
Willi  tlie  seeiuitT  fipom  ponwhment  afforded  by 
iicpmil  sMKtioB,  tlwse  miagwided  boors  yftre 
easilT  led  to  join  tke  dertroying  eolamii.  Dnmk 
viih  exciteB«ni«  blood,  and  bnndj,  they  hur- 
n^  fr^)m  one  scene  of  maiaacio  and  devastatkni 
f o  anotbier,  mudenng  indiaerinunately  the  &niili« 
*.  t  the  iK4>Ies.  The  vlKde  of  Emope  is  still  ringing 
with  thiese  sangninary  botdieffies,  perpetrated  in  the 
iLiaw  of  an  imbecile  80Tere^;n,  through  the  preme- 
d'tation  and  at  the  undoobted  ecMnmand  of  his 
minister.  The  most  moderate  aecoonts  state  at 
el;ht«  odiets  at  fifteen  himdred,  the  number  o( 
these  Ticdms  of  gentle  Uood — men,  w(md^  and 
babes  at  the  tHeast.  Nothing  can  be  more  hideonslj 
r^Toltii^  than  some  of  the  iMCtnres  giTOi  of  families 
upMi  their  knees,  iriiilst  the  besotted  assassins 
icterrapled  tliem  in  their  last  prayer,  saying,— 
^'Come !  come !  the  Kaisar  haa  booght  your  heads* 
we  are  wauting  fur  them  P 

The  fret  that  priees  wwe  set  apon  the 
heads  of  the  rebds,  learing  to  the  peasantry  to  de- 
termine who  behmged  to  that  category — that 
the  Aostrian  anthoritieB  offered  and  paid  a  price 
temptingly  high,  and  obnonaly  calcolated  to  in- 
stigate to  murder  by  Taluing  the  liTiiig  at  only 
half  the  dead  captive,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.    It 
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is  equally  iDdubitable  that  these  authorities  long 
continued  to  pay  the  diminished  price  when  the* 
reward  was  claimed,  for  tens,  scores,  and  hundreds 
of  assassinations — ^that  they  then  reversed  the  order 
of  their  reward,  paying  more  highly  for  the  live 
than  for  the  dead  noble,  and  finally  discontinued  it. 
This  price  of  blood  was  first  set  at  twenty,  then  at 
ten,  at  five  pounds,  and  at  length  as  low  as  four 
shillings  per  murder.  Of  these  atrocities  the 
author  has  received  private  and  incontestible  evi* 
dence  ;  independent  of  which,  the  account  of  this 
frightful  participation  of  the  imperial  authorities 
in  the  guilt  of  the  boors  has  come  from  as  many 
and  as  various  sources  as  the  intelligence  of  any 
insurrection  having  taken  place  at  all. 

The  oi^ns  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  the  Austrian 
Observer^  the  Augsburg  Gazette^  and  the  Frankfort 
Journal^  and  Mettemich  himself,  admit  these 
savage  murders.  The  only  official  notice  of  them 
taken  by  a  sovereign  with  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  under  arms,  is  in  a  proclamation,  dated 
12th  of  March  1846,  in  which  he,  or  rather 
Mettemich  in  his  name  (for  the  imbecility  of 
Ferdinand  musi  be  alike  exempted  from  praise 
and  blame,)  proclaims  to  these  men  reeking  with 
innocent  gore,  ''that  his  heart  longs  to  thank 
them/''    In  another  proclamation  of  the  same  date 
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these  widely  spread  and  concurring  reports,  when 
hiformed  that  documents  exist  to  prove  that  this 
kind  of  proscription  is  habitual  to  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  though  never,  until  pressed  by  so  great  a 
danger,  resorted  to  upon  a  scale  so  frightfoUy  ex- 
tensive. Official  proclamations  were  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attempted  insurrection  of  Zalivski, 
of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  and  offering  sums  of  money 
for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  the  insurgent 
leaders.  Zalivski,  who  still  lingers  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  and  whose  wife  and  child  are  supported 
from  the  scanty  means  of  the  Polish  emigration, 
was  betrayed  for  this  reward. 

Furthermore,  copies  exist  in  Paris  and  London 
of  a  public  document,  dated  Lemberg,  29th  Feb. 
1846,  and  signed,  not  by  secondary  officials,  whose 
conduct  the  government  might  repudiate,  but  by 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  province,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  a  prince  of  the  imperial  blood, 
wherein  that  scion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  offers 
a  thousand  florins  for  the  arrest,  dead  or  alive, 
of  either  Wiszniowski  {alias  Zagorsky)  or  of 
Dembrowski  (alias  Borkowski),  who  were  both 
captured  in  consequence. 

Official  proofs  of  the  internal  cruelty  of  absolu- 
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tisms  are  impooBible.  If  Metteniich  had  ehoeeD 
uitedj  to  denj  thai  aoj  diataihanoeB  had  Ukeo 
place  in  Pobiid  at  all,  h  would  have  been  impos- 
able  to  haTe  fiuniflhed  more  or  better  proofis  of 
the  insomctioii  and  maaaacres,  than  have  been 
addneed  of  the  nHtigatkm  by  ^e  Austrian  autho- 
rities to  the  deeds  of  Uood  aUnded  to* 

If  a  thousand  letters  eonfinnatoiy  of  the  fact 
had  narlicd  London  and  Paris,  who  would  dare  to 
expose  their  eorrespondoits  to  the  wiath  of  the  go- 
renunent  by  citing  them  by  name !  The  press  cam 
paUish  nothing  in  Austria,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  censoisliipy  and  we  ave  told  that  the  testinMNiy 
of  the  victinis  who  escape  is  too  su^eioos  to  be 
recdred  in  evideoce! 

From  the  same  aeeounts,  oorroboraiiYe  of  msin 
particttlarB,  though  flowii^  throng  idistinct  aad 
innumerable  channels,  we  learned  the  attempt  at 
insnnection,  and  the  Gallician  massacres.  Tbej 
are  unanimous  in  the  terrible  accusation  which 
sinks  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  level  of  a  Manit 
and  a  Bobe^ere;  and  we  can  no  more  palliate  hi? 
conduct  by  supposing  it  to  have  resulted  ftom  the 
momentary  impulses  immured  by  a  great  and  saJd«i 
emergency,  than  we  can  believe  him  to  have  befn 
unconscious  or  iimocent  of  these  murders,  beeaiue 
we  see  deliberate  premeditation  in  the  diabolical 
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forfisight  aud  Machiavelian  art  with  which  their 
immediate  causes  had  been  prepared.  The  author 
can  only  add,  that  this  guilty  participation  is  as 
distinctly  proved  to  him  as  the  existence  of  any 
disturbances  whatever. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  ill  feeling 
between  the  lord  and  the  peasant  has  not  been  fos- 
tered in  Gallicia  only  as  a  check  on  both. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  the  Austrian 
cabinet  has  employed  every  imaginable  art  to  set 
the  Sclavonic  against  the  Magyar  population,  and 
the  peasant  against  the  proprietor. 

When  during  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830 — 1, 
the  chivalrous  Magyars  anxious  to  fly  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  Poland,  offered  to  the  emperor,  through 
their  diet,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  country 
with  a  hrndred  thousand  men,  the  landlords  were 
suddenly  alarmed  and  paralysed  by  the  revolts 
of  their  peasantry  in  different  districts,  where  they 
burned,  massacred  and  destroyed. 

It  was  everywhere  the  Greek  Sclavonic  peasant 
who  bad  risen  against  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Magyar,  and  when  put  down  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  whose  turn  was  served,  the  reve- 
lations of  these  men  as  to  the  instigators  of  their 
rebellion  were  mercilessly  silenced  by  the  gibbets, 
from  which  they  swung  by  scores  and  fifties. 
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This  Hungarian  kingdom  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  state  which  might  become  more  proe- 
perons  and  powerful  than  any  on  the  continent, 
excepting  France  and  Poland.  Undoubtedly,  if 
its  resources  were  properly  directed,  it  might  con- 
quer all  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  empire; 
and  on  Hungary,  next  to  Poland— or  periiape  in  a 
greater  degree  than  even  on  Poland — repose  the 
best  hopes  of  enfranchisement  and  ciyilLsation  of 
that  hundred  millions  of  Sclavonians  whose  cam 
it  has  been  the  object  of  these  Tolumes  to  adyoeste, 
and  perhaps  no  less  the  politieal  prospects  of 
thirty- five  millions  of  their  German  neighbours. 
These  elemosts  are  still  jarring  and  discordant,  » 
the  barbarous  ages  have  left,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  has  striven  to  maintain  them. 
But  they  are  yearly,  and  almost  daily  settling  into 
that  harmony  which  will  be  at  once  strength  and 
independence  both  to  Hungary  and  contiguous 
territories. 

Hungary,  inclusive  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania, 
contains  nearly  the  same  extent  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  of  the  most  fertile  and  varied  territoiy 
in  Europe,  inhabited  by  at  least  twelve — or  more 
probably  fifteen — ^milKons  of  people,  dirided  into 
two  chief  races,  whose  interests  are  identical-* 
the  Magyars  and  Sclavonians. 
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,  The  Magyars  number  five  millions,  and  the 
Sclavonians,  (under  the  names  of  Slowacks  or 
Sclavonians,  Groatiana,  Wallacks  or  Walla- 
chians,  and  Rasniaks,)  aeventeen-twentieths  of  the 
remainder ;  leaving  a  residuum  of  about  three-twen- 
tieths, of  Jews,  Germans,  and  Gipsies. 

The  Magyars,  a  people  of  Turkish  or  Tartar 
origin,  are  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous 
races  in  Europe.  The  whole  population,  which 
chiefly  occupies  the  centre  of  Hungary,  is  divided 
into  Magnates,  nobles;  and  Seignorial,  yeomen; 
alike  distinguishedby  their  warlike  spirit,  hospitality 
and  love  of  freedom.  The  Magnates  constitute 
the  only  continental  nobility,  which,  for  wealth  and 
political  importance,  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
England ;  yet  with  the  exception  of  some  half- 
dozen  families,  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  has 
corrupted  into,  indifference,  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  most  ardent  and  disinterested  reformers. 
The  nobles,  and  those  amongst  them  whose  poverty 
obliges  them  to  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  fields,  enjoy  a  supremacy  of  privilege  and  race 
over  the  Sclavonic  population,  which  gives  them  an 
aristocratic  character.  The  Sclavonians  stand 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  tenants,  labourers,  menials, 
in  their  relations  with  the  Magyars.     They  are 
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mostly  of  the  Greek,  or  Uiiited  Oreek  perauasions ; . 

the  Magyan  divided  between  CSalvinism  and  Gatho- 

licisra.  The  fiery  Magyars  hare  been  firom  time  im* 

memonal,  honemen,  and  aecnstonied  to  the  use  of 

arms — ^the  huasar  nniforms  and  aeooatrementa  of  all 

armies  being  copied  from  their  national  oostame^ 

like  that  of  lancers  from  the  dresses  of  the  Polish 

nobles.    They  rose  in   menacing  rebellion  yAnok 

Joseph  the  Second  attempted  to  abrogate  those 

priyil^es,    which  had  sarrtYed   the    incomplete 

tyranny  of  the  middle  ages,  and  whidi  modem  ab- 

solatisms  haTe  everyidierB  attacked  or  rooted  oat. 

Austria  has  neyer  since  dared  openly  to  assail  sodi 

liberties  as  the  Hnngarians  then  soccessfoUy  de* 

fended;  bat  it  has  preyented  the  development  of  tlw 

fruitful  germ  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  institii- 

tions,  by  fomenting  animosities  between  the  Mig- 

yars  and  the  rigidly  increasing  Sclavonic  races. 

The  progress  of  opinion  amongst  the  Magyars  Uxk 

natoxally  the  bent  of  an   aristocratie  liberaKsm. 

When  edncated,  they  are    usually  endiusiastic 

admirers  of  our  British  constitution,  whilst  the 

Sclavonians  lean  towards  democratic  opinioDa,  aod 

long   repaid    with   aversion  the  contempt  whidi 

was  manifested  by  the  lordly  Magyars.    Mettep. 

nich  felt  safe  thoush  liberalism  was  making  rapid 
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strides,  because  each  of  these  powerful  races  sought 
dommion  over,  and  was  placed  in  antagonism  to  the 
other.  The  progress  of  enlightenment  has,  how* 
ever,  long  since  begun  to  conyince  both  parties, 
that  their  best  interests  lie  in  the  amalgamation  of 
their  nationalities,  and  in  combination  against 
Austria.  The  hatred  of  both  to  despotism,  their 
antipathy  to  the  Germans ;  and  their  sympathy 
for  the  Poles  (a  Sclavonic  people)  are  common 
ground  on  which  fraternisation  is  being  rapidly 
efiected.  Year  by  year,  month  by  month,  and 
week  by  week,  the  Magyar  lords  abandon  their 
prejudice  against  Sclavonic  villeinage ;  and  corres- 
ponding advances  are  made  by  the  Sclavonic  demo- 
cracy. Austria  has,  perhaps,  still  the  power,  in  an 
eventful  crisis,  of  exciting  social  rebellions,  as  it 
partially  did  in  Hungary  in  1831,  and  has  recently 
done  in  Oallicia ;  but  this  state  of  things  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  the  jealously  guarded  privileges  of 
the  Hungarian  diet,  and  the  exclusion  by  it  of  Ger- 
mans from  office,  prevent  the  perpetuation  by  the 
Austrian  cabinet  of  that  darkness  and  ignorance  in 
which  its  safety  lies,  and  by  the  dissipation  of  which 
its  dominion  must  be  overturned. 

The  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  Gallicia  has 
been  cited  as  a  pipof  of  the  little  co-operation  to  be 
expected  in  Poland  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  it 
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is  therefore  well  to  observe  to  the  reader,  thai  the 
fttrtheet  extent  of  the  reoent  jaeqnerie  in  Qallicia 
spread  over  a  territory  containing  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  souls.  In  these  districts  the 
peasantry  only  rose  partially,  and  in  others  they 
defended  their  lords.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere 
that  the  cleigy  were  here  nninflaent,  because  the 
goTerament  were  of  the  same  religion  as  the  pea- 
santry, and  that  its  agents  oould  allege  the  support 
of  Borne.  This  is  an  advantage  nowhere  else 
possessed  by  the  spoliating  powers.  With  the  one 
exception  of  these  districts,  containing  one  eightieth 
part  of  the  Polish  population,  the  peasantry  have 
never,  in  this  or  any  previous  insurrection,  shown 
anything  but  sympathy  with  their  lords  against 
the  three  governments,  though  they  may  have  at 
other  times  rebelled  against  them.  Even  in  those 
parts  of  Oallieia  where  these  untoward  events  have 
taken  place,  the  boors  were  excited  through  mis- 
representation of  the  motives  of  the  insuigents; 
but  this  deception  will  no  longer  be  possible  in  any 
future  emergency;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
several  of  the  insurgent  fugitives,  after  narrowly 
escaping  massacre,  were  chosen  as  leaders  by  the 
peasantry,  when  they  slew  the  imperial  oommis- 
sioners,  and  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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The  author  terma  the  insurrection  ill-advised^  be- 
cause long  anticipated,  widely  combined,  and  begun 
in  an  unfavourable  season.  Any  extensive  and  long- 
concerted  combination  is  naturally  more  liable  to 
failure  than  a  spontaneous  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the 
meditated  attempt  should  not  sufficiently  transpire 
to  place  the  three  governments  upon  their  guard. 

There  is  reason  to  know  that  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators  had  been  betrayed  in  their  minutest 
details  to  the  three  powers,  who  were  thus  all 
prepared  to  frustrate  their  efforts — Russia  and 
Prussia  concentrating  their  military  forces  on  the 
points  designated  for  the  movement,  whilst  Austria, 
which  at  first  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  had  its 
social  mine  prepared  to  spring  under  the  footsteps 
of  the  insurgents. 

Mettemich,  the  man  of  astuteness  and  of  wiles, 
chose  characteristically  rather  to  resort  to  these 
than  to  the  employment  of  any  of  his  three  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men. 

The  impatience  natural  to  men  in  a  condition 
which  wo  in  England  wonder  that  they  should 
submit  to  for  an  hour,  the  despair  of  the  peasantry, 
produced  by  the  horrors  of  accidental  famine,  which 
decimates  whole  districts  throughout  the  Sclavonic 
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mountains,  there  to  await  more  favourable  weather. 
But  when  they  entered  Oallicia  to  commence  their 
guerilla  campaign,  they  were  assailed  by  sangui- 
nary foes  where  they  had  counted  on  enthusiastic 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  projected  movement  was 
rendered  impossible  throughout  Russian  Poland, 
by  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  military  force  on  the  point  chosen  by  the 
conspirators,  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  con- 
spiracy caused  a  shock  which  has  been  felt  through- 
out the  whole  empire. 

The  arrest  and  punishment  of  personages  the 
most  highly  connected  in  Little  Russia,  Moscow, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  have  taken  place,  whilst 
throughout  the  Polish  cities  the  prisons  are  crowded 
and  a  reign  of  terror  prevails. 

A  Prussian  nurse,   sent  for  to  the  family  of 

W- ,  in  Lithuania,  relates,  that  at  Warsaw 

she  was  detained  for  a  fortnight  by  the  authorities, 
who  would  not  allow  any  one  to  proceed.  The  exe- 
cution of  Zarski  and  Eocisewski,  two  conspirators, 
or  presumed  conspirators,  of  whom  an  example  was 
made,  had  justtaken  place.  The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  dread  and  plunged  in  mourning  by  the  arrest  of 
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handredB  of  individaala.     In  the  inn  where  this 

woman  lodged  ahe  saw  «  Polish  fawlj,  who  throng 

pecoliar  interest  was  allowed  to  see  her  son,  who 

had  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion.     She  was  led 

into  the  prison  and  admitted  to  an  interview  odIt 

in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  on  condition  of 

remaining  blindfolded.     *^  Oh  !    my  child  !^  said 

she, — ''  how  hard  that  I  cannot  even  see  jon.^  ^'  It 

is  well  von  cannot,  mother,^  replied  the  prisoner  in 

a  Toiee  so  altered  by  snfiering  as  to  be  searcdv 

recognisable,   ^^for  you  wonld  never  know  Tonr 

own  son/''     He  dared  say  no  more,  nor  g^ve  any 

further   information ;   and   the  poor  mother  was 

led  out,  her  ima^nation  harrowed  by  the  crudties 

she  concluded  to  have  been  practised  on  her  child. 

The  Russian  goveinment  has  recoitly  so  multiplied 

exiles  to  Siberia  that  it  was  judged  advisable  to  pat 

several  victims  to  death — ^Zarski  and  Koctesewski, 

at  Warsaw  for  supposed,  and  Pantaleon  Potocki  at 

Siedlce  for  a  real  attempt  al  rebellion.     The  p<^- 

lation  of  Warsaw  was  invited  to  attend,  the  whole 

of  the  immense  Russian  garrison  hebxg  under  anns, 

the  artilleiymen  with  lifted  matches  standiiig 

beside  their  pieces,  pcnnted  on  the  crowd  to  prevent 

a  rescue. 

The  citizens  of  Warsaw  poured  out  by  tens  of 
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thousaiKb,  the  complete  and  mournful  ailence  of 
the  multitude  contrasting  strangely  with  the  merry 
tunes  played  in  defiance  of  popular  feeling  by  the 
Russian  military  band  as  the  prisoners  were  led  out 
to  die.  When  they  appeared  upon  the  scaffold,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  and  silent  crowd  fell  on  their 
knees  with  one  accord,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for 
the  victims  about  to  suffer. 

Thoi^h  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  mass  of 
varied  misery  entailed  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
three  despotisms  comes  to  light,  we  may  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  disaffection  amongst  the  popula- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  difference  in  point 
of  rank  between  the  individuals  affected,  and  the 
territorial  distances  between  the  localities  disturbed* 

In  Posen,  in  Warsaw,  and  in  Lithuania,  the 
Polish  nobles  are  implicated  by  thousands.  In 
Gallicia  the  peasantry,  roused  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Austrian  government,  massacre  its  commis- 
sioners and  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
the  abolition  of  the  robots  which  according  to  all 
accounts  Metternich  is  forced  to  concede. 

In  Silesia,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  where  the 
peasantry  are  in  the  same  condition,  insurrectionary 
movements  take  place.  In  Bohemia  we  hear  of 
the  arrest  of  Count  de  Thun,  always  accounted  a 
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mouthpiece  of  the  Austrian  government,  though  one 
of  the  Schyonic  party.  In  Bohemia,  as  in  Silesia, 
the  serf-peasantry  also  rise  against  the  robot.  In 
the  Bussian  dominions  we  hear  of  the  arrest  of 
Madame  Kalerdgi,  the  daughter  of  Greneral  Nessel- 
rode,  commanding  the  gendarmerie  (the  immediate 
executive  of  the  secret  police  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,)  and  brother  of  the  Russian  premier  of  that 
name,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  This  lady,  to  save  one  of  those  implicated 
in  the  late  conspiracy,  undertook  to  procure  a  paes- 
port,  which  through  her  fiather  she  was  enabled  to 
obtain,  and  with  which  her  protege  escaped  across 
the  frontier.  The  deception  was  discovered  and 
traced  home  to  the  unhappy  lady,  who  ^^ 
seized  in  the  dead  of  night  and  sent  off  in  custody 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Though  her  father  was  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  she  had  been  denied  daring 
several  weeks  all  communications  with  her  friends 
and  family,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  knouted 
and  sent  off  to  Siberia.  More  recent  letters  from 
St.  Petersburg  deny  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
knouted,  alleging  that  the  mistake  must  have  ori- 
ginated in  her  being  confounded  with  a  Madame 
Orloff,  who  for  participation  in  the  recent  attempt 
had  received,  not  the  knout,  but  the  plitt.    The 
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difference  between  the  knout  and  plitt  is,  simply, 
that  where  the  skilful  executioner  can  give  a  mortal 
stroke  with  a  single  blow  of  the  knout,  it  requires 
two  of  the  plitt,  which  from  the  first  of  May  is  to  re~ 
place  it  throughout  the  empire,  by  order  of  Nicholas; 
of  whom  we  shall  soon  read  in  the  German  papers, 
that  he  has  benevolently  abolished  that  mode  of 
punishment,  without  any  mention  of  the  slower  tor- 
ture substituted  for  it. 

f^rom  this  contradiction  it  thus  appeared  that 
not  only  a  niece  of  the  premier,  but  one  of  the 
family  of  the  minister  of  the  secret  police,  was 
equally  implicated — ^the  almost  invariable  result 
of  every  inquiry  into  Russian  reports,  that  of  dis- 
covering a  trifling  inaccuracy  but  at  the  same  time 
bringing  to  light  some  deeper  villainy  or  greater 
severity.  It  has  since  been  said  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  that  Madame  Ealerdgi  has  been  exiled 
to  Dresden  :  the  letters  received  from  St.  Peters- 
burg make  no  ipention  of  this  modification  of  her 
sentence. 
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irncr  tbe  ntlior  p«bEAed  tlie  fiist  Tdhmiet  of 
t&is  vwk^  ke  vw  alBQ8(  elutkd  ai  tlie  Bignitode 
■•c  fibp  riBdasMB  to  vUA  Iub  reaMirbes  lad  in- 
&»ra«Re  vitk  EKtan  Esrape  had  led  him,  aad 
viiem  he  aaaaanccd  his  eaamtaoB  of  the  isstabOilj 
^c  the  three  gieal  dwyitiwi  ithieh  in  popular 
^iaism  were  seated  oa  a»  fim  a  fiwnidatinn,  he  wu 
dolj  |Mipand  to  iadsachevccpiiigdaraiiciataas  as 
ke  hadaade^  sachcxteBaiTediai^eBashepffogiiQft- 
Ui.-atcd,  attrabatediaagtcater  measore  toUsina- 
ztaatiOBthaahiBJa^BicBft.    Thehrief  ^laoewhidi 
has  fhffffd  hetmcn  the  pdbBcatioii  of  the  hst 
aad  the  ptsent  TolaiDe»  has,  however,  glTea  iHitk 
t>>  cmts  arhich  vUdi,  without  yet  reaEsbg  to 
thsir  fall  extent  his  antieipatioos  for  the  fotme^ 
have  proTed  to  the  world  the  sabstantial  foaadstioD 
of  the  growing  discontent  and  increasing  agitatiao 
which  he  had  asserted  to  exist  amongst  laces  and 
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millions  whose  nationality  and  existence  the  great 
despotisms  had  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
but  which,  like  a  buried  Titan,  convulses  with  its 
struggle  the  earth  piled  over  it.  The  recent  ill* 
advised  insurrection  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
many  waves  of  that  tide  which  no  human  power 
can  stay. 

Yet  even  this  one  ripple   of  the  mighty  flood 
impending  has  given  rise  to  fearful  scenes.     These 
have  taken  place  not  years  ago,  nor  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  or  Asia,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intercourse 
or    influence ;     but  in  the   territories    of    three 
powers,  with  whom  the  ministers  of  the  nation  are 
on  such  terms  of  diplomatic  intimacy  as  not  to 
dare  express  public  disapproval  of  their  conduct. 
They  have  been  so  recently  enacted,  that  whilst 
the  corn-law  bill  was  undeigoing  discussion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  hundreds  of  victims  were  suf- 
fering  impriBonment  in  the  Prnseian  dominions, 
torture  in  the  Bussian,  and  death  in  the  Austrian 
territories,  where  half  a  century  after  the  French 
revolution,  all  its  horrors  were  revived ;  not  in 
the  struggles  of  an  infuriated  mob  to  overturn  a 
corrupt  monarchy,  but  at  the  cold-blooded  instiga- 
tion of  a  cabinet  seeking  to  perpetuate  a  state  of 

thraldom. 

q2 
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Deeply  aa  we  may  lament  the  snfiermg  conseqnent 
upon  the  failure  of  the  rash  attempt,  it  is  not 
without  its  use  as  a  sanguinary  protest  on  the  part 
of  mutilated  Poland,  and  of  the  oppressed  SclaTcmie 
races,  against  the  bondage  to  which  they  have 
been  given  orer.  It  is  the  loud  cry  of  the  political 
victim  forcing  itself  upon  the  public  ear  of  Western 
Europe,  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  that  self-deception 
in  which  it  has  so  long  indulged,  inclining  to  soothe 
its  political  conscience  so  willingly  to  the  beh'ef 
that  half  the  population  of  the  European  continent, 
if  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  servitude,  ms 
still  contented  with  its  humble  lot,  and  removed 
alike  finom  the  social  miseries  and  popular  disap- 
pointments as  from  the  more  elevated  aspintiona 
of  a  state  of  freedom. 

There  are  those  who  give  themselves  credit  for 
being  men  of  humanity,  and  friends  of  peace,  and 
who  in  their  dread  of  war  with  its  manifold  ineonTe- 
niences  and  ostentatious  bloodshed,  would  n&er 
that  a  hundred  millions  continued  to  endure  through 
years  and  years  an  aggregate  of  a  thousand  (M 
more  suffering,  than  see  peace  endangered.  Anxious 
rather  to  keep  closed  than  to  upraise  the  veil  whidi 
covered  the  reality,  without  approving,  they  soagiit 
to  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  three  despotisms,  and 
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flattered  themselves  that  the  races  subjected  had 
sank  into  a  state  of  quiescence  which  would  prevent 
any  further  embarrassing  appeals  to  their  sympathies 
and  humanity.  The  recent  occurrences  have  proved, 
however,  that  it  is  not  so.    After  half  a  century  of 
servitude — after  innumerable  failures,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  terrors  by  which  their  tyrants  seek 
to  awe  them,  the  whole  Polish  people  is  convulsed; 
showing  amidst  every  portion  of   its  partitioned 
twenty  millions,  an  irreconcilable  discontent  with 
its  condition.    For  half  a  century  past  one  attempt 
has  followed  on  the  other,  not  successively  more 
feeble,  like  the  ebb  of  receding  waters,  but  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  waves  of  a  wind-driven  tide,  each 
more  threatening  than  the  former.     It  is  no  longer 
the  agitation  of  classes  or  of  portions  of  dismembered 
Poland  only.    Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland  are 
not  tranquil  whilst  Bussian  Poland  is  convulsed, 
nor  are  the  peasantry  more  disposed  to  be  tranquil 
than  the  nobility.     It  is  not  even  to  Poland  that 
the  shock  is  confined.     In  Bohemia^  Silesia,  and 
Little  Bussia  disturbances  take  place  simultane- 
ously, whilst  the  Croatian  diet  openly  expresses  its 
reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Gbllicia,  and  that  Nicholas  sees  cause  to 
punish  in  the  families  of  his  own  confidential  ser* 
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Tuita,  sympathy  with,  or  participation  in  the  plans 
of  the  re^olters. 

The  elass  of  optimist  politicians  to  whom  allasion 
has  been  made,  are  hence  psunfnllj  roused  bj  these 
signs  of  the  times  firom  their  illusion,  and  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  stonn  that  hangs  brooding  oyer 
Eastern  Eorope.  Eyen  those  bent  npon  sacrificing 
CTeij  consideration  to  peace  and  determined  to 
eschew  all  inquiry  into  questions  which  might  give 
a  hostile  tendency  to  public  feeling,  must  now  per- 
ceive that  the  state  of  things  they  were  so  fearful 
of  disturbing,  is  threatened  with  proximate  and 
violent  change.  Another  ten  years  will  not  pass 
over  our  heads  without  witnessing  the  outbreak  of 
that  political  tempest,  which  the  spirit  of  concession 
has  averted  in  the  West,  but  of  wluch  the  elements, 
arrested  in  Eastern  Ehirope  by  the  resistance  of 
absolutism,  are  accumulating  silently  but  threaten- 
ingly, like  dammed  up  waters,  gathering  to  burst 
through  their  bounds. 

In  considering  these  great  facts  any  prospect  of 
change  will  be  deemed  hopeful  by  those  conyersant 
with  the  condition  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  trbo 
look  only  to  the  wdl-being  of  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  their  feUow  men ;  but  even 
those  whose  rule  of  conduct  is  most  selfishly  utili* 
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tarian,  most  admit  that  since  events,  ovei*  which 
our  policy  has  no  control,  have  rendered  chimerical 
the  statu  quo  of  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prus^ 
sian  states  through  another  dozen  years  ;  and  since 
the  acceptation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  have 
rendered  impossible  that  political  isolation  once 
so  warmly  advocated,  that  this  may  not  be  an 
inopportune  moment  briefly  to  examine  the  result 
to  ourselves  of  the  last  thirty  years  misrule  of 
these  vast  populations  by  the  three  despotisms, 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  which  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  Napoleon,  and  to  whose  discretion  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings  were  abandoned  by 
us  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  or  rather  through 
our  subsequent  neglect.  What  is  the  account  which, 
after  thirty  years,  they  can  give  us  of  these  fertile 
territories  and  innumerable  subjects !  Have  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  or  our  national  interests  gained 
anything  by  their  domination !  or  had  even  one  of 
these  interests  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  other ! 
No :  on  the  contrary,  tens  upon  tens  of  millions 
linger  in  poverty,  servitude,  and  misery ;  and  we 
have  been  deprived  of  incalculable  gains,  which, 
but  for  the  system  of  these  crowned  heads,  we 
might  have  made,  and  which  would  equally  have 
benefited  those  who  are  now  their  subjects. 
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If  we  take  into  account  the  prodactiTeness  of  soil 
and  the  fitcilitieB  which  the  nature  of  the  ooimtiy^s 
surEnce  affbitb  for  inter-commnnication  by  canals 
or  railroads,  together  with  the  agricultural  puisnits 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  territories  of  the  Bnsnim 
and  Austrian  empires,  and  in  more  than  one  half  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom,  it  would  be  natural  to  con- 
clude that  our  imports  and  exports  thither  ought 
proportionately  to  the  population  far  to  exceed  those 
of  such  countries  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
densely  peopled,  or  with  a  soil  exhausted,  or  which 
hare  made  considerable  progress  in  mannfiicturin^ 
industry. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Eastern  Europe  is  still  as 
much  in  the  position  of  a  new  country  as  the 
United  States,  but  without  the  drawback  of  some 
tiiousand  miles  of  intervening  Atlantic.  We  hare, 
therefore,  a  right  to  calculate,  that  if  left  to  follow 
without  artificial  restrictions  the  bent  of  its  natural 
productive  and  commercial  tendencies,  it  would  in 
this  respect  rather  be  comparable  to  the  United 
States  than  even  to  Western  Europe* 

Our  direct  exports  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Prussia,  do  not  exceed  three-and- 
a-half  millions  sterling  for  one  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants.    Now  to  France, 
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Belginm,  and  Holland,  countries  with  lesser  fa* 
cilities  of  produce,  harge  manufacturing  establish- 
ments,  and  a  population  of  only  forty-two  millions, 
our  exports  amount  to  seven  millions  sterling 
annually ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  constitu- 
tional countries  of  Western  Europe,  ererj  six 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  import  on  an  average 
one  million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods  and  produce,  whereas  under  the  despo- 
tisms of  Eastern  Europe,  thirty  millions  and  a  half 
of  the  population  cannot  afford  quite  a  million's 
worth  between  them. 

It  would  be  little  to  expect  from  these  countries, 
possessed  of  fEur  greater  natural  resources  than  the 
west  of  Europe,  that,  if  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
free  government  which  the  west  possesses  over 
them,  (the  sole  cause  to  which  we  can  assign  its 
superior  prosperity,)  that  their  consumption  of 
British  merchandise  should  at  least  be  in  equal 
ratio  with  that  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

This  sum  would  raise  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  those  countries  from  three-and-a-half  millions  to 
eighteen,  making  a  difference  of  more  than  fourteen 
millions  sterling  annually,  which  is  lost  to  British 
industry  through  the  unnatural  and  oppressive 
government  of  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  human 
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nee  by  the  three  Enropesn  despotuma,  irtioM 
dominion  is  npheU  by  a  proportionate  abstraetioD 
from  the  material  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  die 
moral  degradation,  of  more  than  a  hundred  milHans 
of  their  fellow  creatures. 

In  this  estimate  the  author  has  not  made  oot  an 
extreme  case.  Beally  Eastern  Enn^,  with  im- 
mense tracts  of  virgin  soil  and  magnificent  rasoorees, 
ought  to  be  rated  for  prodnctiye  and  consomptiw 
cs^bilities  rather  with  the  United  States  than  with 
Western  Europe;  and  there  is  in  hiet  every  natural 
reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  for  half  a  centoiy 
to  come  prove  a  better  customer  than  even  the 
United  States,  to  the  manufacturing  communities 
of  Europe.  Now  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  take  one  million  sterling  worth  of  our  ex- 
ports amongst  something  less  than  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  the  population ;  so  that  af^ilTii^ 
this  average  to  Eastern  Europe,  our  exports 
thither  ought  to  be  thirty  millions  instead  of  thiee- 
and-a-half ;  and  we  might  estimate  annually  at 
twenty-six  and  a  half  instead  of  fourteen  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  the  annual  loss  to  tlie  British 
people. 

This  consideration  furnishes  at  once  a  reply  to 
the  argument  by  which  so  many  political  ini<]aitief 
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have  been  coyered,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  look  ex« 
clttsivelj  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  our 
own  people,  leaving  other  nations  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  deeply-rooted  moral  feeling  which  is  blent  and 
often  militates  in  the  national  character  with  a  very 
acute  and  practical  sense  of  its  material  interests, 
has  for  some  years  past  led  the  British  people  to 
suspect  the  soundness  of  this  selfish  principle ; 
and  to  this  feeling  may  probably  be  attributed  the 
deep  interest  evinced  in  the  fate  of  the  enslaved 
Africans,  and  proved  by  the  real  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices made  in  their  favour  by  those  who  are  unwil- 
ling even  to  contemplate  encountering  the  hazards 
of  strife  in  helping  to  redress  a  wrong  comparatively 
colossal. 

It  may  in  fact  be  compared  to  the  conscience 
money,  of  which  the  receipt  is  occasionally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  from  an- 
onymous defrauders  of  the  revenue,  who  having 
acquired  wealth  in  illicit  trade  or  industry,  relieve 
their  lingering  uneasiness  of  mind  by  the  restora- 
tion of  a  few  tens,  or  hundreds  of  pounds,^  as 
an  instalment  towards  restitution  of  their  illegal 
gains,  which  amount  to  a  whole  fortune. 

But  it  is  a  great  point  gained  that  this  national 
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eonscience  is  awakened.  Its  own  workings  could 
not  fiul  to  lead  the  nation  to  the  eventual  couch* 
sion  that  it  has  not  been  endowed  hj  Proyidence 
with  power,  wealth,  civilisation,  means  of  inter- 
communication and  creative  industry,  inoompan- 
bly  greater  than  any  people  recorded  in  history  ever 
possessed,  for  the  sole  gratification  of  its  individual 
selfishness,  whilst  so  brge  a  portion  of  the  earth  is 
still  plunged  in  misery  and  darkness.  The  time  u 
undoubtedly  approaching  when  no  man  will  dare 
publicly  meet  the  I4>peals  of  nations  to  our  sympa* 
thy  and  protection  by  the  question,  *'  what  it  U  U 
ox  r*  or  by  the  more  specious  maxim,  that  "  om 
patriots^  we  have  no  right  to  endanger  the  interest 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  behalf  of  strangers.^ 

But  how  much  more  imperatively  does  it  bdiove 
us  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  extend  our  countenance  and  sympathy,  our 
mediation  and  protection,  to  its  oppressed  milliom, 
when  we  reflect  that — ^in  addition  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  humanity — ^the  eventual  oiainte* 
nance  of  the  present  order  of  things  has  grown  im- 
possible; that  an  act  of  our  legislature  is  being  passed 
which  in  its  political  consequences  resembles  tbe. 
burning  of  hiis  fleet  by  Cortez,  cutting  off  retreat 
and   obliging  us  to  adventurous  advance  in  the 
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civilisation  of  the  world ;  and  especially  when  we 
remember  that  if  we  have  become  narrowly  inte- 
rested in  the  juxMsiperity  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
of  hum^ity,  we  can  form  even   an   approxima* 
tive  money  estimate  of  advantages  of  which  the 
misrule  of  Eastern  Europe  deprives  us ;  and  that 
whilst  the  positive  sufferings  and  negative  depriva- 
tion of  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants  are  incalculable, 
we  can  reply  to  the  question,  *^  what  U  it  to  the 
British  people  ?^  by  the  answer,  that  it  is  between 
fourteen  and  thirty  millions  annually  out  of  their 
pockets,  and  that  the  thirty-one  years  of  their  mal« 
administration  have  practically  cost  the  nation  be* 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  millions. 

Neither  are  we  without  the  means  of  giving 
weight  to  our  intercession  or  remonstrance.  We 
have  seen  that  the  tendency  to  resolve  into  its  prim- 
itive elements,  exhibited  by  the  discordant  materials 
from  which  the  three  blood-cemented  despotisms 
have  been  upreared — ^without  anything  to  give 
them  stability  except  the  weight  of  oppression, 
whose  balance  may  be  so  easily  destroyed ;  they  are 
everywhere  so  vulnerable  and  accessible,  that  they 
would  probably  dissolve  before  the  mere  volition 
of  Western  Europe,  but  at  any  rate  there  hangs 
menacing  over  them  on  the  side  of  France,  an  ava- 
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lanche  of  eager  bayonets,  which  we  can  stay  or  bid 
roll  cmwards.  The  time  is  come,  when  France  may  be 
trusted  to  advance  her  own  cause,  onr»,  and  that  of 
humanity,  by  constitutional  propagandism.    Con- 
stitutional forms  of  government  have  overspread — 
as  a  reference  to  the  political  map  accompanying 
this  work  will  show— one  half  the  continent  of 
Europe.     They  are  gradually  gaining  ground,  and 
to  believe  in  their  retrogression,  would  be  to  doubt 
the   progress  of  civilisation;  to  indulge    in  the 
gloomy  foreboding  that  Providence  had  endowed 
the  human  race  with  aU  the  requisites  for  social 
progress,  only  to  doom  mankind  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  them  eventually  barren,  when  every 
cause  in  nature  is  fruitful  of  some  result.     Even 
whilst  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  important  con^ 
vert  to  these  opinions  has  been  made  in  the  person 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia — a  man  who  with  some 
antecedents    which   probably  may    be    explained 
away,  others  which  undoubtedly  require  redeem- 
ing,  appears  to  be  entering  on  a  course  which 
may  not  alone  redeem  his  former  conduct,   but 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  humanity,  and  con- 
duce to  his  own  &me  by  giving  him  a  glorious 
place  in  the  van  of  the  many,  whose  opinions  must 
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eventually  triumph  in  that  great  movement  pre- 
paring against  the  absolutisms  of  Eastern  Europe  by 
their  own  subjects,  with  whom  the  sympathies  of 
the  constitutional  west  are  daily  more  warmly  en- 
listing as  that  intercourse  and  knowledge  increases, 
^^hich  can  only  augment  its  antipathy  and  hostility 
to  despotism,  because  demonstrating  more  clearly 
as  they  progress,  that  moral  elevation,  material 
prosperity,  and  the  extension  of  the  most  beneficial 
forms  of  civilisation,  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
despotism,  and  everywhere  impossible  without  the 
fostering  warmth  of  freedom  and  the  light  of  pub- 
licity ;  a  position  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the 
author  hopes  not  vainly  to  have  devoted  these 
volumes. 
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Thb  author  has  been  indaoed  to  collect  in  an 
appendix  the  following  documents,  anthentieative  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Basilian  nuns,  whose  perseca- 
tion  has  heen  attempted  to  be  described  as  an 
ntter  tMe  in  certain  newsps^r  paragraphs,  and  in 
particular  in  the  two  notes  presented  bjr  M.  de  Boute- 
nief  to  the  papal  cabinet,  the  one  before,  the  other 
aft«r  the  pretended  inquiry  into  the  matter  by  the 
Russian  goTemment. 

Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  oriental  state  of  Russian  society,  to  know 
that  the  higher  Russian  dignities  do  not  any  more 
ensure  veracity  in  so  distinguished  a  diplomatist  as 
M.  de  Boutenief,  than  office  about  the  imperial 
person,  common  honesty — of  which  an  example  has 
been  furnished  by  the  suite  of  the  empress,  who 
recently  plundered  the  apartments  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  host  of  her  imperial  majesty — may  have 
considered  his  assertion,  that  the  story  of  the  nuns 
of  Minsk  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  fiibrication. 
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eonclasive  refutation  of  a  tale  whose  unparalleled 
horrors  bore  prima  facie  evidence  of  improbability. 
The  pith  of  the  Russian  diplomatist^s  contra- 
diction is,  that  no  such  person  as  Macrena  Mieczys- 
lawska  was  ever  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Minsk, 
or  ever  known  there  or  elsewhere  in  Russian  Poland. 
He  further  states  that  "  the  mother-general  of  the 
order,  the  Princess  Euphrosina  Oiedymin,  men- 
tioned by  her,  died  at  Borne  600  years  ago.^^  The 
falsehood  of  both  these  allegations  is  at  once  proved 
by  reference  to  all  the  printed  calendars  prior  to 
1838,  in  which  Macrena  Mieczyslawska^s  name  is 
^ven  as  fulfilling  the  office  in  question,  as  well  as 
that  of  Christina  Glara  Giedymin,  who  took  the 
name  of  Euphrosina  on  entering  the  order.  Macrena 
Mieczyslawska  had  been  fifteen  years  abbess  of  the 
convent  of  Minsk  in  1838,  so  that  hundreds  of  per- 
sons in  the  emigration  have  been  able  to  identify 
her*  To  suppose  that  in  so  high  a  grade  of  the 
Romifih  hierarchy  she  should  have  been  able  to  im* 
pose  an  imaginary  title  on  the  papal  cabinet  is  as 
preposterous  as  to  imagine  that  any  impostor  could 
pass  as  a  Russian  general  with  the  Busisian  minister 
of  war,  without  duly  founded  claims  to  that  rank. 
Bouteniefs  note  was  therefore  undoubtedly  intended 
not  to  deceive  the  Pope,  but  the  press  of  Europe. 
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No.  X. 

OFPIOAL  NOTE  PBKSENTED  TO  TEES  POPS,  BY  M.  Dl 
BOUTENIBP,  BNYOT  EXTRAORDIKABT  AND  MCnSTKB 
PLENIPOTKNTIABT  OF  BUSSIA  AT  THB  OOUBT  OP  BOM£. 

*^  A  Poliflh  joonial  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  I%e  Third  of  Jlfoy,  has  dissemiiiated  the 
strangeBt  narratiyeB  relatire  to  certaia  persecations 
which  the  Arehbishop  of  Lithuania,  Joseph  Siemas- 
sko,  deeigoated  as  haying  formerly  filled  the  office  of 
confessor  in  the  convent  of  the  Basilian  nuns  at 
Kowno,  is  alleged  to  have  instituted  against  the  wo- 
men, in  order  to  force  them  to  embrace  the  Qretk 
religion.    According  to  this  journal,  the  niinsin 
question,  to  the  number  of  forlgr-seTan,  were  seized 
in  the  night-time  by  Oossaca — ^foreed  to  walk  to 
Witebsk  (a  town  which,  it  is  pretended,  is  twenty 
miles  from  Kowno)-Hshut  up  in  an  orthodox  conr^t, 
and  forced  to  act  as  servants  to  the  Russian  nans, 
who  every  Friday  administered  to  each  fifty  blons 
of  a  cane.     It  is  next  declared  that  the  archbishop 
threw  ^them  into  irons,  condemned  each  to  such 
hard  labour  as  is  assigned  to  felons;  that  they  were 
made  to  suffer  hunger  and  thirsty  and  to  render  the 
privation  of  drink  more  severe,  they  were  fed  on 
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salt  herrings.  It  is  added  that  some  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
often  remaining  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks ; 
that  others  were  employed  in  the  mines  ;  that  eight 
nad  their  eyes  forced  out ;  and  thirty  fell  yictims  to 
that  odious  persecution,  and  only  three  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  escape  into  Austria  ;  as 
to  the  superior,  she  had  arrived  in  Paris.     These 
calumnies  were  eagerly  reproduced  in  the  Univers^ 
and  in  most  of  the  French  journals;  they  are  re- 
presented as  based  on  the  depositions  of  the  superior, 
who  figures  in  the  matter  under  the  nameof  Miec- 
zyslawska.     In  the  recitals  of  this  woman,   the 
number  of  nuns  is  no  longer  confined  to  forty-seven, 
they  are  at  once  quintupled,  reaching  the  number 
of  240,  of  whom  12Q^re  stated  to  have  been  exiled 
to  Siberia ;  out  of  that  number  upwards  of  one-half 
are  alleged  to  have  miserably  perished  on  the  road, 
and  the  rest  are  represented  as  about  in  all  proba- 
bility to  soon  share  the  same  fate.     The  names  of 
Wawrzecha,  Konarska,  and  Pomawnocka,  are  those 
by  which  the  three  nuns  who  took  refuge  in  Austria 
are  designated.     It  is  also  stated,  that  846  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  were  likewise  exiled  to 
Siberia ;  that  three  of  their  heads,  named  Berinski, 
Zilinski,  and  Zeleniez;  expired  at   Polosk  under 
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the  torture  that  they  were  forced  to  endure  from 
iced  water  being  poured  on  their  bodies,  and  that 
the  fourth,  named  Zaniecki,  was  killed  with  a  blow 
of  a  hatchet.    Finally,  it  is  pretended,  that  all  the 
populations  of  these  countries  are,  without  ceasing, 
cruelly  beaten  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  atrocities; 
that  even  children  are  not  spared,  and  that  seven- 
teen of  these  latter  were  whipped  to  death  in  the 
town  of  Minsk*  In  dilating  on  this  theme,  the  pe- 
riodical prints  have  beeti  careful  to  add  other  dia- 
tribes, and,  as  a  wind-up,  state  that  the  m-ditani 
Mieczyslavnska,  to  whom  all  these  re«dtals  are  attri- 
buted, has  proceeded  to  Marseilles  and  thence  to 
Bome,  receiving  on  her  passage  the  liveliest  marks 
of  sympathy,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  in  alms. 
Without  entering  into  any  diibussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  assertions,  which  are  as  absurd  as 
they  are  malevolent,  it  is  intended  in  the  present 
note  to  point  out  what,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
is  necessarily  false,  in  the  alleged  fftcts*    First  of 
all,  in  order  that  a  persecution  could  be  instituted 
against  the  convent  of  Basilian  nuns,  at  Kowno,  it 
would  be  requisite  that  such  a  convent  should 
exist ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  authors  of  the  im- 
posture ought  to  have  taken  the  pains  of  obtaining 
some  information.    But  it  is  certain  that  no  convent 
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of  Basilian  nuns  ever  did  exist  in  the  town  of 
Kowno,  nor  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province  of 
that   name.     The  present  Bishop  of   Lithuania, 
Joseph  Siemaszkoy  has  never  been  confessor  of  any 
convent  of  Basilian  nuns.     No  prelate  in  Bossia, 
whatever  may  be    his  grade  in  the   ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  has  Cossacks  at  his  order  or  disposal. 
Kowno  happens  to  be,  not  20  miles  from  Witebsk, 
but  double  that  distance,  about  300  versts.     No 
Basilian  nun  has  been  transferred  to  a  Bussian 
monastery ;  they  have  all  remained  in  their  own 
convents,  except  such  as  having  a  desire  to  go  and 
live  with  their  relations  of  the  Boman  Catholic, 
religion,  obtained  permission  ttom  the  archbishop 
alluded  to  above.     Undoubtedly,  if  this  prelate  had 
to   upbraid  himself  with  such  revolting  conduct 
as  that  imputed  to  him,  he  would  not  now  have 
consented  to  this  last-named  arrangement,  which 
offered  his  victims  so  much  facility  for  spreading 
through  the  country  their  accusations  and  their 
complaints.    The  means  of  existence  of  the  Basilian 
nuns  have  not  been  reduced ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  augmented  by  new  grants  which  convents 
of  this  order  have  of  late  years  been  accorded  iii 
Bussia.     The  Archbishop    of    Lithuania,  Joseph 
Siemaszko,  has  never  exercised  any  authority  over 
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240  women,  but  by  only  55,  of  whom  35  belonged 
to  the  diocese  of  Lithuania.     No  one  of  these  ever 
fled  from  the  cloister,  and  no  mention  has  been  as 
yet  made  in  any  report,  of  any  of  tliose  who  went 
to  live  with  their  relations  having  fled  to  a  foreign 
country.     It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  Russia 
there  have  never  been  Basilian  nuns  known  by  the 
names  of  Mieczyslawska,  Wawrzeoha,  Konarska, 
and   Pomawnocka,    attributed   by   the  periodicial 
press  to  these  pretended  martyrs.     It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  no  monk  has  been  transported  to  Siberia  from 
the  number  of  the  Basilians.     It  is  certain,  that  in 
the  Basilian  monasteries  of  the  empire  there  never 
have  been  either  superiors  or  simple  monks  of  the 
names  of  Berinski,  Zilinski,  Zeleniez,  or  Zaneicki, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  expired  in  horrible  tortures. 
Before   1839  there   were  in    Bussia  14  Basilian 
monasteries,  containing  267  monks,  and  pot  347, 
as  the  journals  allege,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lithua* 
nia  there  were    only  165   monks    of  this  order. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  carry  further  the  exam- 
ination of  the  other  erroneous  assertions  propagated 
on  this  occasion  by  the  periodical  press.     The  facts 
which  have  been  just  cited  are  sufficient  to  assign 
to  them  their  real  value,  and  to  show  what  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  existence  of  the  47  martyrs, 
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No.  II. 


LBTTBR  PROM  PRINCE  ADAM  CZARTORYSKI,  IN  REPLY 
TO  THE  NOTE  OF  M.  DB  BOUTENIEF. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 

"  All  the  joamalfl  of  Paris,  and  the  entire  press 
of  Europe,  have  repeated  the  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions exercised  against  the  Basilian  nuns  of 
Minsk.  Namerons  motives,  independently  of  a 
consideration  for  her  character,  made  it  imperious 
on  the  part  of  Russia  not  only  to  contradict  the 
assertions  of  the  abbess  of  Minsk,  but  to  expose 
some  manifest  falsehoods,  easy  to  discover  amidst 
numerous,  varied,  and  often  minute  assertions,  as 
respects  persons  and  places.  Why,  for  instance, 
did  not  that  government  obtain  a  denial,  signed  by 
some  of  the  Basilian  nuns  whom  the  Russian  go^ 
vemment  permitted,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  note, 
when  they  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  Greek 
schism,  to  retire  among  the  Catholic  members  of 
their  families !    No  such  document  has  appeared. 

''  Instead  of  that,  an  anonymous  writer  asserted, 
in  a  German  journal,  that  there  existed  no  Basilian 
convent  at  Minsk,  and  that  no  such  establishment 
had  ever  existed  in  that  town.     Persons  who  have 

VOL.  in.  R 
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resided  %i  Minsk,  and  are  ready  to  give  their 
namea,  declare  that  they  had  known  and  vkited 
at  Minsk  that  Basilian  convent,  and  the  giils' 
school  attached  to  it. 

^'  Now,  we  hare  an  official  act  of  the  Busaan 
govemment,  denying  distinctly  eveiy  he%  related 
by  die  abbess  Miecxyslawska,  and  calling  her  an 
impostor.     To  substantiate  that  denial,  what  does 
that  goTernment  do !    In  presence  of  the  thoosand 
Toiees  of  the  press,  which  repeatod  the  aoooant  it 
has  picked  ont  a  single  jonmal,  written  in  the 
Polish  language,  and  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  The  Third  of  May.     Why  that  preference! 
It   is   because   that  journal,  in   announcing  the 
escape  of  the  abbess  Mieczyslawska,  in  September 
last,  mentioned  that  she  had  been  expelled,  with 
her  companions,  from  a  oonTcut  situate  at  Komo* 
In  its  following  number  its  error  was  corrected,  and 
Minsk  was  substituted  in  the  jdace  of  Kowno. 

Now,  it  is  merely  against  the  assertion  of  the 
jounud.  The  Third  of  May^  that  the  Russian  note 
protests.  It  denounces  as  a  hideous  £slsehood  a 
statement  admitted  to  be  erroneous,  and  whilst  all 
t^e  journals  of  Europe,  and  all  the  publications  on 
the  subject,  have  inTariably  spoken  of  the  convent 
of    Minsk^    the  Russian  note  of  Januanr   does 
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not  even  mention  the  name  of  that  town,  and 
confines  itself  to  affirm  that  no  Basilian  convent 
ever  existed  at  Kowno. 

^^  Such  an  oversight  in  an  official  document,  so 
long  preparing,  dispenses  us  from  refuting  the 
other  assertions.  The  denials  relative  to  the  habits 
pf  Bussia  and  her  government  are  little  in  accord 
with  the  accounts  published  by  all  the  travellers 
who  have  lately  visited  that  country.  Some  of 
them  are  contradicted  in  the  reports,  regarded  as 
authentic,  and  contained  amongst  the  documents 
annexed  to  the  allocation  of  the  Pope  respecting 
Poland,  made  public  in  1 842. 

^'As  respects  the  narrative  of  the  abbess  of  Minsk, 
wJierever  it  was  heard  from  her  own  lips,  at  Posen, 
Paris,  and  Bome,  where  she  appeared  before  the 
highest  ecdesiastical  authorities,  it  has  invariably 
inspired  an  absolute  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
martyrs.  Time,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  afford  ma- 
terial evidence  of  its  rigid  correctness.  Ilowever, 
it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  corroboration 
of  any  facts  passing  in  Bussia,  places  in  the  greatest 
peril  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  witness,  without  iti 
the  lest  affecting  the  accused. 

Adam  Czartoryski. 
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No.  III. 
The  official  note  of  M.  de  Boutenief  has  created 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  to  whether  the 
Basilian  nuns  CTer  did  exist  at  Minsk.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  oertificate  from  four  aifiteiB  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Panl,  who  affirm  that  they  have  been  in 
correqiondenoe  with  that  eouTent.  We  take  it 
from  the  Univmrt: — 

^^  We,  the  andersigned.  Sisters  of  CSiarity  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  aniTed  bat  lately  in  France, 
being  driven  from  the  proTince  of  Lithuania  bj 
the  peisecntionswehadtoendnie  from  the  BnssiaB 
goTemment,  perBecati<Mi8  which  mded  in  the  iSa- 
solution  of  our  society  at  Wilna,  declare  and  entify 
to  haTc  had,  through  oar  sisten  at  Minsk,  frequent 
correspondence  with  the  nans  of  the  Basilian  con- 
Tent  existing  at  Minski  It  is  with  (all  eonfidenee, 
and  to  render  justice  to  tiuth,  we  affirm  that  a  cen- 
vent  of  Basilian  nuns  did  exist  at  Minsk,  and  we 
sign  the  present  certificate. 

''  Paris,  the  8th  day  <rf  March,  1846,  at  the  bouse 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Casimir,  Bue  de  Iviy,  No.  1. 

Thoophiia  Milbdtowska, 
isabki.i.k  doxbbow^ka, 

JoeXPHIXB    MiKCTOWSXA, 

LocisB  KuBixNTA,         Sistcrs  of  Charity.** 
Daily  NevSy  March  IS. 
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No.  IV. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sib, — Haying  seen  in  TJie  Times^  a  statement 
put  forth  by  the  Russian  goTemment,  impugning 
the  truth  of  the  account  given  by  the  Abbess  Miec- 
zyslawska,  of  the  persecution  which  she,  together 
with  other  Basilian  nuns,  endured  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  that 
being  at  Posen  in  the  month  of  July  last,  I  saw 
the  Abbess  Mieczyslawska,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  in  that  city,  on  the  very  day 
on  which  she  arrived  there.  She  bore  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  having  just  completed  a  long  and 
painful  pilgrimage ;  her  feet  were  swollen  fright- 
fully, and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could 
walk. 

She  was  interrogated  in  my  presence  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  who  informed  me  that  they  had 
seen  on  her  person  the  marks  of  the  blows  and 
stripes  she  had  received.  I  afterwards  saw  her  at 
the  country  house  of  a  nobleman,  a  few  miles  from 
Posen,  to  which  she  had  been  invited.  She  came 
accompanied  by  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  Posen 
and  by  another  Sister  of  Charity,  who  had  also 
escaped  from  Russia. 
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I  there  again  heard  the  account  of  her  saffering&, 
which  filled  all  present  with  indignation  and 
horror. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  by  some  meaivs  or  other, 
the  whole  story  now  so  boldly,  contradicted  by  the 
Russians,  will  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  its  truth 
established ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I 
never  saw  any  person  bearing  less  the  appearance  of 
an  impostor,  and  that  all  present  on  both  occasions 
after  haying  carefully  interrogated  her,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  her  statements. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Anne  Bibt. 

March  14. 


P.  S.  As  I  am  unknown  to  you,  I  enclose  my  card 
and  address,  together  with  a  note  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

Timesy  March  1 7, 
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No.  IV. 

LETTER   OF   A    RUSSIAN   TO   THE   GONSTItUTIONEL 

NEWSPAPER. 

Sir, 

I  am  a  Bussian,  and  I  love  my  countrj.  It  id 
on  this  account  that  my  best  wishes,  like  those 
of  many  other  Russians,  are  offered  up  for  the 
success  of  the  Polish  insurrection.  The  oppression 
of  Poland  is  disgraceful  to  my  cpuntry,  and  its 
liberation    might    prove    the    commencement   of 


My  object  in  addressing  you  is,  however,  to  bring 
forward  my  evidence  as  an  honest  man,  in  a  trans* 
action  which  now  engrosses  the  attention  of  the 
French  papers,-^!  allude  to  the  religious  persecu- 
tion of  the  Basilian  nuns  in  Lithuania. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  hct  denounced  by  those  nunef.  I  believe  them 
to  be  true,  because  I  know  that  they  are  probable, 
and  that  I  am  aware  how  unhappily  in  Russia  all 
evil  that  can  possibly  happen  never  fails  to  become 
a  reality.  The  political  and  administrative  organi- 
sation of  that  country  is  such  that  it  renders  good 
impracticable,  and  makes  a  necessity  of  evil. 

The  first  consideration  on  the  case  in  point  is  the 
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following :  whether  it  be  possible  that  the  Bosaiao 
goyemment,  however  despotic,  can  have  resorted  to 
violence  as  a  means  of  religious  propagandism  I  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  this  does  not  admit  of  a  doabt 
Everybody  in  Busna  knows  to  what  illegal  oppres- 
sion, and  often  atrocious  measures,  the  BoasiaD  au- 
thorities have  resorted  to,  to  oblige  the  inbabitauti 
of  Lithuania  and  Little  Bussia  to  change  their  re* 
ligious  fiuth.  Thepe  aets  of  violence^  systematicaBy 
pre-ordained  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  could 
not  remiun  unknown  to  him, 

Lithuania,  as  well  as  Little  Bussia,  belonged  in- 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  kingdom  of  Polsnd, 
then  passed  over  from  the  Greek  to  the  Bmnan 
Catholic  feuth,  accepting  all  the  dogmas  of  th» 
latter,  and  recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand^  the  Council  of  Florence, 
which  called  them  United  Greeks,  allowed  them  to 
retain  the  rites  of  the  Ghreek  Church.  Little  by 
little,  however,  ancient  fonns  became  obUterated, 
so  that  already  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  becune 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  difference  between  the 
United  Greeks  and  the  Boman  Catholics.  This 
change,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  uiwmi 
into  a  part  of  these  provinces,  and  prindpany  into 
the  Ukraine,  was  not  effected  without  some  diffi- 
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enlty;  and  the  means  resorted  to  then  by  the 
Jesuits,  whose  influence  in  Poland  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  downfall,  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  now  employed  by  the  imperial 
goyemment.  This,  however,  was  past  and  done 
with,  and  the  population  having  forgotten  the 
Bufferings  of  its  fathers,  is  now  sincerely  attached 
to  this  new  faith,  which,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
offers  no  sensible  difference  from  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie.  To  Bussianise  Poland,  such  is,  since  1831, 
the  reigning  idea  with  Nicholas — and  one,  it  must 
be  added,  perfectly  logical,  since,  inimical  to  a  free 
or  independent  Poland,  his  policy  must  naturally 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  its  nationality.  To  at* 
tain  this  object  three  things  were  necessary  :  Istly, 
extinction  of  the  Polish  language ;  2ndly,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Polish  courts  to  the  Russian ;  Srdly, 
the  establishment  of  the  state  religion  on  the  ruin 
of  the  United  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
My  space  would  not  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  here  to 
draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  acts  of  the  Russian 
government,  I  shall  therefore  only  attach  myself  to 
the  explanation  of  the  third  of  these  points. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Russian  government  to 
begin  with  White  Russia  and  Lithuania*  You 
must  certainly  have  perceived,  sir,  that  the  policy 
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Ood  and  I  accept/''  was  the  reply  of  Nicholas.  The 
deputies  were  loaded  with  honours,  present-s,  dis- 
tincUons,  Each  day  Te  Deums  were  celebrated  ; 
and  whilst  this  farce  was  being  enacted  in  St. 
Petersburg,  blood  had  already  begun  to  flow  in 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  The  emperor  then 
dispatched  Semiasko  thither  with  full  powers  to  act, 
wad  enjoining  the  civil  and  military  authorities  to 
render  him  all  necessary  succour  and  assistance.  The 
dissident  population  almost  unanimously  protested, 
against  the  council  of  Polotsk.  Local  revolts  took 
place  in  consequence,  many  peasants  were  shot, 
others  perished  under  the  knout;  a  still  greater 
number  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  either  to  the  mines 
or  as  <colonists.  A  large  number  of  the  non-confor* 
mist  dergy  shared  a  like  fate.  Some  were  im^ 
prisoned  and  tortured.  Yes,  sir,  tortured; 
for  though  torture  has  been  abolished  by  an  ukase 
of  Gatherine  the  Second,  it  continues  to  be  used 
even  in  Russia  Proper  in  criminal  prosecutions ; — 
not  towards  nobles,  unless  they  are  political  offen* 
ders,  but  frequently  towards  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  these  barbarous  measures,  the 
non-conformists  still  resisted  the  arbitrary  preten* 
sions  of  the  Russian  government,  and  we  have 
a  proof  of  it  in  the  affair  of  the  Basilian  nuns. 
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lict  with  all  the  seyerity  of  the  Biissian  laws.  I 
am  convinoed  that  if  the  emperor  had  any  decided 
wish  to  prevent  such  unjust  and  sanguinary  scenes 
of  Yioience  from  being  enacted  in  his  empire,  all 
these  atrocities  would  not  have  taken  place. 

The  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  can  answer 
for,  because  employed  for  some  time  in  Lithuania 
in  a  military  capacity. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  trespassing  on  your  atten- 
tion, I  could  cite  to  you  many  instances  to  prove 
that  when  O^Oonnell  said  ^*  that  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  as 
Ireland,  that  he  must  obviously  have  spoken  in 
ignorance  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Bussian 
agents  in  Poland. 

The  administration  of  Poland  is  only  composed 
of  men  who  having  no  object  but  to  rise  in  rank, 
and  to  enrich  themselves  by  any  means,  strive  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal;  and  this 
zeal  consists  in  the  discovery  of  conspiracies,  and 
in  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  real  or  supposed  con- 
spirators. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,  that  the 
Bussian  government  strives  alter  nothing  less  than 
the  total  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality,  in  its 
customs,  religious  faith,  and  native  tongue ;  that 
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take  this  quality^  In  the  firat  declaration  made 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  two  months  before 
the  publication  of  the  article  of  the  journal  the 
Third  of  May^  she  took  her  true  title  of  Abbess 
of  Minsk*  The  error  into  which  the  journal  the 
Third  of  May  had  fallen,  was  rectified  the  next  day 
by  that  journal  and  by  the  Vnivers.  Thus  van- 
ishes the  first  part  of  addition  No*  1.  Remains 
the  title  of  Abbess  of  Minsk.  The  author  of  this 
second  note  is  forced  to  confess  that,  in  the  first 
note,  it  was  carefully  concealed  that  in  the  said 
town  of  Minsk  there  did  exist  a  consent  of  Basilian 
nuns,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  mother  Mak- 
rena  did  not  arrogate  to  herself  an  imaginary  title. 
Thus  is  confirmed,  by  the  admissions  of  Russia 
herself,  the  existence  of  this  convent,  the  reality  of 
which  has  been  wilfully  denied ;  thus  is  confirmed 
the  testimony  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Lithuania, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Wilna,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Narp,  an 
officer  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  French  army 
in  1812,  now  resident  at  Rome,  4dl  of  whom  attest 
the  fact  from  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  it* 
Driven  to  speak  of  the  Basilian  nuns  at  Minsk, 
the  note  gives  its  history  from  1834,  and  pretends 
that  at  that  period  it  was  converted  into  an  hos« 
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from  them  by  yerj  small  pensions.     Consequently 
there  is  an  evident  falsity  in  this  second  pait  of 
the  first  addition.     No  person  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  Russian  govemmentf  which  had 
seized  the  property  of  the  convents,  can  have  aug- 
mented revenues  no  longer  in  existence,  that  they 
can    have    been  augmented   in   favour   of  nuns 
considered  to  be  rebellious  heretics,  and  that  these 
grants  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  fact  referred  to  in  the  addition,  No.  5,  has 
never  been  disputed.     It  has  not  been  denied  that 
some  nuns  may,  on  account  of  the  state  of  their 
health,  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  their  Catholic 
families ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  these  returns  have 
all  been  anterior  to  the  cruel  persecutions  of  1838. 
Addition  12.  The  note  affects  to  give  the  names  of 
the  superiors  of  the  convents  existing  in  1839. 
Here  it  again  falls  into  voluntary  error.     Thus, 
the  superior  of  Grodno  was  not  Baikowna,  but 
Maliszewska;  that  of  Witebsk  was  not  Kasimerska, 
but  Kostrowna.      From   this  let  the  confidence 
merited  by  the  writers  of  the  note  be  judged  when 
they  say  that    Makrena  Mieczyslaw^ka  was  not 
abbess  of  Minsk.     It  may  be  that  in  1839  there 
were  only  nine  convents  of  Basilian  nuns  in  Russia, 
for  at  that  period  persecution  was  already  old.     It. 
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The  note  eondndes  with  two  all^atioas 
first  of  whiA  is  fbnnded  on  a  ri^t  mis* 
take,  whidi  it  TainlT  cndearoins  to  exaggerate ; 
and  the  soenid  of  which  is  branded  with  iagiant 
bad  bith*  It  is  trao  that  the  goTetnor  of  Minsk 
not  named  Uakot    The  mistake  arose  firom 
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the  similitude  between  the  two  names  Suzkoff  and 
Uzakoff,  and  not  Usrakoff  or  Souchkoff,  as  the 
note  with  a  view  to  delude,  wishes  to  represent.  It 
was  in  truth  General  Suzkoff  who  was  governor  of 
Minsk  at  the  time  of  the  persecution.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  the  ear  of  the  abbess,  or  of  those 
who  took  down  her  testimony,  may  hare  misappre- 
hended the  sound.  It  will  be  easy  to  appreciate 
the  declaration  which  the  note  attributes  to  General 
Suszkoff,  when  it  is  known  that  this  personage  is  a 
man  of  cruel  and  despotic  character,  sent  at  that 
period  to  Minsk  precisely  to  be  the  executor  of 
those  pitiless  orders  against  the  Catholics  whom  it 
was  determined  to  force  by  whatever  means  to 
apostacise.  In  the  second  place,  the  note  joins 
iroay  to  falsehood  in  affirming  that  the  Princess 
Euphrosina  Giedymin,  who  is  brought  to  life  in 
1838,  died  at  Rome  more  than  600  years  ago. 
We  inform  the  learned  author  of  the  note,  that 
Christina  Clara  Giedymin,  who  took  the  name  of 
Enphrosina  on  becoming  a  nun,  was  visitress  gene* 
ral  of  the  order  of  Basilian  Nuns  ;  that  she  is  the 
person  designated  under  the  name  of  Mother-Gme- 
ral,  a  title  given  to  her  according  to  custom,  and 
that  she  it  was  who  perished  miserably  when  she  was 
being  conveyed  to  Siberia.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 
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author  of  the  note  is  little  veraed  in  genealogieSy 

though  he  pretends  to  have  consulted  them.    It  will 

not  be  out  of  place  to  make  him  acquainted  with 

that  of  the  nun  whom  he  persists  in  calling  the 

woman  Mieecjalawska.    Makrena  Mieczyslawska 

belongs  to  a  distmguished  family  of  Poland,  allied 

to  the  princely  family  of  Wistgenstein.   She  is  the 

daughter  of  Josej^  Miecsyslawski  and  Anna  Ja- 

*  guUo,  daughter  of  CSssimir  and  Hedwige.    She  was 

bom  at  Stoklisski,  the  estate  of  her  parents,  in  the 

ancient  pabitinate  of  Troki,  in  1784.  She  is  not  the 

only  member  of  her  fiEunily  who  has  suffered  for 

religion.  One  of  her  brothers,  Calixt  Miecsyslawski, 

who  took  the  name  of  Onuphrees  on  entering  the 

order  of  Saint  Basil,  was  on  his  refusal  to  forsake 

his  reli^on,  put  into  a  cart  and  so  tightly  bound 

that  he  perished  on  the  way  to  Smolensko.     Two 

of  his  companions,  Szozerbwiski  and  Ghryanowski, 

died  with  him  in  the  same  cart ;  and  a  fourth,  Zol- 

kowski,  expired  on  arriving  at  Smolensko.     We 

will  add  that  mother  Makrena  entered  th^  order  of 

St.  Basil  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  the  convent 

of  ]Qiala,  of  which  her  maternal  aunt,  Isabella  Jag- 

ullo,  was  abbess.    Several  months  afterwards  she 

went  to  the  convent  of  Minsk,  where  she  remained 

and  performed  almost  all  the  duties  of  the  establish- 
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ment  until  the  moment  when  the  abbess  Kuleska, 
having  become  infirm,  Makrena  took  her  charge  for 
three  years  and  succeedecl  her  as  abbess  at  her 
death  in  1823.  In  her  qaalitj  of  abbess  she  was 
present  at  the  elections  of  the  abbesses  of  Wilna  and 
Bereswecz.  We  have  destroyed  one  by  one  the 
allegations  of  the  additional  note,  and  we  deliver 
the  new  errors  with  which  it  is  filled,  and  its  most 
cruel  condemnation,  to  the  indignation  and  con- 
tempt of  all  upright  and  impartial  minds. 

Rome,  April  1846. 


THE    END. 
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